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PREFACE 


TO 


THE     FOURTH     EDITION. 


The  issue  of  a  new  edition  affords  us  the  opportunity  of 
making  some  alterations  and  additions  which  the  experience  ^ 
of  ourselves  or  our  successors  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory 
has  shewn  to  be  desirable. 

The  de\'elopment  of  ph3rsical  science  on  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  has 
made  more  conspicuous  the  importance  of  experimental 
Dynamics  as  the  basis  of  experimental  physics,  so  that  some 
considerable  spate  lias  .been  given  td  that  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  a  '^ood  'deal  of  atteittion  has  been  devoted  to 
the  geometrical  ropre^antation'  of  rates  of  variation,  espe- 
cially as  illustrating  ihe  de;^efmination  of  the  velocity  and 
acceleration  of  a  body:  the  ..p(»siitirm  of  which  is  known  for 
successive  instants  of  time.  Geometrical  representation 
has,  indeed,  been  kept  in  view  throughout 

The  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  sciences  of 
magnetism  and  electro-magnetism  have  also  necessitateid 
some  considerable  additions.     The  chapter  on  tnagneU^vcv 
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has  been  enlarged,  and  a  chapter  on  electro -magnetic 
induction  has  been  added. 

It  has  been  thought  better  not  to  disturb  the  numbering 
of  the  sections,  and  the  new  sections  have  therefore  been 
separately  numbered  A-Z  and  F  to  9. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  edition  we  are  greatly 
indebted  both  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Newall,  who  was  demonstrator 
when  the  apparatus  for  many  of  the  new  sections  was  first 
set  up,  and  also  especially  to  Mr.  G.  F.  C.  Searle,  of 
Peterhouse,  upon  whose  version  of  the  laboratory  MSS.  the 
text  of  many  of  the  new  sections  depends.  Mr.  Searle, 
besides  contributing  the  section  on  the  dynamical  equiva- 
lent of  heat,  has  also  been  good  enough  to  revise  the  whole 
of  the  proof  sheets  and  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  his 
experience  in  the  Laboratory  by  making  numerous  valuable 
suggestions. 

Many  of  the  original  drawings  for  the  figures  were 
made  for  us  by  Mr.  Hayles,  the  lecture  Assistant  at  the 
Laboratory. 

R.  T.  GLAZEBROOK. 


W  N.  SHAW. 


January  6,  1893. 
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This  book  is  Intended  for  the  assistance  of  Students  and 
Teachers  in  Physical  Laboratories.  The  absence  of  any 
book  covering  the  same  ground  made  it  necessary  for  us,  in 
conducting  the  large  elementary  classes  in  Practical  Physics 
at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  to  write  out  in  MS.  books  the 
practical  details  of  the  different  experiments.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  well-equipped  Physical  Laboratories  has 
doubtless  placed  many  teachers  in  the  same  position  as  we 
ourselves  were  in  before  these  books  were  compiled  ;  we 
have  therefore  collected  together  the  manuscript  notes  in 
the  present  volume,  and  have  added  such  general  explana- 
tions as  seemed  necessary. 

In  offering  these  descriptions  of  experiments  for  publica- 
tion we  are  met,  at  the  outset  by  a  difficulty  which  may 
prove  serious.  The  descriptions,  in  order  to  be  precise, 
must  refer  to  particular  forms  of  instruments,  and  may  there- 
fore be  to  a  certain  extent  inapplicable  to  other  instruments 
of  the  same  kind  but  with  some  difference,  perhaps  in  the 
arrangement  for  adjustment,  perhaps  in  the  method  of 
graduation.  Spherometers,  spectrometers,  and  katheto- 
meters  are  instruments  with  which  this  difficulty  is  particu- 
larly likely  to  occur.  With  considerable  diffidence  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  adhere  to  the  precise  descriplioxvs  ideitvcv^ 
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to  instruments  in  use  in  our  own  Laboratory,  trusting  that 
the  necessity  for  adagitation  to  corresponding  instmmenls 
used  elsewhere  will  not  seriously  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  book.  Many  of  the  experiments,  however,  which  we  have 
selected  for  description  require  only  very  simple  apparatus, 
a  good  deal  of  which  has  in  our  case  been  constructed  in 
the  Laboratory  itselK  We  owe  much  to  Mr.  G.  Gordon, 
the  Mechanical  Assistant  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  for 
his  ingenuity  and  skill  in  this  respect 

Our  general  aim  in  the  book  has  been  to  place  before 
the  reader  a  description  of  a  course  of  eiqwriments  which 
shall  not  only  enable  him  to  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  methods  of  measurement,  but  also  as  far  as  possible 
illustrate  the  more  important  principles  of  the  various  sub- 
jects. We  have  not  as  a  rule  attempted  verbal  explanations 
of  the  principles,  but  have  trusted  to  the  ordinary  physical 
text-books  to  supply  the  theoretical  parts  necessary  for 
understanding  the  subject ;  but  whenever  we  have  not  been 
able  to  call  to  mind  passages  in  the  text-books  sufficiently 
explicit  to  serve  as  introductions  lo  the  actual  measurements, 
we  have  either  given  references  to  standard  works  or  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  necessary  information,  so  that  a 
student  might  not  be  asked  to  attempt  an  experiment  without 
at  least  being  in  a  position  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  its  method  and  principles.  In  following  out  this  plan  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  interpolate  a  considerable  amount 
of  more  theoretical  information.  The  theory  of  the  balance 
has  been  given  in  a  more  complete'  form  than  is  usual  in 
mechanical  text-books ;  the  introductions  lo  the  measure- 
ment of  fluid  pressure,  thermometry,  and  calorimetry  have 
en  inserted  in  order  to  accentuate  certain  important  prae- 
:al  points  which,  as  a  rule,  are  only  briefly  touched  upon  ; 
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Hrhile  the  chapter  on  hygrometry  is  intended  as  a  compleie 
elementary  account  of  the  subject.  We  have,  moreover, 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  an  entirely  dilTerent  style  in 
those  chapters  which  treat  of  magnetism  and  electricity. 
These  subjects,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
practical  measurement  of  magnetic  and  electric  quantities, 
present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  that  generally 
takeiL  We  have  accordingly  given  an  outline  of  the  general 
theofy  of  these  subjects  as  developed  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  the  electro -magnetic  system  of  measurement,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  experiments  is  intended,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  illustrate  the  successive  steps  in  the  development 
The  limits  of  the  space  at  our  disposal  have  compelled 
US  to  be  as  concise  as  possible ;  we  have,  therefore,  been 
unable  to  illustrate  the  theory  as  amply  as  we  could  have 
wished.  Wc  hope,  however,  that  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  endeavour  to  avoid  sacrificing  clearness  to 
brevity. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  give  anything  like  a  com- 
ilete  list  of  the  experiments  that  may  be  performed  wiih 
*fiie  apparatus  that  is  at  the  present  day  regarded  as  the 
ordinary  equipment  of  a  Physical  Laboratory.  We  have 
selected  a  few— in  our  judgment  the  most  typical — experi- 
ments  in  each  subject,  and  our  aim  has  been  to  enable  the 
student  to  make  use  of  his  practical  work  to  obtain  a  clearer 
and  more  real  insight  into  the  principles  of  the  subjects. 
With  but  few  Exceptions,  the  experiments  selected  are  of  an 
elementary  character ;  ihey  include  those  which  have  formed 
for  the  past  three  years  our  course  of  practical  physics  for 
the  students  preparing  for  the  first  part  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  Tripos ;  to  these  we  have  now  added  some  i 
periments  oa  acoustic:^  on  the  measurement  of  wave-Wngl\a, 
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and  on  polarisation  and  colours.  Must  of  Ihe  sim'ents 
have  found  it  possible  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  contents 
of  such  a  course  during  a  period  of  instruction  lasting  over 
two  academical  terms. 

The  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  divided  requires 
perhaps  a  word  of  explanation.  In  conducting  a  class  in- . 
eluding  a  large  number  of  students,  it  is  essential  that  a 
teacher  should  know  how  many  difierent  students  he  can 
accommodate  at  once.  This  is  evidently  determined  by 
the  number  of  independent  groups  of  apparatus  which  the 
laboratory  can  furnish.  It  is,  of  course,  not  unusual  for  an 
instrument,  such  as  a  spectrometer,  an  optical  bench,  or 
Wheats! one  bridge,  to  be  capable  of  arrangement  for  working 
a  considerable  number  of  different  ex|«fimcnts  ;  but  this  is 
evidently  of  no  assistance  when  the  simultaneous  accommo- 
dation of  a  number  of  students  is  aimed  at  For  practical 
teaching  purposes,  therefore,  it  is  an  obvious  advantage  to 
divide  the  subject  with  direct  reference  to  the  apparatus 
required  for  performing  the  different  experiments.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  this  idea  by  dividing  the  chapters 
into  what,  for  want  of  a  more  suitable  name,  we  have  called 
'sections,'  which  are  numbered  continuously  througliout  ihe 
book,  and  are  indicated  by  black  type  headings.  Each 
section  requires  a  certain  group  of  apparatus,  and  the  teacher 
knows  that  that  apparatus  is  not  further  available  when  he  has 
assigned  the  section  to  a  particular  student.  The  different 
experiments  for  which  the  same  apparatus  can  be  employed 
are  grouped  together  in  the  same  section,  and  indicated  by 
italic  headings. 

The  proof-sheets  of  the  book  have  been  in  use  during 
the  past  year,  in  the  place  of  the  original  MS.  books,  in  the 
pillowing  manner: — The  sheets,  divided  into  the  sectiooi 
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»Ove  mentioned,  have  been  pasied  into  MS.  books,  the  n 
tnatningpagesbtingavailaWe  for  entering  the  results  oblained 
by  the  students.    'I'he  opparalus  referred  to  in  each  book  is 
grouped  together  on  one  of  llie  several  tables  in  one  large 
room.  The  students  are  generally  arranged  in  pairs,  and  be- 
fore each  day's  wnrk  the  demonstrator  in  charge  assigns  to 
each  pair  of  students  one  experiment^ that  is,  one  section  of 
jB  book.    A  hst  shewing  the  names  of  the  students  and  the 
Krniient  assigned  to  each  is  hung  up  in  the  Laboratory, 
B  that  each  member  of  the  class  can  know  the  section  at 
hich  he  is  to  work.     He  is  then  set  before  the  necessary 
irith  the  MS.  book  to  assist  him  ;    if  he  meets 
1  any  difficulty  it  is  explained  by  the  demonstrator  in 
■ige.     The  results  are  entered  in  the  books  in  the  form 
picatcd  for  the  several  experiments.     After  the  class  is 
r  the  books  are  collected  and  the  entries  examined  by 
^  demonsiraiors.     If  the  results  and  working  are  correct 
KW  section  is  assigned  to  the  student  for  the  next  tin^e  ; 
diey  are  not  so,  a  note  of  the  fact  is  made  in  the  cl.us 
Y,  and  the  student's  attention  called  to  it,  and,  if  necessary, 
\  repeals  the  experiment     The  list  of  sections  assigned  to 
fte  different  students  is  now  completed  early  in  the  day 
licfore  that  on  which  the  class  meets,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
publication  of  the  description  of  tiie  experiment  will  enable 
e  student  to  make  himself  acquainted  beforehand  with  the 
tails  of  his  day's  work. 

(  Adopting  this  plan,  we  have  found  that  two  demon- 
^tofs  can  efficiently  manage  two  classes  on  the  same  day, 
n  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  each  con- 
king from  twenty-five  to  thirty  students.  The  students 
e  hitherto  been  usually  grouped  in  pairs,  in  consequence 
!  want  of  space  and  apparatus.    Allhough  t.\m  i^Naa 
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has  some  advantages,  it  is,  we  think,  on  tne  whole,  undesir- 
Kble. 

We  have  given  a  form  for  entering  results  at  the  end  of 
each  section,  as  we  have  found  it  an  extremely  conv.  -'-n', 
if  not  indispensable,  arrangement  in  our  own  case.  The 
numerical  results  apjjended  as  examples  are  taken,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  from  the  MS.  books  referred  to  above. 
They  may  be  found  useful,  as  indicating  the  degree  of 
accuracy  that  is  to  be  expected  from  the  various  experi- 
mental methods  by  which  they  are  obtained 

In  compiling  a  book  which  is  mainly  the  result  of  labora- 
tory experience,  the  authors  are  indebted  to  friends  and 
fellow-workers  e%'en  to  an  extent  beyond  their  own  knowledge. 
We  would  gladly  acknowledge  a  large  number  of  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions.  Many  of  the  useful  contrivances  that 
facilitate  the  general  success  of  a  Laboratory  in  which  a  large 
class  works,  we  owe  to  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Berlin ; 
some  of  them  we  have  described  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
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PRACTICAL    PHYSICS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

The  greater  number  of  the  physical  experiments  of  the  present 
day  and  the  whole  of  those  described  in  this  book  consist 
in,  or  involve,  measurement  in  some  form  or  other.  Now  a 
0iysical  measurement — a  measurement,  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
physical  ^uanfi/y— consists  essentially  in  the  comparison  of 
the  quantity  to  be  measured  with  a  unit  quantity  of  the  same 
kind.  By  comparison  we  mean  here  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  times  that  the  unit  is  contained  in  the  quantity 
measured,  and  the  number  in  question  may  be  an  integer  or 
a  fraction,  or  be  composed  of  an  integral  part  and  a  fractional 
part  In  one  sense  the  unit  quantity  must  remain  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  perfectly  arbitrary,  although  by  general 
agreement  of  scientific  men  the  choice  of  the  unit  quantities 
may  be  determined  in  accordance  with  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which,  once  accepted  for  a  series  of  units,  establish  cer- 
tain relations  between  the  units  thus  chosen,  so  that  they  form 
members  of  a  system  known  as  an  absolute  system  of  units. 
For  example,  to  measure  energy  we  must  take  as  our  unit  the 
energy  of  some  body  under  certain  conditions,  but  when  we 
agree  that  it  shall  always  be  the  energy  of  a  body  on  which 
a  unit  force  has  acted  through  unit  space,  our  choice  has  been 
eiercised,  and  the  unit  of  energy  is  no  longer  arbitral^,  bux 
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defined,  as  soon  as  the  units  of  force  and  space  are  agreed 
upon  ;  we  have  thus  substituted  the  right  of  selection  of  the 
general  principle  for  the  right  of  selection  of  the  particular 
unit. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  number  of  physical  units  is  at 
least  as  great  as  the  number  of  physical  quantities  to  be 
measured,  and  indeed  under  different  circumstances  several 
different  units  may  be  used  for  the  measurement  of  the 
same  quantity.  The  physical  quantities  may  be  suggested 
by  or  related  to  phenomena  grouped  under  the  different 
headings  of  Mechanics,  Hydro-mechanics,  Heat,  Acoustics, 
Light,  Electricity  or  Magnetism,  some  being  related  to 
phenomena  on  the  common  ground  of  two  or  more  such 
subjects.  We  must  expect,  therefore,  to  have  to  deal  with  a 
very  large  number  of  physical  quantities  and  a  correspond- 
ingly large  number  of  units. 

The  process  of  comparing  a  quantity  with  its  unit — the 
measurement  of  the  quantity — may  be  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, although  the  direct  method  is  available  perhaps  in 
one  class  of  measurements  only,  namely,  in  that  of  length 
measurements.  This,  however,  occurs  so  frequently  in  the 
different  physical  experiments,  as  scale  readings  for  lengths 
and  heights,  circle  readings  for  angles,  scale  readings  for 
galvanometer  deflections,  and  so  on,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  it  carefully. 

The  process  consists  in  laying  off  standards  against  the 
length  to  be  measured.  The  unit,  or  standard  length,  in  this 
case  is  the  distance  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature 
between  two  marks  on  a  bar  kept  in  the  Standards  Office  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  moved  from 
place  to  place,  but  a  portable  bar  may  be  obtained  and  com- 
pared with  the  standard,  the  difference  between  the  two  being 
expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  standard.  Then  we  may 
apply  the  portable  bar  to  the  length  to  be  measured,  deter- 
mining the  number  of  times  the  length  of  the  bar  is  contained- 
in  the  given  length,  with  due  allowance  for  temperature,  and 
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thus  express  the  given  length  in  terms  of  the  standard  by 
means  of  successive  direct  applications  of  the  fundamental 
method  of  measurement  Such  a  bar  is  known  as  a  scale 
or  rule.  In  case  the  given  length  does  not  contain  the 
length  of  the  bar  an  exact  number  of  times,  we  must  be 
able  to  determine  the  excess  as  a  fraction  of  the  length  of 
the  bar ;  for  this  purpose  the  length  of  the  bar  is  divided 
by  transverse  marks  into  a  number  of  equal  parts — say  10 — 
each  of  these  again  into  10  equal  parts,  and  perhaps  each  of 
these  still  further  into  10  equal  parts.    Each  of  these  smallest 

parts  will  then  be  y^Vir  ^^  ^^^  ^^^>  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^  determine 
the  number  of  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths  of  the 
bar  contained  in  the  excess.  But  the  end  of  the  length  to 
be  measured  may  still  lie  between  two  consecutive  thou- 
sandth.%  and  we  may  wish  to  carry  the  comparison  to  a  still 
greater  accuracy,  although  the  divisions  may  be  now  so  small 
that  we  cannot  further  subdivide  by  marks.  We  must 
adopt  some  different  plan  of  estimating  the  fraction  of  the 
thousandth.  The  one  most  usually  employed  is  that  of  tlie 
'vernier.'  An  account  of  this  method  of  increasing  the 
accuracy  of  length  measurements  is  given  in  §  i. 

This  IS,  as  already  stated,  the  only  instance  usually  oc- 
curring ih  practice  of  a  direct  comparison  of  a  quantity  with 
its  unit  The  method  of  determining  the  mass  of  a  body 
by  double  weighing  (see  §  13),  in  which  we  determine  the 
number  of  units  and  fractions  of  a  unit  of  mass,  which  to- 
gether produce  the  same  effect  as  was  previously  produced 
by  the  mass  to  be  measured,  approaches  very  nearly  to  a 
direct  comparisoiL  And  the  strictly  analogous  method  oi 
substitution  of  units  and  fractions  of  a  unit  of  electrical  re- 
sistance, until  their  effect  is  equal  to  that  previously  produced 
by  the  resistance  to  be  measured,  may  also  be  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  measurement  of  time  by  the  method  of  coinci- 
dences (§  20). 

But  in.  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  comparison  is  far 
The  usuaJ  method  of  proceeding  is  as  foWoNvs  ;^ 

Ha 
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An  experiment  is  made  the  result  of  which  depends  upon  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  quantity  and  its  unit,  and  the  nume- 
rical relation  is  then  deduced  by  a  train  of  reasoning  which 
may,  indeed,  be  strictly  or  only  approximately  accurate.  In 
the  measurement,  for  instance,  of  a  resistance  by  Wheatstone's 
Bridge,  the  method  consists  in  arranging  the  unknown  resist- 
ance with  three  standard  resistances  so  chosen  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  no  disturbance  of  a  galvanometer  is  produced. 
We  can  then  determine  the  resistance  by  reasoning  based 
on  Ohm*s  law  and  certain  properties  of  electric  currents. 
These  indirect  methods  of  comparison  do  not  always  afford 
perfectly  satisfactory  methods  of  measurement,  though  they 
are  sometimes  the  only  ones  available.  It  is  with  these  in- 
direct methods  of  comparing  quantities  with  their  units  that 
we  shall  be  mostly  concerned  in  the  experiments  detailed  in 
the  present  work. 

We  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  consideration  of  the 
experimental  basis  of  the  reasoning  on  which  the  various 
methods  depend  forms  a  very  valuable  exercise  for  the  student 
As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  determination  of  a  quantity 
of  heat  by  the  method  of  mixture  (§  39).  It  is  usual  in  the 
rougher  experiments  to  assume  (i)  that  the  heat  absorbed 
by  water  is  proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature  ;  (2)  that 
no  heat  is  lost  from  the  vessel  or  calorimeter ;  (3)  that  in 
case  two  thermometers  are  used,  their  indications  are  identical 
for  the  same  temperature.  All  these  three  points  may  be  con- 
sidered with  advantage  by  those  who  wish  to  get  clear  ideas 
about  the  measurement  of  heat. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  actual  process  in 
which  the  measurement  of  the  various  physical  quantities 
consists.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that,  whether  the 
quantity  be  mechanical,  optical,  acoustical,  magnetic  or 
electric,  the  process  really  and  truly  resolves  itself  into 
measuring  certain  lengths,  or  masses.*     Some  examples  will 

'  .Sflf  articles  by  Clifford  and  Maxwell :  Scientific  Apparaius,  Hand- 
Ifook  to  tke  Special  Loam  Collection^  1876,  p.  55. 
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make  this  Bufficiently  clear.  Angles  are  measured  by  lead- 
ings of  Ur^th  along  cenain  arcs  ;  the  ordinary  measure- 
menl  of  time  is  the  reading  of  an  angle  on  a  dock  face  or 
ihe  span  described  by  a  revolving!  drum  ;  foice  is  measured 
by  longHudinal  extension  of  an  elasiic  body  or  by  weighing  ; 
pressure  by  reading  the  ^eig/it  of  a  column  of  fluid  sup- 
ported by  it ;  differences  of  temperature  by  the  /engt!is  of  a 
ihennometer  scale  passed  over  by  a  mercury  thread;  heat 
by  measuring  a  mass  and  a  difference  of  temperature  ;  lu- 
minous intensity  by  the  distances  of  certain  screens  and 
sources  of  light ;  electric  currents  by  the  angular  defieetton 
of  a  galvanometer  needle ;  coefficients  of  electro-magnetic 
induction  also  by  the  angular  Ihrou-  of  a  galvanometer  needle. 
Again,  a  consideration  of  the  definitions  of  the  various 
physical  quantities  leads  in  the  same  direction.  Each 
physical  quantity  has  been  defined  in  some  way  for  the 
purpose  of  its  measurement,  and  the  definition  is  insuffi- 
cient and  practically  useless  unless  it  indicates  the  basis 
upon  which  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  depends.  A 
definition  of  force,  for  instance,  is  for  the  physicist  a  mere 
arrangement  of  words  unless  it  states  that  a  force  is  mea- 
sured by  liie  quantity  of  momentum  it  generates  in  the 
unit  o\  time  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  while  it  may  be  interest- 
ing lo  know  that  'electrical  resistance  of  a  body  is  the  oppo- 
sition it  offers  lo  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,'  yet 
we  have  not  made  much  progress  towards  understanding  the 
precise  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  'a 
resistance  of  10  ohms,'  until  we  have  acknowledged  that  the 
ratio  of  the  electromotive  force  between  two  points  of  a  con- 
ductor to  the  current  pa.ssing  between  those  points  is  a  quan- 
tity which  is  constant  for  the  same  conductor  in  the  same 
physicaJ  stale,  and  is  called  and  is  the  '  resistance '  of  the 
conductor  ;  and,  further,  liiis  only  conveys  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  our  minds  when  we  understand  the  bases  of  measure- 
mem  suggested  by  the  definitions  of  eieciromolive  loice 
ind  electric  current. 
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An  experiment  is  made  the  result  of  which  depends  upon  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  quantity  and  its  unit,  and  the  nume- 
rical relation  is  then  deduced  by  a  train  of  reasoning  which 
may,  indeed,  be  strictly  or  only  approximately  accurate.  In 
the  measurement,  for  instance,  of  a  resistance  by  Wheatstone's 
Bridge,  the  method  consists  in  arranging  the  unknown  resist- 
ance with  three  standard  resistances  so  chosen  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  no  disturbance  of  a  galvanometer  is  produced. 
We  can  then  determine  the  resistance  by  reasoning  based 
on  Ohm's  law  and  certain  properties  of  electric  currents. 
These  indirect  methods  of  comparison  do  not  always  afford 
perfectly  satisfactory  methods  of  measurement,  though  they 
are  sometimes  the  only  ones  available.  It  is  with  these  in- 
direct methods  of  comparing  quantities  with  their  units  that 
we  shall  be  mostly  concerned  in  the  experiments  detailed  in 
the  present  work. 

We  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  consideration  of  the 
experimental  basis  of  the  reasoning  on  which  the  various 
methods  depend  forms  a  very  valuable  exercise  for  the  student 
As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  determination  of  a  quantity 
of  heat  by  the  method  of  mixture  (§  39).  It  is  usual  in  the 
rougher  experiments  to  assume  (i)  that  the  heat  absorbed 
by  water  is  proportional  to  the  rise  of  temperature  ;  (2)  that 
no  heat  is  lost  from  the  vessel  or  calorimeter ;  (3)  that  in 
case  two  thermometers  are  used,  their  indications  are  identical 
for  the  same  temperature.  All  these  three  points  may  be  con- 
sidered with  advantage  by  those  who  wish  to  get  clear  ideas 
about  the  measurement  of  heat. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  actual  process  in 
which  the  measurement  of  the  various  physical  quantities 
consists.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that,  whether  the 
quantity  be  mechanical,  optical,  acoustical,  magnetic  or 
electric,  the  process  really  and  truly  resolves  itself  into 
measuring  certain  lengths,  or  masses.*     Some  examples  will 

'  Set  articles  by  Cliflfbrd  and  Maxwell :  Settntific  Apparatus,  Hand- 
hook  to  the  Special  Loan  ColUctim^  1876,  p.  55. 
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make  this  sufficiently  clear.  Angles  are  measured  by  read- 
ings of  length  along  certain  arcs  ;  the  ordinary  measure- 
ment of  time  is  the  reading  of  an  angle  on  a  clock  face  or 
the  space  described  by  a  revolving  drum  ;  force  is  measured 
by  longitudinal  extension  of  an  elastic  body  or  by  weighing  ; 
pressure  by  reading  the  height  of  a  column  of  fluid  sup- 
ported  by  it ;  diff"erences  of  temperature  by  the  lengths  of  a 
thermometer  scale  passed  over  by  a  mercury  thread ;  heat 
by  measuring  a  mass  and  a  diflerence  of  temperature ;  lu- 
minous intensity  by  the  distances  of  certain  screens  and 
sources  of  light ;  electric  currents  by  the  angttlar  deflection 
of  a  galvanometer  needle ;  coefficients  of  electro-magnetic 
induction  also  by  the  angular  throiv  of  a  galvanometer  needle. 
Again,  a  consideration  of  the  definitions  of  the  various 
physical  quantities  leads  in  the  same  direction.  Each 
physical  quantity  has  been  defined  in  some  way  for  the 
purpose  of  its  measurement,  and  the  definition  is  insuifi- 
dent  and  practically  useless  unless  it  indicates  the  basis 
upon  which  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  depends.  A 
definition  of  force,  for  instance,  is  for  the  physicist  a  mere 
arrangement  of  words  unless  it  states  that  a  force  is  mea- 
sured by  the  quantity  of  momentum  it  generates  in  the 
unit  of  time  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  while  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  *  electrical  resistance  of  a  body  is  the  oppo- 
sition it  offers  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,'  yet 
we  have  not  made  much  progress  towards  understanding  the 
precise  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  *  a 
resistance  of  10  ohms,'  until  we  have  acknowledged  that  the 
ratio  of  the  electromotive  force  between  two  points  of  a  con- 
ductor to  the  current  passing  between  those  points  is  a  quan- 
tity which  is  constant  for  the  same  conductor  in  the  same 
physical  state,  and  is  called  and  is  the  *  resistance '  of  the 
conductor  ;  and,  further,  this  only  conveys  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  our  minds  when  we  understand  the  bases  of  measure  • 
ment  suggested  by  the  definitions  of  electromotive  force 
and  electric  current. 
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all  instruments,  or  arrangements  of  apparatus,  possess  the 
following  functions : — 

*  I.  The  Source  of  energy.  The  energy  involved  in  the 
phenomenon  we  are  studying  is  not,  of  course,  produced 
from  nothing,  but  enters  the  apparatus  at  a  particular  place 
which  we  may  call  the  Source. 

*  2.  The  channels  or  distributors  of  energy,  which  carry 
it  to  the  places  where  it  is  required  to  do  work. 

*3.  The  restraints  wliich  prevent  it  from  doing  work 
when  it  is  not  required. 

*  4.  The  reser\'oirs  in  which  energy  is  stored  up  when  it 
is  not  required. 

*  5.  Apparatus  for  allowing  superfluous  energy  to  escape. 

*  6.  Regulators  for  equalising  the  rate  at  which  work  is 
done. 

*  7.  Indicators  or  movable  pieces  which  are  acted  upon 
by  the  forces  under  investigation. 

*  8.  Fixed  scales  on  which  the  position  of  the  indicator 
IS  read  oft' 

The  various  experiments  differ  in  respect  of  the  functions 
included  under  the  first  six  headings,  while  those  under  the 
headings  numbered  7  and  8  will  be  much  the  same  for  aU 
instruments,  and  these  are  the  parts  with  which  the  actual 
observations  for  measurement  are  made.  In  some  experi- 
ments, as  in  optical  measurements,  the  observations  are 
simply  those  of  length  and  angles,  and  we  do  not  compare 
forces  at  all,  the  whole  of  the  measurements  being  ultimately 
length  measurements.  In  others  we  are  concerned  with 
forces  either  mechanical,  hydrostatic,  electric  or  magnetic, 
and  an  experiment  consists  in  observations  of  the  magni- 
tude of  these  forces  under  certain  conditions  ;  while,  again, 
the  ullimaLc  measurements  will  be  measurements  of  length 
and  of  mass.  In  all  these  experiments,  then,  we  find  a 
foundation  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  measure- 
ment of  length  and  of  the  measurements  of  force  and  mass. 
The  knowledge  of  the  first  involves  an  acquaintance  with 
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some  of  the  elementary  properties  of  space,  and  to  under- 
stand the  latter  we  must  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
properties  of  matter,  the  medium  by  which  we  are  able  to 
realise  the  existence  of  force  and  energy,  and  with  the  pro- 
perties of  motion,  since  all  energy  is  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  motion  of  matter.  We  cannot,  then,  do  better 
than  urge  those  who  intend  making  physical  experiments  to 
begin  by  obtaining  a  sound  knowledge  of  those  principles 
of  dynamics,  which  are  included  in  an  elementary  account 
of  the  science  of  matter  and  motion.  The  opportunity  has 
been  laid  before  them  by  one — to  whom,  indeed,  many 
other  debts  of  gratitude  are  owed  by  the  authors  of  this 
work — who  was  well  known  as  being  foremost  in  scientific 
book-writing,  as  well  as  a  great  master  of  the  subject.  For 
us  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Maxwell's  work  on  *  Mattel 
and  Motion  *  as  the  model  of  what  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  physics  should  be. 


CHAPTER   XL 

UNITS   OF   MEASUkliMKNT. 


A/et/iod  of  Expressing  a  Physical  Quantity, 

In  considering  how  to  express  the  result  of  a  physical  experi- 
ment undertaken  with  a  view  to  measurement,  two  cases 
essentially  different  in  character  present  themselves.  In  the 
first  the  result  which  we  wish  to  express  is  a  concrete  physical 
quantity^  and  in  the  second  it  is  merely  the  ratio  of  two 
physical  quantities  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  accordingly  a 
number.  It  will  be  easier  to  fix  our  ideas  on  this  point  if 
we  consider  a  particular  example  of  each  of  these  cases, 
instead  of  discussing  the  question  in  general  terms.  Con- 
sider, theiefoie,  the  difference  in  the  expression  of  the  result 
of  two  experiments,  one  to  measure  a  quantity  of  heat  and 
the  second  to  measure  a  speciSc  heat — the  measuTdrcvexvXs 
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of  a  mass  and  a  specific  gravity  might  be  contrasted  in  a 
perfectly  similar  manner — in  the  former  the  numerical  value 
will  be  different  for  every  different  method  employed  to 
express  quantities  of  heat ;  while  in  the  latter  the  result,  being 
a  pure  number,  will  be  the  same  whatever  plan  of  measuring 
quantities  of  heat  may  have  been  adopted  in  the  course  of 
the  experiment,  provided  only  that  we  have  adhered  through- 
out to  the  same  plan,  when  once  adopted.  In  the  latter  case, 
therefore,  the  number  obtained  is  a  complete  expression 
of  the  result,  while  in  the  former  the  numerical  value  alone 
conveys  no  definite  information.  We  can  form  no  estimate 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  quantity  unless  we  know  also  the 
unit  which  has  been  employed.  The  complete  expression, 
therefore,  of  a  physical  quantity  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  ratio  consists  of  two  parts  :  (i)  the  unit  quantity 
employed,  and  (2)  the  numerical  part  expressing  the  number 
of  times,  whole  or  fractional,  which  the  unit  quantity  is 
contained  in  the  quantity  measured.  The  unit  is  a  concrete 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  as  tfiat  in  the  expression  of  which  it 
is  used. 

If  we  represent  a  quantity  by  a  symbol,  that  must  likewise 
consist  of  two  parts,  one  representing  the  numerical  part  and 
the  other  representing  the  concrete  unit  A  general  form 
for  the  complete  expression  of  a  quantity  may  therefore  be 
taken  to  be  q  [q],  where  q  represents  the  numerical  part  and 
[q]  the  concrete  unit.  For  instance,  in  representing  a  certain 
length  we  may  say  it  is  5  [feet],  when  the  numerical  part  of 
the  expression  is  5  and  the  unit  [foot].  The  number  q  is 
called  the  numerical  measure  of  the  quantity  for  the  unit  [q]. 

Arbitrary  and  Absolute  Units, 

The  method  of  measuring  a  quantity,  q  [q],  is  thus  resolved 
into  two  parts  :  (i)  the  selection  of  a  suitable  unit  [q],  and 
(2)  the  determination  of  ^,  the  number  of  times  which  this 
unit  is  contained  in  the  quantity  to  be  measured.  The 
second  part  is  a  matter  for  experimental  determination,  and 
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has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter.  We  proceed 
to  consider  the  first  part  more  closely. 

The  selection  of  [q]  is,  and  must  be,  entirely  arbitrary — 
that  is,  at  the  discretion  of  the  particular  observer  who  is 
making  the  measurement  It  is,  however,  generally  wished 
by  an  observer  that  his  numerical  results  should  be  under- 
stood and  capable  of  verification  by  others  who  have  not  the 
advantage  of  using  his  apparatus,  and  to  secure  this  he  must 
be  able  so  to  define  the  unit  he  selects  that  it  can  be  repro- 
duced in  other  places  and  at  other  times,  or  compared  with 
the  units  used  by  other  observers.  This  tends  to  the  general 
adoption  on  the  part  of  scientific  men  of  common  standards 
of  length,  mass,  and  time,  although  agreement  on  this  point 
is  not  quite  so  general  as  could  be  wished.  There  are, 
however,  two  well-recognised  standards  of  length* :  viz.  (i) 
the  British  standard  yard,  which  is  the  length  at  62°  F. 
between  two  marks  on  the  gold  plugs  of  a  bronze  bar  in 
the  Standards  Office ;  and  (2)  (he  standard  metre  as  kept 
in  the  French  Archives,  which  is  equivalent  to  39*37079 
British  inches.  Any  observer  in  measuring  a  length  adopts 
the  one  or  the  other  as  he  pleases.  All  graduated  instru- 
ments for  measuring  lengths  have  been  compared  either 
directly  or  indirecdy  with  one  of  these  standards.  If  great 
accuracy  in  length  measurement  is  required  a  direct  com- 
parison must  be  obtained  between  the  scale  used  and  the 
standard.  This  can  be  done  by  sending  the  instrument  to  be 
used  to  the  Standards  Office  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  are  likewise  two  well-recognised  standards  of 
mass ,  viz.  (i)  the  British  standard  pound,  a  certain  mass 
of  platinum  kept  in  the  Standards  Office  ;  and  (2)  the 
kilogramme  des  Archives,  a  mass  of  platinum  kept  in  the 
French  Archives,  originally  selected  as  the  mass  of  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  cubic  metre  of  pure  water  at  4"^  C.     One 

■  See  Biaxwell's  Heat^  chap.  iv.  The  British  Standards  are  now 
kept  at  tlie  Standaidi  Office  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Wesiminnei,  m 
iccofdance  with  ihe  *  Weigbu  uid  Measures  Act,'  187& 
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or  other  of  these  standards,  or  a  simple  fraction  or  multiple 
of  one  of  them,  is  generally  selected  as  a  unit  in  which  to 
measure  masses  by  any  observer  making  mass  measure- 
ments. The  kilogramme  and  the  pound  were  carefully  com- 
pared by  the  late  Professor  W.  H.  Miller ;  one  pound  is 
equivalent  to  '453593  kilogramme. 

With  respect  to  the  unit  of  time  there  is  no  such 
divergence,  as  the  second  is  generally  adopted  as  the  unit 
of  time  for  scientific  measurement.  The  second  is  Beiw 
of  the  mean  solar  day,  and  is  therefore  easily  reproducible 
as  long  as  the  mean  solar  day  remains  of  its  present 
length. 

These  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time  are  perfectly  arbi- 
trary. We  might  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  measure  any 
other  physical  quantity  whatever,  select  arbitrarily  a  unit 
quantity  of  the  same  kind,  and  make  use  of  it  just  as  we 
select  the  standard  pound  as  a  unit  of  mass  and  use  it  Thus 
to  measure  a  force  we  might  select  a  unit  of  force,  say  the 
force  of  gravity  upon  a  particular  body  at  a  particular  place, 
and  express  forces  in  terms  of  it.  This  is  the  gravitation 
method  of  measuring  forces  which  is  often  adopted  in 
practice.  It  is  not  quite  so  arbitrary  as  it  might  have  been, 
for  the  body  generally  selected  as  being  the  body  upon 
which,  at  Lat.  45®,  gravity  exerts  the  unit  force  is  either  the 
standard  pound  or  the  standard  gramme,  whereas  some  other 
body  quite  unrelated  to  the  mass  standards  might  have  been 
chosen.  In  this  respect  the  gallon,  as  a  unit  of  measurement 
of  volume,  is  a  better  example  of  arbitrariness.  It  contains 
ten  pounds  of  water  at  a  certain  temperature. 

We  may  mention  here,  as  additional  examples  of  arbitrary 
units,  the  degree  as  a  unit  of  angular  measurement,  the 
thermometric  degree  as  the  unit  of  measurement  of  tem- 
perature, the  calorie  as  a  unit  of  quantity  of  heat,  the  standard 
atmosphere,  or  atmo,  as  a  unit  of  measurement  of  fluid 
pressure,  Snow  Harris's  unit  jar  for  quantities  of  electricity, 
and  the  6.A.  unit  of  electrical  resistance. 
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Absolute  Units, 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  obtaining  an  arbitrary  standard 
which  is  sufficiently  permanent  to  be  reproducible  makes  this 
arbitrary  method  not  always  applicable.  A  fair  example  of 
this  is  in  the  case  of  measurement  of  electro-motive  force,' 
for  which  no  generally  accepted  arbitrary  standard  has  yet 
been  found,  although  it  has  been  sought  for  very  diligently. 
There  are  also  other  reasons  which  tend  to  make  physicists 
select  the  units  for  a  large  number  of  quantities  with  a  view 
to  simplifying  many  of  the  numerical  calculations  in  which 
the  quantities  occur,  and  thus  the  arbitrary  choice  of  a  unit 
for  a  particular  quantity  is  directed  by  a  principle  of  selection 
which  makes  it  depend  upon  the  units  already  selected  for 
the  measurement  of  other  quantities.  We  thus  get  systems 
of  units,  such  that  when  a  certain  number  of  fundamental 
units  are  selected,  the  choice  of  the  rest  follows  from  fixed 
principles.  Such  a  system  is  called  an  *  absolute '  system  of 
units,  and  the  units  themselves  are  often  called  'absolute/ 
although  the  term  does  not  strictly  apply  to  the  individual 
units.  We  have  still  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which 
absolute  systems  are  founded. 

Nearly  all  the  quantitative  physical  laws  express  relations 
between  the  numerical  measures  of  quantities,  and  the 
general  form  of  relation  is  that  the  numerical  measure  of 
some  quantity,  Q,  is  proportional  (either  directly  or  inversely) 
to  certain  powers  of  the  numerical  measures  of  the  quan- 
tities X,  V,  z  .  .  .  \i  q^  x^  y^  z^  ,  ,  ,  be  the  numerical 
measures  of  these  quantities,  then  we  may  generalise  the 
physical  law,  and  express  it  algebraically  thus  :  q  is  propor- 
tional to  xT^  ^,  r,  .  .  .,  or  by  the  variation  equation 

q  ocx\y^.  sY.  ,  ,  . 

where  o,  /3,  y  may  be  either  positive  or  negative,  whole  or  frac- 
tional  The  following  instances  will  make  our  meaning  clear : 

'  Since  this  was  writteji,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  E.M.?.  o(  ^ 
iMihuer-Cbrk's  cell  is  very  nearly  coostani.  and  equal  to  i*4^no\1 
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(i.)  The  volumes  of  bodies  of  similar  shape  are  propor- 
tional to  the  third  power  of  their  linear  dimensions,  or 

(2.)  The  rate  of  change  of  momentum  is  proportional  to 
the  impressed  force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  force  is  impressed  (Second  Law  of  Motion),  or 

/oc  ma, 

(3.)  The  pressure  at  any  point  of  a  heavy  fluid  is  propor- 
tional to  the  depth  of  the  point,  the  density  of  the  fluid,  and 
the  intensity  of  gravity,  or 

pochpg, 

(4.)  When  work  produces  heat,  the  quantity  of  heat 
produced  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  work 
expended  (First  Law  of  Thermo-dynamics),  or 

hocw, 

(5.)  The  force  acting  upon  a  magnetic  pole  at  the  centre 
of  a  circular  arc  of  wire  in  which  a  current  is  flowing,  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  pole,  the  length 
of  the  wire,  and  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  or 


/ 


oc 


/* 


u 


and  so  on  for  all  the  experimental  physical  laws. 

We  may  thus  take  the  relation  between  the  numerical 
measures — 

to  be  the  general  form  of  the  expression  ol  an  experimental 

law  relating  to  physical  quantities.     This  may  be  written  in 

the  form 

q^kx^/sS'  ...  ,        .         .  (i) 

when  ^  is  a  '  constant.' 

This  equation,  as  we  have  already  stated,  expresses  a 


i 
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elation  between  the  numenVaJ  measures  of  ihe  qnandties 
involved,  and  hence  if  one  of  the  units  of  measurement  is 
changed,  the  numerical  measure  of  the  same  actual  quan- 
tity will  be  changed  in  the  inverse  ratio,  and  the  value  of  k 
will  be  thereby  changed. 

We  may  always  determine  the  numerical  value  of  k  if 
we  can  substitute  actual  numbers  for  g,  x,  y,  t,  ...  In 
the  equation  (i). 

For  example,  the  gaseous  laws  may  be  expressed  in 
words  thus: — 

•The  pressure  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  temperature  measured  from  —273'  C,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  volume,'  or  as  a  variation 
.equation — 


We  may  determine  jf  for  i  gramme  of  a  given  gas,  say 
hj'drogen,  from  the  consideration  thai  1  gramme  of  hydro- 
gen, ai  a  pressure  of  760  miiL  of  mercury  and  at  a"  C,  occu- 
pies 1 1 zoo  cc 

t     Substituting/ =  760,  ^=273,  v=  moo,  we  get 
r: 
nte 
*9lu 


d  hence 

/=3iiSo?  .        .        .  (=). 


Here/  has  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the  leTi>;lh  of  an 

ivaleni  column  of  mercury  ;  and  thus,  if  for  v  and  6  we 

ibstiiute  in  equation  (2)  the  numerical  measures  of  any 

♦oliime  and  temperature  respectively,  we  shall  obtain  the 

conesponding  pressure  of  i  gramme  of  hydrogen  expressed 

millimelres  of  mercury. 

Thi^  however,  is  not  the  standstrd  method  of  expiesaitt^.  < 
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a  pressure ;  its  standard  expression  is  the  force  per  unit  of 
area.  If  we  adopt  the  standard  method  we  must  substitute 
for/  not  760,  but  76  x  13*6  x  981,  this  being  the  number  of 
units  of  force '  in  the  weight  of  the  above  column  of  mercury 
of  one  square-centimetre  section.  We  should  then  get  for  k 
a  different  value,  viz. : — 

J.      1,0 14,000  X  1 1200 

k  =  -^ — =  4 1 500000, 

273 
so  that 

/  =  41500000-  .        .        .  (3), 

V 

and  now  substituting  any  values  for  the  temperature  and 
volume,  we  have  the  corresponding  pressure  of  i  gramme 
of  hydrogen  expressed  in  units  of  force  per  square  centimetre. 

Thus,  in  the  general  equation  (i),  the  numerical  value  of 
k  depends  upon  the  units  in  which  the  related  quantities 
are  measured  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  may  assign  any  value 
we  please  to  k  by  properly  selecting  the  units  in  which  the 
related  quantities  are  measured. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  equation 

qrnzkx^fz''  .  .  . 

we  only  require  to  be  able  to  select  one  of  the  units  in  order 
to  make  k  what  we  please  ;  thus  ^,  ^  2:,  .  .  .  may  be  beyond 
our  control,  yet  if  we  may  give  q  any  numerical  value  we 
wish,  by  selecting  its  unit,  then  k  may  be  made  to  assume 
any  value  required.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  convenience  if  k  were  made  equal  to 
unity.  This  can  be  done  if  we  choose  the  proper  unit  in 
which  to  measure  q.  Now,  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
there  is  no  other  countervailing  reason  for  selecting  a 
different  unit  in  which  to  measure  q,  and  our  power  of 
arbitrary  selection  of  a  unit  for  q  is  thus  exercised,  not  by 
selecting  a  particular  quantity  of  the  same  kind  as  q  as  unit, 

^  The  units  of  force  |iere  used  aie  dynei  or  ccs.  units  of  forrc. 


«    < 
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and  holding  to  it  however  other  quantities  may  be  mea- 
sured, but  by  agreeing  that  the  choice  of  a  unit  for  q 
shall  be  determined  by  the  previous  selections  of  units  for 
X,  Y,  z, .  . .  together  with  the  consideration  that  the  quancity 
k  shall  be  equal  to  unity. 

^^  § 

^'  Fundamental  Units  and  Derived  Units, 

It  is  found  that  this  principle,  when  fully  carried  out, 
leaves  us  free  to  choose  arbitrarily  three  units,  which  are 
therefore  called  fundamental  units,  and  that  most  of  the 
other  units  employed  in  physical  measurement  can  be  defined 
with  reference  to  the  fundamental  units  by  the  consider- 
ation that  the  factor  k  in  the  equations  connecting  them 
shall  be  equal  to  unity.  Units  obtained  in  this  way  are 
caUed  derived  units,  and  all  the  derived  units  belong  to  an 
absolute  system  based  on  the  three  fundamental  units. 

Absolute  Systems  of  Units, 

Any  three  units  (of  which  no  one  is  derivable  from  tlie 
other  two)  may  be  selected  as  fundamental  units.  In  those 
systems^  however,  at  present  in  use,  the  units  of  length, 
mass,  and  time  have  been  set  aside  as  arbitrary  fundamental 
units,  and  the  various  systems  of  absolute  units  differ  only 
in  regard  to  the  particular  units  selected  for  the  measure- 
ment of  length,  mass,  and  time.  In  the  absolute  system 
adopted  by  the  British  Association,  the  fundamental  units 
selected  are  the  centimetre,  the  gramme,  and  the  second  re- 
spectively, and  the  system  is,  for  this  reason,  known  as  the 
CG.S.  systeuL 

For  magnetic  surveying  the  British  Government  uses  an 
absolute  system  based  on  the  foot,  grain,  and  second  ;  and 
scientific  men  on  the  Continent  frequently  use  a  system 
based  on  the  millimetre,  milligramme,  and  second,  as  fun- 
damental units.  An  attempt  was  also  made,  with  partial 
success,  to  introduce  into  England  a  system  of  absolute 
units,  based  upon  the  foot,  pound,  and  second  as  funda- 
mental units* 
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The  C.G.S.  System, 

The  table,  p.  i8,  shows  the  method  of  derivation  of 
such  absolute  units  on  the  C.G.S.  system  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of  in  this  book.  The  first  column 
contains  the  denominations  of  the  quantities  measured ; 
the  second  contains  the  verbal  expression  of  the  physical 
law  on  which  the  derivation  is  based,  while  the  third  gives 
the  expression  of  the  law  as  a  variation  equation  ;  the  fourth 
and  fifth  columns  give  the  definition  of  the  C.G.S.  unit 
obtained  and  the  name  assigned  to  it  respectively,  while  the 
last  gives  the  dimensional  equation.  This  will  be  explained 
later  (p.  24). 

The  equations  given  in  the  third  column  are  reduced  to 
ordinary  equalities  by  the  adoption  of  the  unit  defined  in 
the  next  column,  or  of  another  unit  belonging  to  an  absolute 
system  based  on  the  same  principles. 

Some  physical  laws  express  relations  between  quantities 
whose  units  have  already  been  provided  for  on  the  absolute 
system,  and  hence  we  cannot  reduce  the  variation  equations 
to  ordinary  equalities.  This  is  the  case  with  the  formula  for 
the  gaseous  laws  already  mentioned  (p.  15). 

A  complete  system  of  units  has  thus  been  formed  on 
the  C.G.S.  absolute  system,  many  of  which  are  now  in 
practical  use.  Some  of  the  electrical  units  are,  however, 
proved  to  be  not  of  a  suitable  magnitude  for  the  electrical 
measurements  most  frequently  occurring.  For  this  reason 
practical  units  have  been  adopted  which  are  not  identical 
with  the  C.G.S.  units  given  in  the  table  (p.  20),  but  are 
immediately  derived  firom  them  by  multiplication  by  some 
power  of  10.  The  names  of  the  units  in  use,  and  the 
factors  of  derivation  from  the  corresponding  C.Ci.S.  units 
are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Table  of  Practical  Units  for  Electrical  Measurement 

RELATED  TO  THE  C.G.S.    ElECTRO-MAGNETIC  SYSTEM. 


Quantity 

Unit 

Equivalent  in  CG.S.  units 

Electric  current 

Ampire 

10 -> 

Electromotive  force 

Volt 

I0« 

Resistance 

Ohm 

I0» 

Capacity  . 

Farad 

io-» 

Rate  of  working 

Watt 

IO» 

Quantity  of  Electricity     . 

Coulomb 

10 -> 

To  shorten  the  notation  when  a  very  small  fraction  or  a 
very  large  multiple  of  a  unit  occurs,  the  prefixes  micro-  and 
mega-  have  been  introduced  to  represent  respectively  divi- 
sion and  multiplication  by  lo*.     Thus: — 

A  mega-dyne  =  lo®  dynes. 


A  micro-farad  = 


{^ 


farad. 


Arbitrary  Units  at  present  employed. 

For  many  of  the  quantities  referred  to  in  the  table  (p.  i8) 
no  arbitrary  unit  has  ever  been  used.  Velocity,  for  instance, 
has  always  been  measured  by  the  space  passed  over  in  a 
unit  of  time.  And  for  many  of  them  the  physical  law  given 
in  the  second  column  is  practically  the  definition  of  the 
quantity  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  resistance.  Ohm's 
law  is  the  only  definition  that  can  be  given  of  resistance  as 
a  measurable  quantity. 

For  the  measurement  of  some  of  these  quantities,  how- 
ever, arbitrary  units  have  been  used,  especially  for  quan- 
tities which  have  long  been  measured  in  an  ordinary  way  as 
volumes,  forces,  &c 

Arbitrary  units  are  still  in  use  for  the  measurement  of 
temperature  and  quantities  of  heat;  also  for  light  intensity, 
and  some  other  magnitudes. 

We  have  collected  in  the  following  table  some  of  the 
arbitrary  units  employed,  and  given  the  results  of  experi- 
menta]  detenninations  of  their  equivalents  in   the  absolute 
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units  for  the  measurement  of  the  same  quantity  when  such 
exist : — 

Table  op  Arbitrary  Units. 


Quantity 


Angle 


Force 

Work 
Temperature 


I 

Quantity    of 
beat 


Intensity    of 
light 


'  Electrical  rc- 
i      sistance 


Arbitrary  unit  employed 


De^ee  (^Ju  part  of  two 

right  angles) 
Radian   (unit    of    circular 

measure) 

Pound  weight 

Gramme  weight 

Foot-pound 
Kflogramme- metre 

Degree  Centigrade,  corre- 
sponding to  j^  of  the 
expansion  ot  mercury 
m  glass  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling 
points;  degree  Fahren- 
heit, corresponding  to 
yI^  of  the  same  quantity 

Amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature 
of  unit  mass  of  water 
one  degree 

Standard  candle.  Sperm 
candles  of  six  to  the 
pound,  each  burning  120 
grains  an  hour 

The  Paris  Conference  stan- 
dard. The  light  emitted 
by  I  sq.  cm.  of  platinum 
at  its  melting  point 

The  B.A.  unit  (originally 
intended  to  represent 
the  ohm) 

The  *  ohm  *  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  resistance  at  o  C. 
of  a  column  of  mercury 
106*3  cm.  long,  of 
uniform  cross-section, 
14*4521  grms.  in  mass. 


Equivalent  in  absolute  units 


32*2  poundals  (British 

absolute  units) 
981  dynes 

32*2  foot-poundals 
9-81  X  10'  ergs 


The  gramme  -  centi- 
grade unit  is  equi- 
valent to  4*214  X  10- 
ergs 


•9866  true  ohm* 


*  piveifdish  Laboratory  determinations. 


-  * 
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Changes  from  one  Absolute  System  of  Units  to  another. 

Dimensional  equations. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  are  more  than 
one  absolute  system  of  units  in  use  by  physicists.  They  are 
deduced  in  accordance  with  the  same  principles,  but  are 
based  on  different  values  assigned  to  the  fundamental  units. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  of  importance  to  determine  the 
factor  by  which  a  quantity  measured  in  terms  of  a  unit  be- 
longing to  one  system  must  be  multiplied,  in  order  to  express 
it  in  terms  of  the  unit  belonging  to  another  system.  Since 
the  systems  are  absolute  systems,  certain  variation  equations 
become  actual  equalities  ;  and  since  the  two  systems  adopt 
tlie  same  principles,  the  corresponding  equations  will  have 
the  constant  k  equal  to  unity  for  each  system.  Thus,  if  we 
take  the  equation  (i)  (p  14)  as  a  type  of  one  of  these  equa- 
tions, we  have  the  relation  between  the  numerical  measures 

holding  simultaneously  for  both  systems. 

Or,  if  ^,  jc,  y^  Zy  be  the  numerical  measures  of  any  quan- 
tities on  the  one  absolute  system  ;  q\  x',  y,  a/,  the  numerical 
measures  of  tlie  same  actual  quantities  on  the  other  system, 

t^^^  q^:xry'z-      .         .         .         .  (i) 

and  q'  =  x'^y^  s!"   .        .        .        .  (2). 

Now,  following  the  usual  notation,  let  [q],  [x],  [v],  [z] 
be  the  concrete  units  for  the  measurement  of  the  quantities 
on  the  former,  which  we  will  call  the  old,  system,  [q'],  [x'], 
[v'],  [z']  the  concrete  units  for  their  measurement  on  the 
new  system. 

Then,  since  we  are  measuring  the  same  actual  quantitie^^ 


(3)- 


>  The  symbol  =  is  used  to  denote  absolute  identity,  as  distingnished 
^nzo  Dumencal  eqtmiltj. 
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In  these  we  may  see  clearly  the  expression  of  the 
well-known  law,  that  if  the  unit  in  which  a  quantity  is 
measured  be  changed,  the  ratio  of  the  numerical  measures 
of  the  same  quantity  for  the  two  units  is  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  units. 

From  equations  (i)  and  (2)  we  get 

and  substituting  from  (3).* 


^=(J)'(;)'(J): 


]""1[x]AHA[^J- 


<t     [Q 

Thus,  if  f,  17,  f  be  the  ratio  of  the  new  units  [x'],  [y'], 
[z*]  to  the  old  units  [x],  [y],  [z]  respectively,  then  the  ratio  p 
of  the  new  unit  [q']  to  the  old  unit  [q]  is  equal  to  i^iftj, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  new  numerical  measure  to  the  old  is 
the  reciprocal  of  this. 

Thus 

P—t'fi!' (4). 

The  equation  (4),  which  expresses  the  relation  between 
the  ratios  in  which  the  units  are  changed,  is  of  the  same 
form  as  (i),  the  original  expression  of  the  physical  law.  So 
that  whenever  we  have  a  physical  law  thus  expressed,  we 
get  at  once  a  relation  between  the  ratios  in  which  the  units 
are  changed.  We  may,  to  avoid  multiplying  notations, 
write  it,  if  we  please,  in  the  following  form  : — 

[Q]  =  [x]-[Y]'[2]r  .  .  (5),  . 

where  now  [q],  [x],  [y],  [z]  no  longer  stand  for  concrete 
units^  but  for  the  ratios  in  which  the  concrete  units  are  changed. 
It  should  be  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  this,  as  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  even  to  imagine  the  multiplication  of  one 
concrete  quantity  by  another,  but  the  constant  use  of  the 
JdBnticail  form  may  sometimes  lead  the  student  to  infer  that 
the  actual  wxH^fMcatioa  or  division  of  concrete  quanuu^^ 

y 
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takes  place.  If  we  quite  clearly  understand  that  the  sen- 
tence has  no  meaning  except  as  an  abbreviation,  we  may 
express  equation  (5)  in  words  by  saying  that  the  unit  of  Q  is 
the  product  of  the  a  power  of  the  unit  of  x,  the  ^  power  of  the 
unit  of  Y,  and  the  y  power  of  the  unit  of  z  \  but  if  there  is 
the  least  danger  of  our  being  taken  at  our  word  in  express- 
ing ourselves  thus,  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  ratio 
in  which  the  unit  of  Q  is  changed  when  the  units  of  x,  y,  z 
are  changed  in  the  ratios  of  [x]  :  i,  [y]  :  i  and  [z]  :  i  re- 
spectively, is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  a  power  of  [x],  the 
j8  power  of  [y],  and  the  y  power  of  [z]. 

We  thus  see  that  if  [x],  [y],  [z]  be  the  ratios  of  the  new 
units  to  the  old,  then  equation  (5)  gives  the  ratio  of  the  new 
unit  of  Q  to  the  old,  and  the  reciprocal  is  the  ratio  of  the 
new  numerical  measure  to  the  old  numerical  measure. 

We  may  express  this  concisely,  thus  : — If  in  the  equa- 
tion (5)  we  substitute  for  [x],  [y],  [z]  the  new  units  in  terms 
of  the  old,  the  result  is  the  factor  by  which  the  old  unit  of 
Q  must  be  multiplied  to  give  the  new  unit ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  substitute  for  [x],  [y],  [z]  the  old  units  in  terms 
of  the  new,  then  the  result  is  the  factor  by  which  the  old 
numerical  measure  must  be  multiplied  to  give  the  new 
numerical  measure. 

If  the  units  [x],  [y],  [z]  be  derived  units,  analogous 
equations  may  be  obtained,  connecting  the  ratios  in  which 
they  are  changed  with  those  in  which  the  fundamental  units 
are  changed,  and  thus  the  ratio  in  which  [q]  is  changed  can 
be  ultimately  expressed  in  terms  of  the  ratios  in  which  the 
fundamental  units  are  changed. 

We  thus  obtain  for  every  derived  unit 

[q]  =  [l]-[m]''[t]'    .  .        .(6). 

[l],  [m],  [t]  representing  the  ratios  in  which  the  funda- 
mental units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  respectively,  are 
changed. 

The  eguaHon  (6)  is  called  the  dimensional  equation  for 
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[q],  and  the  indices  a,  ^,  y  are  called  the  dimensions  of  q 
with  respect  to  length,  mass,  and  time  respectively. 

The  dimensional  equation  for  any  derived  unit  may  thus 
be  deduced  from  the  physical  laws  by  which  the  unit  is 
defined,  namely,  those  whose  expressions  are  converted  from 
variation  equations  to  equalities  by  the  selection  of  the  unit. 

We  may  thus  obtain  the  dimensional  equations  which 
are  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  (p.  18).  We  give 
here  one  or  two  examples. 

(i)  To  find  the  Dimensional  Equation  for  Velocity. 
Physical  law 


or 


s 


Hence 


M  = 


=  W_ 


[L][T]-1. 


(2)  To  find  the  Dimensional  Equation  for  Force, 
Physical  law 

/  =  ma. 
Hence 

[F]  =  [M]  M  ; 
but 


a 
F 


[Ml  [L]  [T]-*. 


(3)  To  find  the  Dimensional  Equation  for  Strength  of 
Magnetic  Pole, 
Physical  law 


Hence 


.♦.  V?  =  /«/. 


.* 
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But 


■tj-». 
[l]»[t]-«, 


F  =  [m]  [l] 
.-.    M«  =  [Mj 

or 

When  the  dimensional  equations  for  the  different  units 
have  been  obtained,  the  calculation  of  the  factor  for  con- 
version is  a  very  simple  matter,  following  the  law  given  on 
p.  26.    We  may  recapitulate  the  law  here. 

To  find  the  Factor  by  which  to  multiply  the  Numerical 
Measure  of  a  Quantity  to  convert  it  from  the  old  System  of 
Units  to  the  new,  substitute  for  [l]  [mJ  and  [t]  in  the  Dimen- 
sional Equation  the  old  Units  of  Lengthy  MasSy  and  Time 
respectively^  expressed  in  terms  of  the  new. 

We  may  shew  this  by  an  example. 

To  find  the  Factor  for  converting  the  Strength  of  a  Mag- 
netic Pole  from  CG.S  to  Foot-grain-second  Units — 

I  C.G.S.  unit  of  magnetic  pole 

=  1    X    [M]i[L]i[T]-l 

=  I  X  [gm.]i  [cm.]t  [sec.]~^ 
=  I   X  [15-4  gr.]i  [0*0328  ft.]*  [sec.]-^ 
=  I  X  (15*4)*  (0-0328)?  [gr.]^  [ft.)?  [sec.]-^ 
=  '0233  foot-grain-second  unit. 

That  is,  a  pole  whose  strength  is  5  in  C.G.S.  units  has  a 
strength  of  'i  165  foot-grain-second  units. 

Conversion  of  Quantities  expressed  in  Arbitrary  Units, 

We  have  shewn  above  how  to  cliange  from  one  system 
of  units  to  another  when  both  systems  are  absolute  and 
based  on  the  same  laws.    If  a  quantity  is  expressed  in 
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hrbitntry  units,  it  must  first  be  expressed  in  a  unit  belongiDg 
to  some  absolute  system,  and  then  the  conversion  factor 
can  be  calculated  as  above.     For  eitample  ;— 

To  txprtis  15  Foot-pounds  in  Ergs. 

The  foot-pound  is  not  an  absolute  unit.  We  must 
firsl  obtain  the  amount  of  work  eiLpiessed  in  absolute  units. 
Now,  since^=  3J'2  in  British  absolute  units,  i  foot-pound 
•=  n,iz  fool-poundals  (British  absolute  tiniis). 

.'.    15  foot-pounds  i=  I5X33-I  fool- poundals. 

We  can  now  convert  from  foot-poundnls  to  ergs. 
The  dimensional  equation  is 

L  M-MM'W-- 

1  I  foot  =  30s  cm. 

1  lb.    =  454  gm. 
Substituting 

[m]=4S4.  [i-]=3o-5 
we  get 

[w]  =  454  X  (30-5)'. 
Hence 

IS  foot-pounds=  15x31  ■2X454x(30s)' ergs. 
^  7'04X  10" ergs. 
Sometimes  neither  of  the  units  belongs  strictly  lo  an 
absolute  system,   although   a   change  of  the    fundamental 
units  alters  the  unit  in  question.     For  example : — 

To  find  Iht  Mtchankal  Eijuivahnl  of  Hca!  in  C.  C.S. 
Cenligrtide  Units,  knoiving  that  its  Value  for  a  Pou'id 
Fakrenheit  Unit  of  Heat  «  772  Foot-pounds. 

The  mechanical  equivalent  of  lieat  is  the  amount  of 
work  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  iieat.  Fot  the  CCS.  Centt- 
giade  unit  of  heat,  it  is,  thercfon.-,  J 

I  2x  -    x-112  foot-pountla.  fl 

U  5    454  ^  .         M 
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This  amount  of  heat  is  equivalent  to 

2  X  —  X  772  X  1*36  X  10'  ergs, 
5     454 

or  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  one  C.G.S.  Centigrade  unit 
of  heat 

=  4"i4X  10'  ergs. 

If  the  agreement  between  scientific  men  as  to  the 
selection  of  fundamental  units  had  been  universal,  a  great 
deal  of  arithmetical  calculation  which  is  now  necessary 
would  have  been  avoided.  There  is  some  hope  that  in 
future  one  uniform  system  may  be  adopted,  but  even  then 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  be  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  changing  from  one  system  to  another  in  order 
to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  results  already  published 
To  form  a  basis  of  calculation,  tables  showing  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  different  fundamental  units  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  same  quantity  are  necessary.  Want  of  space 
prevents  our  giving  them  here  ;  we  refer  instead  to  Nos.  9-12 
of  the  tables  by  Mr.  S.  Lupton  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  we  shall  refer  to 
the  same  work  ^  whenever  we  have  occasion  to  notice  the 
necessity  for  a  table  of  constants  for  use  in  the  experiments 
described 


CHAPTER  III. 

JMIVSICAL   ARITHMETIC 

Approximate  Measurements- 

One  of  the  first  lessons  which  is  learned  by  an  experimenter 
making  measurements  on  scientific  methods  is  that  the 
number  obtained  as  a  result  is  not  a  perfectly  exact  expres- 
sion of  the  quantity  measured,  but  represents  it  only  within 

*  Numerical  Tables  and  ConstanU  in  Eleinemary  Scietue^  by  S. 
Lupton. 


1  limils  of  error.  If  the  distance  between  two  towns 
be  given  as  fifteen  miles,  we  do  not  understand  that  the 
distance  has  been  measured  and  found  to  be  exactly  fifteen 
tniles,  without  anj  yards,  feci,  inches,  or  fractions  of  an 
inch,  but  that  the  distance  is  nearer  to  fifteen  miles  than  it 
is  to  sixteen  or  fourteen.  If  we  wished  to  slate  the  distance 
more  accurately  we  should  have  to  begin  by  defining  two 
points,  one  in  each  town— marks,  for  instance,  on  the  door- 
steps of  the  respective  parish  churches— between  which  the 
distance  had  been  taken,  and  we  should  also  have  to  specify 
the  route  taken,  and  so  on.  To  determine  the  distance 
with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  would  be  to  go  through 
the  laborious  process  of  measuring  a  base  line,  a  rough 
idea  of  which  is  given  in  §  5.  We  might  then,  perhaps, 
obtain  the  distance  to  the  nearest  inch  and  still  be  uncertain 
whether  there  should  not  be  a  fraction  of  an  inch  more  or 
less,  and  if  so,  what  fraction  it  should  be.     If  die  number 

ris  expressed  in  the  decimal  notation,  the  increase  in  the 
'  accuracy  of  measurement  is  shewn  by  filling  up  more 
[  decimal  places.  Thus,  if  we  set  down  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  at  42 x  10'  ergs,  it  is  not  because  the 
figures  in  the  dedmal  places  beyond  the  i  are  all  zero,  but 
because  we  do  not  know  what  their  values  really  are,  or  it 
may  be,  for  the  purpose  for  which  wc  are  using  the  value, 
it  is  immaterial  what  they  are.  It  is  knoivn,  as  a  mailer 
of  fact,  that  a  mure  accurate  value  is  4'2i4X  10',  but  at 
^^nresent  no  one  h.is  been  able  10  dcicrmine  what  figure 
^^Khould  be  put  in  the  decimal  place  after  the  second  4. 

^^^  Errors  and  Corrections. 

The  determination  of  an  additional  figure  in  a  number 
representing  the  magnitude  of  a  physical  quantity  generally 
involves  a  very  great  increase  in  the  care  and  labour  which 
must  be  bestowed  on  the  determination.  To  obtain  some 
ideft  of  the  reason  for  this,  let  US  take,  as  an  exampVe,  v\\c 

,        case  of  dsurmlning  the  mass  of  a  body   of  aboul 


I1 

li 
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grammes.  By  an  ordinary  commercial  balance  the  mass  of 
a  body  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  determined  to  i  gramme, 
say  103  grammes.  With  a  better  arranged  balance  we  may 
shew  that  103 '25  is  a  more  accurate  representation  of  the 
mass.  We  may  then  use  a  very  sensitive  chemical  balance 
which  shews  a  difference  of  mass  of  o"i  mgm.,  but  which 
requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  care  in  its  use,  and 
get  a  value  103*2537  grammes  as  the  mass.  But,  if  now 
we  make  another  similar  determination  with  another 
balance,  or  even  with  the  same  balance,  at  a  different  time, 
we  may  find  the  result  is  not  the  same,  but,  say,  103  2546 
grammes.  We  have  thus,  by  the  sensitive  balance,  carried 
the  measurement  two  decimal  places  further,  but  have  got 
from  two  observations  two  different  results,  and  have,  there- 
fore, to  decide  whether  either  of  these  represents  the  mass 
of  the  body,  and,  if  so,  which.  Experience  has  shewn  that 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  difference  may  be  due  to  the 
balance  not  being  in  adjustment,  and  another  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  body  is  weighed  in  air  and  not  in  vacuo.  The 
observed  weighings  may  contain  errors  due  to  these  causes. 
The  effects  of  these  causes  on  the  weighings  can  be  cal- 
culated when  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  arms  and  other 
facts  about  the  balance  have  been  determined,  and  when 
the  state  of  the  air  as  to  pressure,  temperature,  and  moisture 
is  known  (see  §§  13,  14). 

We  may  thus,  by  a  series  of  auxiliary  observations, 
determine  a  correction  to  the  observed  weighing  correspond- 
ing to  each  known  possible  error.  When  the  observations 
are  thus  corrected  they  will  probably  be  very  much  closer. 
Suppose  them  to  be  103-2543  and  103*2542. 

Mean  of  Observations, 

When  all  precautions  have  been  taken,  and  all  known 
errors  corrected,  there  may  still  be  some  difference  between 
different  observations  .which  can  only  arise  from  causes 
heyondi  the  knowledge  and  control  of  the  observer.     We 
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must,  therefore,  distinguish  between  errors  due  to  known 
causes,  which  can  be  allowed  for  as  corrections,  or  elimi- 
nated by  repeating  the  observations  under  different  con- 
ditions, and  errors  due  to  unknown  causes,  which  are  called 
'accidental '  errors.  Thus,  in  the  instance  quoted,  we  know 
of  no  reason  for  taking  103  2543  as  the  mass  of  the  body  in 
preference  to  103*2542.  It  is  usual  in  such  cases  to  take 
the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  two  observations,  i.e.  the  number 
obtained  by  adding  the  two  values  together,  and  dividing  by 
2,  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  true  value. 

Similarly  if  any  number,  «,  of  observations  be  taken, 
each  one  of  which  has  been  corrected  for  constant  errors^ 
and  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  observer  can  tell,  as  worthy 
of  confidence  as  any  of  the  others,  the  arithmetic  mean  of 
the  values  is  taken  as  that  most  nearly  representing  the  true 
value  of  the  quantity.  Thus,  if  ^j,  ^2»  ^3  •  •  •  •  ^%  be  the 
results  of  the  n  observations,  the  value  of  q  is  taken  to  be 


__ ^i-H^a-h^3+  .  .  >  .   4-^, 


n 

-  • 


It  is  fair  to  suppose  that,  if  we  take  a  sufficient  number 
of  observations,  some  of  them  give  results  that  are  too 
large,  others  again  results  that  are  too  small ;  and  thus,  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  observations  as  the  true  value,  we 
approach  more  nearly  than  we  can  be  sure  of  doing  by 
adopting  any  single  one  of  the  observations. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  allowance  must  be 
made  by  means  of  a  suitable  correction  for  each  constant 
error,  that  is  for  each  known  error  whose  effect  upon  the 
result  may  be  calculated  or  eliminated  by  some  suitable 
arrangement.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  observer 
may  have  overlooked  some  source  of  constant  error  which 
will  affect  the  final  result.  This  must  be  very  carefully 
guarded  against,  for  taking  the  mean  of  a  number  of  obscr- 
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vations  affords,  in  general,  no  assistance  m  the  elimination 
of  an  error  of  that  kind. 

The  difference  between  the  mean  value  and  one  of  the 
observations  is  generally  known  technically  as  the  *  error' 
of  that  observation.  The  theory  of  probabilities  has  been 
applied  to  the  discussion  of  errors  of  observations  ^  and  it 
has  been  shewn  that  by  taking  the  mean  of  n  observations 
instead  of  a  single  observation,  the  so-called  'probable 
error*  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  \\s/n. 

On  this  account  alone  it  would  be  advisable  to  take 
several  observations  of  each  quantity  measured  in  a  physical 
experiment.  By  doing  so,  moreover,  we  not  only  get  a 
result  which  is  probably  more  accurate,  but  we  find  out  to 
what  extent  the  observations  differ  from  each  other,  and 
thus  obtain  valuable  information  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
of  which  the  method  of  observation  is  capable.  Thus  we 
have,  on  p.  7  2,  four  observations  of  a  length,  viz. — 

3'333  in. 
3'332  „ 
3*334  » 
3 '334  n 
Mean  =     3*3332  ,, 

Taking  the  mean  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
true  length  is  accurately  represented  by  3 "333  to  the  third 
decimal  place,  and  we  see  that  the  different  observations 
differ  only  by  two  units  at  most  in  that  place. 

In  performing  the  arithmetic  for  finding  the  mean  of  a 
number  of  observations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  those 
columns  in  which  differences  occur — the  last  column  of 
the  example  given  above.  Performing  the  addition  on  the 
other  columns  would  be  simply  multiplying  by  4,  by  which 
number  we  should  have  subsequently  to  divide. 

An  example  will  make  this  clear. 

*  See  Airy's  tract  on  the  Theory  rf  Errors  of  Obsirvaiions, 
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Find  the  mean  of  t)u  following  eight  observations  : — 

56-231    » 
56275 

56243 
56255 

56*256 

56267 

56273 

56*266 

Adding  (8  x  56*2  +  )-466 
Mean    .         .   56*2582 

The  figures  introduced  in  the  bracket  would  not  appear 
in  ordinary  working. 

The  separate  observations  of  a  measurement  should  be 
made  quite  independently,  as  actual  mistakes  in  reading  are 
always  to  be  regarded  as  being  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility. Thus,  for  example,  mistakes  of  a  whole  degree  are 
sometimes  made  in  reading  a  thermometer,  and  again  in 
weighing,  a  beginner  is  not  unlikely  to  mis-count  the 
weights.  Mistakes  of  this  kind,  which  are  to  be  very  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  *  errors  of  observation,'  would 
probably  be  detected  by  an  independent  repetition  of  the 
observation.  If  there  be  good  reason  for  thinking  that  an 
observation  has  been  aflected  by  an  unknown  error  of  this 
kind,  the  observation  must  be  rejected  altogether. 

Possible  Accuracy  of  Measurement  of  different  Quantities, 

The  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  measurements  can  be 
carried  varies  very  much  with  different  experiments.  It  is 
usual  to  estimate  the  limit  of  accuracy  as  a  fractional  part 
or  percentage  of  the  quantity  measured. 

Thus  by  a  good  balance  a  weighing  can  be  carried  out  to 
a  tenth  of  a  milligramme  ;  this,  for  a  body  weighing  about 
100  grammes,  is  as  far  as  one  part  in  a  million,  or  'oooi  per 
cent— an  accu/artrf^  of  very  high  order     The  measuTtm^uX 
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of  a  large  angle  by  the  spectrometer  (§  62)  is  likewise 
very  accurate ;  thus  with  a  vernier  reading  to  20",  an 
angle  of  45®  can  be  read  to  one  part  in  four  thousand,  or 
0*025  per  cent  On  the  other  hand,  measurements  of 
temperature  cannot,  without  great  care,  be  carried  to  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  one  part  in  a  hundred,  or 
I  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  do  not  reach  that  A  length 
measurement  often  reaches  about  one  part  in  ten  thousand. 
For  most  of  the  experiments  which  are  described  in  this 
work  an  accuracy  of  one  part  in  a  thousand  is  ample,  indeed 
generally  more  than  sufficient 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  if  several  quantities 
have  to  be  observed  for  one  experiment,  some  of  them  may 
be  capable  of  much  more  accurate  determination  than 
others.  It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  useless  to  carry  the  accuracy 
of  the  former  beyond  the  possible  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 
latter.  Thus,  in  determining  specific  heats,  we  make  some 
weighings  and  measure  some  temperatures.  It  is  useless  to 
determine  the  weights  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 
one  part  in  a  thousand,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  result  will 
not  reach  that  limit  in  consequence  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
temperature  measurements.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
that  one  measurement  should  be  carried  out  more  accurately 
than  others  in  order  that  the  errors  in  the  result  may  be  all 
of  the  same  order.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  seen  on  pi  48. 

Arithmetical  Manipulation  of  Approximate  Values, 

In  order  to  represent  a  quantity  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
of  one  part  in  a  thousand,  wc  require  a  number  with  four 
digits  at  most,  exclusive  of  the  zeros  which  serve  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  number  in  the  decimal  scale. '     It  frequently 

*  It  is  now  usual,  when  a  very  large  number  has  to  be  expressed,  to 
write  down  the  digits  with  a  decimal  point  after  the  first,  and  indicate 
its  position  in  the  scale  by  the  power  of  10,  by  which  it  must  be  mul- 
tiplied :  thus,  instead  of  42140000  we  write  4*214  x  io\  A  corre- 
sponding notation  is  used  for  a  very  small  decimal  fraction  t  thus. 
instead  of  *O00OO388  we  write  5-S8  x  io~'. 
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happens  that  some  arithmetical  process,  employed  to  deduce 
the  required  result  from  the  observations,  gives  a  number 
containing  more  than  the  four  necessary  digits.  Thus,  if 
we  take  seven  observations  of  a  quantity,  each  to  three 
figures,  and  take  the  mean,  we  shall  usually  get  any  number 
of  digits  we  please  when  we  divide  by  the  7.  But  we  know 
that  the  observations  are  only  accurate  to  three  figures; 
hence,  in  the  mean  obtained,  all  the  figures  after  the  fourth, 
at  any  rate,  have  no  meaning.  They  are  introduced  simply 
by  the  arithmetical  manipulation,  and  it  is,  therefore,  better 
to  discard  them.  It  is,  indeed,  not  only  useless  to  retain 
them,  but  it  may  be  misleading  to  do  so,  for  it  may  give  the 
reader  of  the  account  of  the  experiment  an  impression  that 
the  measurements  have  been  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy  than  is  really  the  case.  Only  those  figures,  there- 
fore, which  really  represent  results  obtained  by  the  measure- 
ments should  be  included  in  the  final  number.  In  dis- 
carding the  superfluous  digits  we  must  increase  the  last 
digit  retained  by  unity,  if  the  first  digit  discarded  is  5 
or  greater  than  5.  Thus,  if  the  result  of  a  division  gives 
32'3i6,  we  adopt  as  the  value  32*32  instead  of  32  31. 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  four  digits  32*32  more  nearly  re- 
present the  result  of  the  division  than  the  four  32*31. 

Superfluous  figures  very  frequently  occur  in  the  multi- 
plication and  division  of  approximate  values  of  quantities. 
These  have  also  to  be  discarded  from  the  result ;  for  if  we 
multiply  two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  accurate  only  to 
one  part  in  a  thousand,  the  result  is  evidently  only  accurate 
to  the  same  degree,  and  hence  all  figures  after  the  fourth 
most  be  discarded. 

The  arithmetical  manipulation  may  be  performed  by 
using  logarithms,  but  it  is  sometimes  practically  shorter  to 
work  out  the  arithmetic  than  to  use  logarithms  ;  and  in 
this  case  the  arithmetical  process  may  be  much  abbreviated 
by  discarding  unnecessary  figures  in  the  course  of  the 
work 
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The  following  examples  will  show  how  this  is  managed:— 
Example  (i). — Multiply  656-3  by  4*321  to  four  figures. 


Ordinary  form 
656-3 

4-321 

6563 
I3I26 
19689 
26252 

Abbreviated  form 
656-3 

4-321 
(656-3  X  4)  «  2625-2 

(656  X  3)       =     196-8 
(65x2)      «        130 

(6x1)    =.         6 

2835-8723 

Result    2836 

2835-6 
Result    2836 

The  multiplication  in  the  abbreviated  form  is  conducted 
in  the  reverse  order  of  the  digits  of  the  multiplier.  Each 
successive  digit  of  the  multiplier  begins  at  one  figure 
further  to  the  left  of  the  multiplicand.  The  decimal  point 
should  be  fixed  when  the  multiplication  by  the  first  digit 
(the  4)  is  completed.  To  make  sure  of  the  result  being 
accurate  to  the  requisite  number  of  places,  the  arithmetical 
calculation  should  be  carried  to  one  figure  beyond  the 
degree  of  accuracy  ultimately  required. 


Example  (2). — Divide  65*63  by 

4-391  to  four  figures. 

Ordinary  form 
4-391)  6563000  (14946 

4391 

Abbreviated  form 
4-391)  65630  (14948 

4391 

21720 
17564 

21720 
17564 

•41560 
39519 

(439)    4156 
3951 

•20410 
17564 

(43)  -205 
172 

•2846 

(4)  -33 

Result    14-95 

Result     14-95 

In  the  abbreviated   form,   instead  of  performing  the 
successive  steps  of  the  division  by  bringing  down  o's,  sue- 


X 
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cessive  figures  are  cut  off  from  the  divisor,  beginning  at  the 
right  hand  ;  thus,  the  divisors  are  for  the  first  two  figures  of 
the  quotient  439 1  ;  for  the  next  figure,  439  ;  for  the  next, 
43.  It  can  then  be  seen  by  inspection  that  the  next  figure 
is  8.    The  division  is  thus  accomplished. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  o  is  added  to  the  dividend  ;  the 
arithmetic  is  thus  carried,  as  before,  to  one  figure  beyond 
the  accuracy  ultimately  required  This  may  be  avoided  if 
we  always  multiply  the  divisor  mentally  for  one  figure 
beyond  that  which  we  actually  use,  in  order  to  determine 
what  number  to  *  carry ' ;  the  number  carried  appears 
in  the  work  as  an  addition  to  the  first  digit  in  the  multipli- 
cation. 

The  method,  of  abbreviation,  which  we  have  here 
sketched,  is  especially  convenient  for  the  application  of 
small  corrections  (see  below,  p.  42).  We  have  then,  gene- 
rally, to  multiply  a  number  by  a  factor  differing  but  little 
from  unity ;  let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  following  : — 

Example  (3). — Multiply  563*6  by  1*002  to  four  places  of 
decimals. 

Adopting  the  abbreviated  method  we  get— 

563*6 
1-002 

5636 


5647 

Result  5647 
or 

Example  (4). — Multiply  563*6  by  9998. 
In  this  case  '9998  - 1  -  -0002. 

5636 

I— "0002 

5636 
-I"I 

562-5 

Resak    §62'S 

"  '    i  -   ' 
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It  will  be  shewn  later  (p.  44)  that  dividing  by  '9998  is 
the  same,  as  far  as  the  fourth  place  of  decimals  is  concerned, 
as  multiplying  by  1*002,  and  vice  versa  \  this  suggests  the 
possibility  of  considerable  abbreviation  of  arithmetical  cal- 
culation in  this  and  similar  cases. 

Facilitation    of  Arithmetical   CcUailation  by    means  of 

Tables. — Interpolation, 

The  arithmetical  operations  of  multiplication,  division, 
the  determination  of  any  power  of  a  number,  and  the  ex- 
traction of  roots,  may  be  performed,  to  the  required  degree 
of  approximation,  by  the  use  of  tables  of  logarithms.  The 
method  of  using  these  for  the  purposes  mentioned  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  here. 
A  table  of  logarithms  to  four  places  of  decimals  is  given  in 
Lupton's  book,  and  is  sufficient  for  most  of  the  calculations 
that  we  require.  If  greater  accuracy  is  necessary,  Cham- 
bers's tables  may  be  used.  Instead  of  tables  of  logarithms, 
a  *  slide-rule  Ms  sometimes  employed.  An  explanation  of 
the  plan  upon  which  the  rule  is  graduated  and  the  method 
of  using  it  for  making  arithmetical  calculations  is  given  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  pp.  51-58. 

Besides  tables  of  logarithms,  tables  of  squares,  cubes, 
square  roots,  cube  roots,  and  reciprocals  may  be  used. 
Short  tables  will  be  found  in  Lupton's  book  (pp.  1-4);  for 
more  accurate  work  Barlow's  tables  should  be  used. 
Besides  these  the  student  will  require  tables  of  the  trigono- 
metrical functions,  which  will  also  be  found  among  Lupton's 
tables. 

An  arithmetical  calculation  can  frequently  be  simplified 
on  account  of  some  special  peculiarity.  Thus,  dividing  by 
.5  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  by  2,  and  moving  the  decimal 
point  one  place  to  the  left.  Again,  w^  =  9*87  =  10— '13, 
and  many  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  the  student 
can  only  make  use  of  such  advantages  by  ;i  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  ca.ses  in  which  they  prove  of  service. 
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In  some  cases  the  variations  of  physical  quantities  mc 
also  tabulated,  and  the  necessity  of  performing  the  arith- 
metic is  thereby  saved.  Thus,  No.  31  of  Lupton*s  tables 
gives  the  logarithms  of  (1  + '00367/)  for  successive  degrees 
of  temperature,  and  saves  calculation  when  the  volume  or 
pressure  of  a  mass  of  gas  at  a  given  temperature  is  required. 
A  table  of  the  variation  of  the  specific  resistance  of  copper 
with  variation  of  temperature,  is  given  on  p.  47  of  the  same 
work. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  all  tables  proceed  by  certain 
definite  intervals  of  the  varying  element ;  for  instance,  for 
successive  degrees  of  temperature,  or  successive  units  in  the 
last  digit  in  the  case  of  logarithms  ;  and  it  may  happen  that 
the  observed  value  of  the  element  lies  between  the  values 
given  in  the  table.  In  such  cases  the  required  value  can 
generally  be  obtained  by  a  process  known  as  *  interpolation.' 
If  the  successive  intervals,  for  which  the  table  is  formed,  are 
small  enough,  the  tabulated  quantity  may  be  assumed  to 
vary  uniformly  between  two  successive  steps  of  the  varying 
element,  and  the  increase  in  the  tabulated  quantity  may  be 
calculated  as  being  proportional  to  the  increase  of  the  vary- 
ing element  We  have  not  space  here  to  go  more  into 
detail  on  this  question,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  say- 
ing that  the  process  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  use  of  *  pro- 
portional parts'  in  logarithms.  We  may  refer  to  §§  12,  19, 
77  for  examples  of  the  application  of  a  somewhat  analogous 
method  of  physical  interpolation. 

Algebraical  Approximation,    Approximate  Formulce, 
Introduction  of  small  Corrections, 

If  we  only  require  to  use  a  formula  to  give  a  result 
accurate  within  certain  limits,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  possible 
to  save  a  large  amount  of  arithmetical  labour  by  altering  the 
form  of  the  formula  to  be  employed.  This  is  most  frequently 
the  case  when  any  small  correction  to  the  value  of  one  of 
the  observed  elements  has  to  be  introduced,  as  in  the  ca<&e^ 
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for  instance,  of  an  observed  barometric  height  which  has  to 
be  corrected  for  temperature.  We  substitute  for  the  strictly 
accurate  formula  an  approximate  one,  which  renders  the 
calculation  easier,  but  in  the  end  gives  the  same  result  to 
the  required  degree  of  accuracy. 

We  have  already  said  that  an  accuracy  of  one  part  in  a 
thousand  is,  as  a  rule,  ample  for  our  purpose  ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  consider  the  simplifi- 
cation of  algebraical  formulae  with  the  specification  of  one 
part  in  a  thousand,  or  ci  per  cent.,  as  the  limit  of  accuracy 
desired.  Whatever  we  have  to  say  may  be  easily  adapted 
for  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy,  if  such  be  found  to  be 
necessary. 

It  is  shewn  in  works  on  algebra  that 

(i  +:c)"  =  I  +  « .r  -h  i^  —  'x^  +  terms  involving  higher 

2 

powers  of  .T (i). 

This  is  known  as  the  *  binomial  theorem,'  and  is  true 
for  all  values  of  «,  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  frac- 
tional. Some  special  cases  will  probably  be  familiar  to 
every  student,  as  : — 

{i-{-xy=  i-\-2x+x\ 

(i+j:)->  =  — 1-  =  i^x+x^-x^-^  ,  .  .  , 
I  +x 

If  we  change  the  sign  of  x  we  get  the  general  formula 
in  the  form 

2 

We  may  include  both  in  one  form,  thus  :— 

(i±:c)-=  i±nx  +  ^^^.'^^x^±  .... 

2 

where  the  sign  +  means  that  either  the  +  or  the  —  -is 
to  be  taken  throughout  the  formula, 
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Now,  if  jc  be  a  small  fraction,  say,  i/iooo  or  o*ooi,  x^ 
is  evidently  a  much  smaller  fraction,  namely,  1/1000,000,  or 
o'oooooi,  and  x'  is  still  smaller.  Thus,  unless  n  is  very 
large  indeed,  the  term 

2 

will  be  too  small  to  be  taken  account  of,  and  the  terms  which 
follow  will  be  of  still  less  importance.  We  shall  probably 
not  meet  with  formulae  in  which  n  is  greater  than  3.  Let 
us  then  determine  the  value  of  x  so  that 

2 

may  be  equal  to  'ooi,  that  is  to  say,  may  just  make  itself 
felt  in  the  calculations  that  we  are  now  discussing. 
Putting  «  =  3  we  get 

3^^*=      -ooi 


X  =  ^/ -00033 

=      '02  roughly. 

So  that  we  shall  be  well  within  the  truth  if  we  say  that 
(when  ff  =  3),  if  ^  be  not  greater  than  001,  the  third  term 
of  equation  (i)  is  less  than  'ooi,  and  the  fourth  term  less 
than  'ooooi.  Neither  of  these,  nor  anyone  beyond  them, 
will,  therefore,  affect  the  result,  as  far  as  an  accuracy  of  one 
part  in  a  thousand  is  concerned ;  and  we  may,  therefore, 
say  that,  if  x  is  not  greater  than  o'oi, 

To  use  this  approximate  formula  when ;«:  =  o*oi  would  be 
inadmissible,  as  it  produces  a  considerable  effect  upon  the 
next  decimal  place ;  and,  if  in  the  same  formula,  we  make 
other  approximations  of  a  similar  nature,  the  accumulation 
of  approximations  may  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 
/In  aay  tpecia]  case,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  cotv^\dt.i 
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whether  x  is  small  enough  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the  approxi- 
mate formula  by  roughly  calculating  the  value  of  the  third 
term  ;  it  is  nearly  always  so  if  it  is  less  than  -005.  This  in- 
cludes the  important  case  in  which  x  is  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  a  gas  for  which  x  =  -00367, 

If  n  be  smaller  than  3,  what  we  have  said  is  true  within 
still  closer  limits ;  and  as  n  is  usually  smaller  than  3,  we 
may  say  generally  that,  for  our  purposes, 

(i +:<;)'*=  i+«^, 
and 

(i— jc)"  :=•  i—no^ 

provided  x  be  less  than  0*005. 

Some  special  cases  of  the  application  of  this  method  of 
approximation  are  here  given,  as  they  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence : — 


— -^=(i±A)-4=in:'^ 


i^x 
,  1       =(i±;g)-^=  iip2:r. 

The  formulae  for  +jt:  and  —x  are  here  included  in  one 
expression  ;  the  upper  or  lower  sign  must  be  taken  through- 
out the  formula. 

We  thus  see  that  whenever  a  factor  of  the  form  (i±^)" 
occurs  in  a  formula  where  :c  is  a  small  fraction,  we  may 
replace  it  by  the  simpler  but  approximate  factor  \±_nx\ 
and  we  have  already  shown  how  the  multiplication  by  such 
a  factor  may  be.  very  simply  performed  (p^  39).  Cases  of 
the  application  of  this  method  occur  in  §§  13,  24  etc 

AnoiAits  instance  of  the  change  of  formula  for  the  pur 
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poses  of  arithmetical  simplicity  is  made  use  of  in  §  13. 
In  that  case  we  obtain  a  result  as  the  geometric  mean  of 
two  nearly  equal  quantities.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pro\  e 
algebraically,  although  we  have  not  space  to  give  the  proof 
here,  that  the  geometric  mean  of  two  quantities  which  differ 
only  by  one  part  in  a  thousand  differs  from  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  the  two  quantities  by  less  than  the  millionth  of 
either.  It  b  a  much  easier  arithmetical  operation  to  find 
the  arithmetic  mean  than  the  geometric,  so  that  we  substi- 
tute in  the  formula  (*+j/)/2  for  'J  x  x'. 

The  calculation  of  the  effect  upon  the  trigonometrical 
ratios  of  an  angle,  due  to  a  small  fractional  increase  in  the 
angle,  may  be  included  in  this  chapter.    We  know  that 

sin  (B'\-d)  =  sin  6  cos  ^-|- cos  0  sin  d. 

Now,  reference  to  a  table  of  sines  and  cosines  will  shew 
that  cos  d  differs  from  unity  by  less  than  one  part  in  a 
thousand  if  ^be  less  than  2®  33',  and,  if  expressed  in  circular 
measure^  the  same  value  of  ^differs  from  sin^  by  one  part 
in  three  thousand;  so  we  may  say  that,  provided  d\s  less 
than  2^**,  cos  d  is  equal  to  unity,  and  sin^  is  equal  to  d 
expressed  in  circular  measure. 

The  formula  is,  therefore,  for  our  purposes,  equivalent  to 

sin  {O^-d)  =  sin  ^-f  ^cos  6. 

We  may  reason  about  the  other  trigonometrical  ratios  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  we  thus  get  the  following  approximate 
formula ; — 

sin  {B±d)  =  sin  e±dQos  0, 

cos  (0:td)  =  cos  Oqzd  s\n  0. 

tan  {0±d)  =  tan  ^±^  sec  ^  $. 

The  upper  or  lower  sign  is  to  be  taken  throughout  the 
formula. 

If  tf  be  espreBsed  in  degrees,  then,  since  the  circulaT 


r 
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measure  of  i**  is  ir/i8o,  that  of  cH*  is  ^ir/i8o,  and  the 
formulae  become 

sin  (^±^  =  sin  ^±^cos  ^, 

180 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  approximate  formulae  are 
frequently  available  when  it  is  required  to  introduce  correc- 
tions for  variations  of  temperature,  and  other  elements  which 
may  be  taken  from  tables  of  constants.  There  is  besides 
another  use  for  them  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
namely,  to  calculate  the  effect  upon  the  result,  of  an  error  of 
given  magnitude  in  one  of  the  observed  elements.  This  is 
practically  the  same  as  calculating  the  effect  of  a  hypothe- 
tical correction  to  one  of  the  observed  elements.  In  cases 
where  the  formula  of  reduction  is  simply  the  product  or 
quotient  of  a  number  of  factors  each  of  which  is  obser\'ed 
directly,  a  fractional  error  of  any  magnitude  in  one  of  the 
factors  produces  in  the  result  an  error  of  the  same  frac- 
tional magnitude,  but  in  other  cases  the  effect  is  not  so 
simply  calculated.  If  we  take  one  example  it  will  serve  to 
illustrate  our  meaning,  and  the  general  method  of  employ- 
ing the  api)roximate  formulae  we  have  given  in  this  chapter. 

In  §  75  electric  currents  are  measured  by  the  tangent 
galvanometer.  Suppose  that  in  reading  the  galvanometer 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  position  of  the  needle  to  a 
greater  accuracy  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, consider  the  following  question  : — *  What  is  the  effect 
upon  the  value  of  a  current^  as  deduced  from  observations 
with  the  tangent  galvanometer,  of  an  error  of  a  quarter  of  a 
degree  in  the  reading  ? ' 

The  formula  of  reduction  is 

c  =  /'  tan  0. 

Suppose  an  error  8  has  been  made  in  the  reading  of  ^, 
so  that  the  observed  value  is 
c'  =  Xrtan(^+8) 

=  ^(tan^-f8sec*^).    .    .    ,    (p.  45) 
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The  fractional  error  q  in  tl\e  result  is 


c  k\2XiB       sin  ^  cos  Q 

^    28 
sin  2  ff 

The  error  S  must  be  expressed  in  circular  measure  ;  if  it 
be  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  we  have 

8  = — !L—  =  -00436, 

.    ^-'00372 
sm  2  ^ 

The  actual  magnitude  of  this  fraction  depends  upon  the 
value  of  6,  that  is  upon  the  deflection.  It  is  evidently  very 
great  when  6  is  very  small,  and  least  when  ^  =  45°,  when  it 
is  o*9  per  cent  From  which  we  see  not  only  that  when  0 
is  known  the  effect  of  the  error  can  be  calculated,  but  also 
that  the  effect  of  an  error  of  reading,  of  given  magnitude,  is 
least  when  the  deflection  is  45°.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  a 
tangent  galvanometer  reading  is  most  accurate  when  the 
deflection  produced  by  the  current  is  45°.  This  furnishes 
an  instance,  therefore,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  approxi- 
mate formulae  we  have  given  in  this  chapter  can  be  used  to 
determine  what  is  the  best  experimental  arrangement  of  the 
magnitudes  of  the  quantities  employed,  for  securing  the 
greatest  accuracy  in  an  experiment  with  given  apparatus. 
The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  to  calculate  the  best 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  any  of  the  experiments 
described  below. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  wish  to  draw 
special  attention  to  one  or  two  cases,  already  hinted  at,  in 
which  either  the  method  of  making  the  experiments,  or 
the  formula  for  reduction,  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  special 
attention,  to  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  elements  observed. 
In  illustradon  of  the  former  case  wc  may  mention  the 
weighing  of  a  smaU  mass  comuincd  in  a  large  vesseL    To 


.  j/-.'- 
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fix  ideas  on  the  subject,  consider  the  determination  of  the 
mass  of  a  given  volume  of  gas  contained  in  a  glass  globe, 
by  weighing  the  globe  full  and  empty.  During  the  interval 
between  the  two  weighings  the  temperature  and  pressure  of 
the  air,  and  in  consequence  the  apparent  weight  of  the 
glass  vessel,  may  have  altered.  This  change,  unless  allowed 
for,  will  appear,  when  the  subtraction  has  been  performed, 
as  an  error  of  the  same  actual  magnitude  in  the  mass 
of  the  gas,  and  may  be  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  observed 
mass  of  the  gas,  so  that  we  must  here  take  account  of  the 
variation  in  the  correction  for  weighing  in  air,  although 
such  a  precaution  might  be  quite  unnecessary  if  we  simply 
wished  to  determine  the  actual  mass  of  the  glass  vessel 
and  its  contents  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  we  have 
hitherto  assumed.  A  case  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  the 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  by 
means  of  drying  tubes  (§  42). 

Cases  of  the  second  kind  referred  to  above  often 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  formulae  contain  differences  of 
nearly  equal  quantities  ;  we  may  refer  to  the  formulae 
employed  in  the  correction  of  the  first  observations 
with  Atwood's  machine  (§  21),  the  determination  of  the 
latent  heat  of  steam  (§  39),  and  the  determination  of  the 
focal  length  of  a  concave  lens  (§  54)  as  instances.  In 
illustration  of  this  point  we  may  give  the  following  question, 
in  which  the  hypothetical  errors  introduced  are  not  really 
very  exaggerated. 

*An  observer,  in  making  experiments  to  determine  the 
focal  length  of  a  concave  lens,  measures  the  focal  length  of 
the  auxiliary  lens  as  10*5  cm.,  when  it  is  really  10  cm.,  and 
the  focal  length  of  the  combination  as  14*5  cm.,  when  it  is 
really  15  cm.  ;  find  the  error  in  the  result  introduced  by  the 
inaccuracies  in  the  measurements.' 

We  have  the  formula 
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whence 

putting  in  the  true  Values  of  f  and/|. 

X  15X10  150 

and  putting  the  observed  values 

^  14-5  xio-5^  ^£5^25  =,38-06. 

i4'S-io*5  4 

The  fractional  error  thus  introduced  is 

8-o6 

or  more  than  25  per  cent,  whereas  the  error  in  either 
observation  was  not  greater  than  5  per  cent 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  large  increase  in  the  percentage 
error  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  diflFerence  in  the  errors  in 
F  and/i  has  to  be  estimated  as  a  fraction  of  f— /, ;  this 
should  lead  us  to  select  such  a  value  of /i  as  will  make 
F— /,  as  great  as  possible,  in  order  that  errors  of  given 
actual  magnitude  in  the  observations  may  produce  in  the 
result  a  fractional  error  as  small  as  possible. 

We  have  not  space  for  more  detail  on  this  subject  The 
student  will,  we  hope,  be  able  to  understand  from  the  in- 
stances given  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
as  to  the  suitability  of  particular  methods,  and  the  selection 
of  proper  apparatus  for  making  certain  measurements,  can 
be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  formulae  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  manner  we  have  here  briefly  indicated. 

Graphical  Methods, 

The  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  can  be  best 
expressed  graphically.  Examples  of  this  method  will  be 
found  in  the  course  of  tbe  book.  (See  specially  §§  26, 40, 41  .^ 
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The  method  is  chiefly  useful  in  cases  in  which  we  wish*  to 
trace  the  dependence  of  one  quantity  on  another.  Paper 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  ruled  in  small  squares,  can  be  easily 
obtained.  * 

In  applying  the  method,  the  values  of  the  independent 
variable  are  set  down  as  abscissae  parallel  to  one  set  of  lines, 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  dependent  variable  being 
measured  as  ordinates  at  right  angles  to  this.  In  cases  in 
which  the  phenomenon  under  investigation  is  continuous  in 
its  character,  a  smooth  curve  can  usually  be  drawn,  either 
freehand  or  by  the  aid  of  a  flexible  ruler,  so  as  to  pass 
approximately  through  these  points,  and  the  law  sought 
can  be  obtained  by  an  investigation  of  the  form  of  the 
curve. 

Thus,  suppose  we  are  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the 
pressure  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  at  constant  volume  varies 
as  the  absolute  temperature,  we  lay  off  as  abscissae  the 
observed  values  of  the  temperature,  say  in  degrees  centigrade 
from  freezing  point  as  zero,  and  as  ordinates  the  correspond- 
ing pressures. 

On  drawing  the  curve  which  best  represents  the  experi- 
ments we  find  it  to  be  a  straight  line ;  moreover,  this  line 
cuts  the  line  of  no  pressure  from  which  the  ordinates  are 
measured  at  a  point  on  the  negative  side  of  the  origin  about 
273°  C.  below  freezing  point.  This  point  is  the  absolute 
zero,  and  the  pressure  is  clearly  proportional  to  the 
temperature  reckoned  from  it. 

The  accuracy  of  a  result  obtained  by  a  graphical  method 
will,  to  some  extent,  depend  on  the  scale  adopted.  Let  us 
suppose  that  in  the  above  experiment  we  can  read  the 
temperature  to  o'i°C.,  and  the  pressure  to  -5  mm.  Then 
it  is  clear  we  must  adopt  such  a  scale  for  the  tempe- 
rature, if  we  wish   to  be  accurate,  as   will  allow   o'i°C. 

*  Messrs.  Waterlow  supply  paper  ruled  in  inch  sauares.    Each  inch 
is  subdivided  to  tenths  by  fine  lines,  the  half-inch  lines  being  thicker 
than  the  others.     For  some  remarks  on  different  *■  squared '  papers  see 
p.  II  of  the  Report  on  Spectrum  Analysis,  JB.A,  Rtport^  1881. 
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to  be  clearly  visible.  We  might  take  i  inch  to  repre- 
sent I®. 

If  at  the  same  time  we  represent  i  cm.  of  pressure  by 
I  inch  on  the  diagram,  we  can  plot  down  the  pressure  to 
•5  mm-,  and  these  scales  will  give  us  satisfactory  results. 
The  figure  so  drawn  will  be  very  large,  larger  than  is 
required  for  the  accuracy  attempted  in  most  of  the  experi- 
ments described. 

When  the  diagram  is  to  be  used  to  represent  the  varia- 
tions of  one  quantity  corresponding  to  those  of  another  over 
a  smaU  range,  a  wide  scale  can  be  used  without  making  a 
very  large  diagram  by  using  the  abscissae  or  ordinates,  or 
both,  to  represent  the  respective  changes  and  not  the  whole 
quantities.  Thus,  suppose  we  wish  to  represent  the  changes 
of  volume  of  one  gramme  of  water  consequent  on  changes 
of  temperature  between  0°  C.  and  10°  C. ;  we  may  regard 
the  horizontal  line  through  the  origin  as  indicating  volumes 
equal  to  that  of  one  gramme  of  water  at  4**  C,  and  one  inch 
of  vertical  height  may  represent  a  change  of  volume  of 
'COCCI  cc  The  line  of  no  volume  would,  if  drawn,  be 
iccjcoo  inches  below  the  horizontal  through  the  origin. 
But  it  need  not  be  drawn ;  and  if  one  inch  of  horizontal 
distance  represent  1°  C,  the  whole  diagram  will  be  com- 
prised in  a  space  10  inches  square. 

In  drawing  a  diagram  the  Iwrizontal  and  vertical  scales 
chosen  should  always  be  very  clearly  set  out  in  the  diagram 
itself. 

The  Slide  Rule. 

The  slide  rule  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  perform- 
ing rapidly  various  arithmetical  operations.  Its  action 
depends  in  the  main  on  the  two  principles  that  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  the  sum  of  the 
logarithms  of  its  factors,  and  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
ifth  power  of  a  number  is  n  rimes  the  logarithm  of  the 
number. 

E  2 
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In  its  very  simplest  form  a  slide  rule  would  consist  of  two 
identical  scales,  one  of  which  can  slide  along  the  other. 
The  scales  are  divided  in  such  a  way  that  the  distance 
along  either  scale  measured  from  one  end — say,  the  left- 
hand — is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  the  corresponding 
scale  number.  Thus  the  distance  from  the  left-hand  end 
to  a  reading  a^  say,  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm  of  a  ; 
that  to  a  second  reading  h  is  proportional  to  the  logarithm 
oik 

One  of  the  two  scales  is  known  as  the  rule  ;  the  other 
as  the  slider. 

Now  let  p  be  the  mark  on  the  rule  corresponding  to  a 
division  rz,  a  being  the  index  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  rule, 
then  A  p  measures  the  logarithm  of  tf,  so  that  the  number 
at  A  is  I.  Place  c,  the  index  of  the  slider,  which  is  marked  i, 
in  contact  with  p,  and  let  Q  be  the  mark  on  the  slider  which 
corresponds  to  a  division  b^  so  that  CQ  measures  log  b, 
\jt\.  R  be  the  mark  on  the  rule  opposite  Q,  let  c  be  the 
corresponding  reading  ;  then  a  r  =  log  c.     Now 

\ogab  =  log  a  -f  log  b 

=  AP  +  CQ  =  AP  +  PR 
=  AR  =  log^; 
c  =:  ab. 


In  the  figure  as  drawn,  if  the  distance  a  b  be  taken  as 


[A  P  RB 
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unity,  then  a  p  is  log  3,  Q  is  at  division  3  on  the  slider,  and 
R,  the  corresponding  division  on  the  scale,  is  9,  which  is 
equal  to  3  times  3. 

The  above  result,  then,  leads  to  the  following  method  for 
obtaining  the  product  of  two  or  more  quantities  by  the  slide 
rule  : — ^Thus,  if  a  and  b  are  the  quantities,  set  the  index  of 
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the  slider  to  division  a  on  the  rule,  and  read  the  division  of 
the  rule  which  corresponds  to  division  b  of  the  slider. 
This  gives  the  product  a  b.  The  inverse  of  this  gives  us 
the  method  of  division.  Thus,  to  divide  c  by  ^,  set  divi- 
sion b  of  the  slider  opposite  c  of  the  rule,  and  read  tlie 
division  a,  say,  of  the  rule  opjwsite  the  index  of  the  slider  ; 
then,  clearly,  a  is  equal  to  cjb. 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  scale  and  the  slider  are  of 
the  same  length,  it  will  often  happen  that  when  the  index  of 
the  slider  is  set  to  a  division  ^,  the  division  of  the  rule 
which  corresponds  to  b  on  the  slide  is  off  the  scale.  The 
following  considerations  will  shew  us  how  to  proceed  in  this 
case. 

Let  us  suppose  the  rule  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  marked 
I,  2,  to  ID,  each  of  these  being  subdivided  into  tenths  or 
twentieths.  These  subdivisions  may  be  still  further  divided 
by  eye  to  fifths,  so  that  we  read  with  fair  accuracy  to  'oi. 
The  divisions  gradually  get  smaller  as  we  go  up  the  scale  ; 
in  many  rules  the  lower  numbers  are  subdivided  to 
hundredths.  Thus  the  distance  measured  from  the  index, 
or  division  i,  of  the  scale  to  a.  division  such  as  783  gives  us 
the  logarithm  of  7-83.  Now  log  783  =  2  +  log  7*83. 
Thus,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  783  we  have  to  add  2, 
■  that  is,  t^^-ice  the  length  of  the  scale,  to  the  distance  actually 
L^iven  on  the  scale.  We  must  suppose  the  scale  to  be  i)ro- 
duced  l)ackward  to  the  left  to  twice  its  own  length,  atid 
road  from  this  index.  Suppose,  now,  we  want  to  multiply 
this  by  85.  The  actual  distance  on  the  slider  up  to  division 
85  is  log  8-5.  To  get  log  85  we  must  add  log  10  lo 
this,  and  log  10  measures  the  length  of  the  slider.  Thus 
the  mark  on  the  slider  which  we  should,  according  to  the 
rule,  put  into  coincidence  with  783  would  be  at  a  distance 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  slider  to  the  left  of  the  index. 
The  complete  rule  then  would  consist  of  a  series  of  repeti- 
tions of  the  scales  of  both  rule  and  slider,  the  first  scale 
giving  logmihius  of  nuwbcrs  from   i  to  10,  the  nexV  ol 
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numbers  from  lo  to  loo,  and  so  on,  and  all  the  scales  being 
exactly  alike. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  index  of  the  slider  (marked  i ) 
to  be  in  coincidence  with  a  division,  say  7*80,  of  the 
senile  ;  then  10  on  the  slider  will  coincide  with  78*0,  100 
of  the  slider  with  780,  and  so  on.  Also,  since  7*8  x  8*5 
is  equal  to  66*3,  we  shall  find  that  8*5,  85,  850,  &a,  of  the 
slider  coincide  with  66'3,  663,  and  6630  respectively. 

Thus  in  multiplying  two  numbers  together  it  is  imma- 
terial, except  so  far  as  the  decimal  points  are  concerned, 
which  series  of  divisions  on  the  rule  or  slider  we  use.  We 
may  set  either  division  i  or  division  10  or  division  100  of 
the  slider  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  given  numbers,  and 
look  for  the  number  on  the  rule  which  coincides  with  the 
second  number  read  on  the  slider.  This,  with  the  decimal 
point  inserted  in  the  proper  place,  will  be  the  product 
required. 

If  when  the  index  (division  i )  of  the  slider  is  made  to 
coincide  with  a  given  division  a  of  the  rule,  the  division  b 
of  the  slider  is  off  the  rule,  we  must  put  10  of  the  slider  to 
coincide  with  «,  and  read  the  coincidence  with  ^,  which  will 
then  be  on  the  scale.  This  number,  with  the  decimal  point 
properly  placed,  will  be  the  product  a  b. 

To  use  a  slide  rule  to  obtain  a  square  or  square  root  we 
recjuire  two  logarithmic  scales,  one  of  these  being  double 
the  length  of  the  other,  and  the  shorter  scale  being  re- 
peated. In  the  Gravet  form  of  rule  made  in  celluloid,  as 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Son,  of  Derby,  the  two  scales 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  slider  moves 
between  them.  The  slider  also  carries  two  scales,  the 
counterparts  of  those  on  the  rule. 

The  lower  scale,  which  is  25  cm.  long,  gives  a  scale  of 

logarithms  from  i  to  10.     The  left-hand  half  of  the  upper 

scale,  1 2 '5  cm.  long,  gives  a  scale  of  logarithms  from  i  to 

JO  of  half  the  dimensions  adopted  for  the  lower  scale.    The 

right'hand  half  is  an  exact  copy  of  this,  andgivesi  there- 
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fore,  when  measuring  from  the  index  of  the  first  scale,  the 
logarithms  of  numbers  from  lo  to  loo. 

A  certain  length  measured  on  the  lower  scale  gives  the 
logarithm  of  a  number  a^  say.  The  same  length  measured 
along  the  upper  scale  is  2  log  «,  for  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment of  the  upper  scale  is  half  that  of  the  lower,  also 

2  log  a  =  log  a^. 

Thus,  to  find  the  square  of  a  number,  look  out  the 
number  on  the  lower  scale,  and  take  the  reading  on 
the  upper  scale  which  coincides  with  that  found  on  the 
lower. 

In  order  to  determine  the  coincidence,  a  metal  slide, 
called  the  Cursor,  is  employed.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
straight-edge  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  scale  which 
can  slide  along  the  scale,  and  thus  facilitates  the  reading 
of  the  coincidences. 

The  rule  can  be  used  to  find  the  area  of  a  circle  of 
given  radius  in  the  following  way  : — The  area  of  a  circle  of 
radius  ris  ^rr^.  The  value  of  log  tt  (log  3*142)  is  marked 
on  the  slide.  Set  this  to  the  index  of  the  upper  scale. 
Set  the  cursor  to  the  value  of  r  on  the  lower  scale,  and  note 
the  reading  on  the  upper  scale.  This  corresponds  to 
log  r^.  Take  the  reading  on  the  upper  scale  of  the 
slide  which  coincides  with  this,  and  we  obtain  the  value 
of  Tt  r^. 

The  cursor  may  be  also  used  to  obtain  a  continuous 
product  without  noting  the  intermediate  steps  in  the 
following  way : — To  multiply  a,  b^  c  together,  read  a  on 
the  rule ;  set  the  zero  of  the  slide  to  this  ;  set  the  cursor 
to  b  on  the  slide.  Move  the  slide  until  its  index  coin- 
cides with  the  cursor,  and  read  c  on  the  slide.  The 
corresponding  division  on  the  rule  gives  the  value  of  the 
product 

The  reverse  side  of  the  slider  in  the  rule  described 
boiittiiis  three fcflJ6&    One  of'thcse  is  a  scale  of  sines,  iVi^ 
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second  a  scale  of  tangents.  These  are  so  divided  that 
when  either  of  them  is  brought  into  coincidence  with  the 
corresponding  scale  on  the  rule,  the  divisions  of  the  rule 
give  respectively  the  sine  or  tangent  of  the  angle  read  on 
the  slider  scale.  The  upper  scale  of  the  rule  is  used  for 
sines,  the  lower  for  tangents.  The  third  scale  is  one  of 
equal  parts,  and  from  it  the  logarithm  of  a  number  can  be  de- 
termined, For  set  this  scale  so  that  its  zero  coincides  with  the 
index  of  the  lower  scale  of  the  rule,  and  read  any  number, 
<7,  say,  on  this  scale.  Then,  since  the  distances  of  the 
divisions  from  the  index  of  the  scale  are  proportional  to 
the  logarithms  of  the  corresponding  numbers,  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  scale  contains  lo  divisions,  we  have 
the  ratio 

log  a  :  log  lo  =  distance  oi  a  from  end  :  whole 

length  of  scale. 

Set  the  cursor  to  division  ^,  and  take  the  corresponding 
reading  on  the  scale  of  equal  parts  ;  let  it  be  x  divisions. 
Suppose  that  the  whole  length  contains  d  divisions ;  then, 
since  log  lo  =  i, 

log  a=-xld. 

In  the  rule  already  referred  to  ^  =  500,  so  that 

logfl  =  2:v'/iooo. 

This  rule  also  contains  a  device  whereby  the  logarithms, 
sines,  and  tangents  may  be  read  without  reversing  the  slider. 
On  the  under  side  of  the  right-hand  end  of  the  scale  there 
is  a  small  opening,  on  each  side  of  which  an  index  mark  is 
seen. 

Wiiun  the  index  of  the  scale  of  equal  parts,  or  of  sines  or 
tangents  coincides  with  these  index  marks,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  scales  on  the  upper  side  of  the  rule  and  slider  are 
coincident. 

iVoH'  draw  out  the  slider,  and  note  the  reading  a  on  the 
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lower  scale  with  which  its  index  coincides.  '  Note  also  the 
reading  x  on  the  scale  of  equal  parts. 

This  last  reading  gives  us  the  distance  the  slider  has 
moved — that  is,  the  distance  between  the  index  of  the  lower 
scale  and  tht  mark  a ;  but  this  distance  is  proportional  to 
log  a^  and  we  have,  as  before, 

log  tf/log  lo  =  xfdy 

d' being  the  number  of  divisions  on  the  scale  of  equal  parts 
which  correspond  with  the  full  length  of  the  logarithmic 
scale. 

An  exactly  similar  method  applies  to  finding  sines  or 
tangents. 

The  accuracy  obtainable  with  a  slide  rule  depends  partly 
oQ  the  exactness  with  which  it  is  divided,  partly  on  the 
possible  accuracy  of  setting.  Under  favourable  circumstances 
an  accuracy  of  i  part  in  500  is  claimed  for  the  rule  we  have 
been  describing,  but  this  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
scale.  Thus  suppose  we  wish  to  use  the  rule  to  multiply 
9*22  by,  say,  8*53.  There  are  no  divisions  between  9*2  and 
9*25,  and  the  actual  distance  between  these  divisions  is 
about  75  mm.  To  set  the  slider  to  this  so  that  the  error 
in  the  result  may  be  i  part  in  500,  we  have  to  estimate  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  distance  between  the  marks,  or  say 
•15  mm.  To  do  this  requires  considerable  care  and  practice. 
Then,  again,  we  have  no  mark  on  the  slider  between  8*5 
and  8*55.  We  have  to  judge  by  eye  the  position  of  853, 
and  also  the  division  on  the  scale  which  coincides  with 
this. 

The  cursor  is  of  help  in  this,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  division  required  lies  between  78*5  and  79.  Dividing 
the  distance  between  these  divisions  by  eye  with  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass,  we  get  as  the  result  78-6  .  .  ,  and  the 
last  figure  will  be  certainly  right  to  i,  which  is  about  i  in  800 
in  the  result    As  another  example,  suppose  we  wish  to  find 

Ae  Girciiiiderepce  of  a  arcle  vjs^  inches  in  diameter.    To 

-  ■•'/■■•         ■  • 
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read  the  last  figure  correctly  on  the  scale  we  have  to  sub- 
divide to  tenths  a  distance  of  about 'S  mm. ;  but  an  error  of 
2  in  this  figure,  with  a  corresponding  error  in  the  value  of 
JT  (3-1416),  will  only  aflect  the  result  to  i  part  in  500. 
There  are  no  divisions  between  3*14  and  3*15,  but  the 
distance  between  these  two  can  be  subdivided  into  fifths, 
and  we  can  set  the  cursor  to  3' 142,  correct  to  '002. 

Tne  product  lies  between  5*50  and  5*55,  and  this  dis- 
tance, which  is  well  over  i  mm.  in  length,  can  be  subdivided 
to  fifths  with  certainty.  We  obtain  as  the  result  5*51,  the 
true  value  being  5*504. 

Or,  again,  find  the  angle  whose  sine  is  '8. 

The  divisions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  8  on  the  upper 
scale,  which  is  used  here,  are  about  75  mm.,  and  we  can  set 
the  scale  with  fair  accuracy.  The  angle  is  seen  to  be 
between  53"  and  54°.  To  get  it  more  nearly  we  have  to 
divide  a  distance  of  about  a  millimetre  into  parts.  We  can 
do  this  to  fifths  or  sixths,  giving  an  accuracy  of,  say, 
10  minutes,  or  i  in  300.  For  angles  above  60°  the  degree 
divisions  on  the  scale  of  sines  are  very  small,  while  between 
70°  and  80°  each  division  is  2°,  and  the  divisions  corre- 
sponding to  80°  and  90°  are  only  about  i  mm.  apart.  The 
value  of  sin  a  changes  by  about  i  per  cent  for  1°  when 
ri  is  about  60°,  and  the  setting  can  be  done  to  about 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  a  degree  in  this  position.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  with  care  the  accuracy  of  nearly  i  in 
500  is  attainable  over  a  wide  ranp^e. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE   MORE  SIMPLE  QUANTITIES. 
LENGTH   MEASUREMENTS. 

The  general  principle  which  is  made  use  of  in  measuring 
lengths  is  that  of  direct  comparison  (see  p.  2);  in  other 
words,  of  laying  a  standard,  divided  into  fractional  parts, 
against  the  length  to  be  measured,  and  reading  off  from 
the  standard  the  number  of  such  fractional  parts  as  lie 
between  the  extremities  of  the  length  in  question.  Some 
of  the  more  important  methods  of  referring  lengths  to  a 
standard,  and  of  increasing  the  accuracy  of  readings,  may  be 
exemplified  by  an  explanation  of  the  mode  of  using  the 
following  instruments 

I.  The  Calipers. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  straight  rectangular  bar  of 
brass,  D  e  (fig.  i),  on  which  is  engraved  a  finely-divided  scale. 

From  this  bar  two  steel  jaws  project  These  jaws  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  bar ;  the  one,  d  f,  is  fixed,  the  other,  c  c, 
can  slide  along  the  bar,  moving  accurately  parallel  to  itself. 
The  faces  of  these  jaws,  which  are  opposite  to  each  other,  are 
planed  flat  and  parallel,  and  can  be  brought  into  contact 
On  the  sliding  piece  c  will  be  observed  two  short  scales 
called  verniers,  and  when  the  two  jaws  are  in  contact,  one 
end  of  each  vernier,  marked  by  an  arrowhead  in  the  figure, 
coincides  with  the  end  of  the  scale  on  the  bar.'  If  then,  in 
any  other  case,  we  determine  the  position  of  this  end  of  the 
vernier  with  reference  to  the  scale,  we  find  the  distance 
between  these  two  flat  faces,  and  hence  the  length  of  any 
object  which  fits  exactly  between  the  jaws. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  verniers  are  marked  *  out- 
sides  and  *  insides '  respectively.^  The  distance  between  the 

'  If  with  the  instrament  employed  this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case, 
aconectioo  imist  be  made  to  the  observed  length,  as  described  iu  §  3. 
4  ifauilur  nemaHc  9ppijet  io  §  2, 

f  Sm  6aatkpioo9,  Sg»  3> 
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jaws  will  be  given  by  the  outsides  vernier.  The  other  pair  of 
faces  of  these  two  jaws,  opposite  tc  the  two  plane  parallel 
ones,  are  not  plane,  but  cylindrical,  the  axes  of  the  cylinders 
being  also  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  brass  bar,  so 
that  the  cross  section  through  any  point  of  the  two  jaws, 
when  pushed  up  close  together,  will  be  of  the  shape  of  two 
U's  placed  opix)site  to  each  other,  the  total  width  of  the  two 
being  exactly  one  inch.  When  they  are  in  contact,  it  will 
1)0  found  that  the  arrowhead  of  the  vernier  attached  to  the 
scale  marked  insides  reads  exactly  one  inch,  and  if  the 
jaws  of  the  calipers  be  fitted  inside  an  object  to  be  mea- 
sured— e.g.,  the  internal  dimensions  of  a  box — the  reading 
of  the  vernier  marked  insides  gives  the  distance  required. 

Suppose  it  is  required  to  measure  the  length  of  a  cylinder 
with  flat  ends.  The  cylinder  is  placed  with  its  axis  parallel 
to  the  length  of  the  calipers.     The  screw  a  (fig.  i)  is  then 

turned  so  that  the  piece 

A 


Fig.  I. 


D 
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attached  to  it  can  slide 
freely  along  the  scale, 
and  the  jaws  of  the 
calipers  are  adjusted  so 
as  nearly  to  fit  the  cy- 
linder (which  is  shown 
by  dotted  lines  in  the 
diagram).  The  screw  a 
is  then  made  to  bite,  so  that  the  attached  piece  is  *  clamped ' 
to  the  scale.  Another  screw,  b,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
scale,  will,  if  now  turned,  cause  a  slow  motion  of  the  jaw  c  g, 
and  by  means  of  this  the  fit  is  made  as  accurate  as  possible. 
This  is  considered  to  be  attained  when  the  cylinder  is  just 
Md  firm.  This  screw  b  is  called  the  *  tangent  screw,'  and 
the  adjustment  is  known  as  the  *fine  adjustment' 

It  now  remains  to  read  ui>on  the  scale  the  length  of  the 
cylinder.  On  the  piece  c  will  be  seen  two  short  scales— 
the  *  outsides '  and  *  insides  *  alreadv  spoken  of.  These  short 
saHes  sat  called  *  verniers.'    Their  use  is  to  increase  the 
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accuracy  of  the  reading,  and  may  be  explained  as  follows  : 
suppose  that  they  did  not  exist,  but  that  the  only  mark  on 
the  piece  c  was  the  arrowhead,  this  arrowhead  would  in  all 
probability  lie  between  two  divisions  on  the  large  scale. 
The  length  of  the  cylinder  would  then  be  less  than  that 
corresponding  to  one  division,  but  greater  than  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  other.  For  example,  let  the  scale  l:e  actually 
divided  into  inches,  these  again  into  tenths  of  an  inch,  and 
the  tenths  into  five  parts  each  ;  the  small  divisions  will 
then  be  ^V  '"^^  ^^  '^^  ^^^^  *"  length.  Suppose  that  the 
arrowhead  lies  between  3  and  4  inches,  between  the  third 
and  fourth  tenth  beyond  the  3,  and  between  the  first  and 
second  of  the  five  small  divisions,  then  the  length  of  the 
cylinder  is  greater  than  3+71^+3^,  i.e.  >3*32  inches,  but 
less  than  3+-^+3V>  ^^*  <3'34  inches.  The  vernier 
enables  us  to  judge  very  accurately  what  fraction  of  one 
small  division  the  distance  between  the  arrowhead  and  the 
next  lower  division  on  the  scale  is.  Observe  that  there 
are  twenty  divisions  on  the  vernier,*  and  that  on  careful  ex- 
amination one  of  these  divisions  coincides  more  nearly  than 
any  other  with  a  division  on  the  large  scale.  Count  which 
division  of  the  vernier  this  is— say  the  thirteenth.  Then, 
as  we  shall  show,  the  distance  between  the  arrowhead  and 
the  next  lower  division  is  i^  of  a  small  division,  that  is 
yJ^='oi3  inch,  and  the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  therefore 

3 +A+iftr+TMTy=3'32  + •013=3*333  inch. 

We  have  now  only  to  see  why  the  number  representing 
the  division  of  the  vernier  coincident  with  the  division 
of  the  scale  gives  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  the  distance 
between  the  arrowhead  and  the  next  lower  division. 

Turn  the  screw-head  b  till  the  arrowhead  is  as  nearly 
coincident  with  a  division  on  the  large  scale  as  you  can 
make  it  Now  observe  that  the  twentieth  division  on  the 
vernier  is  coincident  with  another  division  on  the  large 
Kale,  and  that  the  distance  between  this  division  and  the 
Km  is  nineteen  small  divisions.    Observe  also  that  no  ovYi^i 

•  Sviom  AfrmMof  verDicr  MK  AguTtd  m  the  frontispiece. 
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divisions  on  the  two  scales  axe  coincident  Both  are  evenly 
divided ;  hence  it  follows  that  twenty  divisions  of  the 
vernier  are  equal  to  nineteen  of  the  scale — that  is,  one 
division  on  the  vernier  is  ^ths  of  a  scale  division,  or  that 
one  division  on  the  vernier  is  less  than  one  on  the  scale  by 
ij^nth  of  a  scale  division,  and  this  is  xi^ir^  of  an  inch.* 

Now  in  measuring  the  cylinder  we  found  that  the 
thirteenth  division  of  the  vernier  coincided  with  a  scale  divi- ' 
sion.  Suppose  the  unknown  distance  between  the  arrowhead 
and  next  lower  division  is  x.  The  arrowhead  is  marked  o 
on  the  vernier.  The  division  marked  i  will  be  nearer  the 
next  lower  scale- division  by  toW^  ^^  ^^  va^iXy  for  a 
vernier  division  is  less  than  a  scale  division  by  this  amount. 
Hence  the  distance  in  inches  between  these  two  divisions, 
the  one  on  the  vernier  and  the  other  on  the  scale,  will  be 

The  distance  between  the  thirteenth  division  of  the  vernier 
and  the  next  lower  scale  division  will  similarly  be 

But  these  divisions  are  coincident,  and  the  distance  between 
them  is  therefore  zero  ;  that  is  «=y^^.  Hence  the  rule 
which  we  have  already  used. 

The  measurement  of  the  cylinder  should  be  repeated 
four  times,  and  the  arithmetic  mean  taken  as  the  final  value. 
The  closeness  of  agreement  of  the  results  is  of  course  a  test 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements. 

The  calipers  may  also  be  used  to  find  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder.  Although  we  cannot  here  measure  surfaces  which 
are  strictly  speaking  flat  and  parallel,  still  the  portions  of  the 
surface  which  are  touched  by  the  jaws  of  the  calipers  are  ver)» 
nearly  so,  being  small  and  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter. 

Put  the  calipers  on  two  low  supports,  such  as  a  pair  of 
glass  rods  of  the  same  diameter,  and  place  the  cylinder  on 
end  upon  the  table.    Then  slide  it  between  the  jaws  of  the 

>  GeDenlly,  if  n  divisions  of  the  vemier  are  equal  to  ^^i  of  the 
tcale,  then  the  vernier  rcAdt  to  l/ifth  of  a  divisioD  of  the  scale. 
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calipers,  adjusting  the  instrument  as  i)efore  by  means  of  the 
tangent  screw,  until  the  cylinder  is  just  clamped.  Repeat 
this  twice,  reading  the  vernier  on  each  occasion,  and  taking 
care  each  time  to  make  the  measurement  across  the  sa7ne 
diameter  of  the  cylinder.  Next  take  a  similar  set  of  readings 
across  a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  Take  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  different  readings,  as  the  result. 

Having  now  found  the  diameter,  you  can  calculate  the 
area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  cylinder.     For  this  area  is 

— yd  being  the  diameter.     The  volume  of  the  cylinder 
4 

can  also  be  found  by  multiplying  the  area  just  calculated 
by  the  length  of  the  cylinder.^ 

Experiments, 

Determine  the  dimensions  (i)  of  the  given  cylinder,  (2)  of 
the  given  sphere.     Enter  results  thus  : — 


I.  Readings  of  length  of  cylinder,              of  diameter. 

3-333  in.                          ^j^^    ,    I 
3332    „                                           1 

1*301  in. 
1303    n 

3*334   f>                           Diam.  2    . 
3-334    » 

1-303  ,, 
1-302   „ 

Mean    3-3332,,                                 Mean     1-3022  „ 

Area       -  1-3318  sq.  in. 

Volume  »  4-4392  cu.  in. 

2.  Readings  of  diameter  of  sphere. 

Diam.  i     5-234   in. 

,.       2     5-233    „ 

«       3    5'232    „ 

„       4     5233    » 

Mean     5-233   „ 

2.  The  Beam-Compass. 

The  beam-compass,  like  the  calipers,  is  an  instrument 
for  measuring  lengths,  and  is  very  similar  to  them  in  con- 
struction, consisting  essentially  of  a  long  graduated  beam 

*  A  cylinder  whose  volume  has  heen  thus  determined  can  he  used  to 
find  the  ^e  density  of  water  in^nunmes  per  c.c.  The  add\V\OD&\ob&ex- 
vaticMMi  nqakedMie  ibe  we^t  ofth€  cjhnd^  in  vacuo  and  m  vi&Vet. 
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with  one  steel  compass-point  fixed  at  one  end  of  it,  and 
another  attached  to  a  sliding  piece  provided  with  a  fiducial 
mark  and  vernier.  These  compass-points  take  the  place  of 
the  jaws  of  the  calipers.  It  differs  firom  them  however  in 
this,  that  while  the  calipers  are  adapted  for  end-measures  such 
as  the  distance  between  the  two  fiat  ends  of  a  cylinder,  the 
beam-compass  is  intended  to  find  the  distance  between  two 
marks  on  a  flat  surface.  For  example,  in  certain  experiments 
a  ]\iper  scale  pasted  on  a  board  has  been  taken  to  represent 
truly  the  centimetres,  millimetres,  &c.  marked  upon  it  We 
now  want  to  know  what  error,  if  any,  there  is  in  the  divisions. 
For  this  purpose  the  beam-compass  is  placed  with  its  scale 
parallel  to  the  paper  scale,  and  with  the  two  compass  points 
lying  in  a  convenient  manner  upon  the  divisions.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  beam-compass  must  be  raised  by  blocks  of 
wood  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  paper  scale,  and  slightly 
tilted  over  till  the  points  rest  either  just  in  contact  with^  or 
just  above,  the  paper  divisions. 

One  of  the  two  points  is  fixed  to  the  beam  of  the  com- 
pass ;  we  will  call  this  a.  The  other,  b,  is  attached  to  a  sliding 
piece,  which  can  be  clamped  by  a  small  screw  on  a  second 
sliding  piece.  First  unclamp  this  screw,  and  slide  the  point 
B  along,  till  the  distance  a  b  is  roughly  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance to  be  measured.  Then  clamp  b,  and  place  the  point  a 

(fig.  2)  exactly  on  one  of  the  marks. 
This  is  best  effected  by  gentle  taps  at 
the  end  of  the  beam  with  a  small  mallet 
It  is  the  inside  edge  of  the  compass- 
point  which  has  to  be  brought  into  co- 
incidence with  the  mark.  Now  observe 
that,  although  b  is  clamped  it  is  capable 
of  a  slow  motion  by  means  of  a  second 
screw  called  a  'tangent  screw,'  whose  axis  is  parallel  to 
the  beam.  Move  this  screw,  with  so  light  a  touch  as  not 
to  disturb  the  position  of  the  beam-compass,  until  the  point 
B  is  on  the  other  mark,  i.e.  the  inside  edge  of  b  coincides  with 


Fig.  9. 


Scalt 


JBeam.  Ctnnpass^ 
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the  division  in  questioa  Suppose  that  the  point  a  is  on  the 
right-hand  edge  of  the  paper  scale  division,  then  b  should 
also  be  on  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  corresponding  division. 
To  ensure  accuracy  in  the  coincidence  of  the  edges  you 
must  use  a  magnifying-glass. 

You  have  now  only  to  read  the  distance  on  the  beam- 
scale.  To  do  this  observe  what  are  the  divisions  between 
which  the  arrowhead  of  the  vernier*  falls.  Then  the  reading 
required  is  the  reading  of  the  lower  of  these  divisions  + 
the  reading  of  the  vernier.  The  divisions  are  each  i  milli- 
metre. Hence,  if  the  arrowhead  falls  between  the  125th 
and  126th,  the  reading  is  125  muL  +  the  reading  of  the 
vernier. 

Observe  which  division  of  the  vernier  is  in  the  same 
straight  line  with  a  division  of  the  scale.  Suppose  the  7th  to 
be  so  situated  Then  the  reading  of  the  vernier  is  -jV  ^^- 
and  the  distance  between  the  points  is  1257  mm. 

Repeat  the  observation  twice,  and  suppose  that  125-6 
and  125*7  are  the  readings  obtained,  the  mean  of  the  three 
will  be  125*66,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  true  distance 
between  the  marks  in  question. 

Suppose  that  on  the  paper  scale  this  is  indicated  by 
126  mm.,  then  to  make  the  scale  true  we  must  reduce  the 
reading  by  '34  mm.  This  is  the  scale  correction  for  this 
division. 

Experiment, — Check  by  means  of  the  beam-compass  the 
accuracy  of  the  divisions  of  the  given  centimetre  scale. 
Enter  results  thus  : — 


Division  of  scale  at      Division  of  scale  at  Vernier  readings 

which  A  IS  placed         which  B  is  placed  (mean  of  3  obs.) 

o  I  cm.  1-005  cm. 

„  2    „  2010    „ 

3    ,»  3010    „ 

n  4    «  4015    „ 

5   »»  5*015   - 

tic, 

.     ..'    *  See  AoaUspiecef  Bg.  u 
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This  instrument  (fig.  3)  consists  of  a  piece  of  solid  metal 

s,  with  two  arms  extending  perpendicularly  from  its  two 

Fig.  3.  ends.     To  the  one  arm  a 

3  steel  plug,  p,  with  a  care- 

^  fully  planed  face,  is  fixed, 

I  and    through    the    other 

arm,  opposite  to  the  plug, 

a  screw  c  passes,  having  a 


c 


c 


H 


plane  face  parallel  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  plug.  The 
pitch  of  the  screw  is  half  a  millimetre,  and  consequently  if 
we  can  count  the  number  of  turns  and  fractions  of  a  turn  of 
the  screw  from  its  position  when  Ihe  two  plane  faces  (viz. 
that  of  the  plug  and  that  of  the  screw)  are  in  contact,  we 
can  determine  the  distance  in  millimetres  between  these 
two  parallel  surfaces  when  the  screw  is  in  any  position. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  more  conveniently,  there  is  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  screw  farther  from  the  plug  a  cap  x, 
which  slides  over  the  cylindrical  bar  through  which  the 
screw  passes ;  this  cap  has  a  bevelled  edge,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  divided  into  fifty  equal  parts.  The  circle  on  the 
cylindrical  bar,  which  is  immediately  under  the  bevelled 
edge,  when  the  two  opposing  plane  surfaces  are  in  contact, 
is  marked  l,  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
cylinder  is  coincident  (if  the  apparatus  is  in  perfect  adjust- 
ment) with  one  of  the  graduations  on  the  bevelled  edge 
which  we  will  call  the  zero  mark  of  that  edge.  Along  this 
line  a  scale  is  graduated  to  half- millimetres,  and  hence 
one  division  of  the  scale  corresponds  to  one  complete  turn 
of  the  cap  and  screw.  Hence  the  distance  between  the 
parallel  planes  can  be  measured  to  half  a  millimetre  by 
reading  on  this  scale. 

We  require  still  to  determine  the  fraction  of  a  turn.  We 
know  that  a  complete  revolution  corresponds  to  half  a 
millimetre ;  the  rotating  edge  is  divided  into  fifty  parts,  and 
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therefore  a  rotation  through  a  single  part  corresponds  to  a 
separation  of  the  parallel  planes  by.  y-^  mm.  Suppose,  then, 
that  the  scale  or  line  along  which  the  graduations  on  the 
cylinder  are  marked,  cuts  the  graduations  on  the  edge  of  the 
cap  at  12*2  divisions  from  the  zero  mark  ;  then  since,  when  a 
revolution  is  complete,  the  zero  mark  is  coincident  with  the 
line  along  which  the  graduations  are  carried  on  the  cylinder, 
the  distance  between  the  parallel  planes  exceeds  the  number 
of  complete  revolutions  read  on  that  scale  by  -^-l^  ths  of  a 
turn,  Le.  by  '122  mm. 

If  then  we  number  every  tenth  division  on  the  bevelled 
edge  successively  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  these  numbers  will  indicate 
tenths  of  a  millimetre;  5  of  them  will  be  a  complete  turn, 
and  we  must  go  into  the  next  turn  for  6,  7,  8,  9  tenths 
of  a  millimetre.  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  scale  gradu- 
ated on  the  fixed  cylinder  the  smaller  scratches  correspond 
to  the  odd  half-millimetres  and  the  longer  ones  to  the  com- 
plete millimetres.  And  on  the  revolving  edge  there  are  two 
series  of  numbers,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  inside,  and  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  out- 
side. A  little  consideration  will  shew  that  the  number  to  be 
taken  is  the  inside  or  the  outside  one  according  as  the  last 
visible  division  on  the  fixed  scale  is  a  complete  millimetre 
division  or  an  odd  half- millimetre  division. 

We  can  therefore  read  by  this  instrument  the  distance 
between  the  parallel  planes  to  y^th  of  a  millimetre,  or  by 
estimating  the  tenth  of  a  division  on  the  rotating  edge  to 
the  -nAnyth  of  a  millimetre. 

We  may  use  the  instrument  to  measure  the  length  of  a 
short  cylinder  thus.  Turn  the  screw-cap,  holding  it  quite 
lightly,  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  two  parallel  planes  touch,  the 
fingers  shall  slip  on  the  milled  head,  and  accordingly  shall 
not  strain  the  screw  by  screwing  too  hard.*  Take  a  reading 
when  the  two  planes  are  in  contact;  this  gives  the  zero  read- 

'  Special  proTision  is  made  for  this  in  an  improved  form  of  this 
apparatqi.  The  milled  head  is  arranged  so  that  it  slips  past  a  ratchet 
wheel  whenever  the  pressure  on  the  screw-face  exceeds  a  ceitain  \\m\x, 
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ing,  which  must  be  added  to  any  observation  reading  if  the 
zero  of  the  scale  has  been  passed^  subtracted  if  it  has  not  been 
reached.  Then  separate  the  *  planes  and  introduce  the 
cylinder  with  its  ends  parallel  to  those  of  the  gauge,  and 
screw  up  again,  holding  the  screwhead  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  same  grip  as  before,  so  that  the  fingers  shall  slip 
when  the  pressure  is  as  before.  Then  read  off  on  the  scales. 
Add  or  subtract  the  zero  correction  as  the  case  may  be; 
a  reading  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  thus  obtained. 
Read  the  zero  again,  and  then  the  length  of  the  cylinder  at 
a  different  part  of  the  area  of  the  ends,  and  so  on  for  ten 
readings,  always  correcting  for  the  zero  reading. 

Take  the  mean  of  the  readings  for  the  length  of  the 
cylinder,  and  then  determine  the  mean  diameter  in  the  same 
way. 

The  diameter  of  a  wire  may  also  conveniently  be  found 
by  this  instrument   ■ 

The  success  of  the  method  depends  on  the  touch  of  the 
screwhead,  to  make  sure  that  the  two  planes  are  pressed 
together  for  the  zero  reading  with  the  same  pressure  as  when 
the  cylinder  is  between  them. 

Be  careful  not  to  strain  the  screw  by  screwing  too  hard. 

Experiment, — Measure  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  given 
small  cylinder. 

Enter  result  thus  : — 

Correction  for  zero      +  -0003  cm. 
Length  (mean  of  ten)      '99$ 7    » 

True  length    '9960    „ 

4.  The  Spherometer. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  platform  with  three  feet, 
whose  extremities  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  triangle  is  a  fourth  foot,  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  passing  perpendi- 
cularly through  the  centre  of  the  platform.    The  readings 
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of  the  spherometer  give  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
the  extremity  of  this  fourth  foot  and  the  plane  of  the  other 
three. 

It  is  used  to  measure  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a 
spherical  surface,  or  to  test  if  a  given  surface  is  truly 
spherical. 

The  instrument  is  first  placed  on  a  perfectly  plane  sur- 
face— a  piece  of  worked  glass — and  the  middle  fopt  screwed 
down  until  it  touches  the  surface.  As  soon  as  this  is  the 
case,  the  instrument  begins  to  turn  round  on  the  middle 
foot  as  a  centre.  The  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  screw 
should  be  very  light,  in  order  that  the  exact  position  of 
contact  may  be  observed.  The  spherometer  is  then  care- 
fully removed  from  the  glass,  and  the  reading  of  the  micro- 
meter screw  is  taken. 

The  figure  (fig.  4)  will  help  us  to  understand  how  this  is 
done.     A  B  c  are  the  ends  of  the  three  fixed  feet ;  d  is  the 

movable  foot,  which  can  be 

raised  by  turning  the  milled 

head  at  s.   This  carries  round 

with  it  the  graduated  disc  f  g, 

and  as  the  screw  is  turned  the 

disc  travels  up  the  scale  h  k. 

The  graduations  of  this  scale 

are  such  that  one  complete 

revolution  of  the  screw  carries 

the  disc  from  one  graduation 

to  the  next     Thus  in  the 

figure    the   point  f  on  the 

disc   stands    opposite    to    a 

division  of  the  scale,  and  one  complete  turn  would  bring 

this  point  opposite  the  next  division.     In  the  instrument  in 

the  figure  the  diviwons  of  the  scale  are  half-millimetres, 

and  the  millimetres  are  marked  o,  i,  2.     Thus  only  every 

second  divlsuon  is  numbered. 

But  the  rim  of  the  disc  r  o  is  divided  mto  fifty  pails^ 


Fig.  4. 


f^f 
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and  each  of  these  subdivided  into  ten.  Let  us  suppose  that 
division  12  of  the  disc  is  opposite  to  the  scale  at  f,  and 
that  the  milled  head  is  turned  until  division  36  comes  oppo- 
site. Then  the  head  has  been  turned  through  24  (i.e.  36  —  1 2) 
larger  divisions ;  but  one  whole  turn  or  fifty  divisions  carry 
the  point  d  through  \  mm.  Thus  a  rotation  through 
twenty-four  divisions  will  carry  it  through  \%oi  \  mm.  or 
'24  mm. 

Hence  the  larger  divisions  on  the  disc  f  o  correspond 
to  tenths  of  a  millimetre,  and  these  are  subdivided  to 
hundredths  by  the  small  divisions. 

Thus  we  might  have  had  opposite  to  the  scale  in  the 
first  instance  12-6  large  divisions,  and  in  the  second  36*9. 
Then  the  point  D  would  have  moved  through  '243  mm. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  figure  division  o  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  scale  h  k,  which  is  numbered  i,  2,  3,  &c, 
from  that  point  in  both  directions  up  and  down.  The 
divisions  numbered  on  the  disc  f  g  are  the  even  ones  * — 2, 
4,  6,  &c. — and  there  are  two  numbers  to  each  division. 
One  of  these  numbers  will  give  the  parts  of  a  turn  of  the 
screw  when  it  is  turned  so  as  to  lower  the  point  d,  the  other 
wlien  it  is  turned  so  as  to  raise  d.  Thus  in  the  figure  12 
and  38  are  both  opposite  the  scale,  and  in  the  second 
position,  36  and  14.  We  have  supposed  the  head  to  be 
turned  in  such  a  way  that  the  point  d  has  been  lowered 
through  -24  mm.  If  the  rotation  had  been  in  the  opposite 
direction,  d  would  have  been  raised  through  0*26  mm. 

Let  us  for  the  present  suppose  that  all  our  readings  are 
above  the  zero  of  the  scale. 

To  take  a  reading  we  note  the  division  of  the  scale  next 
above  which  the  disc  stands,  and  then  the  division  of  the 
disc  which  comes  opposite  to  the  scale,  taking  care  that  we 
take  the  series  of  divisions  of  the  disc  which  corresponds 
to  a  motion  of  the  point  d  in  the  upward  direction— the 

*  These  numbers  are  not  shewn  in  the  fignr«. 
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inner  ring  of  numbers  in  the  figure.  Thus  the  figured 
reading  is  i  '380. 

If  the  instrument  were  in  perfect  order,  the  reading 
when  it  rested  on  a  plane  surface  would  be  o*o.  This  is 
not  generally  the  case,  so  we  must  observe  the  reading  on 
the  plane.  This  observation  should  be  made  four  times, 
and  the  mean  taken.  Let  the  result  be  '460.  Now  take  the 
instrument  off  the  plane  and  draw  the  middle  foot  back 
some  way.  We  will  suppose  we  are  going  to  measure  the 
radius  of  a  sphere  from  the  convex  side. 

Place  the  instrument  on  the  sphere  and  turn  the 
screw  B  until  d  touches  the  sphere.  The  position  of  contact 
will  be  given  as  before,  by  noticing  when  the  instrument 
begins  to  turn  round  d  as  a  centre. 

Read  the  scale  and  screw-head  as  before  ;  let  the  scale 
reading  be  : — 

2*5  ;  and  the  disc  "235. 

Then  the  reading  is  2735  mm. 

Take  as  before  four  readings. 

We  require  the  distance  through  which  the  point  d 
has  been  moved  This  is  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
two  results,  or  2735  — '460  >  ^^  we  call  this  distance  a  we 
have 

a  =  2*275  mm. 

It  may  of  course  happen  that  the  reading  of  the  instru- 
ment when  on  the  plane  is  below  the  zero  ;  in  this  case  to 
find  the  distance  a  we  must  add  the  two  readings. 

We  must  now  find  the  distance  in  millimetres  between 
the  feet  ab  or  ac.  We  can  do  this  directly  by  means  of 
a  finely  divided  scale ;  or  if  greater  accuracy  is  required,  lay 
the  instrument  on  a  fiat  sheet  of  card  or  paper,  and  press  it 
so  as  to  mark  three  dots  on  the  paper,  then  measure  the 
distance  between  these  dots '  by  the  aid  Qf  the  beam- 
compass  (^  ^}* 
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Let  us  call  this  length  /.  Then  we  can  shew*  that,  if  r 
be  the  radius  required, 

P     a 
oa     2 

The  observation  of  /  should  be  repeated  about  four 
times. 

If  we  wish  merely  to  test  if  a  given  surface  is  spherical, 
we  must  measure  a  for  different  positions  of  the  apparatus 
on  the  surface,  and  compare  the  results ;  if  the  surface  be 
spherical,  the  value  of  a  will  be  the  same  for  all  positions. 

Experiments, 

(i)  Test  the  sphericity  of  the  given  lens  by  obser\'ing  the 
value  of  a  for  four  different  positions. 

(2)  Determine  the  radius  of  the  given  sphere  for  two  posi- 
tions, and  compare  the  results  with  that  given  by  the  cilipers. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 


Readings  on  plane 
0*460 
0-463 
0-458 

0-459 
Mean  0*460 


Readings  (ui  ^here 
2735 
2733 
2734 
2739 


Mean  2*735 

a  «  2*275  mm. 

Obs.  for  /  43*56    43*52    43*57    43*59.     Mean  43*56. 

r  ^  140*146  mnv. 
By  calipers  r«=  5*517  in.  =  140*12  mm. 

'  Since  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  feet  is  equilateral,   the 

radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle  is        .    ,  -  ,  i.e. — _,     But  a  beine 

2  sin  60*^         ^/3  ^ 

the  portion  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  radius  r,  cut  off  by  the  plane 

of  the  triangle,  we  have  (Euc.  iii.  35) 

/a  /a    fl 

a  l2r-a)=-f  whence  r=--+   . 

3  oa    2 

If  the  distance  between  the  centre  foot  and  any  one  of  the  three  out- 
side feet  be  measured,  the  result  is  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing 
c/rcJe  Jtself, 
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5.  Heasnrement  of  a  Base-Line. 

The  object  of  this  experiment,  which  is  a  working  model 

of  the  measurement  of  a  geodetic  base-line,  is  Co  determine 

accuracy  the  distance  between  the  scratches  on  two 

so  far  apart  that  the  methods  of  accurate  measurement 

ibed  above  are  inapplicablL-. 

The  general  plan  of  the  method  is  to  lay  ivory  scales 

end  to  end,  fixing  them  by  placing  heavy  weights  on  them, 

and  to  read  by  means  of  a  travelling  reading  microscope  the 

distance  between  the  extreme  graduations  of  the  two  ivory 

between  the  mark  on  the  plug  and  the   extreme 

iuation  of  the  ivory  scale  placed  near  it.     We  have  then 

determine  the  real  length  of  the  ivory  scales,  and  by  add- 

ig  we  get  the  total  length  between  the  plugs. 

The  experiment   may  therefore  be  divided  into  three 

parts. 

(i).  To  determine  tite  JDiitance  between  the  End  Gradii- 
alions  o/lhe  Ivory  ScaSu  placed  end  to  end. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  the  travelling  microscope.  Place 

the  scales  with  their  edges  along  a  straight  line  drawn  between 

two  marks  perpendicular  to  the  scratches,  and  fix  them 

Lt  the  eitrenie  graduations  are  within  ^th  inch.     Next 

the  microscope  (which  is  mounted  on  a  slide  similar 

t  slide-rest  of  a  lathe,  and  moved  by  a  micrometer 

;«r  the  thread  of  which  we  will  suppose  is  j^jth  of  an  inch) 

[  the  line  along  which  it  travels  on  its  stand  is  parallel 

base  hne,  and  focus  it  so  that  one  of  its  cross-wires 

llel  and  coincident  with  one  edge  of  the  image  of  the 

iualion  of  the  one  ivory  scale,     (It  is  of  no  conse- 

which  edge  is  chosen,  provided  it  be  always  the  sanie 

rase.) 

d  the  position  of  the  microscope  by  its  scale  and 

leter  screw,  remcml-crini;  that  the  fixed  scale  along 

divided  screw-bead  moves  Is  graduated  10  jotha 

\  and  the  ciicunifcrence  of  the  sctew-heaji  uvva 
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200  parts  \  each  part  corresponds,  therefore,  to  •nrfrinr  ^^^^• 
So  that  if  the  reading  on  the  scale  be  7,  and  on  the  screw- 
head  152,  we  get  for  the  position — 

7  divisions  of  the  scale=^in.  =o'i4in. 
152  divisions  of  the  screw-head    =  o"o  1 5  2  in. 

Reading=o-i552  in. 

Or  if  the  scale  reading  be  5  and  the  screw-head  read- 
ing 15,  the  reading  similarly  is  0*1015  *^* 

Next  turn  the  micrometer  screw-head  until  the  last 
division  on  the  other  ivory  scale  comes  into  the  field  of 
view,  and  the  corresponding  edge  of  its  image  is  coincident 
with  the  cross-wire  as  before.  Read  again ;  the  difference  of 
the  two  readings  gives  the  required  distance  between  the  two 
graduations. 

In  the  same  way  the  distance  between  the  scratch  on  the 
plug  and  the  end  division  of  the  scale  may  be  determined. 

Place  one  ivory  scale  so  that  one  extremity  is  near  to 
or  coincident  with  the  scratch  on  the  plug ;  read  the  dis- 
tance between  them  ;  then  place  the  other  scale  along  the 
line  and  end-on  with  the  first,  and  measure  the  distance 
between  the  end  divisions  of  the  two  scales.  Then  transfer 
the  first  scale  to  the  other  end  of  the  second ;  measure  the 
distance  between  them  again ;  and  so  on. 

(2).  To  Estimate  the  Fraction  of  a  Scale  over. 

This  may  be  done  by  reading  through  the  microscope 
the  division  and  fraction  of  a  division  of  the  scale  corre- 
sponding to  the  scratch  on  the  second  plug.  This  gives  the 
length  of  a  portion  of  the  scale  as  a  fraction  of  the  true 
length  which  is  found  in  (3). 

(3).  To  Determine  the  true  Length  of  the  Ivory  Scales. 

This  operation  requires  two  reading  microscopes.  Focus 
these  two,  one  on  each  extreme  division  of  the  scales  to  be 
measured,  taking  care  that  the  same  edge  of  the  scratch 
is  used  as  before.  Then  remove  the  scale,  introduce  a 
gf^n^^  whose  ^aduation  c4a  b$  assumed  to  be  accurat^e. 
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or  whose  true  length  is  known,  and  read  by  means  of  the 
micrometer  the  exact  length,  through  which  the  microscopes 
have  to  be  moved  in  order  that  their  cross-wires  may  co- 
incide with  two  graduations  on  the  standard  the  distance 
between  which  is  known  accurately.* 

The  lengths  of  all  the  separate  parts  of  the  line  between 
the  marks,  which  together  make  up  the  whole  distance  to 
be  measured  have  thus  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
standard  or  of  the  graduations  of  the  micrometer  screw. 
These  latter  may  be  assumed  to  be  accurate,  for  they  are 
only  used  to  measure  distances  which  are  themselves  small 
fractions  of  the  whole  length  measured  (see  p.  41}.  All  the 
data  necessary  to  express  the  whole  length  in  terms  of  the 
standard  have  thus  been  obtained. 

Experinunt, — Measure  by  means  of  the  two  given  scales 
and  the  microscope  the  distance  between  the  two  given  points. 

Enter  the  results  thus  : — 
Distance  from  the  mark  on  first  plug  to  the  end 

graduation  of  Scale  A 0*1552  in. 

Distance  between  end  graduations  of  Scales  A  and  B  ( i )  o*  i  o  1 5  „ 
»  »  »  (2)  0-0683  „ 

«>  H  „  (3)  00572  „ 

n  i>  »  (4)  0-1263 » 

••  »  •»  (5)  0-1184,, 

Total  of  intervals        ....    -6269  in. 

Reading  of  Scale  B  at  the  mark  on  the  second  plug  .  10*631  „ 
True  length  of  Scale  A  ....  12-012,, 

i»         B 11*993 » 

Total  distance  between  the  marks 

-  3  X  12-012  +  2  X  11-993  + 10*631  +  0*6269 

»  71*280  in. 

Observations  of  similar  character  will  enable  us  to 
compare  together  two  scales,  such  as  a  metre  and  a  yard. 
For  this  purpose  two  travelling  microscopes  are  required. 
The  slides  oif  the  two  are  mounted  on  a  board  so  as  to  be 

*  F<tf  lev  aocnnte  measurements  the  length  of  the  scales  tno^  o\v> 
fee  ddnPi&oi/i^£ft^  us^  of  th^  beaweompass,  J  z^ 
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parallel  and  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  distance  between 
the  two  being  al)out  a  yard.  Each  slide  is  furnished  with 
a  scale  of  millimetres,  and  verniers  reading  to  one-tenth  of 
a  millimetre  are  attached  to  the  microscopes.  Cross-wires 
are  fixed  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscopes. 

Place  the  yard-measure  on  the  board  parallel  to  the 
slides,  and  focus  each  microscope  on  marks  on  the  measure. 

Set  the  cross-wire  so  as  to  bisect  the  broad  image  of  a 
division  of  the  measure,  the  cross-wire  being  parallel  to  the 
division.  Do  not  observe  the  actual  end  of  the  measure — 
it  is  difficult  to  focus  this  satisfactorily— but  choose  some 
division  near  the  end,  say,  one  inch  from  the  end  in  each 
case.  To  determine  which  division  is  chosen,  move  a  piece 
of  paper  on  the  scale  until  its  edge  appears  just  to  coincide 
with  the  cross-wires,  and  then  note  the  division  by  looking 
at  the  scale  directly.  The  distance  between  the  cross-wires 
of  the  microscopes  is  now  known  in  terms  of  the  divisions  of 
the  measure.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  distance  is  34  inches. 

Read  the  scale  and  vernier  attached  to  each  microscope  ; 
let  the  readings  be  a  and  ^,  a  being  that  of  the  left-hand 
microscope,  and  suppose  the  scales  read  from  left  to  right 
Let  /  be  the  distance  between  the  cross-wires  of  the  two 
microscopes  where  the  scale  reading  of  each  is  zero. 
Then  .       34  =  /  -h  ^  —  a:, 

/.  /  =  34  in.  -I-  fl  —  ^. 

Now  remove  the  yard-measure  and  replace  it  by  the 
metre  scale.  Set  the  cross-wires,  as  before,  on  two  suitable 
divisions.  This  should  be  done  without  altering  the  focus 
of  the  microscopes ;  if  the  scale  when  placed  in  position 
is  not  distinct,  it  can  be  raised  and  supported  by  wedges 
of  wood  of  proper  thickness.  Determine  as  before  the 
divisions  on  which  the  cross-wires  are  set.  Suppose  them 
to  be  860  millimetres  apart,  and  let  the  readings  of  the 
microscope  scales  be  a  and  b'\  then,  as  before, 

/  =  860  mm.  +  a-^  ^, 
, :  j4  inches  ==  S60  mm.  +  a'  —  a  —  (^  —  *), 


e;. 
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'.;■  this  experiment  wc  dulcnninethe  number  of  n 
fi  -in  inch,  assuming  the  scale  of  the  microsccipes  and  tl 
iif.ire  scilc  10  t>e  accurate.    Test  iheaocutacy  of  the  slide- 
jie  hf  com[Kiring  it  with  the  metre  scale,  and  then  express 
1 1 1  ihe  yard,  (2)  the  foot,  (3)  tlie  inch  in  millimetres,  com-, 
..in'ng  your  results  with  the  recognised  values. 
Enter  the  rcsulU  thus  : — 

'  'glance  lieiween  sclwtcd  marks  on  the  yard  scale.     34  inch* 
'  irii  reading  of  left-hand  microscope 

„  „  right-hand  microscope    , 

bjsiaoce  between  marks  on  metre  scale  . 

Ed  reading  of  left-hand  microscope  . 
„  right-hand  microscope 

34  inches  =B6o  +  ((2-s-8-:;)-(i 


-9'9) 


.  The  EatlLetomet«r  Microscope. 

'his    is  an    insinimeiit  devised    by   Trof.   Quincke  for 

iring  Willi  great  accuracy  small  vertical  heights.     A 

metal  stand  (a,  fig.  i)  cir- 
riea  a  microscope   M,  rest- 
ing horiionlally  in  two  Y- 
h.if>ei:l  supports  ;  the  uniicr 
nie  of  the  metal   st;tnd  is 
I  mented  to  a  piece  of  flat 
Ll.iis.     The  microscope  has 
I  fine  micrometer  scale  in 
■=    cye-piecc.     Resting  on 
j^jiivc    levclling-MTcws  is  a 
nil  talile  B.      The  upper 
;  of  this  table  is  flat 
),  00  which  the  stand  a  rests. 
Eriw  Stand  can  be  easily  moved  about  into  any  positiorij 
1  ?cry  little  friction  between  the  two  glass  sur- 
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faces.  By  dusting  lycopodium  over  the  table  the  adjustment 
is  facilitated. 

In  using  the  instrument  the  glass  table  is  first  levelled 
by  the  aid  of  the  screws  and  a  spirit-level ;  the  micrometer 
scale  is  then  set  vertical,  and  the  value  of  a  division 
determined  ;  to  do  this  a  finely  divided  scale  is  required. 
This  scale  is  set  vertical ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  convenient 
to  have  it  attached  to  a  small  levelling-table,  with  a  circular 
level,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  level  is  set  the  scale  is 
vertical.  The  microscope  is  focussed  on  the  scale,  and  the 
readings  of  the  micrometer  divisions  corresponding  to  the 
coi/secutive  divisions  of  the  scale  are  taken  ;  from  these  the 
value  of  one  micrometer  division  is  found.  The  instrument 
may  now  be  used  to  determine  small  differences  in  vertical 
height ;  if  the  two  marks,  the  height-difference  of  which  is 
required,  are  so  placed  that  they  can  be  brought  into  the 
field  of  view  of  the  microscope  simultaneously,  the  difference 
of  their  heights  can  be  read  off  directly  on  the  scale.  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  by  moving  the  microscope,  bring  one 
mark  into  focus,  and  read  off  its  position  on  the  scale  ;  then, 
without  altering  the  position  of  the  microscope  in  the  Ys, 
slide  the  stand  a  over  the  horizontal  glass  plate  until 
the  second  mark  is  in  focus,  and  read  its  position  on  the 
scale.  The  height  of  the  axis  of  the  microscope  above  the 
glass  plate  and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  horizon 
remain  unaltered  by  this  motion,  and  thus  the  difference 
between  the  two  readings  gives  the  difference  of  height 
between  the  two  marks. 


6.  The  Kathetometer. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  vertical  beam  carrying  a 
scale.  Along  the  scale  there  slides  a  brass  piece,  support- 
ing a  telescope,  the  axis  of  which  can  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  be  horizontal.    The  brass  slide  is  fitted  with  a  vernier 
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which  reads  fractions  of  the  divisions  of  the  scale,  thus 
detennining  the  position  of  the  telescope. 

The  kathetometer  is  used  to  measure  the  difference  in 
height  between  two  points. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  level  fitted  so  as  to  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  scale  is  permanently  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  scale  is  placed  vertical  by  means  of  levelling 
screws  on  which  the  instrument  rests. 

Let  us  suppose  the  instrument  to  be  in  adjustment,  and 
let  p,  Q  be  the  two  points,  the  vertical  distance  between 
which  is  required. 

The  telescope  of  the  instrument  has,  as  usual,  cross-wires 
in  the  eye-piece.  Focus  the  telescope  on  the  mark  p,  and 
adjust  it  until  the  image  of  p  coincides  with  the  horizontal 
cross-wire.     Then  read  the  scale  and  vernier. 

Let  the  reading  be  ^i•^2S  cm. 

Raise  the  telescope  until  q  com 
just  again  till  the  image  of  Q 
coincides  with  the  cross-wire;  let 
the  reading  be  Zi'^IS  '^™- 

The  difference  in    level  be- 
tween p  and  Q  is 
7»'"S-33**75.  or  38-850  cm. 

The  adjustments  are  :— (1) 
To  level  the  instrument  so  that  the 
scale  is  vertical  in  all  positions. 
(»)  To  adjust  the  telescope 
so  that  its  axis  is  horizontal. 
(3)  To  bring  the  cross-wire  i 
the  focal  plane  of  the  telescope/ 
into  coincidence  with  the  imager 
of  the  mark  which  is  being  ob- 
served 

(i)  The  scale  must  be  vertical,  because  we  use  the  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  vertical  height  between  two  points. 

TTie  scale  and  level  attached  to  it  (fig.  5)  can  be  lume4 


s  into  the  field,  and  ad- 
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round  an  axis  which  is  vertical  when  properly  adjusted, 
carrying  the  telescope  with  them,  and  can  be  clamped  in 
any  position  by  means  of  a  screw. 

{a)  To  test  the  Accuracy  of  the  Setting  of  the  Scale-level 
and  to  set  the  Axis  of  Rotation  vertical. 

If  the  scale-level  is  properly  set  it  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  rotation ;  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  is  so, 
turn  the  scale  until  its  level  is  parallel  to  the  line  joining 
two  of  the  foot  screws  and  clamp  it;  adjust  these  screws 
until  the  bubble  of  the  level  is  in  the  middle.  Unclamp,  and 
turn  the  scale  round  through  i8o**.  If  the  bubble  is  still  in 
the  middle  of  the  level,  it  follows  that  this  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  rotation ;  if  the  bubble  has  moved,  then  the 
level  and  the  axis  of  rotation  are  not  at  right  angles.  We 
may  make  them  so  by  adjusting  the  screws  which  fix  the 
level  to  the  instrument  until  the  rotation  through  180® 
produces  no  change,  or,  without  adjusting  the  level,  we  may 
proceed  to  set  the  axis  of  rotation  vertical  if,  instead  of 
adjusting  the  levelling  screws  of  the  instrument  until  the 
bubble  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  tube,  we  adjust  them  until 
the  bubble  does  not  move  relatively  to  the  tube  when  the 
instrument  is  turned  through  I8o^ 

This  having  been  secured  by  the  action  of  two  of  the 
screws,  turn  the  scale  until  the  level  is  at  right  angles  to 
its  former  position  and  clamp.  Adjust  now  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  using  only  the  third  screw. 

It  follows  then  that  the  bubble  will  remain  unaltered 
in  position  for  all  positions  of  the  instrument,  and  that  the 
axis  about  which  it  turns  is  vertical. 

If  the  scale  of  the  instrument  were  parallel  to  the  axis, 
it,  too,  would  be  vertical,  and  the  instrument  would  be  in 
adjustment. 

{b)  To  set  the  Scale  vertical. 

To  do  this  there  is  provided  a  metallic  bracket-piece. 
One  arm  of  this  carries  a  level,  while  the  other  is  a  flat 
surface  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  level,  so  that  when 
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the  level  is  horizontal  this  surface  is  truly  vertical  The 
adjustment  can  be  tested  in  the  following  manner.  The 
level  can  rotate  about  its  axis,  and  is  weighted  so  that  the 
same  part  of  the  tube  remains  uppermost  as  the  bracket  is 
rotated  about  the  axis  of  the  level.  Place  then  the  flat  face 
of  the  bracket  with  the  level  uppermost  against  a  nearly 
vertical  plane  surface ;  notice  the  position  of  the  bubble. 
Then  reverse  it  so  that  the  level  is  lowest,  and  read  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bubble  again.  If  it  has  not  changed  the  level 
is  truly  set,  if  any  displacement  has  taken  place  it  is  not  so. 

The  scale  of  the  instrument  can  be  adjusted  relatively 
to  the  axis  of  rotation  and  fixed  by  screws. 

Press  the  flat  surface  of  the  bracket- piece  against  the 
face  of  the  scale.  If  the  scale  be  vertical,  the  bubble  of  the 
level  on  the  bracket-piece  will  occupy  the  middle  of  its 
tube.  Should  it  not  do  so,  the  scale  must  be  adjusted 
until  the  bubble  comes  to  the  central  position.  We  are 
thus  sure  that  the  scale  is  vertical. 

For  ordinary  use,  with  a  good  instrument,  this  last  ad- 
justment may  generally  be  taken  as  made. 

Now  turn  the  telescope  and,  if  necessary,  raise  or  lower 
it  until  the  object  to  be  observed  is  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  field  of  view. 

(2). It  is  necessary  that  the  axis  of  the  telescope  should 
be  always  inclined  to  the  scale  at  the  same  angle,  for  if, 
when  viewing  a  second  point  q,  the  angle  between  the 
axis  and  the  scale  has  changed  from  what  it  was  in  viewing 
p,  it  is  clear  that  the  distance  through  which  the  telescope 
has  been  displaced  will  not  be  the  vertical  distance  between 
p  and  Q. 

If,  however,  the  two  positions  of  the  axis  be  parallel, 
the  difference  of  the  scale  readings  will  give  us  the  distance 
we  require. 

Now  the  scale  itself  is  vertical  The  safest  method, 
therefore,  of  securing  that  the  axis  of  the  telescope  shall 
be  always  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  the  scale  is  to  ad^u^X 
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the  telescope  so  that  its  axis  shall  be  horizontal.  The 
method  of  doing  this  will  be  different  for  different  instru- 
me^nts.  We  shall  describe  that  for  the  one  at  the  Cavendish 
Laboratory  in  full  detail ;  the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  other 
instruments  will  be  some  modification  of  this. 


Fig.  6. 


In  this  instrument  (fig.  6)  a  level  l  m  is  attached  to  the 
telescope  t  t'.  The  telescope  rests  in  a  frame  y  y'.  The 
lower  side  of  this  frame  is  bevelled  slightly  at  n  ;  the  two 
surf5aw:es  y  n,  v'  n  being  flat,  but  inclined  to  each  other  at 
AH  angle  not  far  from  iSo"". 
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This  under  side  rests  at  n  on  a  flat  surface  c  d,  which  is 
part  of  the  sliding-piece  c  d,  to  which  the  vernier  v  v' 
is  fixed. 

A  screw  passes  through  the  piece  y  y'  at  n,  being  fixed 
into  c  D.  The  hole  in  the  piece  y  y'  is  large  and  somewhat 
conical,  so  that  the  telescope  and  its  support  can  be  turned 
about  N,  sometimes  to  bring  n  y  into  contact  with  c  n, 
sometimes  to  bring  n  y'  into  contact  with  n  d. 

Filled  into  c  d  and  passing  freely  through  a  hole  in  n  y' 
is  a  screw  q  ;  p  is  another  screw  fitted  into  c  d,  which 
bears  against  n  y'.  Hidden  by  p  and  therefore  not  shown  in 
the  figure  is  a  third  screw  just  like  p,  also  fitted  into  c  d,  and 
bearing  against  N  y'.  The  screws  n,  p,  and  q  can  all  be 
turned  by  means  of  a  tommy  passed  through  the  holes 
in  their  heads.  When  p  and  q  are  both  screwed  home, 
the  level  and  telescope  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  sliding- 
piece  c  D. 

Release  somewhat  the  screw  q.  If  now  we  raise  the 
two  screws  p,  we  raise  the  eye-piece  end  of  the  telescope, 
and  the  level-bubble  moves  towards  that  end.  If  we  lower 
the  screws  P,  we  lower  the  eye-piece  end,  and  the  bubble 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Thus  the  telescope  can  be  levelled  by  adjusting  the 
screws  p.  Suppose  the  bubble  is  in  the  centre  of  the  level. 
Screw  down  the  screw  q.  This  will  hold  the  telescoi)e 
fixed  in  the  horizontal  position. 

If  we  screw  q  too  firmly  down,  we  shall  force  the  piece 
N  y'  into  closer  contact  with  the  screws  p,  and  lower  the 
eye-piece  end.  It  will  be  better  then  to  adjust  the  screw 
p  so  that  the  bubble  is  rather  too  near  that  end  of  the  tube. 
Then  screw  down  q  until  it  just  comes  to  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  and  the  telescope  is  level. 

(3)  To  bring  the  image  of  the  object  viewed  to  coincide 
with  the  cross-wires. 

The  piece  c  d  slides  freely  up  and  down  the  scale,  e  f  f'e' 
is  another  piece  of  brass  which  also  slides  up  and  dowa 

r.  2 
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H  is  a  screw  by  means  of  which  b  f'  can  be  clamped  fast 
to  the  scale.  A  screw  r  r'  passes  vertically  upwards  through 
E  f'  and  rests  against  the  under  side  of  a  steel  pin  o  fixed 
in  c  D.  Fixed  to  ef'  and  pressing  downwards  on  the  pin  g 
so  as  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  screw  r  r'  is  a  steel  spring 
s  s'.  By  turning  the  screw  r  r',  after  clamping  h,  a  small 
motion  up  or  down  can  be  given  to  the  sliding  piece  c  d 
and  telescope. 

Now  loosen  the  screw  h  and  raise  or  lower  the  two 
pieces  c  d,  e  f'  together  by  hand,  until  the  object  viewed  is 
brought  nearly  into  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view;  Then 
clamp  E  f'  by  the  screw  h. 

Notice  carefully  if  this  operation  has  altered  the  level  of 
the  telescope ;  if  it  has,  the  levelling  must  be  done  agaia 

By  means  of  the  screw  r  r'  raise  or  lower  the  telescope 
as  may  be  needed  until  the  image  is  brought  into  coincidence 
with  the  cross-wire.  Note  again  if  the  bubble  of  the  level  is 
in  its  right  position,  and  if  so  read  the  scale  and  vernier. 

It  may  happen  that  turning  the  screw  r  r'  is  sufficient 
to  change  the  level  of  the  telescope.  In  order  that  the  slide 
c  D  may  move  easily  along  the  scale,  a  certain  amount  of 
play  must  be  left,  and  the  friction  between  r'  and  the  pin 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  this  play  to  upset  the  level 
adjustment  The  instrument  is  on  this  account  a  trouble- 
some one  to  use. 

The  only  course  we  can  adopt  is  to  level  and  then  adjust 
r  r'  till  the  telescope  is  in  the  right  position,  levelling  again 
if  the  last  operation  has  rendered  it  necessary. 

This  alteration  of  level  will  produce  a  small  change  in 
the  position  of  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  rela- 
tively to  the  vernier,  and  thus  introduce  an  error,  unless 
the  axis  round  which  the  telescope  turns  is  perpendicular 
both  to  the  line  of  collimation  and  to  the  scale.  If,  however, 
the  axis  is  only  slightly  below  the  line  of  collimation  and 
the  change  of  level  smdl,  the  error  will  be  very  small  indeed 
and  may  safely  be  neglected. 

It  is  clear  that  the  error  produced  by  an  error  in  levelling 
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inll  be  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  instrument 
ind  tlie  object  whose  height  is  being  measured.  We  should 
therefore  bring  the  mstrument  as  close  to  the  object  as  is 
possible. 

Experiment, — ^Adjust  the  kathetometer,  and  compare  by 
means  of  it  a  length  of  20  cm.  of  the  given  rule  with  the  scale 
of  the  instrument. 

Hang  the  rule  up  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  katheto- 
meter,  and  measure  the  distance  between  divisions  5  cm.  and 
25  cm. 

The  reading  of  the  kathetometer  scale  in  each  position  must 
be  taken  three  times  at  least,  the  telescope  being  displaced  by 
means  of  the  screw  r  r'  between  successive  observations. 

Enter  results  as  below : — 

Kath.  reading,  upper  mark         ^th.  reading,  lowei  mark 
25-315  45-325 

25*305  45'335 

25320  45*330 

Mean    25-3133  45*33o 

Difference    20-0 1 67 

Mean  error  of  scale  between  divisions  5  and  25,  -0167  cm. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  AREAS. 

}.  Simpler  Hefhods  of  measuring  Areas  of  Plane  Figures. 

There  are  four  general  methods  of  measuring  a  plane 
irea: — 

{d)  If  the  geometrical  figure  of  the  boundary  be  known, 
he  area  can  be  calculated  from  its  linear  dimensions — e.g. 
i  the  boundary  be  a  circle  radius  r. 

Area  =  IT  H  where  7r  =  3-142. 

A  table  of  areas  which  can  be  found  by  this  method  is 
pven  in  Lupton's  Tables,  p.  7. 

The  areas  of  composite  figures  consisting  of  triangles 
ind  dides^  or  parts  of  circles,  may  be  determined  b^ 
iddHaoojcf  tfae^fliAnz^^araa^  of  all  the  separate  parts. 
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In  case  two  lengths  have  to  be  measured  whose  product 
determines  an  area,  they  must  both  be  expressed  in  the 
same  unit,  and  their  product  gives  the  area  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  square  of  that  unit 

{b)  If  the  curve  bounding  the  area  can  be  transferred  to 
paper  divided  into  known  small  sections,  e.g.  square  milli- 
metres, the  area  can  be  approximately  determined  by  count- 
ing up  the  number  'of  such  small  areas  included  in  the 
bounding  curve.  This  somewhat  tedious  operation  is  facili- 
tated by  the  usual  grouping  of  the  millimetre  lines  in  tens, 
every  tenth  line  being  thicker.  In  case  the  curve  cuts  a 
square  millimetre  in  two,  the  amount  must  be  estimated ; 
but  it  will  be  generally  sufficient  if  portions  greater  than  a 
half  be  reckoned  a  whole  square  millimetre  and  less  than  a 
half  zero. 

{c)  By  tran«;ferring  the  curve  of  the  boundary  to  a  sheet 
of  paper  or  metal  of  uniform  thickness  and  cutting  it  out, 
and  cutting  out  a  square  of  the  same  metal  of  known  length 
of  side,  say  2  inches,  and  weighing  these  two  pieces  of  metal. 
The  ratio  of  their  weights  is  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  two 
pieces  of  metal.  The  one  area  is  known  and  the  other  may 
therefore  be  determined. 

{d)  By  the  planiraeter.  A  pointer  is  made  to  travel 
round  the  boundary,  and  the  area  is  read  off  directly  on  the 
graduated  rim  of  a  wheel. 

For  the  theory  of  this  instrument  see  Williamson's  In- 
tegral Calculus  (§  149).  Practical  instructions  are  issued 
by  the  makers. 

Experiment — Draw  a  circle  of  2  in.  radius.  Calculate 
or  determine  its  area  in  all  four  ways,  and  compare  the 
results. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Method  a  b  c  d 

12-566  sq.  in,       12*555  sq.  in.       12*582  sq.  in.       12*573  sq.  in. 
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Orthogonal  Projection. 

Suppose  that  through  all  points  of  the  boundary  of  an 
area,  s,  lines  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  the 
feet  of  these  lines  will  trace  out  a  curve  in  the  plane  ;  this 
curve  is  said  to  be  the  orthogonal  projection  of  the 
boundary  of  the  given  area,  and  the  area  bounded  by  the 
curve  is  the  orthogonal  projection  of  s. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  orthogonal  projection  parallel 
straight  lines  are  projected  into  parallel  straight  lines,  and 
the  ratio  of  their  lengths  is  unaltered ;  and  also  that  the 
orthogonal  projection  of  a- finite  straight  line  on  a  plane  is 
equal  in  length  to  the  length  of  theprojected  line  multiplied 
by  the  cosine  of  its  inclination  to  the  straight  line  or  plane. 

If  s  be  an  area  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal  or  cardboard, 
the  form  of  its  orthogonal  projection  can  be  obtained 
thus : — 

Place  a  piece  of  paper  on  a  horizontal  drawing-board, 
and  secure  the  area  s  in  the  required  position  above  it. 
Then  hold  a  plumb-line,  made  of  a  piece  of  thin  silk,  or 
cotton,  and  a  shot,  so  that  the  plummet  is  just  above  the 
paper,  while  the  line  is  made  to  touch  in  succession  a 
number  of  points  on  the  boundary  of  s,  and  mark  the  cor- 
responding position  of  the  plummet  with  a  pencil-dot  on 
the  paper.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  points  are  taken,  a 
curve  can  be  drawn  through  them,  and  this  curve  will  be  the 
orthogonal  projection  of  the  boundary  of  s. 

If  the  original  area  be  plane,  and  if  a  be  the  angle 
between  its  plane  and  that  of  the  projection,  we  may  shew 
that  the  area  of  the  projection  is  s  cos  a.  For  let  a  b  (fig. 
ii)  l)e  the  line  in  which  the  planes  of  the  two  areas  intersect. 
l^t  a  line  p  p',  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  b,  cut  the  boundary 
of  s  in  p  and  p',  and  let  Q,  q'  be  the  projections  of  p  and 
p'.  Then  ?'  p  and  q'  q  when  produced  meet  a  b  in  the 
same  point  c^  and  the  angle  p  c  q  is  a.  Let  p  r,  drawn 
parallel  to  Q  q',  meet  p'  q'  in  r.  Then  q  (^  =  p  r  =  ?  p'  co^  a% 
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Now  the  area  s  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  very  narrow  parallelograms  with  their  lengths 


Fig.  ii. 


parallel  to  p  p'  and  their  breadth  parallel  to  a  n.  Each  of 
these  will  be  projected  into  a  corresponding  parallelogram 
of  the  same  breadth,  but  of  length  q  0'  or  p  p'  cos  n.  These 
projected  parallelograms  make  up  the  projected  area  s'  ; 
the  area  of  each  parallelogram  is  decreased  by  projection  in 
the  ratio  of  cos  a  to  unity.  Thus  the  whole  area  s  projects 
into  an  area  s  cos  a. 

The  projection  of  a  circle  is  a  curve  called  an  ellipse. 
Many  of  the  most  important  geometrical  properties  of  the 
ellipse  can  be  very  simply  deduced  by  the  method  of  pro- 
jection from  the  corresponding  properties  of  a  circle  (see 
Clifford's  *  Elements  of  Dynamic/  chap.  i.). 

Experiment.— Qui  out  a  circle  of  3  inches  radius.  Fix  it  at 
an  angle  of  between  30°  and  60°  to  the  horizon,  and  project  it 
on  to  a  piece  of  scjuared  paper. 

Find  the  angle  a  between  the  area  and  the  horizon,  and 
shew  that  the  area  of  the  projection  «  area  of  circle  x  cos  a. 

Measure  also  the  maximum  and  minimum  semi-diameters, 
a  and  b,  of  the  ellipse^  and  shew  that  the  area  -ir  a  ^. 
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8.  Determination  of  the  Area  of  the  Cross-Section  of  a 
Cylindrical  Tnbe. — Calibration  of  a  Tnbe. 

The  area  of  the  cross-section  of  a  narrow  tube  is  best 
determined  indirectly  from  a  measurement  of  the  volume  of 
mercury  contained  in  a  known  length  of  the  tube.  The 
principle  of  the  method  is  given  in  Section  9.  The  tube 
should  first  be  ground  smooth  at  each  end  by  rubbing  on  a 
stone  with  emery-powder  and  water,  and  then  very  carefully 
cleaned,  first  with  nitric  acid,  then  with  distilled  water,  then 
with  caustic  potash,  and  finally  rinsed  with  distilled  water, 
and  very  carefully  dried  by  passing  air  through  it,  which  has 
been  freed  from  dust  by  passing  through  a  plug  of  cotton- 
wool and  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium  tubes. ^  If  any  trace 
of  moisture  remain  in  the  tube,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  all 
the  mercury  to  run  out  of  it  after  it  has  been  filled. 

The  tube  is  then  to  be  filled  with  pure"^  mercury  ;  this  is 
best  done  by  immersing  it  in  a  trough  of  mercury  of  the 
necessary  length.  [A  deep  groove  about  half  an  inch  broad 
cut  in  a  wooden  beam  makes  a  very  serviceable  trough  for 
the  purpose.]  When  the  tube  is  quite  full,  close  the  ends 
with  the  forefinger  of  each  hand,  and  after  the  small  globules 
of  mercury  adhering  to  the  tube  have  been  brushed  off, 
allow  the  mercury  to  nm  into  a  small  beaker,  or  other  con- 
venient vessel,  and  weigh  it.  I^t  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
be  7v.  Measure  the  length  of  the  tube  by  the  calipers  or 
beam -com pass,  and  let  its  length  be  /.  Look  out  in  the 
table  (33)  the  density  of  mercury  for  the  temperature  (which 
may  be  taken  to  be  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough),  and 

'  For  this  and  a  great  variety  of  similar  purposes  an  aspirating 
pump  attached  to  the  water-supply  of  the  laljoratory  is  very  con- 
venient. The  diflercnt  liquids  may  be  drawn  up  the  tube  by  moans 
of  an  air-syringe. 

'  A  supply  of  pure  mercury  may  be  maintained  very  conveniently 
by  distillation  under  very  low  pressure  in  an  apparatus  designed  by 
Weinbold  (see  Carl's  Rep,  voL  15,  and  PhiL  Mag,  Jan.  1884). 
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let  this  be  p.  Then  the  volume  v  of  the  mercury  is  given 
by  the  equation 


v=-, 


and  this  volume  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  area  a  of  the 
cross-section  and  the  length  of  the  tube.     Hence 

If  the  length  be  measured  in  centimetres  and  the  weight 
in  grammes,  the  density  being  expressed  in  terms  of  grammes 
per  cc,  the  area  will  be  given  in  sq.  cm. 

The  length  of  the  mercury  column  is  not  exactly  the 
length  of  the  tube,  in  consequence  of  the  fingers  closing  the 
tube  pressing  slightly  into  it,  but  the  error  due  to  this  cause 
is  very  small  indeed. 

This  gives  the  mean  area  of  the  cross-section,  and  we 
may  often  wish  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  area  of  the 
section  is  uniform  throughout  the  length.  To  do  this,  care- 
fully clean  and  dry  the  tube  as  before,  and,  by  partly  im- 
mersing in  the  trough,  introduce  a  thread  of  mercury  of  any 
convenient  length,  say  about  5  centimetres  long.  Place  the 
tube  along  a  millimetre  scale,  and  fix  it  horizontally  so  that 
the  tube  can  be  seen  in  a  telescope  placed  about  six  or 
eight  feet  off. 

By  slightly  inclining  the  tube  and  scale,  adjust  the  thread 
so  that  one  end  of  it  is  as  close  as  possible  to  the  end  of 
the  tube,  and  read  its  length  in  the  telescope.  Displace 
the  thread  through  5  cm.  and  read  its  length  again  ;  and  so 
on,  until  the  thread  has  travelled  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube,  taking  care  that  no  globules  of  mercury  are  left 
behind.  Let  /i,  /2>  /a  .  • .  •  be  the  successive  lehgths  of  the 
thread.  Then  run  out  the  mercury  into  a  beaker,  and 
weigh  as  before.  Let  the  weight  be  w^  and  the  density  of 
tAe  mercury  be  fi. 
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Then  the  mean  sectional  areas  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  tube  are 

www  . 

— J-|         y-,  j-y      •       •       •      •       CfC 
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The  mean  of  all  these  values  of  the  area  should  give  the 
mean  value  of  the  area  as  determined  above.  The  accu- 
racy of  the  measurements  may  thus  be  tested. 

On  a  piece  of  millimetre  sectional  paper  of  the  same 
length  as  the  tube  mark  along  one  line  the  different  points 
which  correspond  to  the  middle  points  of  the  thread  in  its 
different  positions,  and  along  the  perpendicular  lines  through 
these  points  mark  off  lengths  representing  the  correspond- 
ing areas  of  the  section,  using  a  scale  large  enough  to  shew 
clearly  the  variations  of  area  at  different  parts  of  the  length. 
Join  these  points  by  straight  lines.  Then,  the  ordinates 
of  the  curve  to  which  these  straight  lines  approximate  give 
the  cross-section  of  the  tube  at  any  point  of  its  length. 

Experiment, — Calibrate,  and  determine  the  mean  area  of 
the  given  tube. 

Enter  the  result  thus  : — 

[The  results  of  the  calibration  are  completely  expressed  by 
the  diagram.] 

Length  of  tube  .  .  .  .  25'3i  cm. 
Weight  of  beaker  .  .  .  10*361  gm. 
Weight  of  beaker  and  mercury   .  1 1 786  gm. 

Weight  of  mercury         .        .     1*425  gm. 
Temperature  of  mercury        ,      '14®  C 
Density  of  mercury  (table  33)  13*56 

Mean  area  of  section- Li£5 —    gq.  cm. 

25-31  X  13-56 

■0*415  sq.  mm. 
Mean  of  the  five  determinations  for  calibration  0-409  sq.  mm. 
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The  volumes  of  some  bodies  of  known  shape  may  be  de- 
termined by  direct  calculation  6-om  their  linear  dimensions ; 
one  instance  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  experiment  witii 
the  calipers. 

A  Table  giving  the  relations  between  the  volume  and 
linear  dimensions  in  those  cases  which  are  lilccly  to  occur 
most  frequently  wili  be  found  in  Lupton's  Tables,  p.  7. 

9.  Determination  of  Volumes  by  Weigliiiiff. 

Volumes  are,  however,  generally  determined  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  mass  of  the  body  and  the  density  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed.  Defining  '  density '  as 
the  mass  of  the  unit  of  volume  of  a  substance,  the  relation 
between  the  mass,  volume  and  density  of  a  body  is  ex- 
pressed by  llie  equation  M=Vp,  where  m  is  its  mass,  V  i\s 
volume,  and  p  its  density.  The  mass  is  determined  by 
means  of  the  balance  (sec  p.  1 2^),  and  the  density,  which  is 
different  at  difTcrent  temperatures,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
methods  described  below  (see  pp.  i,iq-i43).  The  densities  of 
certain  substances  of  definitely  known  composition,  such  as 
distilled  water  and  mercury,  have  been  very  accurately  de- 
termined, and  are  given  in  the  tables  (Nos.  32,  33),  and  need 
not  therefore  be  determined  afresh  on  every  special  occa- 
sion. Thus,  if  we  wish,  for  instance,  to  measure  the  volume 
of  the  interior  of  a  vessel,  it  is  suflicient  to  determine  the 
amount  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  or  mercury  which 
exactly  fills  it.  This  amount  may  be  determined  by  weigh- 
ing the  vessel  full  and  empty,  or  if  the  vessel  be  so  large  thai 
this  is  not  practicable,  iiU  it  with  water,  and  run  the  water 
olT  in  successive  portions  into  a  previously  counterpoised 
flask,  holding  about  a  Uire,  and  weigh  the  flask  thus  filled. 
Catc  must  be  taken  to  dry  the  tiask  between  the  successive 
fillings ;  this  may  be  rapidly  and  easily  done  by  using  a  A*/ 
chm  cloth.    The  capacity  of  vessels  of  very  considerable 
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size   may  be  determined    in    this  way  with    very  great 
accuracy. 

All  the  specific    gravity  experiments    detailed    below 
involve  the  measurement  of  a  volume  by  this  method 

Experiment. — Determine  the  volume  of  the  given  vessel. 
Enter  results  thus  : — 

Weight  of  water 


Filling  I    . 

IOOI-2  gms. 

2    . 

9987      » 

3    . 

10023      » 

4    . 

999*2     „ 

5    . 

798-1      „ 

Total  weight  . 

4799'5  gms. 

Tertlperature  of  water 

Volume  . 

4803-5  c.c. 

in  vessel,  1 5*^. 

10.  Testing  the  Accuracy  of  the  Oradnation  of  a  Burette. 

Suppose  the  burette  to  contain  100  cc  ;  we  will  suppose 
also  that  it  is  required  to  test  the  capacity  of  each  fifth  of 
the  whole. 

The  most  accurate  method  of  reading  the  burette  is  by 
means  of  z,  floaty  which  consists  of  a  short  tube  of  glass  loaded 
at  one  end  so  as  just  to  float  vertically  in  the  liquid  in  the 
burette;  round  the  middle  of  the  float  a  line  is  drawn, 
and  the  change  of  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  determined 
by  reading  the  position  of  this  line  on  the  graduations  of 
the  burette.    The  method  of  testing  is  then  as  follows  : — 

Fill  the  burette  with  water,  and  read  the  position  of  the 
line  on  the  float  Carefully  dry  and  weigh  a  beaker,  and 
then  run  into  it  from  the  burette  about  jth  of  the  whole 
contents ;  read  the  position  of  the  float  again,  and  weigh  the 
amount  of  water  run  out  into  the  beaker.  Let  the  number 
of  scale  divisions  of  the  burette  be  .20*2  and  the  weight  in 
p'ommes  20-119.  Read  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  then, 
knowing  the  deoaty  of  water  at  that  temperature  (from 
table  39}b  and  that  i  ^mme  of  water  at  4**  C.  occupies  t  c«c.^ 
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we  can  determine  the  actual  volume  of  the  water  correspond- 
ing to  the  2o*2  c.c.  as  indicated  by  the  burette,  and  hence 
determine  the  error  of  the  burette.  Proceeding  in  this 
way  for  each  Jth  of  the  whole  volume,  form  a  table  of  cor- 
rections. 

Experiment, — Form  a  table  of  corrections  for  the  given 
burette.  •  Enter  results  thus  ; — 


Durette  readings 

Error 

0-5  c.c.  . 

•           • 

-  *oo7  c.c 

5-10     „     . 

I           « 

-•020    „ 

10    -15      »      . 

. 

• 

-•on    „ 

15    -20     „      . 

•           . 

•000    „ 

20    -25      „      . 

.           . 

-•036    „ 

MKASUREMENT   OF   ANGLES. 

The  angle  between  two  straight  lines  drawn  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  may  be  roughly  measured  by  means  of  a  protractor,  a 
circle  or  semi -circle  with  its  rim  divided  into  degrees.  Its 
centre  is  marked,  and  can  therefore  be  placed  so  as  to  coin- 
cide with  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  straight  lines  ; 
the  angle  between  them  can  then  be  read  off  on  the  gradua- 
tions along  the  rim  of  the  protractor.  An  analogous  method 
of  measuring  angles  is  employed  in  the  case  of  a  compass- 
needle  such  as  that  required  for  §  69.  Angles  traced  on  a 
diagram  may  be  determined  by  measuring  lines  from  which 
one  or  other  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios  can  be  calculated 
(see  Chap.  V.*). 

The  more  accurate  methods  of  measuring  angles  depend 
on  optical  princi[)lcs,  and  their  consideration  is  accordingly 
deferred  until  the  use  of  the  optical  instruments  is  explained 
(see  §§  62,  71). 

MEASUREMENT  OF   SOLID   ANGLES. 

The  angle  which  a  plane  curve  joining  any  two  points 
subtends  at  a  third  point  o  in  the  plane  of  the  curve,  as 
given  by  its  *  circular  measure,*  may  be  found  thus  : — 
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Let  A  B  be  the  curve.    Join  o  a,  o  b,  and  with  o  as 
centre  and  any  radius  describe  a  circle 
a'  b',  cutting  o  A,  o  B  in  hi  and  b'. 

The  ratio  of  the  arc  a'  b'  to  the 
radius  o  a'  is  the  same  for  all  values 
of  the  radius  o  a',  and  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  angle  a  o  b  in  *  radians ' ; 
if  the  radius  o  a'  be  unity,  then  the 
arc  a'b'  measures  the  angle.  The 
circular  measure  of  an  angle  is  the 
number  of  units  of  length  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle  of  unit  radius  sub- 
tended by  the  angle. 

A  corresponding  method  is  employed  to  measure  the 
'solid  angle'  subtended  at  a  point  by  a  surface. 

Let  o  be  the  point,  a  b  c  the  surface  (fig.  iv). 


Witho 


Fig.  iv. 


as  centre  and  any  radius  de- 
scribe a  sphere,  and  consider 
a  line  passing  through  o  which  ^y 
moves  so  as  to  trace  out  the 
boundary  of  the  area  a  b  c.  It 
will  thus  describe  a  cone  cut- 
ting the  sphere  in  a  closed  curve' 
a'  b'  c',  and  we  can  shew  that 
the  ratio  of  this  area  to  the 
square  of  the  radius  o  a'  is  the 
same  for  all  values  of  the  radius. 

This  ratio  is  adopted  as  defining  the  measure  of  the 
solid  angle  at  o.  If  we  take  a  sphere  of  unit  radius,  the 
ratio  becomes  the  measure  of  the  area  a'  b'  c',  and  we  thus 
find  that  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  an  area  at  a  point 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  area  intercepted 
from  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  by  a  cone  with  the  given 
point  as  vertex  and  the  given  area  as  base.  If  the 
area  as  seen  from  the  given  point  appears  circular  in 
fomiy  the  cone  is  a  right  circular  cone  and  the  bourvd^i>j 
il  fi  xf  m.  d»^  flaftere  is  a  circle.     Let  0  L  p  1^?^^.  n^ 
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be  the  axis  of  this  cone,  and  let  o  a',  the  radius  to  any 
point  on  the  circle,  be  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  o  p.  De- 
scribe a  cylinder  with  its  axis  parallel  to  o  P  touching  the 

sphere.  The  circle  a  b  dies 
in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  o  p.     Let  this  circle  cut 


c  the  cylinder  in  the  circle 
n  E,  and  let  a  plane  touch- 
ing the  unit  sphere  in  l 
cut  the  cylinder  in  fo. 
Then  by  an  application  of 
the  method  of  projection 
it  may  be  shewn  that  the 
area  of  the  belt  of  the  cylinder  between  d  e  and  f  g  is 
equal  to  the  corresponding  area  l  a'  b'  c'  on  the  sphere, 
and  this  last  measures  the  required  solid  angle  at  o.  Let 
M  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  a'  b'  c'. 

The  solid  angle  =  area  of  belt  f  d  e  g 

=  27r  D  M  .  L  M ; 
L  M  =  L  O  —  O  M  =  L  O  —  O  a'  COS  a 
=  I  —  COS  n  ; 

for  L  o  =  o  a'  =  I,  the  sphere  being  of  unit  radius. 
Also  D  M  =  I. 

.",  Solid  angle  =  2rr  (i  —  cos  n). 

This  expression,  of  course,  only  holds  when  the  solid 
angle  in  question  is  that  of  a  right  circular  cone. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  a  *  solid  angle  *  is  not  an 
angle  at  all,  but  is  only  so  named  from  analogy,  being  related 
to  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  relation 
between  the  circular  measure  of  an  angle  and  the  circle 
of  unit  radius. 

MEASUREMENTS   OF   TIME. 

The  time-measurements  most  frequently  required  in 

practice  are  determinations  of  the  period  of  vibration  of  a 

/}eedle.    To  obtain  an  accurate  result  some  practice  in  the 

use  of  the  'eye  and  ear  method*  \s  leqMvi^    TVve  ex^ri- 
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ment  which  follows  (§11)  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  method 
and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  accurate  work 
any  clock  or  watch  requires  careful  *  rating,*  i,e,  comparison 
of  its  rate  of  going  with  some  timekeeper,  by  which  the 
times  can  be  referred  to  the  ultimate  standard — the  mean 
solar  day.  The  final  reference  requires  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 

Different  methods  of  time  measurement  will  be  found 
in  §§21  and  28.  The  'method  of  coincidences '  is  briefly 
discussed  in  §  20. 

II.  Bating  a  Watch  by  means  of  a  Seconds-Clock. 

The  problem  consists  in  determining,  within  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  the  time  indicated  by  the  watch  at  the  two 
instants  denoted  by  two  beats  of  the  clock  with  a  known 
interval  between  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  seconds- 
finger  of  the  clock  remains  stationary  during  the  greater  part 
of  each  second,  and  then  rather  suddenly  moves  on  to 
the  next  point  of  its  dial.  Our  object  is  to  determine  to 
a  fraction  of  a  second  the  time  at  which  it  just  completes 
one  of  its  journeys. 

To  do  this  we  must  employ  both  the  eye  and  ear,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  read  both  the  clock  and  watch  at  the  same 
instant  of  time.  As  the  watch  beats  more  rapidly  than  the 
dock,  the  plan  to  be  adopted  is  to  watch  the  latter,  and 
listening  to  the  beating  of  the  former,  count  along  with  it 
until  it  can  be  read.  Thus,  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the 
watch  and  looking  only  at  the  clock,  note  the  exact  instant 
at  which  the  clock  seconds-finger  makes  a  particular  beat, 
say  at  the  completion  of  one  minute,  and  count  along  with 
the  watch-ticks  from  that  instant,  beginning  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  .  . 
and  so  on,  until  you  have  time  to  look  down  and  identify  the 
position  of  the  second-hand  of  the  watch,  say  at  the  instant 
when  yott  are  counting  21.  Then  we  know  that  this  time  is 
21  ticks  of  the  watch  afler  the  event  (the  clock-beal^  y^Yvo^^ 
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time  we  wished  to  register ;  hence,  if  the  watch  ticks  4 
times  a  second,  that  event  occurred  at  V  seconds  before  we 
took  the  time  on  the  watch. 

We  can  thus  compare  to  within  ^  sec  the  time  as  indicated 
by  the  clock  and  the  watch,  and  if  this  process  be  repeated 
after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  the  time  indicated  by  the 
watch  can  be  again  compared,  and  the  amount  gained  or 
lost  during  the  half-hour  determined.  It  will  require  a  little 
practice  to  be  able  to  count  along  with  the  watch. 

During  the  interval  we  may  find  the  number  of  ticks 
per  second  of  the  watch.  To  do  this  we  must  count  the 
number  of  ticks  during  a  minute  as  indicated  on  the  clock. 
There  being  4  or  5  ticks  per  second,  this  will  be  a  difficult 
operation  if  we  simply  count  along  the  whole  way;  it  is  there- 
fore better  to  count  along  in  groups  of  either  two  or  four, 
which  can  generally  be  recognised,  and  mark  down  a  stroke 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  for  every  group  completed  ;  then  at  the 
end  of  the  minute  count  tip  the  number  of  strokes  ;  we  can 
thus  by  multiplying,  by  2  or  4  as  the  case  may  be,  obtain  the 
number  of  watch-ticks  in  the  minute,  and  hence  arrive  at 
the  number  per  second. 

Experiment, — Determine  the  number  of  beats  per  second 
made  by  the  watch,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  losing  or  gaining. 

Enter  results  thus : — 

No.  of  watch-ticks  per  minute,  100  groups  of  3  each. 
No.  of  ticks  per  second,  5. 

Clock-readmg 11  38  3 

Estimated  watch-reading,  11  hr.  34  m.  and  10  ticks  »  11  34  2 

Diflference  4  i 

Clock-reading.        ...  .        .  12     8  3 

Estimated  watch-reading,  12  hr.  4  m.  and  6  ticks  =12    4  ra 

Difference      .        .        .  41-8 

Losing  rate  of  watch,  i'6  sec.  per  hour. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  MASS  AND   DETERMINATION    OF 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 

12.  The  Balance. 

General  Considerations. 

The  balance,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a  metal  beam, 
supported  so  as  to  be  free  to  turn  in  a  vertical  plane  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  its  length  and  vertically  above  its  centre 
of  gravity.  At  the  extremities  of  this  beam,  pans  are  sus- 
pended in  such  a  manner  that  they  turn  freely  about  axes, 
passing  through  the  extremities  of  the  beam,  and  parallel  to 
its  axis  of  rotation.  The  axes  of  rotation  are  formed  by 
agate  knife-edges  bearing  on  agate  plates.  The  beam  is 
provided  with  three  agate  edges;  the  middle  one,  edge  down- 
wards, supporting  the  beam  when  it  is  placed  upon  the  plates 
which  are  fixed  to  the  pillar  of  the  balance,  and  those  at 
the  extremities,  edge  upwards ;  on  these  are  supported  the 
agate  plates  to  which  the  pans  are  attached. 

The  effect  of  hanging  the  pans  from  these  edges  is  that 
wherever  in  the  scale  pan  the  weights  be  placed,  the  vertical 
force  which  keeps  them  in  equilibrium  must  pass  through 
the  knife-edge  above,  and  so  the  effect  upon  the  balance  is 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  weights  and  the  same 
as  if  the  whole  weight  of  the  scale  pan  and  included  masses 
were  collected  at  some  point  in  the  knife-edge  from  which 
the  pan  is  suspended. 

In  order  to  define  the  position  of  the  beam  of  the  balance, 
a  long  metal  pointer  is  fixed  to  it,  its  length  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  the  extreme  knife-edges.  A  small 
scale  is  fixed  to  the  pillar  of  the  balance,  and  the  motion  of 
the  beam  is  observed  by  noting  the  motion  of  the  pointer 
along  this  scale.  When  the  balance  is  in  good  adjustment, 
the  flcale  should  be  in  such  a,  position  that  the  poml^i  X'^ 
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opposite  the  middle  division  when  the  scale-beam  is  hori- 
zontal The  only  method  at  our  disposal  for  altering  the 
relative  position  of  the  scale  and  pointer  is  by  means  of  the 
levelling  screws  attached  to  the  case.  Levels  should  be 
placed  in  the  case  by  the  instrument-maker,  which  should 
shew  level  when  the  scale  is  in  its  proper  position. 

In  the  investigation  below  we  shall  suppose  the  zero 
position  of  the  balanee  to  be  that  which  is  defined  by  the 
pointer  being  opposite  the  middle  point  of  its  scale,  whether 
the  scale  is  in  its  proper  position,  and  the  pointer  properly 
placed  or  not 

The  other  conditions  which  must  be  satisfied  if  the 
balance  is  in  perfect  adjustment  are  : — 

(i)  The  arms  must  be  of  equal  length. 

(2)  The  scale  pans  must  be  of  equal  weight. 

(3)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  must  be  vertically 
under  the  axis  of  rotation  when  the  beam  is  in  its  zero 
l)osition.  This  can  always  be  ensured  by  removing  the 
scale  pans  altogether,  and  by  turning  the  small  flag  of  metal 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  beam  until  the  latter  comes  to 
rest  with  the  pointer  opposite  the  middle  of  its  scale.  Then 
it  is  obvious  from  the  equilibrium  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  vertically  under  the  axis  of  support. 

On  the  Sensitiveness  of  a  Balance, 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  third  condition  is  satisfied,  and 
that  the  points  a,  c,  b  (fig.  7)  represent  the  points  in  which 

the  three  knife-edges 

cut  a  vertical  plane  at 

B     right  angles  to  their 

f  edges,  and  let  c  a,  c  b 

-^make     angles     a,  a' 

•mjr  ^ 

with  a  horizontal  line 
through  c      [If   the 
balance  is  in  perfect  adjustment  a=a'.] 

We  may  call  the  lengths  c  a,  c  b  the  lengths  of  the  arms 


Fig.  7. 
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of  the  balance,  and  represent  them  by  r,  l  respectively.  Let 
the  masses  of  the  scale  pans,  the  weights  of  which  act  ver- 
tically downward  through  a  and  b  respectively,  be  p  and  q. 
Let  o,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  be  at  a  distance  //, 
vertically  under  c,  and  let  the  mass  of  the  beam  be  k.  II 
the  balance  be  in  adjustment,  r  is  equal  to  l,  and  p  to  q. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  mass  w  is  placed  in  the  scale  pan 
P,  and  a  mass  w-f  .t  in  q,  and  that  in  consequence  the  beam 
takes  up  a  new  position  of  equilibrium,  arrived  at  by  turning 
about  c  through  an  angle  tf,  and  denoted  by  b'  c  a',  and  let 
the  new  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  be  o'. 
Then  if  we  draw  the  vertical  lines  b'  m,  a'  n  to  meet  the 
horizontal  through  c  in  m  and  n,  a  horizontal  line  through 
g'  to  meet  c  g  in  x,  and  consider  the  equilibrium  of  the 
beam,  we  have  by  taking  moments  about  the  point  c 

(Q+a/-f^)  CM  =  (p-fw)  ON  +  K.  g'x. 
Now 

CM  =  cb'cos  (o'— d)  =  L(cosa'cos^  +  sin  a' sin  ^). 
c  N  =  c  a'  cos  (o  -f  d)  =  r  (cos  a  cos  ^  —  sin  o  sin  ^). 
g'x  =  cg'  sind  =  ^sin  a 
Hence  we  get 

L  (Q+a/+^)  (cos  a'  cos  d+sin  a'  sin  0) 
=R(p+a')  (cos  a  cos  d— sin  a  sin  ^)  +  k^  sin B. 

Since  0  is  very  small,  we  may  write  tan  d=d, 

•  O—tmB—     ^-'(Q  +  ^+^)  CQSa^— r(p+w)  cos  g     . 
K^— l(q+«/+jc:)  sin  a'— r(p+«;)  sin  a'^^^ 

This  gives  us  the  position  in  which  the  balance  will  rest 
when  the  lengths  of  the  arms  and  masses  of  the  scale  pans 
are  known,  but  not  necessarily  equal  or  equally  inclined  to 
the  horizon;  and  when  a  dlBTerence  x  exists  between  the 
masses  in  the  scale  pans. 

It  is  etrident  that  0  may  be  expressed  in  pointer  scale 
divisions  when  the  angle  subtended  at  the  axis  of  rotation 

'  bj  one  of  jthete  fdivisioDs  is  knowa 

I*  ■  • 
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Definition. — The  number  of  scale  divisions  between 
the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pointer  when  the  masses 
are  equal  and  its  position  of  equilibrium  when  there  is  a 
given  small  difference  between  the  masses  is  called  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  balance  for  that  small  difference.  Thus, 
if  the  pointer  stand  at  100  when  the  masses  are  equal  and 
at  67  when  there  is  a  difference  of  'ooi  gramme  between 
the  masses,  the  sensitiveness  is  33  per  milligramme. 

We  have  just  obtained  a  formula  by  which  the  sensi- 
tiveness  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lengths  of  the 
arms,  &c. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  balance  is  in  adjustment,  Le. 

L=R,  Q^P,    a=a' 

•  /)_                  L^  cos  a  ,  V 

•  •  ^=  —7 7 : ; — r-' •     •     •  (2) 

K^— L(2P   -f  2W-\'X)%\no. 

Hence  the  angle  turned  through  for  a  given  excess  weight  x 
increases  proportionally  with  x^  and  increases  with  the  length 
of  the  arm. 

Let  us  consider  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  a  little 
more  closely.  We  see  that  it  is  positive  or  negative  ac- 
cording as 

k//>  or  <L(2P4-2a/4-^)sin  a. 
Now  it  can  easily  be  shewn  that  the  equation 

K//=L(2P  +  2«'-f^)sin  a 

is  the  condition  that  c  should  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
beam  and  the  weights  of  the  scale  pans,  &c.  supposed  col- 
lected at  the  extremities  of  the  arms.  If  this  condition  were 
satisfied,  the  balance  would  be  in  equilibrium  in  any  position. 
If  K  A  be  less  than  L(2P-f  2w-h:c)  sin  «,  tan  d  is  negative, 
which  shews  that  there  is  a  position  of  equilibrium  with  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole,  above  the  axis ;  but  it  15 
reached  by  moving  the  beam  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
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in  which  the  excess  weight  tends  to  move  it :  it  is  therefore  a 
position  of  unstable  equihbrium.  We  need  only  then  discuss 
the  case  in  which  k  ^  is  >  L(2P+2a'+jc)sina,  i.e.  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  below  the  axis  of  rotation. 

With  the  extreme  knife-edges  above  the  middle  one, 
a  is  positive  and  the  denominator  is  evidently  diminished, 
and  thus  the  sensitiveness  increased,  as  the  load  w  increases; 
but  if  the  balance  be  so  arranged  that  a=o,  which  will  be 
the  case  when  the  three  knife-edges  are  in  the  same  plane, 
we  have 

tan  e^~, 

or  the  sensitiveness  is  independent  of  the  load ;  if  the 
extreme  knife-edges  be  below  the  mean,  so  that  a  is  nega- 
tive, then  the  denominator  increases  with  the  load  «', 
and  consequently  the  sensitiveness  diminishes.  Now  the 
load  tends  to  bend  the  beam  a  little ;  hence  in  practice,  the 
knife-edges  are  so  placed  that  when  half  the  maximum  load 
is  in  the  scale  pans,  the  beam  is  bent  so  that  all  the  knife- 
edges  lie  in  a  plane,  and  the  angle  a  will  be  positive  for 
loads  less  than  this  and  negative  for  greater  loads.  Hence, 
m  properly  made  balances,  the  sensitiveness  is  very  nearly 
independent  of  the  load,  but  it  increases  slightly  up  to  the 
mean  load,  and  diminishes  slightly  from  the  mean  to  the 
maximum  load. 

T7u  Adjustment  of  a  Balance, 

I.  Suppose  the  balance  is  not  known  to  be  in  adjust- 
ment. 

Any  defect  may  be  due  to  one  of  the  following  causes: — 

(i)  The  relative  position  of  the  beam  and  pointer  and 
its  scale  may  be  wrong.  This  may  arise  in  three  ways: 
(a)  the  pointer  may  be  wrongly  fixed,  ifi")  the  balance  may 
not  be  level,  (y)  the  pointer  when  in  equilibrium  with  the 
pant  tmloaided  may  not  point  to  its  zero  position.    \V^ 
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always  weigh  by  observing  the  position  of  the  pointer  when 
at  rest  with  the  scale  pans  empty,  and  then  bring  its  position 
of  equilibrium  with  the  pans  loaded  back  to  the  same  poinjt. 
It  is  clear  that  this  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  using  a 
pointer  not  properly  adjusted.  In  all  these  cases  a  will  not 
be  equal  to  a'  in  equation  (i). 

(2)  The  arms  may  not  be  of  equal  length,  i.e,  l  not 
equal  to  K. 

(3)  The  scale  pans  may  not  be  of  equal  weight 

We  may  dispose  of  the  third  fault  of  adjustment  first 
If  the  scale  pans  be  of  equal  weight,  there  can  be  no  change 
in  the  position  of  equilibrium  when  they  are  interchanged ; 
hence  the  method  of  testing  and  correcting  suggests  itself 
at  once  (see  p.  loi). 

The  first  two  faults  are  intimately  connected  with  each 
other,  and  may  be  considered  together.  Let  the  pointer  be 
at  its  mean  position  when  there  is  a  weight  zc/  in  p  and 
w'  -^-x  in  Q,  w  and  «/  being  weights  which  are  nominally 
the  same,  but  in  which  there  may  be  errors  of  small  but  un- 
known amount, 

Then  ^=0  .'.  tan  ^=0  .•.  from  (i)  (assuming  p=q) 

L(p+«/-f^)  cos  a'=R(p4-a')cos  a  ,  (3) 

Interchange  the  weights  and  suppose  now  that  22/  in  q 
balances  «/  -f ^,  in  p,  then 

L  (P  +  tt')  cos  a'=R(P4-a/-f_y)  cos  a  .      (4) 

And  if  the  pointer  stands  at  zero  when  the  pans  are  un- 
loaded, we  have 

L.  P  cos  a'=  R.  P  cos  a     •      •      .      .      (5) 

Hence  equations  (3)  and  (4)  become 

L  (u/^x)  cos  a'=R  tt/  COS  a. 

Ize^cosa'  =:R  (tt^-h^)  cosa. 
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Multiplying 

L*COS  V  (a/+^)=R*(w'+J')C0S*a.     .     •      (6) 
LCOS 


R  COS 


=  I  +"^^ — r  approximately  (p.  44). 

2W' 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  figure  that  l  cos  a' 
and  R  cos  a  are  the  projections  of  the  lengths  of  the 
arms  on  a  horizontal  plane — i.e.  the  practical  lengths  of  the 
arms  considered  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  forces  to 
turn  the  beam. 

If  the  balance  be  properly  levelled  and  the  pointer 
straight  a=a',  and  we  obtain  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of 
the  actual  arms.  We  thus  see  that,  if  the  pointer  is  at  zero 
when  the  balance  is  unloaded,  but  the  balance  not  properly 
levelled,  the  error  of  the  weighing  is  the  same  as  if  the 
arms  were  unequal,  provided  that  the  weights  are  adjusted 
so  as  to  place  the  pointer  in  its  zero  position.  The  case  in 
which  a  =  —  a'  and  therefore  cos  a  =  cos  a'  will  be  an  im- 
portant exception  to  this;  for  this  happens  when  the  three 
knife-edges  are  in  one  plane,  a  condition  which  is  very 
nearly  satisfied  in  all  delicate  balances.  Hence  with  such 
balances  we  may  get  the  true  weight,  although  the  middle 
point  of  the  scale  may  not  be  the  equilibrium  position  of 
the  pointer,  provided  we  always  make  this  equilibrium 
position  the  same  with  the  balance  loaded  and  unloaded. 
If  we  wish  to  find  the  excess  weight  of  one  pan  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  pointer  and  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  balance  previously  determined^  it  will  be 
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a  more  complicated  matter  to  calculate  the  effect  of  not 
levelling. 

We  may  proceed  thus  :  Referring  to  equation  (i),  putting 
p  =  Q  we  get 

tan  />— .     L(P'f  zgz-f'y)  cos  a^  —  R(p  +  a/)  cos  g 

¥ih—i.{y-{'W-\-x)  sin  a'-R(p  +  a/)  sin  a 

And  since  ^=o  when  no  weights  are  in  the  pans,  we  get 


.•.  tan  ^  = 


L  p  cos  a'=R  p  cos  a. 


L  X  cos  a' 


Yih^ia  (oz+P+Jf)  sin  a'  —  R  («/+P)  sin  a 


Since  a  and  a'  are  always  very  small,  we  may  put  cos  a' 
=  1  and  sin  a'=a',  and  so  on,  the  angles  being  measured 
in  circular  measure  (p.  45). 


.%  tan  ^=  :-j.—- 


i,x 


K^-L(p  +  a'H-J^)a'--R(p4-a;)a 

_L  ^  .  r        L(7^/-f  P  f  ^)a  -f  R(z£/-{-p)«"[ 


Neglecting  x  and  the  difference  between  l  and  r,  in  the 
bracket,  since  these  quantities  are  multiplied  by  a  or  a\  we 
have 

l(7<;+p)  {o-'+o)' 


tan  d 


hxT 


'] 


The  error  thus  introduced  is  small,  unless 

L(«/-fp) 
Kh 

is  a  very  large  quantity,  compared  with  a,  and  it  well  may 
be  so,  since  h  is  small  and  a/+p  may  be  many  times  k  ; 
but  a  in  a  well-made  balance  is  generally  so  small  that  the 
effect  is  practically  imperceptible,  and  if  the  knife-edges  be 
jn  a  plane,  so  that  a  =  ~  a',  the  correction  vanishes. 
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Practical  Details  of  Manipulation.     Method  of  Oscillations, 

All  delicate  balances  are  fitted  with  a  long  pointer  fixed 
to  the  beam,  the  end  of  which  moves  over  a  scale  as  the 
beam  turns. 

The  middle  point  of  this  scale  should  be  vertically  be- 
low the  fulcrum  of  the  beam,  and  if  the  balance  be  in  perfect 
adjustment,  when  the  scale  pans  are  empty  and  the  beam 
free,  the  end  of  the  pointer  will  coincide  with  the  middle 
division  of  the  scale.  This  coincidence,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  rigorously  necessary. 

To  weigh  a  body  we  require  to  determine  first  at  what 
point  of  the  scale  the  pointer  rests  when  the  pans  are  empty. 
We  then  have  to  put  the  body  to  be  weighed  in  one  pan 
and  weights  in  the  other,  until  the  pointer  will  again  come 
to  rest  opposite  to  the  same  division  of  the  scale.  The 
weight  of  the  body  is  found  by  adding  up  the  weights  in 
the  scale  pan. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  weights  used  are  grammes, 
decigrammes,  &c. 

The  weights  in  the  boxes  usually  supplied  are  some  of 
them  brass  and  the  others  either  platinum  or  aluminium. 

The  brass  weights  run  from  i  gramme  to  50,  100  or 
1000  grammes  in  different  boxes. 

We  may  divide  the  platinum  and  aluminium  weights  into 
three  series  : — 

The  first  includes,  '5,         '2,         t,         'i  gramme 
The  second  05,       02,       01,       -oi      „ 

The  third  '005,     '002,     'ooi,     -001    „ 

that  is,  the  first  series  are  decigrammes,  the  second  centi- 
grammes, and  the  third  milligrammes. 

The  weights  should  never  be  touched  with  the  fingers  ; 
they  should  be  moved  by  means  of  the  small  metal  pliers 
provided  for  the  purpose.  In  the  larger  boxes  a  brass  bar 
is  provided  for  lifting  the  heavier  weights. 

When  the  balance  b  not  being  used,  the  beam  and  the 
•cak  paJDi  do  noueir  on  the  knife-edges  but  on  indeptudtxiX 
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supports  provided  for  them.  The  balance  is  thrown  into 
action  by  means  of  a  key  in  the  front  of  the  balance  case. 
This  must  always  be  turned  slowly  and  carefully,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  jarring  of  the  knife-edges  from  wliich  the  beam 
and  scale  pans  hang. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  beam  from  swinging, 
wait  until  the  pointer  is  passing  over  the  middle  of  the  scale, 
and  then  turn  the  key  and  raise  the  frame  till  it  supports 
the  beam.  The  key  must  not  be  turned,  except  when  the 
pointer  is  at  the  middle  of  the  scale  ;  for  if  it  be,  the  sup- 
porting frame  catches  one  end  of  the  beam  before  the  other, 
and  thus  jars  the  knife-edges. 

The  weights  or  object  to  be  weighed  when  in  the  scale 
pans  must  never  be  touched  in  any  way  while  the  beam  is 
swinging  ;  thus,  when  it  is  required  to  change  the  weights, 
wait  until  the  pointer  is  passing  across  the  middle  point  of 
the  scale,  turn  the  key,  and  fix  the  beam,  then  move  the 
weights  from  the  scale  pan. 

In  the  more  delicate  balances,  which  are  generally  en- 
closed in  glass  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  length  of  each 
arm  of  the  beam  is  divided  into  ten  parts. 

Above  the  beam,  and  slightly  to  one  side  of  it,  there  is  a 
brass  rod  which  can  be  moved  from  outside  the  balance 
case.  This  rod  carries  a  small  piece  of  bent  wire,  which  can, 
by  moving  the  rod,  be  placed  astride  the  beam.  This  piece 
oif  wire  is  called  a  *  rider.'  The  weight  of  the  rider  is  usually 
one  centigramme. 

Let  A  c  B,  fig.  8,  be  the  beam,  c  being  the  fulcrum;  the 
divisions  on  the  arm  are  reckoned  from  c 

Suppose  now  we  place  the  centigramme  rider  at  division 
I,  that  is  one-tenth  of  the  length  of  the  arm  away  from  the 

Fig.  a.  fulcrum,   it    will  clearly 

9  c A  require  one-tenth  of  its 

own  weight  to  be  placed 
in   the  scale   pan   sus< 
fended  bom  B,  to  balance  it    The  effect  on  the  balance- 
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beam  of  the  centigramme  rider  placed  at  division  i,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  weight  of  ^  centigramme  or  i  milligramme 
in  the  pan  at  a.  By  placing  the  rider  at  division  t,  we 
practically  increase  the  weight  in  the  pan  at  a  by  i  milli- 
gramme. Similarly,  if  we  place  the  rider  at  some  other 
division,  say  7,  we  practically  increase  the  weight  in  a  by 
7  milligrammes. 

The  rider  should  not  be  moved  without  first  fixing  the 
balance  beam. 

Thus  without  opening  the  balance-case  we  can  make  our 
final  adjustments  to  the  weights  in  the  scale  pan  by  moving 
the  rider  fi-om  outside. 

The  object  of  the  case  is  to  protect  the  balance  from 
draughts  and  air  currents.  Some  may  even  be  set  up  in- 
side the  case  by  opening  it  and  inserting  the  warm  hand 
to  change  the  weights  ;  it  is  therefore  important  in  delicate 
work  to  be  able  to  alter  the  weight  without  opening  the 
case. 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  how  to  determine  at  what 
point  of  the  graduated  scale  the  pointer  rests  when  the 
pans  are  empty.  If  the  adjustments  were  quite  correct,  this 
would  be  the  middle  point  of  the  scale.  In  general  we  shall 
find  that  the  resting-point  is  somewhere  near  the  middle. 

We  shall  suppose  for  the  present  that  the  stand  on  which 
the  balance  rests  is  level.  This  should  be  tested  by  the 
spirit-level  before  beginning  a  series  of  weighings,  and  if  an 
error  be  found,  it  should  be  corrected  by  moving  the  screw- 
feet  on  which  the  balance-case  rests. 

We  shall  find  that  the  balance  when  once  set  swinging 
will  continue  in  motion  for  a  long  period.  The  pointer  will 
oscillate  across  the  scale,  and  we  should  have  to  wait  for  a 
very  long  time  for  it  to  come  to  rest 

We  require  some  method  of  determining  the  resting- 
poiQt  from  observations  of  the  oscillations. 

~  Let  the  figure  represent  the  scale,  and  suppose,  reckoning 
from  the  left,  we  call  the  divisions  o,  10,  20,  30.    •    «    « 
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A  little  practice  enables  us  to  estimate  tenths  of  these 
divisions. 

Watch  the  pointer  as  it  moves ;  it  will  come  for  a  moment 
to  rest  at  p^  suppose,  and  then  move  back  again.    Note  the 

Fig.  9.  division  of  the  scale, 

r>  iFg  63,  at  which  this  hap- 
I  I  I  I  I  l^M  I  I  t  n  I    pens.'     The   pointer 

o  loso  MMM  cvTO  tosoiooiioizoiMUOisomiMiMJMna    swin^     OU     paSt    the 

resting-point,  and  comes  to  instantaneous  rest  again  in  some 
position  beyond  it,  as  Pj,  at  125  suppose. 

Now  if  the  swings  on  either  side  of  the  resting-point  were 
equal,  this  would  be  just  half-way  between  these  two  divi- 
sions, that  is  at  94  ;  but  the  swings  gradually  decrease,  each 
being  less  than  the  preceding.  Observe  then  a  third  turning 
point  on  the  same  side  as  the  first,  Pg  suppose,  and  let  its 
scale  reading  be  69. 

Take  the  mean  66,  between  69  and  63.  We  may  assume 
that  this  would  have  been  the  turning-point  on  that  side  at 
the  moment  at  which  it  was  125  on  the  other,  had  the  pointer 
been  swinging  in  the  opposite  direction.  Take  the  mean  of  the 
125  and  66,  and  we  have  95*5  as  the  value  of  the  resting-point 

Thus,  to  determine  the  resting  point : — 

Observe  three  consecutive  turning  points,  two  to  the 
left  and  one  to  the  right,  or  vice  versA,  Take  the  mean  of 
the  two  to  the  left  and  the  mean  of  this  and  the  one  to  the 
right ;  this  gives  the  resting-point  required. 

The  observations  should  be  put  down  as  below. 

Turning-points  Resting-point 

Left  Right 

Mean  66 1  ^^         125  955 

We  may,  if  we  wish,  observe  another  turning-point  to  the 
right,  120  suppose;  then  we  have  another  such  scries. 

*  A  small  mirror  is  usually  fixed  above  the  scale,  the  planes  of  the 
two  being  parallel.  When  making  an  observation  die  observer*s  eye  is 
placed  so  that  the  pointer  exactly  covers  its  own  image  formed  in  the 
mirror  ;  any  error  due  to  parallax  is  thun  avoided. 
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Proceeding  thus  we  get  a  set  of  determinations  of  the 
resting-point,  the  mean  of  which  will  give  us  the  true 
position  with  great  accuracy. 

Having  thus  found  the  resting  point  with  the  pans  empty, 
turn  the  key  or  lever,  and  fix  the  beam ;  then  put  the  object  to 
be  weighed  in  one  scale  pan.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  left-hand, 
for  clearness  in  the  description.  Then  put  on  some  weight, 
SO  grammes  say,  and  just  begin  to  turn  the  key  to  throw 
the  balance  into  action.  Suppose  the  pointer  moves  sharply 
to  the  left,  5©  gms.  is  too  much.  Turn  the  key  back,  re- 
move the  5©  and  put  on  20 ;  just  begin  to  turn  the  key  ;  the 
pointer  moves  to  the  right,  20  is  too  little.  Turn  the  key 
back,  and  add  10  ;  the  pointer  still  moves  to  the  right  ;  add 
10  more,  it  moves  to  the  left ;  40  is  too  much.  Turn  the 
key  back,  remove  the  10  and  add  5.  Proceed  in  this  way, 
putting  on  the  weights  in  the  order  in  which  they  come,  re- 
moving each  weight  again  if  the  pointer  move  sharply  to 
the  left,  that  is,  if  it  be  obviously  too  much,  or  putting  on  an 
additional  weight  if  the  pointer  move  to  the  right 

There  is  no  necessity  to  turn  the  key  to  its  full  extent 
to  decide  if  a  weight  be  too  much  or  too  little  until  we  get 
very  nearly  the  right  weight ;  the  first  motion  of  the  poinicr 
is  sufficient  to  give  the  required  indication. 

It  saves  time  in  the  long  run  to  put  on  the  weights  in  the 
order  in  which  they  come  in  the  box. 

Caution. — The  beam  must  always  be  fixed  before  a 
weight  is  changed 

Suppose  now  we  find  that  with  37*68  grammes  the  pointer 
moves  to  the  right,  shewing  the  weight  too  little,  and  that  with 
37-69  the  motion  is  to  the  left,  shewing  that  it  is  too  much. 
Close  the  balance-case,  leaving  on  the  lighter  weight,  37*68 
grammes.  Turn  the  key,  and  notice  if  the  pointer  will 
swing  off  the  scale  or  not  Suppose  it  is  quite  clear  that 
it  will,  or  that  the  restmg-point  will  be  quite  at  one  end  near 
the  division  30a    Fix  the  beam,  and  put  on  the  ndex  s.^^ 
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* 

at  division  2.  This  is  equivalent  to  adding  '002  gm.  to  the 
weights  in  the  scale  pan,  so  that  the  weight  there  may  now 
be  reckoned  as  37*682  gms.  Release  the  beam,  and  let  it 
oscillate,  and  suppose  that  this  time  the  pointer  remains  on 
the  scale. 

Read  three  turning-points  as  before. 

Turning-points  Resting-point 

Left         Right 

Mean  1 70 1 J  ^g        98  134 

Thus  we  find  that  with  no  weights  in  the  scale  pans,  the 
resting-point  is  95  'S — we  may  call  this  96  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy— while,  with  the  object  to  be  weighed  in  the  left  pan, 
and  37*682  grammes  in  the  right,  the  resting-point  is  134, 

Hence  37  682  gms.  is  too  small,  and  we  require  to  find 
what  is  the  exact  weight  we  must  add  to  bring  the  resting- 
point  from  134  to  96,  that  is,  through  38  divisions  of  the  scale. 

To  effect  this,  move  the  rider  through  a  few  divisions  on 
the  beam,  say  through  5  ;  that  is,  place  it  at  division  7.  The 
effective  weight  in  the  scale  pan  is  now  37*687  gms.;  observe 
as  before. 

Turning-points  Resling-point 

Left  Right 

Mean  46]^o         102  74  ' 

The  addition  of  '005  gramme  has  moved  the  resting- 
point  from  134  to  74  ;  that  is,  through  60  divisions. 

We  have  then  to  determine  by  simple  proportion  what 
weight  we  must  add  to  the  37*682  in  order  to  move  the 
resting-point  through  the  38  divisions  ;  that  is,  from  134  to 
96.  The  weight  required  is  ^  x  '005  or  '00316  gm.  If  then 
we  add  '00316  gm.  to  the  37  682,  the  resting-point  will  be 
96,  the  same  as  when  the  scale  pans  were  empty. 

Thus  the  weight  of  the  body  is  37*68516  gms. 

We  have  not  been  working  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
make  the  last  figure  at  all  certain ;  we  will  therefore  discard 
it,  and  take  the  weight  as  37*6852  grammes  (p.  37). 
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One  or  two  other  points  require  notice. 

In  each  case  we  have  supposed  the  pointer  to  swing  over 
from  60  to  70  divisions  ;  this  is  as  large  a  swing  as  should  be 
allowed 

We  have  supposed  the  resting  point,  when  the  balance 
was  unloaded,  to  lie  between  those  for  the  two  cases  in  which 
the  load  was  37*682  and  37*687 ;  the  weights  should  always 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  like  may  be  the  case. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  weight  for  which  we  first 
observe  the  swing  is  too  smalL  It  is  more  convenient  that 
this  should  be  so ;  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  :  we  might 
have  started  from  the  heavier  weight,  and  then  moved  the 
rider  so  as  to  reduce  the  weight  in  the  right-hand  pan. 

We  must  be  careful  to  make  no  mistake  as  to  the  weights 
actually  in  the  scale  pan.  It  is  generally  wise  for  beginners 
to  add  them  up  as  they  rest  on  the  pan,  putting  down  each 
separately,  grouping  those  weights  together  which  belong 
to  each  separate  digit,  thus  arranging  them  in  groups  of 
grammes,  decigrammes,  centigrammes,  and  milligrammes, 
and  then  to  check  the  result  by  means  of  the  vacant  places 
left  in  the  box. 

When  the  weighing  is  completed  see  that  the  weights  are 
replaced  in  their  proper  positions  in  the  box,  and  that  the 
beam  is  not  left  swinging. 

We  shall  in"  future  refer  to  this  method  of  weighing  as 
the  *  method  of  oscillations.' 

The  alteration  produced  in  the  position  of  the  resting 
point  for  a  given  small  addition  to  the  weights  in  the  pan  is 
called,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance  for 
that  addition  (p.  102). 

Thus  in  our  case  the  resting-point  was  altered  by  60 
for  an  addition  of  '005  gramme. 

The  sensitiveness,  then,  is  60/5  or  12  per  milligramme. 

The  load  in  the  pans  in  this  case  was  nearly  38  grammes. 

We  should  find  by  experiment  that  the  sensitiveness 
depends  slightly  on  the  load  in  the  pans.    (See  p.  102). 
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Experiments. 

(i)  Determine  the  position  of  the  resting-point  four  times 
when  the  balance  is  unloaded. 

(2)  Weigh  the  given  body  twice. 

(3)  Determine  the  sensitiveness  for  loads  of  10^  50,  and 
lOQgms. 

Enter  results  thus : — 

(i)  Balance  unloaded.    Resting-point  .        .        95*5 

95-8 
96*1 

95*4 
957 


Mean    . 

(2)  Weight  of  the  body,     ist  weighing. 

2nd 


(3)  Sensitiveness. 

Weight  in  right 'hand  paoi 

10        grammes 
10005 

50 

50*005        .» 
100  „ 

100005        „ 


Mean 

Resting  point 

861 

128) 

70  f 

129) 
76) 


37-6852 
376855 

3768535 


Sensitiveness 
per  milligramme 

9*6 

ir6 
IO-6 


13.    Testing  the  Adjustments  of  a  Balance. 

The  method  of  weighing  which  we  have  described  in 
the  preceding  section  requires  the  balance  to  be  in  perfect 
adjustment  But  the  only  precaution  for  that  purpose  to 
which  attention  was  called  in  the  description  was  the 
levelling  of  the  balance  case.  We  previously  mentioned, 
however  (p.  100),  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam 
could  be  made  to  be  vertically  under  its  axis  of  rotation  by 
adjusting  the  metal  flag  attached  to  the  beam,  and  we  have, 
moreover,  shewn  (pp.  104,  106)  that  the  effect  upon  the 
weighings  of  the  pointer  not  being  properly  placed,  or  of 
our  not  using  the  middle  point  of  its  scale  as  the  zero,  is 
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inappreciable.  We  need  consider,  therefore,  only  the  adjust- 
ment to  equality  of  the  weights  of  the  scale  pans  and  of  the 
lengths  of  the  arms.  The  former  may,  if  necessary,  be  made 
equal  by  filing  one  of  them  until  the  necessary  equality  is 
attained,  while  the  latter  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
screws  which  attach  the  end  knife-edges  to  the  beam. 

We  have,  however,  said  nothing  as  yet  about  adjusting 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance.  A  delicate  balance  is 
generally  provided  with  a  small  sphere  fixed  to  the  beam 
vertically  above  the  middle  knife-edge,  whose  height  can  be 
altered  by  means  of  the  vertical  screw  passing  through  its 
centre,  by  which  it  is  supported.  By  raising  or  lowering  this 
sphere,  called  the  inertia  bob,  we  can  diminish  or  increase 
the  value  of  h  in  equation  (i)  (p.  101 ),  and  thus  increase  or 
diminish  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance.  At  the  same 
:ime  the  moment  of  inertia  (see  p.  lyo)  of  the  beam  about 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  correspondingly  increased,  and  with 
it  the  time  of  swing  of  the  pointer.  Now  a  long  period  of 
swing  involves  spending  a  long  time  over  the  weighings, 
and  this  is  a  disadvantage  ;  it  is  therefore  not  advisable  to 
make  the  sensitiveness  so  great  that  the  time  of  swing  is 
inconveniently  long. 

The  usual  period  of  swing  is  about  15  seconds.  Loul 
Rayleigh  has,  however,  recently  suggested  (Brit  Assoc.  1883) 
that  the  same  accuracy  of  weighing  with  considerable  saving 
of  time  may  be  secured  by  loading  the  pointer  of  the  balance 
so  that  the  time  of  swing  is  about  5  seconds,  and  using  a 
magnifying  glass  to  read  the  turning  points  of  the  pointer, 
and  thus  making  up  for  the  diminished  sensitiveness  by 
increased  accuracy  of  reading. 

None  of  these  adjustments  should  be  carried  out  by  any 
but  practised  observers  with  the  balance,  and  not  by  them 
except  after  consultation  with  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  safe  custody  of  the  instrument.  It  is,  however,  very 
important  for  every  observer  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  or 
not  the*  balance  is  in  adjustment,  and  we  therefore  proc^^d 
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to  give  practical  directions  for  testing  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  measure  the  errors  produced  and  enable  us  to  allow  for 
them. 

(i)  To  determine  the  Ratio  of  the  An/is  of  a  Balance^  and 
to  find  the  true  Weight  of  a  Body  by  means  of  a  Balance 
with  unequal  Arms, 

Let  A  c  B  be  the  beam,  and  let  r  and  l  be  the  lengths  of 
Fig.  10.  the  arms  c  b  and  c  a. 

A  1a c   n B         Weigh     a     body, 

whose  true  weight  is  w, 
in  the  right-hand  scale 
>hv;pan,  and  let  the   ap- 
parent weight  be  Wp 

Then  weigh  it  in  the  left-hand  pan,  and  let  the  apparent 
weight  be  Wo. 

The  weighing  must  be  done  as  described  in  the  previous 
section. 

Then  we  have 

WXR=Wi  XL (1) 

W2XR=WXL (2) 

Provided  that  pxr=qxl,  where  p  and  Q  are  the 
weights  of  the  scale  pans — i.e.  provided  the  balance  pointer 
stands  at  zero  with  the  pans  unloaded.  In  practice  this 
condition  must  first  be  satisfied  by  adding  a  counterpoise 
to  one  of  the  pans. 

Multiplying  (i)  by  (2) 

Wj  X  r'  =  w,  X  L^ 
R'_w,     r_      /^ 

\?       Wj       L         V      Wj 

Dividing  (i)  by  (2) 

W__Wj 

Wi""w^ 

w=\/w,  X  w,   ,     .     . 


or 


(3) 


W*  =  W,  X  W2 


(4) 


VVhcn  Wi  aiid  w^  are  nearly  the  same,  we  may  put 
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forj/ w,  Wj,  ^(Wi+Wj),  since  the  error  depends  on 
{ \^w,  —  \/w2}  ^  and  this  quantity  is  very  small.    (See  p.  45.) 

Thus,  if  w,,  Wj  be  the  apparent  weights  of  vv  in  the  two 
pans  right  and  left  respectively,  the  ratio  of  the  arms  is 
the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  Wj  to  w^.  The  true  value  of 
w  is  the  square  root  of  the  product  Wj  x  Wj. 

Thus,  if  when  weighed  in  the  right  pan,  the  apparent 
weight  of  a  body  is  37*686  grammes,  and  when  weighed  in 
the  left,  it  is  37*592, 

7-=  a/  "ii = I  00125. 

^      ^    37'59g 

w=>/ 37*686  X  37*592=37*635  grammes. 

The  true  weight  of  a  body  may  also  be  determined  in  a 
t)adly  adjusted  balance  by  the  following  method,  known  as 
the  method  of  taring.  Place  the  body  in  one  scale  pan  and 
counterpoise  it,  reading  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the 
pointer  with  as  great  accuracy  as  possible  ;  then,  leaving  the 
same  counterpoise,  replace  the  body  by  standard  weights, 
until  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pointer  is  the  same 
as  before.  The  mass  which  thus  replaces  the  body  is  evi- 
dently that  of  the  body,  no  matter  what  state  the  balance 
may  be  in.    (This  is  called  Borda's  method.) 

(2)  To  Compare  the  Weights  of  the  Scale  Fans. 

I^t  a  be  the  length  of  the  arms  supposed  equal,  s  the 
weight  of  one  pan,  and  s+w  that  of  the  other. 

Weigh  a  body  whose  weight  is  q  first  in  the  pan  whose 
weight  is  s  ;  let  the  apparent  weight  be  w. 

Then  interchange  the  scale  pans  and  weigh  q  again  ;  let 
the  weight  be  w'. 

Then  (s + q)  a=(w  +  s  +  co)^ 

tf  (s + 0) + q)=(w'  +  %)a. 

Divide  each  by  a,  and  subtract;  then  a)=w'— w— w,  or 
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Thus,  weigh  the  body  in  one  pan  ;  let  its  weight  be  w. 
Interchange  the  scale  pans  and  weigh  the  body  again  in  the 
other  scale  pan,  but  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum  ;  let  the 
weight  be  w',  then  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  scale 
pans  is  ^(w'  — w). 

This  will  be  true  very  approximately,  even  if  the  arms 
be  not  equal ;  for  let  one  be  R  and  the  other  l.  Then  we 
have 

(s  +  Q)R  =  (w  +  S  +  a>)L 
(S  +  a)  +  Q)R=(w'  +  S)L 


/,  <D=(w'  —  W— (d)  -. 

'  R 


Now  -  is  nearly  unity ;  we  may  put  it  equal  to  i+p, 
where  p  is  very  small. 

a)=(w'  — W  — o))  (l-fp) 
=W'  — W  — a)  +  p(w'  — W  — co). 

But  we  suppose  that  w,  and  therefore  w'  —  w,  is  very 
small.  Thus  p(w'  — w  — <i>),  being  the  product  of  two  small 
quantities,  may  be  neglected,  and  we  get 

a)=w'  — W  — 0),  or 

o>=^(w'  — w). 

Experiments, 

(i)  Determine  the  ratio  of  the  arms  of  the  given  balance. 
(2)  Determine  the  difference  between  the  weights  of  the 
scale  pans. 

Enter  as  below  : — 

(i)  Weight  in  right-hand  pan  -  37-686  ^i"*?- 
„  left-hand  pan     =  37*592      „ 

^   =    I-OOI25     *• 

w  =  37-650     „ 

(2)  Weight  in  left-hand  pan  -  37*592     „ 
„    pans  interchanged  »  37*583     „ 

.:  Left-hsmd  pan   -  right-hand  pan  «  '0045  gm. 
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14.  Correction  of  Weighings  for  the  Bnoyancy  of  the  Air. 

The  object  of  weighing  a  body  is  to  determine  its  mass, 
and  the  physical  law  upon  which  the  measurement  depends 
is  that  the  weights  of  bodies  are  proportional  to  their  masses, 
if  they  are  sufficiently  near  together. 

Now  we  have  all  along  assumed  that  when  an  adjusted 
balance-beam  was  in  equihbrium,  the  force  of  gravity  upon 
the  weights  was  equal  to  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  body 
weighed,  i.e.  that  their  weights  were  equal,  and  this  would 
have  been  so  if  we  had  only  to  deal  with  the  force  of  gra- 
vity upon  these  bodies.  But  the  bodies  in  question  were  sur- 
rounded by  air,  and  there  was  accordingly  a  force  upon  each 
acting  vertically  upwards,  due  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  air ; 
and  it  is  the  resultant  force  upon  the  weights  which  is  equal 
to  the  resultant  force  upon  the  body  weighed.  But  ilie 
forces  being  vertical  in  each  case,  their  resultant  is  equal  to 
their  difference ;  and  the  force  due  to  the  displacement  of 
air  by  the  body  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air  displaced, 
i.e.  it  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as 
the  specific  gravity  of  air  does  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  body  ;  while  the  same  holds  for  the  weights. 

Thus,  if  w  be  the  weight  of  the  body,  <r  its  specific  gravity, 
and  X  the  specific  gravity  of  air  at  the  pressure  and  tempera 
lure  of  the  balance-case,  the  volume  of  air  displaced  is  w/a 
and  its  weight  wX/o-  (p.  121).    Hence  the  resultant  force  on 

the  body  is  w  ['  i )  ;  similarly,  if  <d  be  the  weights,  and 

p  their  density,  the  force  on  the  weights  is  tafi  — \ 
These  two  are  equal,  thus 


s=  ,J tL  --tt,f  I  —  -  +  -  J  approximately, 


since  in  general  -  \^  very  small. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  correction  for  weighing  in  air 
depends  therefore  upon  the  specific  gravities  of  the  weights, 
the  body  weighed,  and  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  time  of 
weighing,  denoted  by  p,  <r,  and  X  respectively.  The  values 
of  p  and  <r  may  be  taken  from  the  tables  of  specific  gravities 
(tables,  17,  80)  if  the  materials  of  which  the  bodies  are  com- 
posed are  known.  If  they  are  not  known,  we  must  determine 
approximately  the  specific  gravity.  We  may  as  a  rule  neglect 
the  effect  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  upon  the  platinum 
and  aluminium  weights,  and  write  for  p,  8*4,  the  specific 
gravity  of  brass,  the  larger  weights  being  made  of  brass. 
The  value  of  X  depends  upon  the  pressure  and  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  which  it  con- 
tains, but  as  the  whole  correction  is  small,  we  may  take  the 
specific  gravity  of  air  at  15**  C.  and  760  mm.,  when  half- 
saturated  with  moisture,  as  a  suflficiently  accurate  value  of  X. 
This  would  give  X=*ooi2. 

Cases  may,  however,  arise  in  which  the  variation  of  the 
density  of  the  air  cannot  be  neglected.  We  will  give  one 
instance.  Suppose  that  we  are  determining  the  weight  of  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury,  say  3  grammes,  in  a  glass  vessel 
of  considerable  magnitude,  weighing,  say,  100  grammes. 
Suppose  that  we  weigh  the  empty  vessel  when  the  air  is  at 
10°  C.  and  760  mm.,  and  that  we  weigh  it  with  the  mercury 
in  at  15®  C.  and  720  mm.  deducing  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
by  subtracting  the  former  weight  from  the  latter.  We  may 
neglect  the  effect  of  the  air  upon  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
itself,  but  we  can  easily  see  that  the  correction  for  weighing 
the  glass  in  air  has  changed  in  the  interval  between  the 
weighings  from  22  mgm.  to  20*5  mgm.  The  difference 
between  these,  1*5  mgm.,  will  appear  as  an  error  in  the 
calculated  weight  of  the  mercury,  if  we  neglect  the  variation 
in  density  of  the  air,  and  this  error  is  too  considerable 
a  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  mercury  to  be  thus  neg- 
lected. 
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Experitnent, 

Determine  the  weight  in  vacuo  of  the  given  piece  of  platinum. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Weight  in  air  at  I5°C  and  760  nun.  with  brass  weights 
37*634  gm.  Specific  gravity  of  platinum  21-5.  Weight  in 
vacuo,  37*632. 

DENSITIES  AND  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES.* 

Definition  i. — The  density  of  a  substance  at  any  tem- 
perature is  the  mass  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  substance  at 
that  temperature  ;  thus  the  density  of  water  at  4**  C.  is  one 
gramme  per  cubic  centimetre. 

Definition  2. — The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  at 
any  temperature  is  the  ratio  of  its  density  at  that  tempera- 
ture to  the  density  of  some  standard  substance,  generally  the 
maximum  density  of  water  (i.e.  the  density  of  water  at  4®  C). 

Definition  3. — The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  the 
ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  body  to  the  mass  of  an  equal  volume 
of  some  Standard  substance,  generally  water  at  4°  C 

It  evidently  follows  from  these  definitions  that,  if  p  be 
the  density  of  a  substance,  <r  its  specific  gravity,  and  co  the 
maximum  density  of  water,  p=o-<a,  and  if  m  be  the  mass  of 
a  body  consisting  of  the  substance,  whose  volume  is  v,  then 
M=vp=v<ro),  and  the  mass  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 

*  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  physical  text-books  the  teims 
*  density  *  and  *  specific  gravity  *  are  used  synonymously,  the  former 
being  generally  employed  for  gases  and  liquids,  the  latter  for  solids. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  there  are  two  very  distinct  ideas  to  be  repre- 
sented, namely  (i)  the  mass  of  the  unit  of  volume,  a  quantity  whose 
nnmerical  value  depends  of  course  on  the  units  chosen  for  measuring 
masses  and  volumes  ;  and  (2)  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  any  volume  to 
the  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  4°  C.  ;  this  quantity  being  a 
ratio,  is  altogether  independent  of  units.  There  being  now  also  two 
nameSy  '  density '  and  '  specific  gravity*,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assign 
the  one  name  to  the  one  idea  and  the  other  name  to  the  other  idea, 
as  suggested  by  Maxwell,  *  Theory  of  Heat*  (ed.  1872,  p.  82). 
When  there  is  no  danger  of  confusion  arising  from  using  the  term 
density  when  specific  gravity  is  meant,  there  may  be  no  harm  in  doing 
to,  bot  begfamen  should  be  careful  to  use  the  two  words  strictly 
fai  the  MPBcs  here  dcfumL 
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the  volume  of  the  body  =  vco.  The  maximum  density  of 
water  is  i  gramme  per  cubic  centimetre.  If  we  use  the 
gramme  as  the  unit  of  mass,  and  the  cubic  centimetre  as  the 
unit  of  volume,  the  numerical  value  of  q>  is  unity  and  the 
equations  we  have  written  become  p=<r  and  M=v<r.  Thus, 
the  numerical  value  of  the  density  of  a  substance  on  the 
C.G.S.  system  of  units  is  the  same  as  the  number  which 
expresses  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance,  this  latter 
being  of  course  a  ratio,  and  therefore  independent  of  units. 
And  for  the  C.G.S.  system  of  units,  moreover,  the  numerical 
value  of  the  mass  of  a  body  is  equal  to  the  number  which 
expresses  its  volume  multiplied  by  its  specific  gravity. 

These  relations  are  only  true  for  tlie  CG.S.  system,  and 
any  other  systems  in  which  the  unit  of  mass  is  the  mass  of 
the  unit  of  volume  of  water  at  4°  C. ;  but  whatever  be  the 
system,  the  density  of  water  at  4°  C.  is  accurately  known, 
although  its  numerical  value  may  not  be  unity.  Hence,  in 
order  to  calculate  the  volume  of  a  body  whose  mass  is  known, 
or  7'ice  versd^  we  require  only  to  know  its  specific  gravity, 
and  hence  the  practical  importance  of  determinations  of 
specific  gravity.  It  is  generally  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
experimentally  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  a  body  to  the  mass 
of  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  the  same  temperature,  but  it 
would  not  be  easy  or  convenient  always  to  keep  the  water  at 
its  temperature  of  maximum  density,  throughout  the  experi- 
ment The  densities  of  bodies  are  therefore  not  usually 
experimentally  compared  directly  with  the  maximum  density 
of  water  in  determining  specific  gravities,  and  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  is  obviated  by  our  knowing  with  great  accu- 
racy the  density  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  (this  is 
given  in  table  32) ;  so  that  we  are  enabled,  when  we  know 
the  mass  of  a  volume  of  water  at  any  temperature,  to 
calculate  from  the  table  the  mass  of  the  same  volume  at 
4**  C,  and  thus  obtain  the  specific  gravity  required.  We 
proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  practical  methods  in 
general  use. 


-  "  ?  . 
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1 5.  The  Hydrostatic  Balance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  determined  by  the 
hydrostatic  balance  by  weighing  the  substance  in  air,  and 
also  in  water. 

One  scale  pan  is  removed  from  the  balance,  and  replaced 
by  a  pan  suspended  by  shorter  strings  from  the  .beam.  This 
pan  has  a  hook  underneath,  and  from  the  hook  the  sub- 
stance to  be  weighed  is  suspended  by  a  piece  of  very  fine 
wire. 

(i)  To  determine  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Solid  heavier 
than  Water, 

We  must  first  make  sure  that  the  beam  is  horizontal  when 
the  balance  is  loaded  only  with  the  wire  which  is  to  carry 
the  substance. 

Turn  the  key  or  lever  gently  to  release  the  beam  ;  the 
pointer  will  probably  move  sharply  across  the  scale,  showing 
that  one  pan  is  heavier  than  the  other. 

Fix  the  beam  again,  and  put  shot  or  pieces  of  tinfoil  into 
the  lighter  scale  until  it  becomes  nearly  equal  in  weight  to 
the  other,  then  let  it  swing,  and  observe  a  resting-point  as  in 
§  12.  The  weights  put  in  should  be  so  adjusted  that  this 
resting-point  may  be  near  the  centre  of  the  scale. 

Do  not  counterpoise  with  weights  which  you  may  subse- 
quently require  in  order  to  weigh  the  object. 

Hang  the  object  whose  specific  gravity  you  require — a 
piece  of  copper  suppose — by  the  fine  wire  from  the  hook 
above  mentioned,  and  weigh  it  twice  or  three  times  by  the 
method  of  oscillations  (§  12).  Let  its  weight  be  ii'syS 
grammes. 

Fill  a  vessel  with  distilled  water,  and  bring  it  under  the 
end  of  the  beani  so  that  the  copper  may  dip  completely  into 
the  water. 

Be  careful  that  no  air-bubbles  adhere  to  the  copper ;  if 
diere  be  any,  remote  them  by  means  of  a  small  brush  or 
feather,  or  a  fibre  of  glass.    It  is  well  to  use  walet  \^\.\v2ls 


•?>  1 
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been  freed  from  dissolved  air  either  by  boiling  or  by  means 
of  an  air-pump.  Any  very  small  bubbles  not  easily  re- 
movable by  mechanical  means  will  then  be  dissolved  by  the 
water. 

Be  careful  also  that  the  wire  which  supports  the  copper 
cuts  the  surface  of  the  water  only  once  ;  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  sticking,  due  to  surface  tension,  between 
the  wire  and  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this  is  increased 
if  a  loose  end  of  the  wire  be  left  which  rises  through  the 
surface.  To  completely  avoid  the  effect  of  surface  tension 
the  diameter  of  wire  should  not  be  greater  than  '004  inch. 

Weigh  the  copper  in  the  water ;  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  pointer  will  not  oscillate,  but  will  come  to  rest  almost 
immediately.  Observe  the  resting-point,  and  by  turning  the 
key  set  the  beam  swinging  again,  and  take  another  observa- 
tion.    Do  this  four  times,  and  take  the  mean. 

Add  some  small  weight,  say  'ci  gramme,  to  the  weight, 
and  observe  another  resting-point,  and  from  these  observa- 
tions calculate,  as  in  §  12,  the  weight  of  the  copper  in  water; 
it  will  be  about  lo'ioi  grammes.  Observe  at  the  same 
time  the  temperature  of  the  water  with  a  thermometer. 
Suppose  it  is  15°. 

Then  it  follows  that  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  is 
iT*378— lo'ioi  grammes,  or  1*277  gramme. 

Now  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  equal  to 

weight  of  substance 


weight  of  equal  vol.  water  at  4°C.' 

In  all  cases,  if  we  know  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water 
at  /^  we  can  find  its  weiglit  at  4®  C,  by  dividing  the  weight 
at  i°  by  the  specific  gravity  of  water  at  /**. 

Thus,  weight  at  4"  ^ weight  at  /° 

speafic  gravity  at  /** 

The  specific  gravity  of  water  at  f^  may  be  taken  from 
table  (j2). 
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In  this  case,  the  weight  of  the  equal  volume  of  water  at 
15**  C.  is  I '277  gramme,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  water  at 
IS**  is  -99917- 

/.  The  weight  of  the  equal  volume  of  water  at  4*°  C. 

•99917 
Thus,  the  specific  gravity  of  copper 

1 1 '^73     o 
1-278 

It  is  well  to  pour  the  water  into  the  beaker  or  vessel 
that  is  to  hold  it,  before  beginning  the  experiment,  and  leave 
it  near  the  balance,  so  that  it  may  acquire  the  temperature 
of  the  room. 

If  greater  accuracy  be  required,  we  must  free  the  water 
used  from  air.  This  can  be  done  by  putting  it  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  exhausting,  or  by  boiling  the 
water  for  some  time  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool. 

We  have  neglected  the  effect  of  the  wire  which  is  im- 
mersed in  the  water  ;  we  can,  if  we  need,  correct  for  this. 

We  have  also  neglected  the  correction  to  the  observed 
weight,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  weights  used 
displace  some  air,  so  that  the  observed  weight  in  air  is 
really  the  true  weight  minus  the  weight  of  air  displaced. 

(2)  To  determine  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Solid  lighter 
than  Water. 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  lighter 
than  water,  we  must  first  weigh  the  light  solid  in  air,  then 
tie  it  on  to  a  heavier  solid,  called  a  sinker,  whose  weight 
and  specific  gravity  we  know.  The  combination  should  be 
such  that  the  whole  will  sink  in  water. 

Let  w  and  <r  be  the  weight  in  air,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  iij^t  solid— a  piece  of  wax,  for  instance — w',  a^  corre- 
sponding quantities  for  the  %\xiktTi  w,  q  foi  the  comUwdw- 
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tion  ;  ii/,  w  the  weights  in  water  of  the  sinker  and  tlie 
combination  respectively. 

Then,  using  C.G.S.  units,  w/o-  represents  the  volume  of 
the  wax,  w'/cr'  that  of  the  sinker,  w/or  that  of  the  combina- 
tion. 

Since  the  volume  of  the  wax  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
combination  minus  that  of  the  sinker,  we  get 

w_w     w' 
or    ^      cr' 

But,  with  the  proper  temperature  corrections, 


and 


w      _      _ 


w  ,         J 

—  =zW  —ttr 


W      —      — 


or  remembering  that  w=w  +  w' 


w 


or= =r 


w,  ze/,  w  can  each  be  observed,  and  thus  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  wax  determined 

If  it  is  convenient  to  tie  the  sinker  so  that  it  is  immersed 
while  the  solid  itself  is  out  of  the  water,  the  following  method 
is  still  simpler. 

Weigh  the  solid  in  air  and  let  its  weight  be  w. 

Attach  the  sinker  below  the  solid,  and  weigh  the  com- 
bination with  the  former  only  immersed.  Let  the  weight 
be  w,. 

Raise  the  vessel  containing  the  water  so  that  the  solid 
is  inunersed  as  well  as  the  sinker,  and  let  the  weight  be  w,. 
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Then,  if  the  temperature  of  the  water^be  /*,  the  specific 
gravity  required 

w 

X  specific  gravity  of  water  at  /®. 


Wi— w 


(3)  To  determine  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Liquid, 

Weigh  a  solid  in  air ;  let  its  weight  be  w.  Weigh  it  in 
water ;  let  the  weight  be  W|.  Weigh  it  in  the  liquid  ;  let  its 
weight  be  w,.  The  liquid  must  not  act  chemically  on  the 
solid,  w— w,  is  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  solid, 
and  w— w,  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  liquid. 
Thus,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  0°,  if  it  expand 
by  heat  equally  with  water,  and  if  the  temperature  of  the 
two  observations  be  the  same,  is  the  ratio  of  these  weights. 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  observation,  r^  say,  we  must  multiply  this  ratio 
by  the  specific  gravity  of  water  at  the  temperature  at  which 
the  solid  was  weighed  in "  water ;  let  this  be  f.  Hence 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  r"* 


w~- w 

'  X  specific  gravity  of  water  at  /**• 


w— w, 


Experivients, 


(i)  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  copper. 
(3)  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  wax. 

Enter  results  as  below,  indicating  how  often  each  quantity 
has  been  observed. 

(i)  Specific  gravity  of  copper. 

Weight  in  air        .  .11  '378  gm.  (mean  of  3) 

Weight  in  water    .  .     10*101  gm.  (mean  of  3) 

Weight  of  water  displaced  .      1*277  gm. 

Temperature  of  water  .  •  is*' C 

Specific  gravity     .       «  •      8*903 
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(2)  Specific  gravity  of  wax.    Using  the  piece  of  copper  (i) 

as  sinker. 

Weight  of  wax  in  air  (w)    . 
Weight  of  sinker  (W) . 
Weight  of  combination  (w) 
Weight  of  sinker  in  water  («/)  . 
Weight  of  combination  in  water  (i^ 
Temperature  of  water 
Specific  gravity  of  wax 


26*653  gm. 
"•378    „ 
3803 J    « 

lO'IOI     „ 

9*163    „ 
0-965 


16.  The  Speoiflo  Gravity  Bottle. 

(i)  To  determine  the  Specific  Gravity  of  small  Fragtnenti 
of  a  Solid  by  tneans  of  the  Specific  Gravity  Bottle, 

We  shall  suppose  that  we  require  to  know  (i)  the  weight 
of  the  solid,  (2)  the  weight  of  the  empty  bottle,  (3)  the 
weight  of  water  which  completely  fills  the  bottle,  and  (4) 
the  weight  of  the  contents  when  the  solid  has  been  put 
inside  and  the  bottle  filled  up  with  water.  Strictly  speaking, 
if  the  weight  of  the  solid  fragments  can  be  independently 
determined,  the  difference  of  (4)  and  (3)  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  weight  of  the  empty  bottle  is  not  required ; 
but  in  order  to  include  under  one  heading  all  the  practical 
details  referring  to  the  specific  gravity  bottle  we  have  added 
an  explanation  of  the  method  of  obtaining  or  allowing  for 
the  weight  of  the  bottle.  The  student  can  easily  make  for 
himself  the  suitable  abbreviation  if  this  is  not  required. 

We  shall  also  suppose  the  temperature  to  be  the  same 
throughout  the  experiment 

If  it  consists  of  only  a  few  fragments  of  considerable 
size  we  may  find  the  weight  of  the  solid  by  the  method  of 
oscillations;  let  it  be  5*672  grammes. 

Dry  the  bottle  thoroughly  before  commencing  the 
experiment 

The  necessity  of  drying  the  interior  of  vessels  occurs  so 
frequently  in  laboratory  practice,  that  it  will  be  well  to  men- 
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tion  here  the  different  methods  which  are  suitable  under 
different  circumstances  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
refer  to  them  afterwards.  We  may  take  for  granted  that  all 
the  water  that  can  be  removed  by  shaking  or  by  soaking  up 
with  slips  of  filter  paper,  has  been  so  got  rid  of. 

An  ordinary  bottle  or  flask  can  for  most  purposes  be  suf- 
ficiently dried  by  drawing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a  tube 
passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  connected  with  an 
aspirator  or  the  aspirating  pump  referred  to  in  the  note  (p.  89), 
and  at  the  same  time  gently  warming  the  bottle  by  means  of 
a  spirit  lamp.  If  there  be  any  considerable  quantity  of  water 
to  be  got  rid  of,  the  process  can  be  considerably  shortened 
by  first  rinsing  out  the  bottle  with  alcohol.  If  more  careful 
drying  is  necessary,  as,  for  instance,  for  hygrometric  ex- 
periments, the  mouth  of  the  vessel  should  be  closed  by  a 
cork  perforated  for  two  tubes,  the  one  opening  at  one  end 
and  the  other  at  the  other  end  of  the  vessel,  and  a  current  of 
perfectly  dry  air  kept  passing  through  the  vessel  for  some 
hours.  The  air  may  be  dried  by  causing  it  to  pass  first 
through  U-tubes  filled  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
will  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  moisture,  and  finally 
through  a  tube  containing  phosphoric  anhydride  or  frag- 
ments of  ignited  pumice  moistened  with  the  strongest 
sulphmic  acid. 

If  there  be  no  opening  in  the  vessel  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  of  two  tubes  passing,  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted : — Connect  the  tube  which  forms  the  prolongation 
of  the  plug  of  a  three-way  tap*  with  an  air-pump.  The 
water  air-pump  before  referred  to  is  very  convenient  for  the 
purpose  if  there  he  a  sufficient  head  of  water  on  the  water- 

'  A  three-way  tap  is  a  simple,  but  in  many  ways  very  useful,  con- 
trivance. In  addition  to  the  two  openings  of  an  ordinary  tap,  it  has  a 
third,  formed  by  a  tabular  elongation  of  the  plug,  and  communicating 
wiU)  that  part  of  the  conical  face  of  the  plug  which  is  on  the  same  cross- 
lection  as  the  uwal  holes,  but  at  one  end  of  a  diameter  peipendicular  to 
the  line  joining  them.  Such  taps  may  now  be  obtained  Irum  maiv^  o( 
theglM-hloweiB. 
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supply  to  give  efficient  exhaustion.  Connect  the  other 
openings  of  the  tap  with  the  vessel  to  be  dried  and  the  dry- 
ing tubes  respectively.  Then,  by  turning  the  tap,  connection  s 
can  be  made  alternately  between  the  pump  and  the  vessel 
and  between  the  vessel  and  the  drying  tubes,  so  that  the. 
vessel  can  be  alternately  exhausted  and  filled  with  dried 
air.  This  process  must  be  repeated  very  many  times  if  the 
vessel  is  to  be  completely  dried. 

Having  by  one  of  these  methods  thoroughly  dried  the 
bottle,  place  it  on  one  of  the  scale  pans  of  the  balance, 
and  counterpoise  on  the  other  either  with  the  brass  weight 
provided  for  the  purpose,  or  by  means  of  shot  or  pieces 
of  lead.  Observe  the  resting-point  of  the  pointer  by  the 
method  of  oscillations,  taking  two  or  three  observations. 

Meanwhile  a  beaker  of  distilled  water,  which  has  been 
freed  from  air  either  by  boiling  or  by  being  enclosed  in  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  should  have  been  placed 
near  the  balance,  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  in  order  that  the 
water  used  may  have  had  time  to  acquire  the  temperature 
of  the  room  and  that  the  temperature  may  be  observed. 

Fill  the  bottle  with  the  water,  taking  care  that  no  air- 
bubbles  are  left  in.  To  do  this  the  bottle  is  filled  up  to  the 
brim,  and  the  stopper  well  wetted  with  water.  The  end  of 
the  stopper  is  then  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  water,  taking  care  that  no  air  is  enclosed  between,  and 
the  stopper  pushed  home. 

All  traces  of  moisture  must  be  carefully  removed  from 
the  outside  of  the  bottle  by  wiping  it  with  a  dry  cloth. 

Observe  the  temperature  of  the  water  before  inserting 
the  stopper ;  let  it  be  15**  C.  The  bottle  should  be  handled 
as  little  as  possible,  to  avoid  altering  its  temperature. 

Replace  the  bottle  on  the  scale  pan,  and  weigh ;  let  the 
weight  observed  be  24*975  grammes. 

This  weighing,  like  every  other,  should  be  done  twice  or 
three  times,  and  the  mean  taken. 

This  is  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  bottle  only,  for  we 
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have  supposed  that  the  bottle  has  been  previously  counter- 
poised 

Open  the  bottle  and  introduce  the  small  fragments  of 
the  solid  which  have  been  weighed,  taking  care  to  put  all  in. 

Again  fill  the  bottle,  making  sure  by  careful  shaking  that 
no  air-bubbles  are  held  down  by  the  pieces  of  the  solid  ;  if 
any  are  observed,  they  must  be  removed  by  shaking  or  by 
stirring  with  a  clean  glass  rod ;  or,  if  great  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, by  placing  the  bottle  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  and  then  exhausting. 

Replace  the  stopper,  carefully  wiping  off  all  moisture, 
and  weigh  again,  twice  or  three  times ;  let  the  weight  be 
27764  grammes. 

This  is  clearly  the  weight  of  the  substance  +  the  weight 
of  the  bottleful  of  water  —  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by 
the  substance. 

Thus  the  weight  of  water  displaced  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  substance  -f  the  weight  of  the  bottleful  of  water  — 
27764  grammes 

=  3o*647— 27764=2  883  grammes. 

Now  we  require  the  weight  of  water  which  would  be 
displaced  were  the  temperature  4**C. ;  for  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  substance  is  equal  to 

weight  of  substance 


weight  of  equal  vol.  water  at  4° 

but  the  weight  of  any  volume  of  water  at  4*^ 

_  weight  of  equal  vol.  at  /^ 
specific  gravity  water  at  /° 

Thus  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance 

„         weight  of  substance ^  ^3^^,  ^^  ^o 

weight  of  equal  voL  water  at  /^ 
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Taking  fix)m  the  table  (32)  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
at  15%  we  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  to  be 

S'672  ,, 

l^x  •99917=1-966. 

If  greater  accuracy  be  required,  we  must  free  the  water 
used  from  air  by  boiling  or  the  use  of  the  air-pump.  Wc 
should  also  require  to  correct  the  weighings  for  the  air 
displaced. 

(2)  To  find  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Powder, 

The  process  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  powder 
is  nearly  identical  with  the  foregoing.  The  only  modifica- 
tion necessary  is  to  weigh  the  powder  in  the  bottle.  The 
order  of  operations  would  then  be — 

(i)  Counterpoise  the  dry  bottle. 

(2)  Introduce  a  convenient  amount  of  the  powder,  say 
enough  to  fill  one-third  of  the  bottle,  and  weigh. 

(3)  Fill  up  with  water,  taking  care  that  none  of  the 
powder  is  floated  away,  and  that  there  are  no  air-bubbles, 
and  weigh  again.  If  it  be  impossible  to  make  all  the  powder 
sink,  that  which  floats  should  be  collected  on  a  watch-glass, 
dried,  and  weighed,  and  its  weight  allowed  for. 

(4)  Empty  the  bottle,  and  then  fill  up  with  water  and 
weigh  again. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  the  same  as  before. 

(3)  To  determine  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Liquid  by  the 
Specific  Gravity  Bottle, 

Fill  the  bottle  with  water,  as  described  above,  and  weigh 
the  water  contained,  then  fill  with  the  liquid  required,  and 
weigh  again.     Each  weight  should  of  course  be  taken  twice. 

The  ratio  of  the  two  weights  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid  at  4®  C.  if  it  expand  by  heat  equally  with  water. 

If  we  require  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  the 

temperature  of  the  experiment,  we  must  note  the  tempera- 

ture  of  the  water,  and  reduce  its  weight-to  the  weight  of  an 
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equal  volume  at  4**  C. ;  that  is,  we  must  multiply  the  above 
ratio  by  the  specific  gravity  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
the  observation. 

Thus,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid 

=     ■  ^   ^ightofljqEd X  spec.  grav.  water  at  f. 

weight  of  equal  vol.  water  at  f* 

Experiments, 

(i)  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  given  solid. 
(2)  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  given  liquid. 

Enter  as  below,  indicating  the  observations  made  of  each 
quantity : — 

(i)  Specific  gravity  of  solid. 

Weight  of  solid          ....  5*672  gm. 

Weight  of  water  in  bottle  .        .  24-975  gm. 

Weight  of  water  with  solid        .  27-764  gm. 

Temperature,  15°  C. 

Specific  gravity,  1*966. 

(2)  Specific  gravity  of  liquid 

Weight  of  water  in  bottle   .  24*975  gm. 

Weight  of  liquid 23*586  gm. 

Temperature                       •        .        .  1 5**  C. 

Specific  gravity  of  liquid     .        .        .  '9430. 

17.  Hichol8on*8  Hydrometer. 

This  instrument  is  used  (i)  to  determine  the  specific 
gravity  of  small  solids  which  can  be  immersed  in  water  ; 
(3)  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid. 

(i)  To  find  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Solid. 

Taking  care  that  no  air-bubbles  adhere  to  it,  place  the 
hydrometer  in  a  tall  vessel  of  distilled  water  recently  boiled, 
and  put  weights  on  the  upper  cup  until  it  just  sinks  to  the 
mark  on  the  stem. 

To  avoid  die  inconvenience  caused  by  the  weights  falling 
into  tbe  witer,  a  circular  plate  of  glass  is  provided  as  a  covei 


t:^V  • 
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for  the  vessel  in  which  the  hydrometer  floats.  This  has  been 
cut  into  two  across  a  diameter,  and  a  hole  drilled  through 
the  centre,  through  which  the  stem  of  the  instrument  rises. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  with  given  weights  on 
the  cup  the  hydrometer  will  rest  in  any  position  between 
certain  limits;  that  there  is  no  one  definite  position  of 
flotation,  but  many.  The  limits  will  be  closer  together  and 
the  experiment  more  accurate  if  the  surface  of  the  instru- 
ment, especially  that  of  the  stem,  be  thoroughly  clean  and 
free  from  grease.  It  is  well  therefore  carefully  to  rub  the 
stem  and  upper  part  of  the  bulb  with  some  cotton-wool 
soaked  in  methylated  spirit. 

Suppose  now  it  is  floating  with  the  mark  on  the  stem 
just  below  the  surface.  Take  off  some  weights  until  the 
mark  just  rises  past  the  surface ;  let  the  weights  then  on  be 
8 '34  grammes.  Put  on  weights  until  the  mark  just  sinks 
below  the  surface,  and  then  let  the  weight  be  8*35  grammes.. 
Do  this  several  times,  and  take  the  mean  as  the  weight  re- 
quired to  sink  the  mark  to  the  surface. 

Let  the  mean  be  8*345  grammes. 

Remove  the  weights  and  put  the  solid  in  the  upper  cup. 
Then  add  weights  until  the  mark  again  just  comes  to  the 
surface,  estimating  the  weight  required  as  before.  Let  this 
be  2 '539  grammes.  The  weight  of  the  solid  in  air  is  the 
difference  between  these,  or  5  '806  grammes. 

Now  put  the  solid  in  the  lower  cup'  and  weights  in  the 
upper  one  until  the  mark  sinks  to  the  surface.  Estimate 
as  before.  Let  the  mean  of  the  weights  be  5*462  grammes. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  weight  8*345,  put  on 
originally  to  sink  the  hydrometer,  gives  the  weight  in  water. 

Thus,  the  weight  in  water  =  2*883  grammes. 

And  the  weight  of  water  displaced  =  weight  in  air 
—  weight  in  water  =  2*923  grammes. 

*  If  the  solid  be  lighter  than  water  it  must  be  fastened  down  to  die 
ctap  either  by  a  wire  or  by  being  enclosed  in  a  cage  fixed  to  the  instni- 
menu 
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The  specific  gravity,  therefore,  referred  to  water  at  the 
temperature  of  experiment 

5 -806  o^ 

=.2 =  I'oSy. 

2923 

To  determine  the  true  specific  gravity — water  at  4°  C. 
being  taken  as  the  standard — we  must  multiply  this  number 
by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

This  may  be  taken  fi-om  the  table  (32),  if  we  know  the 
temperature.    Thus,  we  must  observe  the  temperature  of 
the  water  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.    Let  it  be  15°. 
Then  the  specific  gravity  required 

=i'987  X  •99917=1*985  approximately. 

(2)  To  determine  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Liquid, 

Let  the  weight  of  the  instrument  itself  be  11*265 
grammes.  This  must  be  determined  by  weighing  it  in  a 
balance. 

Place  it  in  the  water,  and  put  weights  on  the  upper  pan 
until  it  just  floats  up  to  the  mark  on  the  stem.  Let  the 
weight  be  8*345  grammes.  This  of  course  must  be  estimated 
as  in  experiment  (i). 

The  sum  of  these  two  weights  is  the  weight  of  a  volume 
of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  instrument  up  to  the  mark  on 
the  stem.  Thus,  the  weight  of  this  volume  of  water  is  19*610 
grammes. 

Now  place  the  instrument  in  the  liquid  and  add  weights 
till  the  mark  is  just  in  the  surface.  Let  the  weight  be 
9-875  grammes. 

Then  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  is 

ii"26s  +  9-875  or  21  •140  grammes. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  referred  to  water  at  the 
temperature  of  the  experiment  is  therefore 

19*610 
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Let  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  15°  C. ;  that  of  the 
liquid  ii*5'*C  Then  the  specific  gravity  of  liquid  at 
11*5°  C.  is 

1*078  X -99917= I '077. 

Experiments, 

(i)  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphur  by  Nicholson's 
Hydrometer. 

(2)  Make  a  20  per  cent,  solution*  of  common  salt  in  water, 
and  determine  its  specific  gravity  by  Nicholson's  Hydrometer. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 
{a)  Specific  gravity  of  sulphur. 
Mean  weight  required  to  sink  the  hydrometer 

to  the  mark 8*345  gms. 

Mean  weight  required  to  sink  the  hydrometer 

with  sulphur  on  upper  pan  ....    2*539    „ 
Mean  weight  required  to  sink  the  hydrometer 

with  sulphur  on  lower  pan  ....     5*462    „ 

Temperature  of  the  water,  1 5°  C. 
Sp.  gr.  of  sulphur  =  r985. 

(3)  Specific  gravity  of  salt  solution. 

Weight  of  salt  used  ......  539*0     gms. 

Weight  of  water  used 21560  „ 

Weight  of  hydrometer 11  265  „ 

Weight  required  to  sink  the  instrument  to  the 

mark  in  water  at  1 5^ 8*345  1. 

Weight  required  to  sink  instrument  in  solution 

at  1 1^*5  C 9-875  » 

Specific  gravity  of  solution        ....  1*077  „ 

18.  Jolly's  Balance. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  long  spiral  spring  carrying  a 
pan  into  which  weights  or  the  object  to  be  weighed  can  be 
put 

*  A  20  per  cent  solution  is  one  which  contains  20  parts  hy  weight 
of  salt  in  100  partt  of  the  solution.  It  may  therefore  he  made  by 
adding  the  salt  to  water  in  the  proportkm  of  20  grammes  of  salt  to  80 
ffmnmts  of  water. 


•  ~. - "^' 
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From  this  there  hangs,  by  a  fine  thread,  a  second  pan 
which  is  always  kept  immersed  in  water. 

Behind  the  spring  is  a  millimetre  scale  engraved  on  a 
strip  of  lookiiig-glass,  and  just  above  the  pan  is  a  white  bead, 
which  can  be  seen  directly  reflected  in  the  glass. 

By  placing  the  eye  so  that  the  top  of  the  bead  just 
appears  to  coincide  with  its  own  image,  the  division  of  the 
scale  which  is  opposite  to  the  top  of  the  bead  can  be  read 
with  great  accuracy. 

(i)  To  weigh  a  small  Body  and  find  its  Specific  Gravity. 

Place  the  object  to  be  weighed  in  the  upper  pan,  taking 
care  that  the  lower  pan  is  weU  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  that  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is,  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  the  pan  to  hang  clear  of  the  sides. 

Note  the  division  of  the  scale  which  coincides  with  the 
top  of  the  bead.    Suppose  it  is  329. 

Remove  the  object  from  the  pan  and  replace  it  by 
weights  until  the  bead  occupies  the  same  position  as  before. 
Let  the  weights  be  7 '963  grammes. 

It  may  be  impossible  with  given  weights  to  cause  the 
bead  to  come  to  exactly  the  same  position. 

Thus,  we  may  find  that  7*963  gms.  causes  it  to  stand  at 
330^  while  7*964  gms.  brings  it  to  327-5.  The  true  weight 
lies  between  these  two ;  and  the  addition  of  '001  gramme 
lowers  the  bead  through  2*5  mm.  We  require  the  bead  to 
be  lowered  from  330  to  329— that  is,  through  i  mm.  We 
must  therefore  add  to  our  weight 

—  of 'ooi  gramme,  or  0*0004  gramme. 

The  true  weight  then  would  be  7*9634  grammes. 

The  water  should  be  adjusted  so  that  its  surface  is 
above  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three  wires  which  carry 
the  lower  pan. 

Next  place  the  small  object  in  the  lower  pan,  and  put 
weights  into  the  upper  till  the  bead  again  comes  to  the 
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same  point  on  the  scale.      Let  the  weights  be  3*9782 
grammes. 

This  is  clearly  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the 
object,  and  its  specific  gravity  referred  to  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  observation  is  therefore 

1_?_.34  Qj  2*002. 
3-9782 

To  obtain  the  true  specific  gravity,  we  must  multiply 
this  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  at  the  temperature 
of  the  observation.     Let  this  be  is**. 

The  specific  gravity  of  water  at  15**  is  '999171  so  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  is 

2*002  X  '9991 7}  or  2*000. 

(2)  To  determine  the  Specific  Gravity  of  a  Liquid, 

Take  a  small  solid  which  will  not  be  acted  on  by  the 
liquid,  and  place  it  in  the  upper  pan.  Note  the  point  to 
which  the  bead  is  depressed,  the  lower  pan  being  in  water. 

Now  place  the  solid  in  the  lower  pan  and  put  weights 
into  the  upper  until  the  bead  comes  opposite  the  same 
mark.  Let  the  weight  be  3*596  grammes.  This  is  the 
weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  solid. 

Remove  the  water  and  replace  it  by  the  liquid.  Put 
the  solid  into  the  upper  pan,  and  note  the  division  opposite 
to  which  the  bead  stands.     Let  it  be  263. 

Put  the  solid  into  the  lower  pan,  and  put  weights  into 
the  upper  until  the  bead  comes  opposite  to  263.  Let  the 
weight  be  4*732  grammes.  This  is  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
displaced  by  the  solid. 

Thus,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 

3596 
This  must  be  corrected  for  temperature  as  usual. 
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329  mm. 

7-9634  gms. 
3-9782    „ 


Experiments, 

(i)  Determine  by  means  of  Jolly's  Balance  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  given  small  crystal. 

(2)  Determine  by  means  of  Jolly's  Balance  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  given  liquid. 

Enter  the  results  thus  : — 

(i)  Specific  gravity  of  crystal. 
Scale  reading  with  the  crystal  in  the  upper 

pan 

Weight  required  to  bring  the  bead  to  same 

position     .        .        .     ■  . 
Weight  required  with  crystal  in  lower  pan 
Temperature  of  water  15®  C. 
Sp.  gr.  of  crystal  2*000. 

(2)  Specific  gravity  of  liquid. 
Scale  reading  with  solid  in  upper  pan,  lower 

pan  in  water 

Weight  required  to  bring  the  bead  to  the  same 

reading  with  the  solid  in  water. 
Scale  reading  with  the  solid  in  the  upper  pan, 

lower  pan  in  the  liquid      .... 
Weight  required  to  bring  the  bead  to  the  same 

reading  with  the  solid  in  the  liquid  . 
Temperature  of  the  water  15°  C. 
Specific  gravity  of  liquid  «  1*315. 


329  mm. 
3-596  gms. 
263  mm. 
4-732  gms. 


19.  The  Common  Hydrometer. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  may  be  most  easily 
determined  to  within  ci  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  the  common 
hydrometer. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  glass  bulb  with  a  cylin- 
drical stem,  loaded  so  that  it  floats  in  any  liquid  whose 
specific  gravity  lies  within  certain  limits,  with  the  stem 
vertical  and  partly  immersed.  The  depth  to  which  it 
requires  to  be  immersed  in  order  to  float  is  defined  by  the 
condition  that  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced  is  equal  to 
the  weight  tA  the  hydrometer.    For  any  Uquidf  lYvett^oi^^ 
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within  the  limits,  there  is  a  definite  point  on  the  stem  to 
which  the  instrument  will  sink,  depending  o'n  the  specific 
gravity ;  and  the  stem  can  be  graduated  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  graduation  reading  gives  the  specific  gravity  at 
once.  This  is  generally  done  by  a  scale  attached  to  the 
inside  of  the  stem,  and  hence  all  that  has  to  be  done  to 
determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  to  float  in  it  a 
suitable  hydrometer,  and  take  the  scale  reading  at  the  sur- 
face. The  temperature  correction  is  to  be  allowed  for  as 
usual. 

An  instrument  sensitive  to  such  slight  variations  of 
density  as  o't  per  cent,  would  require  to  have  too  long  a 
stem  if  used  for  the  whole  range  of  density  commonly 
occurring.  Hydrometers  are,  therefore,  usually  obtained  in 
sets  of  three  or  four,  each  suitable  for  one  portion  only  of 
the  range.  The  case  in  which  they  are  kept  contains  a  long 
cylindrical  vessel,  which  is  convenient  for  floating  them  in 
and  also  a  thermometer. 

The  hydrometers,  vessel,  and  thermometer  should  be 
carefully  washed  and  dried  before  replacing  them  in  the 
case. 

The  graduation  of  the  scale  is  a  comparatively  difficult 
matter,  as  equal  increments  in  the  length  of  the  stem 
immersed  do  not  correspond  to  equal  differences  of  density. 
The  scales  are  graduated  by  the  instrument-makers,  and  we 
require  to  be  able  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  graduation. 

We  can  do  this  by  taking  the  hydrometer  readings  in 
liquids  whose  specific  gravities  are  known.  Distilled  water 
would  naturally  be  a  suitable  one  for  the  purpose.  The 
hydrometer  when  floating  in  distilled  water  at  15°  C.  should 
read  o'pqq.  The  specific  gravity  of  any  other  suitable  liquid 
could  be  detennined  by  one  of  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed. The  following  experiment,  however,  serves  as  a 
very  instructive  method  of  comparing  the  density  of  any 
liquid  with  that  of  water,  and  it  is,  therefore,  suggested  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  hydrometer  scale. 


<^ 
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1\>  tmn/an  the  Densities  of  two  Liquids  by  the  Aid  of  the 
Kathetometer. 

If  we  have  a  U  tube  (fig.  11)  and  fill  one  leg  with  one 
liquid  standing  up  to  the  level  p,  and  the  other  with  a 
second  up  to  the  level  Q,  and  if  R  be  the 
common  surface  of  the  liquids  in  the  two 
1^  p  R,  Q  R,  their  densities  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  vertical  distances  be- 
tween p  and  R,  Q  and  R.'  These  can  be 
accurately  measured  by  the  kathetometer, 
and  the  densities  thus  compared.  If  the 
kathetometer  be  not  available,  the  heights 
may  be  measured  by  scales  placed  behind 
the  tub^  which  are  read  by  a  telescope 
placed  at  a  distance  and  roughly  levelled 
for  each  observation. 

This  arrangement  supposes  that  the  two  liquids  do  not 
mbt.  The  following  apparatus  is  therefore  more  generally 
available : — 

A  B  c  D  E  F  are  two  U  tubes,  the  legs  b  c,  d  e  being  the 
shorter.  These  legs  are  connected  together  by  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tubing  c  g  D. 

One  liquid  is  poured  into  the  tube 
A  B,  and  then  the  other  into  the  tube  f  e. 

This,  as  it  runs  down  the  tube, 
compresses  the  air  below  it,  thus  in- 
creasing the  pressure  on  the  surface  of 
the  first  liquid,  and  forcing  it  up  the 
leg  B  A.  The  quantity  poured  into  f  e 
must  not  be  sufficient  to  rise  over  the 
end  D  of  the  tube. 

Now  pour  more  of  the  first  liquid 
into  A  B.    This  forces  up  the  level  of  =  " 

the  liquid  in  e  f,  and  after  one  or  two  repetitions  of  this 

■  See  below,  chap.  viL  p.  [97. 
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operation  the  levels  of  the  liquid  in  one  tube  will  be  at  a 
and  c,  those  in  the  other  being  at  f  and  d. 

The  pressure  at  c  and  d,  being  that  of  the  enclosed  air, 
is  the  same. 

The  excess  of  the  pressure  at  c  above  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  due  to  a  column  of  liquid  of  height  equal  to  the 
vertical  distance  between  a  and  c,  that  at  d  is  due  to  a  column 
of  the  second  liquid  of  height  equal  to  the  distance  between 
F  and  D. 

These  distances  can  be  observed  by  the  kathetometer, 
and  the  densities  of  the  two  liquids  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  them. 

The  surface  of  the  liquids  in  the  tubes  will  be  curved, 
owing  to  capillary  action.  In  measuring,  either  the  bottom 
or  the  top  of  the  meniscus,  whichever  be  most  convenient, 
may  be  observed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  same  at 
each  end  of  the  column.  The  bottom  will,  if  the  liquid 
wet  the  tube,  give  the  more  accurate  result. 

It  is  well  to  hang  up  behind  the  tubes  a  sheet  of  white 
or  grey  paper,  to  afford  a  good  background  against  which  to 
see  the  liquids. 

It  is  important  that  the  temperature  should  remain  the 
same  during  the  experiment ;  for  if  it  increase  the  pressure 
in  the  portion  c  G  d  increases,  and  the  air  there  expands, 
thus  forcing  up  the  columns  of  liquid.  We  may  avoid  the 
difficulty  this  causes  by  the  following  method  of  taking  the 
measurements  : 

Observe  the  height  of  a,  then  the  height  of  c,  and  finally 
the  height  of  a  again. 

Then,  if  the  temperature  has  changed  uniformly  and  the 
intervals  between  the  successive  measurements  have  been  the 
same,  the  mean  of  the  two  observed  heights  of  a  will  give 
its  height  at  the  time  when  the  observation  of  the  height  of 
c  was  made,  and  the  difference  between  these  two,  the  mean 
of  the  observed  heights  of  a  and  the  height  of  c,  will  give 
the  true  height  of  the  column. 
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If  one  liquid  be  water  at  a  temperature,  say,  of  15°  C,  the 
ratio  of  the  two  heights  gives  us  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
second  liquid,  for  its  temperature  at  the  time  of  the  observa- 
tion, referred  to  water  at  15°  C. 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  true  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
at  the  temperature  of  the  observation,  15°  C,  we  must 
multiply  the  above  ratio  by  the  speqific  gravity  of  water 
atis^'C. 

Suppose  the  second  liquid  is  also  at  15°  C,  and  that  its 
coefficient  of  expansion  by  heat  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  water.  Then  the  same  ratio  gives  us  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  at  4°  C.  referred  to  water  at  4**  C,  or 
the  true  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  4°  C.  without  any 
correctioiL 

Experiment, — Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  given 
liquid  by  means  of  the  hydrometer,  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
results. 

Enter  results  thus : — 

Specific  gravity  by  hydrometer  1*283. 
Tube  AC  water ;  tube  DF  liquid. 

Height  of  A  Mean  Height  ofC 

23*51  )        23-522  86-460 

23-535  J 

Difference  62-938 
Temperature  of  the  water,  I5°C. 

Height  of  F  Mean  Height  of  D 

^^t^    1  35-618  84-365 

35-605) 

Difference  48-747 
Temperature  of  the  liquid  13-5  C. 

Specific  gravity  of  liquid  -    o.^^  ^  '9991?  =•  i'29o 
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Fig.  vi. 


CHAPTER  v.* 

MEASUREMENT  OF  VELOCITY  AND   ACCELERATION. 

B.  To  Measure  the  Velocity  of  a  Fendulnm. 

When  a  body  is  moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  line  its 
velocity  is  measured  by  measuring  the  distance  it  traverses 
in  a  measured  interval.  When  the  velocity  is  changing,  this 
method  is  no  longer  applicable.  The  measurement  of  the 
distance  traversed  in  a  known  interval  gives  only  the  mean 
velocity  for  that  interval,  but  by  making  the  interval 
sufficiently  short  the  result  represents  adequately  the  actual 

velocity  during  the  inter- 
val. We  shall  in  this 
chapter  shew  how  by 
making  use  of  the  very 
short  intervals  corre- 
sponding to  the  time  of 
vibration  of  a  tuning-fork 
a  fair  measure  of  the  ve- 
locity of  a  moving  body 
can  be  obtained,  and 
shall  further  shew  how 
by  geometrical  methods 
upon  a  true  scale-diagram 
of  the  path  of  a  moving 
body  the  velocity  and 
acceleration  of  the  body 
can  be  determined.  The 
velocity  of  the  pendulum 
is  not  uniform  at  any 
point  of  its  path ;  but  when  near  its  lowest  position  it  has  a 
maximum  value  which  varies  very  slowly.  This  maximum 
value  may  be  found  thus  in  the  case  of  a  heavy  pendulum 
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(a  By  fig.  vi)  mounted  so  as  to  move  in  one  plane.  A  glass 
plate  c  is  attached  to  it,  and  a  piece  of  smoked  card  or 
metallic  paper  is  fixed  on  the  plate  in  such  a  way  that  the 
plane  of  the  card  is  the  plane  in  which  the  pendulum  moves. 
D  is  an  adjustable  rod  fitted  with  a  small  movable  hook,  to 
which  the  pendulum  can  be  secured  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion. On  pulling  the  hook  down  by  a  string  attached  to 
it,  the  pendulum  is  released  and  starts  swinging.  The 
card  in  its  motion  is  just  touched  by  a  light  metallic 
pointer ;  if  the  pointer  be  fixed,  an  arc  of  a  circle  is 
traced  on  the  card  by  the  pointer  as  the  plate  swings 
past.  This  pointer  is  attached  to  the  prong  of  a  large 
tuning-fork,  which  vibrates  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  tuning- 
fork  is  not  shewn  in  the  figure,  but  rests  on  the  stand 
below  the  pendulum.  If  when  the  tuning-fork  is  set  in 
motion  the  pendulum  is  again  started,  the  pointer  traces 
out  on  the  card  a  sinuous  curve  cutting  the  circle  in  a 
number  of  points — i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  Each  point  corresponds 
to  the  passage  of  the  fork  through  its  position  of  equili- 
brium. Now  the  characteristic  property  of  the  tuning-fork 
is  that  the  interval  between  successive  passages  through  the 
equilibrium  position  is  constant.  This  constant  value  is 
not  greatly  altered  by  the  friction  between  the  pointer  and 
the  card.  Let  us  suppose  its  value  is  known  for  the  fork 
in  question,  and  that  it  is  ijn  of  a  second ;  ;/  may  con- 
veniently be  about  60,  so  that  the  fork  is  making  60  vibra- 
tions per  second. 

Then  the  distances  between  the  successive  points  i,  2, 
3,  &c,  are  the  distances  moved  over  by  the  pendulum  in 
successive  nths  of  a  second. 

The  distances  will  vary  slightly,  but  towards  the  centre 
of  the  trace,  where  the  pendulum  is  moving  at  its  maximum 
rate,  the  variations  will  be  small  and  the  waves  longer  than 
at  either  end.  Select  some  of  these  waves  of  maximum 
length,  and  measure  a  number  of  them  with  a  fine  scale 
and  dividers,  or  by  the  aid  of  reading-microscopes.    Let  lYv^ 
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length  be  x  centimetres ;  this  distance  was  traversed  in 
i/«  of  a  second,  and  thus  the  mean  velocity  for  that  period 
is  nx  centimetres  per  i  second.  Measure  the  vertical 
distance  h  between  the  position  of  a  point  p  on  the  pen- 
dulum at  the  bottom  of  its  swing  and  the  point  from  which 
p  started,  and  by  a  series  of  observations  verify  the  law 
that  v^  is  proportional  to  h. 

When  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  has  been  deter- 
mined thus  by  the  aid  of  a  known  fork,  the  same  ap- 
paratus may  be  used  to  determine  the  period  of  a  tuning- 
fork,  for  if  we  repeat  the  experiment  using  a  fork  of  un- 
known frequency  w',  and  if  x^  be  the  lengths  of  the  waves 
as  measured,  then  x'n'  =  velocity  of  pendulum  at  the 
lowest  point  of  its  swing  =  jp«,  and  hence  n'  =  nxjxf. 

Again,  the  trace  of  the  fork  may  be  used  so  as  to 
measure  in  a  similar  way  the  velocity  at  other  parts  of  the 
swing,  and  thus  the  rate  of  change  in  velocity  can  be  deter- 
mined. But  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity  is  the  accelera- 
tion, and  we  can  thus  verify  the  fact  that  the  acceleration 
is  proportional  to  the  displacement  from  the  equilibrium 
position.  To  obtain  the  acceleration  plot  a  curve  on  squared 
paper,  taking  the  times  as  abscissae  and  the  velocities  as 
ordinates  (see  p.  50).  The  velocity  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  waves.  We  may  thus  take  the  horizontal 
divisions  of  the  paper  to  represent  the  period  of  the  fork — 
one-sixtieth  of  a  second  suppose— and  at  the  end  of  each 
division  draw  a  vertical  ordinate  proportional  to  the  corre- 
sponding measured  wave-length.  We  thus  obtain  a  curve 
such  as  APQ  (fig.  vii),  amn  being  the  time  line.  Let 
p  M,  Q  N  be  ordinates  at  two  instants  close  together.  Draw 
p  R.  parallel  to  a  m  n  to  meet  Q  n  in  r  ;  then  r  q  is  the 
increase  in  velocity  in  time  m  n,  and  the  ratio  q  r/m  n 
measures  the  average  acceleration  or  rate  of  increase  of 
velocity  during  that  interval.  Now  when  q  is  very  near  to 
p,  QP  becomes  ultimately  pt,  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
p,  and  the  ratio  Q  r/m  n  measures  tan  p  x  a  or  tan  0.    Thus 
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the  acceleration  at  each  point  is  measured  by  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  velocity  curve  makes 
within  the  time  axis. 

FtG.  viL 


A  curve  may  therefore  be  plotted  in  a  similar  way  for 
the  acceleration,  and  will  be  found  similar  to  the  velocity 
curve,  but  with  the  maxima  in  a  different  position.  Now  in 
the  velocity  curve  the  space  described  in  any  interval  is 
represented  by  the  area  between  the  curve,  the  time  line, 
and  the  two  brdinates  at  the  ends  of  the  interval.  Cal- 
culate the  value  of  this  area  for  the  times  i,  2,  3  .  .  .,  reckon- 
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ing  from  some  convenient  instant,  and  determine  the  values 
of  the  acceleration,  or  tan  0,  at  the  same  instants.  Then 
plot  a  thJid  curve  with  the  values  of  the  acceleration  as 
ordinates^and  the  distance  as  abscissae.    It  wiW  \)e  fowxvdi 
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to  be  a  straight  line,  as  in  fig.  viii.  Thus  p  m,  the  accelera- 
tion after  moving  a  distance  o  m,  is  proportional  to  m  b, 
the  distance  from  some  point  B.  This  point  b  represents 
the  equilibrium  position. 


C.  To  trace  the  Curve  described  by  a  Falling  Body 
and  the  character  of  its  downward  Acceleration. 

Take  a  bottle  provided  with  an  aperture  in  one  side 
near  the  bottom.  A  small  glass  nozzle  is  fitted  into  this, 
so  that  water  issuing  from  the  bottle  emerges  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  A  pipe  passes  through  a  cork  in  the  top  of  the 
bottle  and  reaches  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down.  The 
bottle  is  partly  filled  with  water.  As  the  water  runs  out 
through  the  nozzle  air  enters  in  bubbles  through  the 
pipe  ;  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  is  equal  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  hence  the  pressure  of  the  issuing 
jet  remains  constant  so  long  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
above  the  bottom  of  the  pipe ;  thus  the  stream  is  steady. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  curve  described  by  the 
water  remains  unchanged,  and  this  curve  is  the  same  as 
that  described  by  a  falling  body  projected  from  the  nozzle 
with  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  jet. 

Place  near  the  water-jet,  and  parallel  to  its  plane,  a  sheet 
of  glass,  and  at  the  farthest  convenient  distance  on  the 
other  side  place  a  powerful  lamp  which  will  throw  a 
shadow  of  the  jet  on  the  glass.  Hold  up  a  sheet  of  paper 
against  the  glass,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  glass  remote 
from  the  lamp  ;  the  shadow  will  be  clearly  seen,  and  can 
be  traced  on  the  paper  with  a  pencil.  Fix  a  ruler  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  so  that  it  casts  a  shadow  on  the  paper,  and 
thus  draw  a  horizontal  line  on  the  paper.' 

'  A  better  curve  for  the  purposes  of  measviiemetit  can  be  obtained 
"  by  Brst  drawing  a  parabola  on  papet  and  0:keii  a.^>aLS\\iv!^^^  ^t«s&>«.^  ^ 
the  wmter  until  the  shadow  exactly  cotrea^nd^  V\v\i  ^^^^  ^Twwivaojw^ 
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Let  A  (fig.  ix)  be  the  highest  point  on  the  curve  corre- 
sponding to  the  shadow  of  the  nozzle  from  which  the  jet 
issues  horizontally.  Through  a  draw  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  A  M  X,  A  N  v.  Let  p  be  any  point  on  the  jet,  and  p  m, 
p  N  vertical  and  horizontal.  Now  the  horizontal  velocity 
remains  unchanged;  thus,  as  p  moves  along  the  jet,  m 
moves  uniformly  along  the  line  A  x,  and  we  may  take  a  m  to 
represent  the  time  of  travelling  from  a  to  p. 

PM  is,  of  course,  the  vertical  distance  traversed  in  this 

Fig.  ix. 
T  M    M'  K  X 


time.  Now  let  p'  be  a  neighbouring  point,  and  let  p'  m'  be 
drawn  vertical  to  meet  a  x  in  m'.  Draw  p  r  horizontally  to 
meet  p'  m'  in  r.  Then  p'  r  is  the  vertical  distance  traversed 
in  time  m  m'.  The  average  vertical  velocity  during  this  time 
is  therefore  the  ratio  p'  r/m  m'.  Let  p  t,  the  tangent  at  p, 
meet  a  x  in  t  ;  then  when  m  m'  is  very*  small  p'  p  coincides 
with  p  T,  and  the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  p'  r/m  m'  is 
pm/mt,  or  the  tangent  of  the  angle  ptm.  This,  then, 
measures  the  vertical  velocity  at  p. 

On    p  M  take   a  point  q,   such    that   q  m    \s  pto\>ox- 
tiojiaJ  to  tan  PTM.     Then  QM  will  represent  the  veiUc^A 
reloaty  ai  p,  and  Corresponding  to  each  point  suc\v  a^  v 
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a  point  Q  can  be  found.  A  curve  can  be  drawn  through 
these  points,  and  this  curve  will  be  the  vertical  velocity- 
curve  for  the  falling  body.  The  simplest  method  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  q  is  to  set  off  any  convenient 
constant  length  t  k,  say  a  centimetres,  from  t  along  t  x,  and 
then  through  k  draw  k  l  vertical  to  meet  t  p  in  l  ;  from 
L  draw  L  Q  horizontal  to  meet  m  p  produced.     Then 

Q  M  =  L  K  =  T  K  tan  p  T  M  =  fl  tan  P  t  m. 

Thus  QM  represents  the  vertical  velocity.  Now  if  the 
figure  be  carefully  drawn,  it  will  be  found  that  the  curve 
traced  out  by  Q  is  a  straight  line  passing  through  a.  Thus 
the  vertical  velocity  increases  uniformly  with  the  time,  and 
the  vertical  acceleration  is  therefore  a  constant,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  tangent  of  q  a  x. 

We  can  represent  the  results  symbolically  thus.  I^t  u 
represent  the  constant  horizontal  velocity,  v  the  vertical 
velocity,  /  the  time  from  a  to  P. 

IX't  A  M=:V,  P  M=y,  Q  M  =  5,  P  T  M  =  (i,  and  Q  A  X  =  l/'. 

Then 

a:=«/,  dx=-udL  v=-  ^  =^u  f-'^u  tan  6=—*'. 

'        dt         dx  a 

Let  g  be  the  vertical  acceleration. 

dv u  dz u^  dz u^         , 

dt    a  dt     a  dx     a 

If  we  know  the  value  of  g^  this  result  gives  the  initial 
horizontal  velocity. 

It  follows  from  the  above  results  that  the  curve  traced 
out  by  p  is  a  parabola.  This  can  readily  be  verified  from 
the  figure,  for  on  measuring  the  values  of  p  m  and  p  n  foi 
different  positions  of  p,  it  will  be  found  that  p  n*  is  always 
proportional  to  p  m,  and  this  is  the  fundamental  property 
of  a  pantbola  with  its  vertex  at  a  and  a  y  for  its  axis. 
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The  curve  may  be  shewn  to  possess  the  other  charac- 
teristic properties  of  a  parabola,  and,  conversely,  some  of 
the  known  properties  of  the  parabola  may  be  employed  to 
find  the  focus,  axis,  and  direction  of  the  curve.  Thus,  if  a 
series  of  chords  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  any 
point  p,  the  diameter,  which  bisects  all  these  chords,  will 
be  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis.  If  q  v  be  one- half  of 
one  of  the  chords,  the  property  q  v^  =  4  s  p,  p  v  may  be 
employed  to  determine  s  p,  the  distance  of  the  fociis  from 
p,  in  terms  of  lengths  that  can  be  measured  in  the  figure. 
Determining  in  this  way  the  value  of  s  p  for  two  points, 
Pj,  Pj,  the  focus  can  be  obtained  as  the  intersection  of  two 
circles  with  radii  Pj  s,  P,  s  respectively.  The  axis  is  the  line 
through  the  focus  drawn  parallel  to  any  diameter.  The 
directrix  is  the  locus  of  intersections  of  tangents  at  right 
angles,  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  is  the  locus  of  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  from  the  focus  on  the  tangents,  and  thus 
each  of  these  Imes  can  be  drawn  when  the  curve  ^  only  is 
figured  on  the  paper. 

'  The  curve  can  be  shewn  experimentally  to  be  described  by  a 
pendulum -bob  with  a  long  Y-suspcnsion,  when  the  distance  of  the  bob 
from  the  junction  of  the  strings  is  one-quarter  of  the  whole  vertical 
distance  of  the  bob  from  the  points  of  support  of  the  strings  ;  and  also 
to  be  the  boundary  of  the  shadow  of  a  circle  thrown  upon  a  horizontal 
plane  by  a  point  of  light  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  rim  of  the 
circle. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MECHANICS    OF    SOLIDS. 

20.  The  Pendulum. 

(i)  To  determine  the  Value  of  g  by  Observations  with  the 

Pendulum, 

If  /  be  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  of  a  simple  pen- 
dulum whose  length  is  /,  and  g  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity,  then  it  can  be  shewn  that 


=  2  jr^    /-. 

V     g 


t 

g 

(See  Maxwell,  *  Matter  and  Motion,*  Chap.  VII.) 
Thus, 

4  tt'  /  -^ 

We  can  therefore  find  the  value  of  g  by  observing  /,  the 
time  of  a  complete  oscillation,  and  /the  length  of  the  pendulum. 

A  heavy  sphere  of  metal  suspended  by  a  fine  wire  is,  for 
our  purposes,  a  sufficiently  close  representation  of  a  simple 
pendulum.  Corrections  for  the  mass  of  the  suspending  wire, 
&c.,  can  be  introduced  if  greater  accuracy  be  required. 

To  observe  /,  focus  a  telescope  so  that  the  wire  of  the 
pendulum  coincides  when  at  rest  with  the  vertical  cross- 
wire.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  placed  behind  the  wire  forms 
a  suitable  background.  Set  the  pendulum  swinging,  and 
note  by  means  of  a  chronometer  or  clock  the  times  of  some 
six  consecutive  transits,  in  the  same  direction,  of  the  pen- 
dulum across  the  wire  of  the  telescope. 

To  obtain  these,  the  best  plan  is  to  listen  for  the  ticks 
of  the  clock,  and  count  in  time  with  them,  keeping  one  eye 
at  the  telescope.  Then  note  on  paper  the  number  of  the 
tick  at  which  each  successive  transit  takes  place. 

Thus,  suppose  the  clock  beats  half-seconds,  we  should 
obtain  a  series  of  numbers  as  follows  : — 


I  - 
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No.  of  transit  (i)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (s)  (6) 

Time  noted,  11  hrs.  lomin.      2,    9,    17,  26,  34,  43  ticks. 
Thus,  successive  transits  in  the  same  direction  occur  at 
the  following  times  : — 
No.  of  transit  (i)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 

Time,  11  hrs.  10  min.     .     .     i,  4-5,  85,  13,  17,  21-5  sec. 

Wait  now  for  one  or  two  minutes,*  and  observe  again  : — 

Transit  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10)  (11)  (12) 

Time,  iihrs.  14 min.     .     .  9,  135,  17,   22,    26,     30  sec. 

Subtracting  the  time  (i)  from  (7),  (2)  from  (8),  &c.,  we 

get  the  times  of  a  certain  large  but  unknown  number  of 

oscillations— viz.,  4  min.  8  sec,  4  min.  9  sec,  4  min.  8*5  sec, 

4  rain.  9  sec,  4  min.  9  sec,  4  min.  8*5  sec.  ;   the  mean  of 

these  is  4  min.  8'66  sec.     So  that  in  248*66  sec.  there  is  a 

large  whole  number  of  complete  oscillations.     Wc  have  now 

to  find  what  that  number  is. 

From  our  first  series  of  observations  we  may  see  that 
five  complete  oscillations  occupy  20*5  sec  Thus,  the  time 
of  an  oscillation  deduced  from  this  series  is  j^  of  20-5  or 
4'i  sec  ;  from  the  second  series  |  of  21,  or  4*2  sec.  Thus, 
the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  deduced  from  these  two 
sets  of  observations  is  4*15  sec. 

If  this  were  the  true  time  of  an  oscillation,  it  would 
divide  248*66  sec  exactly.  On  doing  the  division,  the 
quotient  obtained  is  59*92  sec.  This  is  very  nearly  60,  and 
since  there  has  been  a  whole  number  of  oscillations  in  the 
248*66  sec  the  whole  number  may  have  been  60,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  time  of  an  oscillation  248*66/60 — i.e. 
4*144  sec. 

This  method  of  measuring  accurately  the  time  of  an 
oscillation  turns  upon  measuring  roughly  the  time  of  oscil- 
ktion  and  then  determining  the  exact  number  of  oscillations 
in  a  considerable  interval  by  dividing  the  interval  by  the  ap- 
proximate measure  of  the  time  of  oscillation,  and  selecting 
the  nearest  integer.     One  important  point  requires  notice. 

*  Tbe  ni)e^i6r  determining  Ae  proper  interval  nvVacVi  i^ov\<i\s^ 
•Bowed  If  giveo  Uter,  p,.  154. 
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The  rough  value  of  the  time  of  oscillation  was  determined  by 
observing  the  time  of  five  oscillations  with  a  dock  shewing 
half-seconds.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  observation 
of  the  first  and  sixth  transit  as  each  liable  to  an  error  of  half 
a  second ;  that  is,  the  time  of  the  five  oscillations  is  liable  to 
an  error  of  one  second,  and  the  calculated  time  of  one  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  accurate  within  0*2  sec. 

All  we  can  be  sure  of,  therefore,  is  that  the  time  of  an 
oscillation  lies  between  3*95  sec  and  4*35  sec  Now  the 
nearest  integer  to  248 •66/3-95  *s  63,  and  the  nearest  integer 
to  248*66/4*35  is  57  ;  hence,  without  more  observations  than 
have  been  indicated  above,  we  are  not  justified  in  taking  60 
as  the  proper  integral  number  of  oscillations  during  the 
interval  All  we  really  know  is  that  the  number  is  one  of 
those  between  57  and  63. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  proper 
integer  to  select,  the  possible  error  in  the  rough  value  of  the 
time  of  oscillation,  when  multiplied  by  the  integer  found, 
must  give  a  result  less  than  half  the  time  of  an  oscillation; 
thus  in  the  instance  quoted  the  inference  drawn  is  a  safe 
one,  provided  4*  15  sec  represents  the  period  of  one  oscilla- 
tion to  the  thirtieth  of  a  second  If  this  be  the  case  the 
method  given  above  will  indicate  the  proper  integer  to  select 
as  representing  the  number  of  oscillations  in  248  sec,  and 
therefore  give  the  time  of  an  oscillation  correct  to  about 
the  250th  of  a  second. 

There  are  two  ways  of  securing  the  necessary  accuracy  in 
the  observed  time  of  an  oscillation  :  (i)  by  making  a  series 
of  thirty-one  transit  observations  instead  of  6,  as  indicated 
above  ;  and  (2)  by  repeating  the  process  sketched,  using 
intervals  sufficiently  small  for  us  to  be  certain  that  we  can 
select  the  right  integer. 

Thus,  suppose  six  transit  observations  are  made,  the 
second  series  must  be  made  after  an  interval  not  greater 
than  20  sec,  a  third  afler  an  interval  of  60  sec  from  the 
first,  a  fourth  after  an  interval  of  140  sec  From  the  original 
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series  a  result  will  be  obtained  accurate  to  0*2  sec. ;  with  the 
first  and  second  the  accuracy  can  be  carried  to  ci  sec, 
with  the  ftrst  and  third  to  0*05  sec.  ;  and  so  proceeding  in 
this  way,  we  can  with  complete  security  carry  the  accuracy 
to  any  extent  desired. 

To  determine  /,  we  measure  the  length  of  the  suspend- 
ing wire  by  means  of  a  tape,  and  add  one  half  of  the 
diameter  of  the  bob  as  measured  by  the  calipers.  If 
the  value  of  gravity  is  to  be  expressed  in  C.G.S.  units 
(cm.  per  sec.  per  sec),  the  length  must  be  given  in  centi- 
metres. 

Thus  the  values  of/  and  /  have  been  found.  Substituting 
these  in  the  formula  for  g^  its  numerical  value  may  be  found. 
The  value  of  tt  may  be  taken  as  3*142. 

(2)  To  compare  the  Times  of  Oscillation  of  two  Pendulums, 
Method  of  Coincidences, 

The  method  is  only  applicable  in  the  case  of  two  pen- 
dulums whose  periods  of  oscillation  are  very  nearly  in  some 
simple  ratio  which  can  be  roughly  identified. 

The  two  pendulums  are  arranged  one  behind  the  other, 
and  a  screen  is  placed  in  front  with  a  narrow  vertical  slit. 

A  telescope  is  arranged  so  as  to  view  through  the  slit 
the  nearer  of  the  two  wires.  The  second  one  is  not  visible, 
being  covered  by  the  first. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  shorter  pendulum  vibrates 
rather  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  longer. 

Start  the  two  pendulums  swinging ;  the  two  wires  will 
appear  to  cross  the  slit  at  different  moments.  After  a  few 
swings  they  will  cross  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same 
moment. 

We  may  notice  that  the  shorter  pendulum,  besides 
executing  two  oscillations  whDe  the  longer  executes  one, 
gradually  gains  on  the  latter,  but  after  a  time  the  two  again 
cross  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction.  Let  us  suppose 
that  this  happens  after  1 2  oscillations  of  the  long  pendulum ; 
then  there  have  been  dearly  25  oscillations  ot  lYve  ^YvoiX^i 
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in  the  same  interval.    Thus,  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the 
shorter  pendulum  is 

-—  X  4' 144,  or  I '989 1  sec. 
25 

If  the  longer  pendulum  had  been  gaining  on  the  shorter, 
the  latter  would  have  lost  one  oscillation  during  the  interval, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  times  of  oscillation  would  have  been 
12  :  23. 

As  an  example  of  the  method  of  coincidences  for  nearly 
equal  times  of  swing,  we  may  take  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  ^  by  the  aid  of  Kater*s  pendulum.  Cohsider  the 
vibration  of  a  body  in  the  form  of  a  long  metal  rod,  fitted 
with  a  spherical  ball  which  can  slide  along  it  and  be  secured 
in  any  desired  position.  A  knife-edge  is  fitted  to  one  end  of 
the  rod  in  such  a  way  that  when  it  rests  on  a  pair  of 
horizontal  plates  the  rod  hangs  vertically  and  can  oscillate 
about  the  knife-edge.  The  other  end  of  the  rod  is  pro- 
longed to  form  a  wire  pointer.  The  rod  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  and  a  telescope  adjusted  to  view 
the  two,  which  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  when 
hanging  vertically  the  rod-pendulum  is  exactly  in  front  of, 
and  hides,  some  definite  and  easily  recognised  mark  on  the 
clock  pendulum.  To  obtain  such  a  mark  a  small  silvered 
bead  may  be  permanently  attached  to  the  clock  pendulum, 
and  a  lamp  arranged  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  from 
the  bead  as  it  passes  through  the  lowest  j)oint  of  its  path  it 
reflected  into  the  telescope.  Thus  at  each  transit  of  the 
bead  an  observer  sees  a  bright  flash  of  light.  If,  however, 
at  the  same  moment  the  other  pendulum  is  also  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  swing,  this  flash  is  cut  off*  and  does  not  appear 
in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope. 

In  practice  it  may,  of  course,  happen  that  the  flash  is 

-    not  entirely  eclipsed    at    any  transit.      As  the   observer 
watches  be  will  see  it  grow  dimmer  aivd  iVvexv^i^^vcv  become 

brighter;  the  trSinsit  at  which  the  bT\ftVaTve's&  n^^^X^asx^"^ 
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give  the  nearest  approach  to  coincidence.  Or,  again,  the  flash 
may  be  obscured  for  more  than  one  transit ;  by  taking  the 
mean  of  the  times  for  which  this  happens  the  time  of  co- 
incidence may  be  found. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  clock  pendulum  to  be  vibrating 
rather  the  more  rapidly  of  the  two.  Watch  the  flash  through 
the  telescope,  and,  after  noting  the  time,  count  seconds  in 
time  with  the  ticks  of  the  clock  until  coincidence  occurs. 
Write  this  time  down.  Do  the  same  for  a  second,  third,  and 
fourth  coincidence  for  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
first,  and  thus  find  the  interval,  by  taking  the  mean  inter\'al 
for  several  observations,  between  two  coincidences.  Suppose 
that  during  this  interval  n  swings  of  the  clock  pendulum 
have  occurred.  In  each  swing  the  clock  pendulum  has 
gained  a  little  on  the  other,  and  when  it  has  completed  n 
swings  the  other  pendulum  has  made  one  less.  So  that 
the  time  oi  n  —  1  swings  of  the  latter  pendulum  is  equal 
to  that  of  n  swings  of  the  clock.  Thus  if  /  be  the  time  of 
swing  of  the  clock,  t  that  of  the  other  pendulum, 

(«  —  i)  T  =  «  /, 

T= /. 

«  —  I 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  other  pendulum  is  going 
the  more  rapidly  of  the  two,  we  should  get  t  =  «//(«+ 1).* 

The  time  of  swing  of  the  clock  pendulum  is  obtained 
from  astronomical  observations.  Direct  observation  is 
usually  sufficient  to  determine  whether  the  clock  pendulum 
or  the  other  is  going  at  the  quicker  rate.     The  method 

*  If  we  denote  by  T  and  /  the  times  of  half- vibrations  of  the  pen- 
dulums, and  consider  only  transits  in  one  direction,  when  a  coinci- 
dence occurs  again  the  one  pendulum  has  lost  or  gained  one  whole  or 
two  half  vibrations,  and  thus  we  get  «/  =  (»  +  a)  t,  or  («  -  2)  t,  as 

the  case  may  be,  and  in  this  case  T  »  /,  or /,  vnsVesA  o\ 

«+2         n-2 
M  above,  /»  being  the  number  of  half'Swingi   of  lV\e  cVocV  \xv  ^'t 
MOterral  between  coincidences. 
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Fig.  X. 


gives  the  time  of  the  free  pendulum,  if  it  does  not  diffei 
greatly  from  that  of  the  clock,  with  great  accuracy.     Thus, 
suppose  there  is  coincidence  once  in  every  300  swings  of  - 
the  clock,  then  we  have 

299 
=/x  1003344     .    .     .     .   (l) 

Whereas  if  we  had  found  that  the  coincidence  occurred 
every  301  swings,  we  should  have  obtained  the  value 

T=/x  1-003333    ....   (2) 

Thus  the  error  made  by  a  mistake  of  one  in  the  number  of 
swings  between  two  coincidences  is  only  'ooooii  of  the 
time  of  swing. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  the  above  that  /  is  the  time 
of  a  complete  oscillation,  i.e.  the  interval  between 
two  transits  in  the  same  direction. 

For  the  application  of  the  method  in  Kater's 
pendulum  the  brass  rod  of  the  pendulum  is  fitted 
with  knife-edges  (a,  b,  fig.  x)  at  each  end.  In 
general  the  times  of  swing  about  the  two  knife- 
edges  will  be  different ;  but  by  adjusting  the  sliding 
weight  E  they  can  be  made  equal.  If,  when  this 
is  the  case,  h  is  the  distance  between  the  knife- 
edges,  and  T  the  time  of  swing,  we  can  make  use 
of  the  formula 

fiftB 

J^  Now  if  the  pendulum  be  so  constructed  that 

MBd  t  is  very  nearly  one   second,   its  value  can   be 

^y         found  with    great    accuracy    by   the    method   of 

coincidences,  while  the  value  of  h  can  easily  be 

'         determined  by  reading-microscopes  (§   5).     The 

above  formula  thus  gives  us  an  accurate  value  for  g.    In 

practice  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  the  pendulum  so  that  the 
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times  of  swing  from  the  two  knife-edges  are  exactly  equal ; 
if  they  differ  slightly,  a  small  correction  to  the  above  for- 
mula is  required. 

It  is  shewn  in  books  on  dynamics  that  if  /]  l^  are  the 
distances  between  the  knife-edges  and  the  centre  of 
gravity,  Ti  T2  the  times  of  swing  about  the  two  knife-edges, 
then 

Now  /j  +/2  IS  equal  to  A,  and  can  be  found  accurately  ; 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  roughly  deter- 
mined by  balancing  the  pendulum,  and  thus  approximate 
values  obtained,  /j  and  /j.  If  T|  is  nearly  equal  to  t^, 
these  approximate  values  are  sufficient,  for  the  last  tcnn 

)  -     J    will  be  very  small,  unless  /j  is  too  nearly  equal 

to/,. 

Experiments, 

(i)  Determine  by  observations  on  a  simple  pendulum  the 
value  of  ^. 

(2)  Compare  the  times  of  oscillation  of  the  two  pendulums. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

(i)  Approximate  value  of  /  (from  31  transits)         4*15    sec. 

Corrected  value  from  an  inter\'al  of 

4  min.  8*66  sec 4*144   » 

Length  of  suspending  wire        .        .        .     42r2      cm. 

Radius  of  bob 4"5       »» 

Value  of/ 4257       t) 

cm 


^=9Vc.f 


(2)  Ratio  of  times  from  rough  observations  .        2T 
Interval  between  coincidences  twelve  complete  oscillations 

of  the  longer  (the  shorter  pendulum   gaining  on   the 

other). 

Ratio  of  times     .        .        •        2*083. 

(3}  Determine  by  the  method  of  coincidences  tVve  \.\ttve%  <A 
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vibration  of  the  given  pendulum  when  supported  from  the  two 
knife-edges  in  turn. 

Arrange  the  sliding  weight  so  as  to  make  these  times  more 
nearly  equal,  and  hence  determine  the  value  of  ^. 

Enter  the  results  thus : — 

Pendulum  adjusted  so  that  the  time  between  two  coinci- 
dences was  approximately  24  seconds,  the  coincidences  in  one 
direction  only  being  observed.  The  period  of  the  clock  pen- 
dulum is  2  seconds.  An  approximate  value  oin  is  therefore  I2. 

Pendulum  erect.  Coincidences  observed  at  15  m.  55  s., 
19  m.  10  s 30  m.  9  s. 

There  have  been  8  coincidences  in  the  first  interval,  and 

«=  12-2. 

Using  this  value,  we  find  there  have  been  35  coincidences 
in  the  second  interval,  and  «=  I2'2. 

Pendulum  inverted.  Coincidences  at  35  m.  35s.,  38  m.  48  s., 
•    .    .    .    49  m.  45  s. 

From  the  first  two  a  more  approximate  value  of  n  is  12*05, 
while  from  the  first  and  third  we  obtain  the  more  accurate 
value  n-  12-145. 

From  these  we  find —    Tj  =  i  "8484, 

T3==  1-8478. 
Also  A  +  ^a  ==  ^4*88  cm. 

A -/a  =  55-46    „ 

-.2 

-   -  =  "010053  +  -000003, 

^«  98 1  -48  (cm.)  sec-^ 

21.  Atwood*8  Machine. 

Two  equal  weights  each  of  mass  m  are  hung  by  a  fine 
string  over  a  pulley. 

A  third  weight  of  mass  r  is  allowed  to  ride  on  one  of 
these  two,  thus  causing  it  to  descend.  After  it  has  fallen 
through  a  measured  distance,  r  is  removed  by  means  of  a 
ring,  through  which  the  weight  carrying  it  can  pass,  while  R 
cannot. 

The  time  which  it  takes  for  the  weights  to  fall  through 
^is  measured  distance  is  noted. 
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After  R  has  l>cen  removed,  the  other  weights  continue 
moving,  and  the  time  they  take  to  pass  over  another 
measured  distance  is  observed. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  heiglit  through  which  r 
falls  before  being  removed  is  a  centimetres  and  that  the 
time  it  takes  in  falHng  is  /  seconds. 

Let  the  space  through  which  the  weight  continues  to 
move  downwards  be  c  centimetres,  and  the  time  taken  /j 
seconds. 

Then,  if  for  the  present  we  neglect  the  friction  and 
momentum  of  the  pulley  which  carries  the  weights,  the  mass 
moved  is  2M  +  R ;  and  the  force  producing  motion  is  the 
weight  of  the  mass  r;  and  hence,  if/  be  the  acceleration 

(2M  +  r)/=r^; 
whence  /=    ^^   . 

2M  +  R 

Also,  since  r  descends  through  a  space  ami  seconds, 
fl=i//*;  and  if  v  be  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  weights 
Fig.  13.      at  the  time  when  r  is  removed,    v^t  and 
r\  v^=z2fa. 

Thus,  so  long  as  the  weights  and  rider  r 
remain  the  same,  we  must  have  a  proportional 
to  the  square  of  /. 
■^^  The  distance  a  is  easily  measured  by  means 

of  a  measuring  tape. 

Thus,  let  D  (fig.  13)  be  the  ring  by  which  r 

^        is  removed,  and  let  a  and  b  be  the  weights  in 

t-'b'     their  initial  position. 


it] 


lU 


g'^v  Lower  the  tape  from  d  to  the  ground,  and 

note  the  division  with  which  the  top  of  a  coin- 
cides. Then  release  the  string  and  allow  the 
weight  to  fall,  noting  the  interval  /.  Next,  by 
J«a^  pulling  the  string,  raise  the  weight  B  until  its  top 
comes  level  with  the  ring,  and  note  the  dd^visvoti 
of  the  txpt  oppoeke  to  which  a  stands. 
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The  difference  between  these  two  readings  gives  the 
distance  a. 

Thus,  in  the  figure,  a  stands  at  12  ft  8  in.,  when  b 
comes  to  b'  just  passing  the  ring  d,  a  has  arrived  at  a',  and 
the  reading  is  8  ft.  4  in.    Thus 

a=i2ft.  Sin.  — 8ft.  4  in.=4  ft.  4  in. =132 '08 cm. 

We  must  now  shew  how  the  time  /  may  be  conveniently 
measured. 

This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  metronome,  a  clock- 
work apparatus,  which  by  adjusting  a  movable  weight  can 
be  made  to  tick  any  required  number  of  times — within 
certain  limits — in  a  second.  Adjust  the  weight  so  that 
the  rate  of  ticking  is  as  rapid  as  can  conveniently  be 
observed,  and  count  the  number  of  ticks  in  the  time  of 
fall.  It  will  be  an  advantage  if  the  metronome  can  be  so 
adjusted  that  this  shall  be  a  whole  number.  Then  determine 
the  number  of  ticks  per  second,  either  by  the  graduations 
of  the  metronome  or  by  taking  it  to  a  clock  and  counting 
the  ticks  in  a  known  interval,  and  thus  express  the  time  of 
fall  in  seconds. 

If  a  metronome  is  not  obtainable,  fairly  accurate  results 
may  be  obtained  by  allowing  mercury  to  flow  from  a  small 
nozzle  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  flat  dish, 
and  catching  in  a  weighed  beaker,  and  then  weighing  the 
mercury  which  flows  out  while  the  weight  is  falling.  The 
weight  of  mercury  which  flows  out  in  a  known  interval 
of  time  is  also  observed,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
weights  the  time  required  is  determined 

The  time  /  should  be  observed  at  least  twice  for  the 
same  fall  a. 

Now  make  the  same  observations  with  a  different  fall,  a! 
suppose,  and  shew  that  the  law  that  the  space  traversed 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  time  is  true.* 

>  If  the  apparatus  can  be  arranged  so  that  the  distance  a  can  be 
waned,  mMeaccante  results  may  be  obtaiaed  by  detennining  the  value 
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Now,  let  the  weight  b,  after  falling  through  the  distance 
fl,  deposit  R  upon  the  ring  d,  and  observe  the  time  required 
by  the  weights  a,  b  to  pass  over  a  further  distance  c ;  let  it 
be  tx  seconds. 

The  weights  move  over  the  space  c  with  uniform 
velocity  v  \  thus  /j,  the  time  of  fall,  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  V, 

Now,  V  is  the  velocity  acquired  by  falling  through  the 
distance  a ;    thus  v  is  proportional  to  the  square  root 

Oftf. 

Thus,  tx  should  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  tf,  or  t^  proportional  to  \\a. 

Thus,  a/i*  should  be  constant,  and  equal  to  ^/a/ 

Observe  the  value  of  tx  for  various  values  of  a^  and  sliew 
that  tf  /i*  is  constant. 

From  the  last  observations  we  can  calculate  the  value  of 
gy  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 

For  if/  be  the  acceleration  produced  by  the  weight  of 
the  mass  r, 

V»  =  2/tf,  C'='Vtx\ 


•  • 


g'' 


2a  t^      2M  +  K 
2M  4-  R  ^       C^ 

R         2a  t^ 

M  and  R  are  the  number  of  grammes  in  the  weights 
used. 

We  have  neglected  the  effect  of  the  momentum  pro- 
duced in  the  pulley  and  of  friction. 

We  can  allow  for  the  former  in  the  following  manner  : — 

of  tf^  lor  which  the  time  /  is  an  exact  multiple  of  the  period  of  the  clock 
Of  metioooiiiew 
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It  can  be  shewn  theoretically  that  its  effect  is  practically 
to  increase  the  mass  moved  without  altering  the  force 
tending  to  produce  motion.  Thus  we  should  include  in 
the  mass  moved  a  quantity  w,  which  we  can  calculate  by 
theory,  or  better  determine  by  experiment. 

Thus,  if/ as  before  be  the  acceleration, 


2M  +  R  +  W      2at^ 

Repeat  the  observations,  using  the  same  value  of  c  and 
<?,  but  altering  the  rider  to  r'  ;  t^  will  be  changed  to  //,  and 
the  acceleration  will  be/'  where 

•^         2M  +  R'  +  W      2a//«' 


•      2^^i>/  /  /a— 


But 


Hence 


;     r:«  r/  /j'a=:2M-f  r'+w. 

c^ 


^  R  V  =  2M  +  R  +  W, 
C^ 


2a  g 


and 


^(rV-r'//>)=r-r\ 

^        2tf(RV-R' /,'»)' 

To  eliminate  the  effect  of  friction  we  may  determine 
experimentally  the  least  mass  which  we  must  attach  to  the 
weight  B  in  order  just  to  start  the  apparatus.  Let  this  be 
F  grammes.  Then,  if  we  assume  the  friction  effect  to  be 
constant  throughout  the  experiment,  the  part  of  r  which  is 
effective  in  producing  acceleration  is  r—  f  ;  we  must  there- 
fore substitute  r— f  for  r  throughout 

It  is  probably  not  true  that  the  frictional  effect  is  the 
same  tbroughoat}  the  apparatus  i%  however,  so  constructed 
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that  it  is  very  snudl,  and  a  variation  fron^  uniformity  is  un- 
important 

The  string  by  which  the  weights  are  hung  is  generally 
thin ;  be  careful  therefore  lest  it  break. 

Experiments. 

(i)  Shew  from  three  observations  that  the  space  through 
which  a  mass  falls  in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  time. 

(2)  Shew  with  the  above  notation  from  three  observations 
that  a/i'  is  a  constant. 

(3)  Determine  the  value  of  g^  using  two  or  three  different 
masses  as  riders. 

{4)  Obtain  from  your  results  with  two  of  these  riders  a  value 
for  ^  corrected  for  the  inertia  of  the  pulley. 

(5)  Correct  your  result  further  for  the  friction  of  the  pulley. 

Enter  results  as  below :  — 


Exp.  I. 

Vahieof  a 

Value  of  i 

P 

Ratio  ^, 

(I) 

400  cm. 

7*5  sec. 

7-1 

(2) 

300    „ 

6-5    „ 

7-1 

(3) 

200    „ 

54   » 
Exp,  2. 

6*9 

Valu«ofa 

Value  of/, 

Product  of  «/,' 

(I) 

400  cm. 

4*3  sec 

739 

(2) 

300    „ 

4"9    », 

720 

(3) 

200    „ 

6-1    „ 
Exp.  3. 

744 

a     »  400 

cm. 

C     = 

45c 

>  cm. 

M    -  300  gm. 

(I) 

R     -      10 

II 

ti     - 

4*3 

sec. 

(2) 

R'    -       8 

» 

//    = 

4-5 

W 

(3) 

R''=       6 

n 

//'- 

5-2 

n 

Values  of  ^  respectively — 

945 

942 

946 

* 
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D.  The  Fly-wheel. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  moving  with 
velocity  v  is  i  m  v^.  If  the  particle  be  describing  a  circle 
of  radius  r  with  angular  velocity  w,  then  z;  =  r  w,  and  the 
kinetic  energy  becomes  \fnf^  w^.  The  momentum  of  the 
particle  is  m  v,  or  m  r  w. 

The  moment  of  this  momentum  about  the  centre,  or  the 
angular  momentum  of  the  particle,  is  m  r  z\  or  m  r^  w.  If 
the  particle  form  part  of  a  rigid  body  rotating  about  a  fixed 
axis,  then  w,  the  angular  velocity,  is  the  same  for  all  the 
particles. 

Thus  the  whole  angular  momentum  of  the  rotating  body 
is  01  2  (///  r^),  or  Km;  and  the  whole  kinetic  energy  is 
^  w^  5  (m  r^),  or  ^  K  w* ;  M  being  the  mass  of  the  body, 
and  K  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis.^  Let  k  be  the 
distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis. 

*  MometU  of  Inertia.  — The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  alx)ut  a 
given  axis  may  be  defined  physically  as  follows  :— If  a  body  oscillate 
about  an  axis  under  the  action  of  forces  which,  when  the  body  is  dis- 
placed from  its  position  of  equilibrium  through  an  angle  9j  produce  a 
couple  tending  to  bring  it  back  again,  whose  moment  about  the  axis 
of  rotation  is  /a0,  then  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  of  the  bo<ly 
about  that  axis  will  be  given  by  the  formula 


■=*v^ 


where  K  is  a  *  constant '  which  depends  upon  the  mass  and  configuration 
of  the  oscillating  body,  and  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  boily 
about  the  axis  of  rotation. 

It  is  shewn  in  works  on  Rigid  Dynamics  that  the  relation  between 
the  moment  of  inertia  K  and  the  mass  and  configuration  of  the  body  is 
arrived  at  thus:-  K  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every 
small  elementary  mass,  into  which  the  body  may  be  supposed  divided, 
into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis  about  which  the  moment  of 
inertia  is  required,  or  in  analytical  language  K  =  2/;/r-'  (Routh*s  *  Rigid 
Dynamics,*  chap.  iii.). 

The  following  are  the  principal  propositions  which  follow  from  this 
relation  (Routh's  *  Rigid  Dynamics,*  chap,  i.) : — 

(i)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  any  axis  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  its  separate  parts  about  the  same 
axis. 

(2)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  any  axis  is  equal  to  the 
moment  ofitiertU  of  the  body  about  $i  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of 
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Again  denote  by  '^  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity,  i.e. 
the  acceleration  in  the  direction  of  motion,  and  by  w  the 
angular  acceleration     Then  i^  =  /  w. 

Let  F  be  the  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  motion. 

Then,  since  rate  of  change  of  momentum  is  equal  to  the 
impressed  force, 

=  Kd). 

Now  among  the  forces  f  we  must  reckon  those  which 
arise  from  the  mutual  reactions  of  the  particles  of  the  body. 
But  if  p,  Q  be  any  two  particles  of  the  body,  and  if  q  act  on 
p  with  a  certain  force  f  in  any  direction,  then  since  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite ;  p  acts  on  q  with  a 
force  —  f. 

Thus  the  mutual  reactions  contribute  nothing  to  the 
product  2  (r  f),  which  therefore  measures  the  moment  about 
the  axis  of  the  impressed  forces. 

levity  together  with  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  mass  equal  to  the  mass  of 
the  body,  supposed  collected  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  about  tlie  original 
axis. 

(3)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sphere  of  mass  M  and  radius  a  about 
a  diameter  is  Mja\ 

(4)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  right  solid  parallelepiped,  mass  M, 
whose  edges  are  2a,  23,  2r,  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  containing  the  edges  d  and  c  is 

(5)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  solid  cylinder  mass  M  and  radius  r 
about  its  axis  of  figure  is 

2 

about  an  axb  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the 
cylinder. 


<*-> 


%ihcre  2/ is  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 

It  IS  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  calculating  the  moment  of  inertia 
the  mass  of  each  element  is  multiplied  by  the  st/uarg  of  its  distance  from 
the  aiSis,  the  moment  of  inertia  will  in  general  be  different  for  different 
distributions  of  the  same  mass  with  reference  to  the  axis« 
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Tlius  we  have  as  the  equation  of  motion  of  a  body 
about  an  axis  the  following  : — 
Moment  of  impressed  forces 

=  Moment  of  inertia  multiplied  by  angular  acceleration 
=  Rate  of  change  of  angular  momentum. 
This  statement,  then,  is  the  expiession  of  the  second  law 
of  motion  applied  to  a  body  rotating  about  an  axis.' 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  also  tells  us 
that  the  increase  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body  is  equal 
to  the  work  done  by  the  impressed  forces.    Thus,  if  we 
suppose  the  body  to  start  from  rest  we  have  the  result 
^  K  u'  =  Work  done  by  the  impressed  forces. 
This  result  can  readily  be  deduced  from  the  former. 
We  may  exemplify  the  above  by  considering  the  motion 
Ficii.  of  a  flywheel  mounted  so 

as  to  turn  on  a  horizontal 
axis  n  c  (lig.  xi)  without 
much  friction. 

A  loop  at  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  string  is  passed 
round  a  pin  d  on  the  axle, 
and  a  weight  G  attached  to 
the  other  end  of  the  string 
wound  up  by  turning  the 
wheel.  \Vhen  the  weight  is  released  the  string  is  unwound 
off  the  axle,  thus  turning  the  wheel  as  the  weight  descends  ; 
when  the  string  is  completely  unwound  the  loop  is  released 
from  the  peg  and  the  weight  falls  freely ;  the  wheel  con- 
tinues to  rotate  until  slopped  by  friction. 

'  The  above  statcmenl  has  been  deduced  after  ihe  usual  melhod 
from  tlie  second  law  of  motion  as  applied  la  linear  ninlian.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  the  science  of  dynamics  may  lie  based  u|»n  it  as  a 
fundamental  law  anali^ous  to  ihe  second  law  of  motion.  Subiiituting 
couple  for  force,  angular  velocity  and  acceleration  fni  lineai  velocity 
nnd  acceleration,  moment  of  inertia  for  mass,  vre  get  foi  rotation  about 
an  axis  a  series  of  propositions  enactly  corresponding  to  those  for  linear 
tnottoa.  Both  eyslems  give,  of  course,  t!tie  »m«  «T.^i««svnL  for  kinetic 
Aoeisr  iriiea  tite  moment  of  inertia  is  «xpmMd  u^mr\ 
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Now  it  is  shewn  by  the  results  of  experiments  that 
when  the  wheel  is  started  the  friction  remains  nearly  the 
same,  and  is  independent  of  the  velocity,  so  that  the  work 
done  by  the  friction  in  each  turn  is  the  same  at  whatever 
rate  the  wheel  is  moving.  Let  this  work  be  f  ;  let  w 
be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel  and  k  its  moment  of 
inertia. 

The  first  step  is  to  find  f. 

Wind  up  the  weight,  then  release  it,  and  after  the  string 
has  fallen  off  let  the  wheel  make  n  complete  turns  before 
coming  to  rest ;  let  w  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel 
at  the  moment  the  string  falls  off.  The  kinetic  energy  of 
the  wheel  at  that  moment  was  \  k  w*,  and  by  the  time  the 
wheel  stops  this  has  been  used  in  doing  work  against  the 
friction.    The  amount  of  work  so  done  is  f  .  n,  and  hence 

F  N  =  I  K 


If,  then,  wc  know  k,  and  can  observe  w,  we  can  find  the 
work  done  against  friction. 

To  find  w,  a  strip  of  metallic  paper  is  fastened  on  to  the 
rim  of  the  wheel  by  india-rubber  bands  or  otherwise,  and  a 
tuning-fork,  carrying  a  light  metallic  style  and  vibrating  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  is  arranged  so  that  the  style  can  be 
readily  brought  into  contact  with  the  paper  by  pushing  the 
stand  of  the  tuning-fork  against  fixed  stops  on  the  table. 
The  tuning-fork  is  set  vibrating,  and  as  the  weight  falls  off 
it  is  moved  so  that  the  style  just  touches  the  paper.  A 
wave-curve  is  thus  drawn  on  the  paper,  and,  as  in  §  B,  the 
wave-length  gives  the  distance  traversed  by  a  point  on  the 
rim  of  the  wheel  during  one  vibration  of  the  fork.  Multiply- 
ing this  by  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  we  get  the 
velocity  «,  say,  of  the  rim  at  that  moment,  and  dividing 
this  by  a,  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  we  have  the  required 
angular  velocity  w. 

kgain,  suppose  we  consider  the  motion  whWe  \.\ve  ^eX^X. 
hstnioatbe  string,  after  the  wheel  has  made  n  levoVavivotss 


I- 
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from  the  start,  and  the  weight  has  descended  a  distance 
ccm.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  weight.  Let  r  be  the  radius 
of  the  axle,  v  the  velocity  of  the  falling  weight  This  is, 
of  course,  the  same  as  that  of  a  point  on  the  axle. 

Since  a  length  2  7rr  of  string  is  unwound  at  each  turn, 
the  weight  descends  through  this  distance  in  one  turn,  and 
since  z  is  the  fall  in  n  turns, 

Also  z;  =  r  w. 

Now  in  descending  a  distance  z  the  weight  has  lost  an 
amount  of  potential  energy  mgz  ;  this  has  been  used  (i)  in 
giving  kinetic  energy  to  the  wheel ;  (2)  in  giving  kinetic 
energy  to  the  weight ;  (3)  in  overcoming  the  friction.    Thus 

mgz  =  ^  w  z;*  +  i  K  w*  -h  F ;/, 
.".   2  «  r  rmg  =  ^  (w  H  +  k)  w^  +  F ;/. 

AVe  have  already  seen  how  to  find  f.  If  we  substitute  its 
value  in  this  equation  we  can  determine  w,  and  then  verify 
the  result  by  finding  the  same  experimentally. 

The  quantity  k  includes  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
axle  as  well  as  that  of  the  wheel.  If  m  be  the  mass  of  the 
wheel,  treated  as  a  uniform  circular  disc,  m'  that  of  the  axle, 
then 

The  apparatus  can  usually  be  arranged  so  that  the  last  term 
is  very  small. 

The  following  method  will  give  us  the  friction  without 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  w. 

After  the  weight  has  fallen  off  let  the  wheel  continue  to 
run,  and  suppose  it  make  n'  turns  before  coming  to  rest 
Then 

^  K  w^  =  F  «', 

A  mgz  ==  i  wz;*  +  F  («  +  «')• 
This  result  is  obvious,  for,  since  the  wheel  has  come  to  rest 
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again,  the  potential  energ)'  of  the  fallen  weight  has  been 
used  in  prodacing  kinetic  energy  \  mv^  in  that  weight,  and 
in  doing  work  f  («  +  «')  against  friction  in  {n  ■\-  n')  turns  of 
the  axle.  Now  we  can  usually  arrange  the  experiment  so  tliat 
i  mi^  is  very  s.nall  compared  with  tngz^  and  when  this  is 
the  case 

n  -f  «'' 

Even  if  we  cannot  entirely  neglect  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
weight,  an  approximate  value  of  w,  and  therefore  of  v^  will 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  term  \  mv^  with  sufficient 
accuracy. 

Experiment, — Find  the  angular  velocity  generated  by  the 
effect  of  the  given  couples  in  measured  intervals  of  time,  and 
deduce  the  moment  of  interia  of  the  fly-wheel. 

£.  Pendoliun  of  any  shape. 

A  simple  pendulum  consists  of  a  mass  m  attached  at  one 
end  of  a  string  or  weightless  rod  of  length  /,  and  allowed  to 
vibrate  about  the  other  end.  If  such  a  pendulum  be  dis- 
placed a  distance  x  measured  along  its  path  from  its 
equilibrium  position,  then  we  know  (see  Maxwell,  *  Matter 
and  Motion,'  art.  cxix.)  that  it  has  potential  energy  mea- 
sured by  mgX'j^L 

Moreover,  if  a  mass  m  execute  simple  harmonic  vibra- 
tions (n  per  second),  the  potential  energy  at  a  distance  .v  is 
zmv^n^x'^^  and  these  two  expressions  for  the  energy  must 
be  equal.     Thus  : — 

2mw^fi^  =imgl2l] 
n  =  }.  VI 

27r  V     / 

A  similar  method  of  reasoning  may  be  api)lied  to  the 
case  in  which  the  pendulum  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  con- 
sists of  a  rigid  body  vibrating  about  a  horizontal  a:m«    Yqx 
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take  the  plane  of  the  paper  as  the  plane  of  motion ;  let 
the  axis  cut  this  plane  in  o  ;  then  the  forces  acting  on  the 
body  are  its  weight  and  the  reaction  through  o.  Now  as 
the  body  oscillates,  the  point  o,  through  which  this  reaction 
acts,  remains  fixed,  and  no  work  is  done  on  the  body  by  the 
reaction.  The  changes  in  the  potential  energy  then  depend 
only  on  the  weight  of  the  body  which  acts  vertically  through 
its  centre  of  gravity  and  on  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  The  potential  energy  is  the  same  as  it  would  be 
if  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated  at  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

Thus  if  M  be  the  whole  mass  of  the  body,  h  the  dis- 
tance of  its  centre  of  gravity  below  o,  and  Q  the  angle 
through  which  a  line  through  o  is  at  any  moment  dis- 
placed, the  value  of  the  potential  energy  is 

for  this  is  the  expression  we  have  found  for  the  potential 
energy  of  a  mass  m  oscillating  at  a  distance  h  below  a  fixed 
point. 

But  taking  the  second  expression  for  the  potential  energy 
given  above,  since  the  number  n  of  vibrations  per  second 
is  the  same  for  each  particle,  we  have 
Total  potential  energy=2(2»»7r2«^v2)=:27r2«^i:(^/2^2) 

where  uk^  expresses  the  result  of  finding  the  value,  ^{tnl% 
for  all  points. 

yik^  is  clearly  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body,  and  k  is 
known  as  its  radius  of  gyration.  We  may  sometimes  con- 
veniently denote  the  product  m^^  by  a  single  symbol  k.* 

Thus  we  have 

=  27r2/|2a2M^^ 

2Jr  V        K  2irV     A* 

'  See  footnote,  p.  i66. 
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Now  the  value  of  k  can  be  calculated  for  bodies  of 
certain  definite  forms  (see  p.  167). 

If  K  be  known,  we  can  Ficxii 

use  a  rigid  pendulum  to  cal- 
culate g\  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  k  be  not  known,  we 
can  use  the  above  rciiult  to 
find  it,  provided  we  know^ 
and  can  find  n  and  m  h. 

The    following  measure- 
ments will  give  us  m  h. 

Attach  a  fine  string  to 
some  point  p  of  the  pendulum 
(fig.  xii),  pass  it  over  a  good 
pulley  L,  and  fasten  a  mass 
m'  to  the  end.  Then  the 
tension  of  the  string  is  m'^. 
Let  o  N  be  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  string.  I^t  Q  be  the  angle  between 
the  displaced  position  of  o  g  and  the  vertical.  Taking 
moments  about  o,  we  have 

m'.^.  o  n  =  m  .^ .  o  g  sin  0 
=  M^  ^  sin  0  ; 
/.  M  ^  =  m'.  o  n  cosec  6. 

In  practice  it  would  be  sim- 
plest to  arrange  the  pulley  so 
that  the  string  is  horizontal ; 
then  o  N  is  vertical,  and  the 
equation  to  find  k  becomes, 

=  — V-?  M* .  ^.  o  N  cosec  d. 

4  «•'  If' 

To  find  cosec  0  mark  with  a  plumb-line  the  vertical 
line  through  o  before  the  body  is  displaced.   T\v\s  \)^otcv^ 


Fig.  xiiL 


^...'■•_.   ;^  ■  - 
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o  G.     Let  the  direction  of  the  string,  supposed  horizontal, 
cut  the  displaced  position  of  this  line  in  Q  (fig.  xiii),  then 

cosec  0  =  o  q/q  N, 

and 


4  -^  ft*  Q  N 

The  following  is  another  method  of  finding  k. 

Attach  to  the  given  body,  so  as  to  vibrate  about  the 
same  axis,  another  body  whose  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
axis  can  be  calculated.  I^t  k'  be  this  moment  of  inertia,  m' 
the  mass  of  the  body,  and  h'  the  distance  from  o  of  its  centre 
of  gravity.  Observe  the  time  of  vibration  ;  let  it  be  i/«', 
then  we  have 

2  I  M^>^ 

''=^^     '^> 

'2-.      1-       {^Ol  +  U'hjg 

From  these  two  equations  we  can  eliminate  m//,  and  if 
m',  //',  and  k'  are  known,  can  find  k. 

Exfieriment.—K  rectangular  bar  of  iron  is  made  to  vibrate 
about  a  knife-edge  near  one  end  at  right  angles  to  its  len-th. 
Find  the  value  of  its  moment  of  inertia,  (i)  by  the  first  method  ; 
(2)  by  attaching  to  one  end  a  sphere  of  lead. 


F.  Ballifltio   Pendolnm.     Measurement    of    Moment   of 

Momentum  and  of  Momentum. 

If  a  moving  body  {e.g,^  a  moving  iron  ball  or  a  hammer 
head)  comes  in  contact  with  a  heavy  body  (called  for  brevity 
a  balHstic  pendulum)  having  a  definite  position  of  equili- 
brium, but  free  to  rotate  about  a  horizontal  axis,  then  (i)  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  body  is  changed  by  the  impact, 
and  the  change  of  momentum  measures  the  impulse  of  the 


.  ."^ 
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l)low  delivered  by  the  one  body  and  received  by  the  other ; 
(2)  the  pendulum  starts  from  its  position  of  equilibrium 
with  an  angular  velocity  such  that  the  moment  of  its 
momentum  about  the  axis  of  rotation  is  equal  to  the 
moment  of  the  impulse  about  the  same  axis,  or,  to  put  the 
case  in  more  general  terms,  if  the  pendulum  is  already 
moving  when  the  blow  takes  place,  the  change  of  moment 
of  momentum  alx)ut  the  axis  of  rotation  is  equal  to  the 
moment  of  the  impulse  about  the  axis.  These  two  state- 
ments are  derived  directly  from  Newton's  laws  of  motion 
(see  p.  168).  The  pendulum  will  reach  a  position  of  instan- 
taneous rest  at  the  extremity  of  its  first  swing  when  the 
kinetic  energy  of  its  motion  has  been  converted  into  the 
potential  energy  due  to  the  lifting  of  the  centre  of  mass  of 
the  pendulum  against  the  forces  of  gravitation,  allowance 
l)eing  made  for  work  spent  in  overcoming  the  forces  due  to 
friction  with  the  air  and  at  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  effects 
of  which  may  usually  be  neglected.  It  will  then  swing 
back  again  and  oscillate  with  gradually  diminishing  ampli- 
tude. 

In  computing  the  change  of  momentum  of  the  imping- 
ing body  we  should  require  to  know  its  velocity  before  and 
after  impact  as  well  as  its  mass.  If  the  material  of  the 
surface  be  plastic,  as  lead  or  putty  is,  and  the  pendulum 
l)e,  comparatively  speaking,  very  heavy,  the  impinging 
body  will  be  simply  stopped  by  the  blow,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  the  impulse  then  depends  merely  upon  its  initial 
velocity. 

We  could  clearly  compute  the  moment  of  the  impulse 
if  we  could  measure  the  angular  velocity  w  communicated 
to  the  pendulum  provided  we  knew  its  moment  of  inertia 
K  ;  for  the  moment  of  momentum,  to  which  the  moment  of 
the  impulse  is  equivalent,  is  k  ai ;  instead  of  measuring 
directly  the  angular  velocity,  we  may  deduce  it  from  obser- 
vations which  are  easier  in  practice — viz.,  the  amplitude  of 
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ihe  first  swing  after  receiving  the  blow,  and  the  time  of 
vibration  of  the  pendulum. 

We  shall  describe  a  form  of  apparatus  suitable  for  use  in 
a  laboratory,  in  which  the  principles  above  indicated  can  be 
practically  applied  to  the  measurement  of  the  moment  of 
an  impulse,  and  consequently  to  the  calculation  of  the 
change  of  momentum  produced  by  a  blow.  A  somewhat 
similar  form  of  apparatus  has  long  been  known  under  the 
name  of  the  baHistic  pendulum,  and  has  been  used  to 
measure  the  initial  momentum  of  a  rifle  bullet,  and  an 
apparatus  based  upon  precisely  similar  dynamical  principles 
is  regularly  used  as  a  'ballistic  galvanometer  needle'  to 
measure  transient  electric  currents.     (See  chap,  xxi.) 

The  apparatus  is  represented  in  fig.  xiv.  a  a'  is  a  long 
beam,  tightly  gripped  in  the  two  halves  of  a  groove  cut  in  a 


Fig.  xiv. 
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pair  of  thick  boards,  which  are  shaped  into  segments  of 
circles  somewhat  greater  than  a  semicircle,  and  which  form 
when  screwed  together  a  substantial  block  b.  The  whole 
can  swing  on  a  knife-edge,  fixed  so  that  the  axis  of  rotation 
coincides  with  the  common  axis  of  the  semicircles.  The 
top  faccL  of  the  beam  passes  through  the  axis,  and  the  beam 
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is  graduated  on  each  side,  from  the  line  where  the  knife- 
edge  meets  it.  Two  weights  of  measured  and  equal  mass 
are  hung  by  knife-edge  attachments  (or  simply  by  wire 
loops)  from  corresponding  graduations  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  centre.  These  are  used  to  alter  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  pendulum  without  altering  its  total  mass  or  the 
position  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  in  dealing  with  its 
oscillations  the  quantities  denoted  by  m  and  h  (p.  i66)  may 
be  regarded  as  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  movable 
weights.  At  the  top  of  the  block  b  is  firmly  fixed  a  rect- 
angular block  of  wood  R  to  receive  a  horizontal  blow  at 
a  marked  point.  To  administer  a  horizontal  blow  a 
pendulum-bob,  supported  in  the  proi)er  position  by  a 
V-shaped  suspension  can  be  used.  The  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  momentum  of  the  bob  can  be  cal- 
culated from  its  mass  and  its  initial  displacement.  A 
vertical  blow  can  be  given  (by  a  hammer  or  a  falling 
mass)  upon  a  stud  driven  into  the  horizontal  face  of  the 
block  B. 

The  knife-edge  must  be  supported  in  a  horizontal 
position  by  blocks  on  each  side,  the  edge  lying  in  a  shallow 
V-groove.  The  whole  pendulum  is  then  symmetrical 
alxout  the  vertical  plane  through  the  middle  of  the  beam 
and  the  vertical  plane  through  the  knife-edge. 

The  angular  deflexion  produced  by  a  blow  can  be 
found  roughly  by  graduations  on  the  circular  edge  of  the 
block  B,  or,  more  accurately,  by  reading,  as  with  a  mirror 
galvanometer,  the  displacement  of  the  image  of  a  scale 
viewed  in  a  mirror  m  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  knife- 
edge.  A  pin  placed  at  the  same  distance  behind  the  mirror 
as  the  image  of  the  scale,  and  an  opera-glass,  will  enable 
the  experimenter  to  dispense  with  the  darkening  of  the 
room. 

To  facilitate  adjustments  the  a[)paratus  above  described 
should  be  completed  by    the    addition  of  arrangeiacnls 
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p  and  i)  corresponding  respectively  to  the  flag  and  inertia- 
bob  of  a  balance,  in  order  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  may  be  slightly  moved  horizontally  or  vertically,  as 
may  be  found  necessary. 

The  experiments  which .  may  be  performed  with  the 
ballistic  pendulum  are  as  follows  : — 

{a)  The  observation  of  the  time  of  vibration  with  the 
movable  weights  in  two  different  positions,  and  the  calcula- 
tion from  the  observations  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
pendulum. 

{b)  The  observation  by  means  of  the  mirror  and  scale  of 
the  amplitude  of  the  first  swing  when  a  horizontal  blow  is 
struck  by  a  pendulum-bob  pulled  aside  through  a  measured 
vertical  height,  and  the  calculation  of  the  momentum  of  the 
impinging  bob.  The  variations  of  the  effect  caused  by  the 
ballistic  pendulum  not  being  quite  at  rest  and  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  material  upon  which  the  blow  is  delivered  can 
also  be  observed.  The  observations  may  be  repeated  with 
the  movable  weights  at  various  distances. 

{c)  The  observation  of  the  deflexion  due  to  the  blow  of 
a  hammer  or  other  impulse  of  unknown  magnitude,  with  a 
view  to  its  measurement. 

{d)  Observation  of  the  permanent  deflexion  due  to  a 
force  of  known  moment  about  the  axis  of  rotation. 

The  theory  of  the  working  of  the  apparatus  is  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  For  the  determination  of  the  moment  of  inertia  K, 
when  the  weights,  each  of  mass  w,  are  at  a  distance  /  from 
the  centre.  If  r  is  the  observed  time  of  vibration,  Kq  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  without  any  movable 
weights,  M  the  mass  of  the  pendulum,  and  h  the  distance  of 
its  centre  of  gravity  below  the  axis, 


T=  27ry/K/MgA^  2v^/{Ko  +  2Wp)/Mg/l      .      .      (l) 

Let  the  weights  be  moved  to  a  distance  /',  let  the  corre- 
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sponding  time  of  vibration  be  r'.     Neither  M,  nor  h^  nor  g 
is  altered,  hence 


/  =  2V(Ko  +  2W/'2)/m^>^  ; 

whence 

K  =  2Wr2(/'^-/2)/(r'a-r2)     ...      (2) 

(^)  and  (r)  For  the  calculation  of  the  moment  of  the 
impulse  from  the  amplitude  of  the  first  swing,  let  w  be  the 
initial  angular  velocity  due  to  the  impulse,  then  k  w  is  equal 
to  the  moment  of  the  impulse.  The  initial  kinetic  energy 
is  ^K  of^  When  the  pendulum  is  in  equilibrium,  the  distance 
of  its  centre  of  mass  below  the  point  of  suspension  is  repre- 
sented by  h ;  when  it  has  been  deflected  through  an  angle 
a,  the  centre  of  mass  has  been  raised  through  a  height 

^(i— cos  a), /.tf.  2^  sin^ -,  and  the  work  done  in  raising 

2 

it  is  2yigh  sin^  ",   if  a  represents  the  amplitude  of  the 

first  swing.  The  work  done  in  the  raising  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  kinetic  energy  which  has  disappeared  (neglecting  the 
losses  on  account  of  friction).     Hence  we  have 

^Koi*  =  2M^A  sin^-, 

and,  making  use  of  equation  (i),  we  get 

w  =  47rsin-/r (3) 

2 

and  the  moment  of  the  impulse  is  47r  k  sin  -  /r.    If  the  ver- 

2 

tical  distance  of  the  point  at  which  the  blow  is  delivered 

above  the  knife-edge  is  ^,  we  get  the  impulsive  change  of 

momentum  of  the  moving  body  to  be  47r  k  sin  -/r^. 

2 

(fC)  The  permanent  deflexion  produced  by  a  known 

mass,  w^  hung  firom  the  beam  at  distance  X,  is  merely  the 

result  of  using  the  pendulum  as  if  it  were  a  balaxvc^^  ;vxv^ 
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the  theory  is  that  of  the  balance.     Hence,  if  6  is  the  de- 
flexion produced, 

ze;  X  X  =  M  ii  tan  6, 

whence 

M  ^  =  a;  X  cot  0. 

This  equation  enables  us  to  determine  the  moment  of 
inertia  k  from  equation  (i)  without  an  observation  of 
the  time  of  vibration  for  an  altered  position  of  the  movable 
weights.  (Compare  the  corresponding  use  of  the  deflexion 
produced  by  a  steady  current  in  the  ballistic  galvanometer. 
Chap,  xxi.) 

We  need  only  add  a  few  practical  details. 

Measurement  of  Times  of  Oscillation, — There  should  be 
considerable  distance  between  the  two  positions  of  the 
weights.  On  moving  the  weights  to  a  new  position,  the 
position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pendulum,  as  read  by 
the  mirror  and  scale,  must  be  adjusted  to  be  the  same  as 
before.  The  times  may  be  taken  with  sufficient  accuracy 
by  timing,  say,  fifty  vibrations  with  a  stop-watch. 

Measurement  of  First  Swing, — To  secure  that  the  blow 
is  horizontal  the  bob  should  be  arranged  to  hang  freely,  just 
touching  the  block  r  when  the  pendulum  is  at  rest.  It  is 
important  that  the  pendulum  should  be  quite  at  rest  when 
the  blow  is  delivered,  and  the  position  of  equilibrium  read 
before  each  observation.  One  observer  should  watch  the 
image  of  the  scale,  while  another  lets  the  bob  go.  If  the 
motion  is  too  rapid  for  the  scale  reading  to  be  satisfactorily 
taken,  a  piece  of  black  thread  may  be  tied  round  the  scale, 
and  gradually  adjusted  until  its  reflected  image  is  just 
reached  on  repeating  the  observation.  The  scale  reading 
of  the  thread  can  then  be  taken  at  leisure,  and  the 
differences  for  different  successive  observations  can  be  esti- 
mated. 

The  ratio  of  the  scale  reading  of  the  deflexion  divided 
by  the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  mirror  (both  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  same  measure)  is  the  tangent  of  tunce  the 
angle  of  deflexion,  and  may  for  small  angles  be  taken  to 
be  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  double  angle.  The  sine  of  the 
half  angle  may  accordingly  be  taken  as  one  quarter  of  llie 
ratio.  The  angular  deflexion  ought  to  be  small  in  any  case, 
as  the  law  of  isochronous  vibrations  does  not  apply  with 
sufldcient  accuracy  when  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  are 
of  considerable  amplitude. 

Observations  may  be  recorded  in  the  following  form  : — 


Distance  of  scale  from  mirror 
Mass  of  sliding  weights,  each 


Distance  of  sliding 
weights  from  centre 

Corresponding  time  of 
vibration 

First  swing  after  im- 
pulse 


II  m.=»  27*94  cm. 

40  half- vibrations 

in  49  sees. 
330-230 

=  100  mm. 


.     6o*3  cm. 

.     2050  grammes 

22  in.  =  55*88  cm. 

30  half-vibrations 

in  6275  sees. 
333  -  280 

=  53  mm. 


From  time  observations, 

Kq=  i*6o2  X  10"  gm.  cm.* 

Kq  +  K,i  =  4*8o8  X  10*  gm.  cm.' 

K<j  +  K^_j  =  1*442  X  10"  gm.  cm.' 

From  first  deflexion  observation. 

Moment  of  impulse-  1*022  x  10"  gm.  —  - 

sec. 


From  second  deflexion  observation. 

Moment  of  impulse  =  1016  «  10''  gm. 


cm.* 
sec. 


Mean  moment  of  impulse  =  1*019  x  'o^  ^^• 


cm.'' 
sec. 


Vertical  distance  of  point  of  impact  from  axis=  17*8  cm. 

Weight  of  bob,  320  gms. 

Vertical  height  of  fall  required  to  generate  the  impulse 

=  {1*019  ^  io7i7"8  X  32o}'/98i  X  2=  i6*3  cm. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  same  apparatus  can  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  logarithmic  decrement  of  oscillations  and 
some  other  interesting  dynamical  questions  which  we  have 
not  space  to  discuss. 
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G.  Funibulax  Polygon.    Oraphio  Hethod  of  Comparing 

Forces. 

If  three  forces  acting  at  a  point  are  in  equilibrium,  they 
can  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle  taken  in  order.  This  is  the  proposition 
known  as  the  *  triangle  of  forces.'  If  the  directions  of  the 
three  forces  are  given,  and  if  a  triangle  be  constructed  with 
its  three  sides  respectively  parallel  to  those  directions,  the 
magnitudes  of  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of 
the  respective  sides,  and  the  forces  can  be  compared  by 
measuring  and  comparing  the  lengths.  We  shall  illustrate 
this  method  of  comparing  forces  by  applying  it  to  the  follow- 
ing special  case,  an  example  of  what  is  well  known  as  the 
funicular  polygon. 

Weights^  w„  Wj,  W3,  6r*^.,  the  mass  of  one  of  which,  w„ 
is  known,  are  hung  from  separate  points y  Aj,  a 2,  A3,  of  a 
string.  The  ends  of  tJu  string  are  made  fast  to  two  fixed 
points,  A  and  B.  Find  the  mass  of  Wj  and  of  W3,  and  the 
tensions  of  the  several  portions  of  the  string. 

We  must  first  draw  a  scale  diagram,  a  Ai  k^  A3  b 
(fig.  xv),  in  which  the  directions  of  the  forces,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  strings,  are  correctly  given.  For  this  purpose 
mount  a  graduated  straight-edge  accurately  horizontal 
above  the  higher  of  the  two  points  a,  b,  and  set  out  on 
paper  a  straight  line  to  represent  the  horizontal  edge. 
Then  with  a  T-square  and  rule,  or  a  plumb-line,  measure 
the  vertical  distances  «a,  ^iA,,  &c.,  of  the  respective 
points  A,  Ai,  Aj,  A3,  B,  below  the  straight-edge,  and  read  also 
the  horizontal  distances  aa^,  axa<i,  &c.  Set  out  these 
horizontal  and  vertical  distances  in  the  diagram  to  any 
convenient  scale,  and  join  by  straight  lines  the  points  repre- 
senting A  and  A,,  Ai  and  Aq,  &c.,  respectively.  These  join- 
ing lines,  together  with  the  vertical,  shew  the  directions  of 
^J  the  forces  acting  at  the  several  points. 


.  _f 
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At  each  of  the  points  Aj,  a 2,  A3  three  forces  act,  namely, 
two  tensions  and  a  weight.  We  next  proceed  to  construct 
a  triangle  (fig.  xvi)  with  its  sides,  taken  in  order,  parallel  to 
the  three  forces  w„  Ti,  and  Tj,  acting  at  Ai.  First  set  out 
XjXj  vertical,  and  of  a  convenient  length  to  represent 
accurately  w,,  the  known  weight,  in  magnitude.  The  line 
X1X2  is  parallel  to  h^a^.    Next,  by  a  parallel  ruler,  or  by  a 

Fid  XV, 


Straight-edge  and  set  square,  draw  a  line  X|0  accurately 
parallel  to  A|A,  and  then  from  the  point  X2  draw  x.^o 
accurately  parallel  to  a,  A2.  The  point  o  is  the  intersection 
of  the  last  two  lines,  and  a  triangle  o  x,  Xj  has  been  drawn 
with  its  three  sides,  taken  in  order,  parallel  to  w,,  t,,  and  T2 
respectively,  acting  at  the  point  Ai.  Their  lengths  there- 
fore represent  those  three  forces  in  magnitude  on  the  same 
sctde  as  tliat  on  which  Xi  x,  represents  w^. 
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w. 


Next  produce  the  vertical  X1X2,  and  through  o  draw 

0X3  accurately  parallel  to  Aj  A3.     Then,  remembering  thnt 

Fig.  xvL  ^^c  force  at  Aj,  due  to  the  tension,  is 

X.J    equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  at  A|, 

due  to  the  tension  of  the  saiDe  piece  of 

the  string,  it  is  evident  that  o  X3  Xj  is 

a  triangle  with  its  sides  representing  in 

direction,  and  consequently  in  magni- 

'3  tude  also,  on  the  same  scale  as  before, 

the  three  forces  acting  at  a  ^, 

Similarly    we    can     construct     the 
X,   triangle  0X4X3,   and  the   sides  of  the 
triangles  which  are  comprised    in   the 
^2  figure  0X1X4    represent   in   magnitude 
and  direction  all  the  forces  acting.     The 
2  magnitudes   of  these   forces   can   then 
be  compared  by  comparing  the  actual 
YY    measured     lengths     of    the    respective 
lines.      The  lines  to  be   measured   in 
order  to  determine  the  magnitudes  of 
X|  the  respective   forces   are   indicated  in 
fig.  xvi. 

We  have  neglected  the  weight  of  the  portions  of  the 
string  itself,  and  in  practice  this  is  quite  justifiable  with 
good  sized  weights.  It  is,  however,  not  a  difficult  exten- 
sion of  the  same  method  to  compare  the  tensions  at  differ- 
ent points  of  a  heavy  chain  hanging  between  two  points, 
and  find  the  weight  of  unit  length  by  observing  the  shape 
in  which  the  chain  hangs  when  a  known  mass  is  hung  on 
one  link.  The  tensions  at  the  two  ends  of  the  string  can 
be  found  by  the  use  of  a  spring  balance. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  GENERAL  THEORY  OF   ELASTICITY. 

The  elastic  properties  of  an  isotropic  homogeneous 
elastic  body  depend  on  two  qualities  of  the  body — viz.  its 
compressibility  and  its  rigidity.  The  compressibility  de- 
termines the  alteration  in  volume  due  to  the  action  of 
external  forces,  the  rigidity  the  alteration  in  form. 

Compressibility  and  Elasticity  of  Volunu. 

Suppose  we  have  a  body  whose  volume  is  v,  and  that  it  is 
under  a  hydrostatic  pressure  p  ;  let  the  pressure  be  changed 
to  P+/,  and  the  volume  in  consequence  to  v—v.  Then 
v\v  is  the  change  in  unit  volume  due  to  the  increment  of 
the  pressure  /,  and  vl{yp)  is  the  change  per  unit  volume 
due  to  unit  increment  of  pressure. 

This  is  called  the  compressibility  of  the  body,  which 
may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  cubical  compression  per 
unit  volume  to  the  pressure  producing  it  The  reciprocal 
of  the  compressibility — viz.  the  value  of  vpjv — is  the  elas- 
ticity of  volume.    We  shall  denote  it  by  /:. 

/Rigidity. 

Any  alteration  of  external  form  or  of  volume  in  a  body  is 
accompanied  by  stresses  and  strains  throughout  the  body. 

A  stress  which  produces  change  of  form  only,  without 
alteration  of  volume,  is  called  a  shearing  stress. 

Imagine  one  plane  in  the  body  to  be  kept  fixed  while  all 
parallel  planes  are  moved  in  the  same  direction  parallel  to 
themselves  through  spaces  which  are  proportional  to  their 
distances  from  the  fixed  plane ;  the  body  is  said  to  undergo 
a  simple  shear. 

Suppose  further  that  this  simple  shear  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  force  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  fixed  plane, 
and  uniformly  distributed  over  it ;  then  the  ratio  of  the  force 
per  unit  of  area  to  the  shear  produced  is  defined  to  be  the 
rigidity  of  the  body. 
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Let  T  be  the  measure  of  the  force  acting  on  each  unit  of 
area  of  the  plane,  and  suppose  a  plane  at  a  distance  a  from 
the  fixed  plane  is  moved  through  a  distance  c\  then  c\a  is 
defined  as  the  measure  of  the  shear,  and  the  rigidity  oif  the 
body  is  xa/r. 

Let  us  call  this  n.  It  may  be  shewn  mathematically 
that,  if  a  circular  cylinder  of  radius  r  and  length  /  be  held 
with  one  end  fixed,  the  couple  required  to  turn  the  other 

end  through  an  angle  B'\%n  2L.  0, 

Modulus  of  Torsion. 

The  couple  required  to  twist  one  end  of  unit  length  of  a 
wire  through  unit  angle,  the  other  end  of  the  wire  being  kept 
fixed,  is  called  the  modulus  of  torsion  of  the  wire. 

Hence  if  t  be  the  modulus  of  torsion,  the  couple  re- 
quired to  twist  one  end  of  a  length  /  through  an  angle  tf,  the 
other  end  bemg  kept  fixed,  is  tBIL 

Relation  between  Modulus  of  Torsion  and  Rigidity. 

We  have  given  above  two  expressions  for  the  couple 
required  to  twist  one  end  of  a  length  /  of  a  wire  of  cir- 
cular section  through  an  angle  ^,  the  other  end  being  kept 
fixed ;  equating  these  two  expressions  we  get  for  a  wire  of 
radius  r, 

2T 

Youngs  Modulus, 

If  an  elastic  string  or  wire  of  length  /  be  stretched  by  a 

I' —I 
weight  w  until  its  length  is  f.  it  is  found  that  -; —  is  constant 

/w 

for  that  wire,  provided  that  the  wire  is  not  strained  beyond 

the  limits  of  perfect  elasticity;  that  is,  the  weight  w  must 

be  such  that,  when  it  is  removed,  the  wire  will  recover  its 

original  length. 

Jf  the  cross  section  o£  the  wir^  be  of  unit  are  *,  the  ratio 
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of  the  stretching  force  to  the  extension  per  unit  length  is 
called  Young's  Modulus,  for  the  material  of  which  the  wire 
is  composed,  so  that  if  the  cross  section  of  the  wire  be  <o  sq.  cm. 
and  we  denote  Young's  Modulus  by  e,  we  have 

/w 


E  = 


« {I'-r)' 


Relation  between  Youngs  Modulus  and  the  Coefficients  of 
Rigidity  and  Volume  Elasticity. 

We  can  shew  from  the  theory  of  elasticity  (see  Thomson, 
Ency,  Brit.  Art.  *  Elasticity '),  that  if  e  be  Young's  Modulus, 

and  hence 

y_     nE 

""3 (3«-Ey 

Thus,  knowing  e  and  «,  we  can  find  k, 

22.  Young's  Modulus. 

To  determine  Young's  Modulus  for  copper,  two  pieces 
of  copper  wire  seven  or  eight  metres  in  length  are  hung  from 
the  same  support  One  wire  carries  a  scale  of  millimetres 
fixed  to  It  so  that  the  length  of  the  scale  is  parallel  to  the 
wire.  A  vernier  is  fixed  to  the  other  wire,*  by  means  of 
which  the  scale  can  be  read  to  tenths  of  a  millimetre.  The 
wire  is  prolonged  below  the  vernier,  and  a  scale  pan 
attached  to  it ;  in  this  weights  can  be  placed.  The  wire 
to  which  the  millimetre  scale  is  attached  should  also  carry  a 
weight  to  keep  it  straight  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  a 
weight  of  one  kilogramme  hanging  from  each  wire. 

Measure  by  means  of  a  measuring  tape  or  a  piece  of 
string  the  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension  of  the 

*  We  bel^ve  that  we  are  indebted  indirectly  to  the  Laboratory 
of  King's  CDllege,  London,  for  this  elegant  method  of  reading  the 
txtenrion  of  ft  vdre. 
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wires  and  the  zero  of  the  scale.  Let  this  be  716*2  centi- 
metres. 

Now  put  into  the  pan  a  weight  of  4  kilogrammes,  and  read 
the  vernier.     Let  the  reading  be  2*56  centimetres. 

The  length  of  the  wire  down  to  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is 
therefore  71876  centimetres. 

Now  remove  the  4  kilogramme  weight  from  the  pan. 
The  vernier  will  rise  relatively  to  the  scale,  and  we  shall 
obtain  another  reading  of  the  length  of  the  wire  down  to  the 
zero  of  the  vernier.*  Let  us  suppose  that  the  reading  is 
0*23  centimetre.  The  length  of  the  wire  to  which  the 
millimetre  scale  is  attached  is  unaltered,  so  that  the  new 
length  of  the  wire  from  which  the  4  kilogramme  weight  has 
been  removed  is  718-53  centimetres. 

Thus,  4  kilogrammes  stretches  the  wire  from  7 18*53  centi- 
metres to  71876  centimetres.  The  elongation,  therefore,  is 
0*23  centimetre,  and  the  ratio  of  the  stretching  force  to  the 
extension  per  unit  length  is 

^ — '- — 5Pj  or  12500  kilogrammes  approximately. 
•23 

We  require  the  value  of  Young's  Modulus  for  the 
material  of  which  the  wire  is  composed.  To  find  this  we 
must  divide  the  last  result  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  wire. 

If,  as  is  usual,  we  take  one  centimetre  as  the  unit  of 
length,  the  area  must  be  expressed  in  square  centimetres. 

Thus,  if  the  sectional  area  of  the  wire  experimented  on 

above  be  found  to  be  o"oi  square  centimetre  (see  §  3),  the 

value  of  the  modulus  for  copper  is 

i2t;oo  1  .,  ^.      ^ 

--^ — ,  or  1250000  kilogrammes  per  square  centimetre. 

The  modulus  is  clearly  the  weight  which  would  double 
the  length  of  a  wire  of  unit  area  of  section,  could  that  be 
done  without  breaking  it. 

Thus,  it  would  require  a  weight  of    1,250,000  kilo- 

^  It  is  assumed  that  the  zero  of  the  vernier  corresponds  with  Us 
point  ofattacbmeai  to  the  wire. 


M    ^ 
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grammes  to  double  the  length  of  a  copper  wire  of  one  square 
centimetre  section. 

The  two  wires  in  the  experiment  are  suspended  from  the 
same  support  Thus,  any  yielding  in  the  support  produced 
by  putting  on  weights  below  or  any  change  of  temperature 
affects  both  wires  equally. 

It  is  best  to  take  the  observations  in  the  order  given 
above,  first  with  the  additional  weight  on,  then  without  it, 
for  by  that  means  we  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  any  permanent 
stretching  produced  by  the  weight 

The  wire  should  not  be  loaded  with  more  than  half  the 
weight  required  to  break  it  A  copper  wire  of  coi  sq.  cm. 
section  will  break  with  a  load  of  60  kgs.  Thus,  a  wire  of  coi 
sq.  cm.  section  may  be  loaded  up  to  30  kgs.  The  load 
required  to  break  the  wire  varies  directly  as  the  cross- 
section. 

To  make  a  series  of  determinations,  we  should  load  the 
wire  with  less  than  half  its  breaking  strain,  and  observe  the 
length  ;  then  take  some  weights  off — say  4  or  5  kgs.  if  the 
wire  be  of  about  o'oi  sq.  cm.  section,  and  observe  again  ; 
then  take  off  4  or  5  kgs.  more,  and  observe  the  length  ;  and 
so  on,  till  all  the  weights  are  removed. 

The  distance  between  the  point  of  support  and  the  zero 
of  the  millimetre  scale,  of  course,  remains  the  same  through- 
out the  experiment.  The  differences  between  the  readings 
of  the  vernier  give  the  elongations  produced  by  the  corre- 
sponding weights. 

The  cross-section  of  the  wire  may  be  determined  by 
weighing  a  measured  length,  if  we  know,  or  can  easily  find, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  material  of  which  the  wire  is  made. 
For,  if  we  divide  the  weight  in  grammes  by  the  specific 
gravity,  we  get  the  volume  in  cubic  centimetres,  and  dividing 
this  by  the  length  in  centimetres,  we  have  the  area  in  square 
centimetres. 

It  may  more  readily  be  found  by  the  use  of  £lliott's 
wire-gauge  (see  §  3). 
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Experinunt — Determine  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  the 
material  of  the  giveivwire 
Enter  results  thus  : — 

Length  of  unstretched  wire        .        •        .  718*53    cm. 
Extension  per  kilogramme  (mean  of  4  ob- 
servations)       *o575 » 

Cross-section 'Oi  sq.  cm. 

Value  of  E  1,250,000  kilogrammes  per.  sq.  cm. 


Modulus  of  Torsion  of  a   Wire, 

If  the  wire  contain  /  units  of  length,  and  the  end  be  twisted 
through  a  unit  angle,  each  unit  of  length  is  twisted  through 
an  angle  i//,  and  the  couple  required  to  do  this  is  r//  where 
r  is  the  modulus  of  torsion  of  the  wire. 

The  couple  required  to  twist  unit  length  through  an 
angle  0  is  r^,  that  required  to  twist  a  length  /  through -an 
angle  B  is  tB\L 

Suppose  a  mass,  whose  moment  of  inertia  is  k,  is  fixed 
rigidly  to  the  wire,  which  is  then  twisted,  the  mass  will 
oscillate,  and  if  t^  sec.  be  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation, 
it  can  be  shewn,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  §  e,  that 


'.=.V(?)- 


To  find  r,  then,  we  require  to  measure  /,  and  K. 

K  can  be  calculated  if  the  body  be  one  of  certain  deter- 
minate shapes. 

If  not,  we  may  proceed  thus  :  We  can  alter  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  system  without  altering  the  force  tending  to 
bring  the  body^  when  displaced^  back  to  its  position  of  equili- 
briuniy  either  (i)  by  suspending  additional  masses  of  known 
shape,  whose  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  rotation 
can  be  calculated,  or  (2)  by  altering  the  configuration  ©f  the 
mass  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  Suppose  that 
in  one  of  these  two  ways  the  moment  of  inertia  is  changed 
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from  K  to  K+i^  where  the  change  k  in  the  moment  of  inertia 
can  be  calculated,  although  k  cannot. 

Observe  the  time  of  swing  again.     Let  it  be  t^. 


Then 

Thus 
Whence 


t  ^— /   -• 


:i 


Thus  T  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  observed  quan- 
tities /j,  /,  and  /,  and  the  quantity  k  which  can  be  calculated. 

We  proceed  to  give  the  experimental  details  of  the 
application  of  this  method  of  finding  the  modulus  of  torsion 
of  a  wire  by  observing  the  times  of  vibration,  /j,  /ji  when 
the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  suspended  mass  are  k  and 
K+^  respectively.  The  change  in  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
produced  on  the  plan  numbered  (2)  above,  by  a  very  con- 
venient piece  of  apparatus  devised  by  Maxwell,  and  described 
in  his  paper  on  the  Viscosity  of  Gases. 

23.  To  find  the  Modulus  of  Tornon  of  a  Wire  by 
Maxwell*!  Vibration  Needle. 

The  swinging  body  consists  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  bar 
A  u  (fig.  14). 

Sliding  in  this  are  four 
equal  tubes  which  together 
just  fill  up  the  length  of 
the  bar ;  two  of  these  are 
empty,  the  other  two  are 
filled  with  lead.  AT 

CD  is  a    brass   piece  ^ 

screwed  into  the  bar,  and  m  i^  a  plane  mirror   fastened 
to  it  w^  cement.    At  d  is  a  screw,  by  meara  rt  >N\{\Oti 


Fig.  14. 


I 
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the  bar  is  secured  lo  ihe  wire  of  which  the  modulus  is  re- 
quired. E  F  is  a  horizontal  scale  placed  so  as  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  mirror  M,  nnd  G  H  is  a  telescope  adjusted  lo 
view  the  image  of  e  f  produced  by  the  mirror.  The  eye- 
piece of  the  telcscoi>e  is  provided  with  cross-wires. 

The  first  adjustment  necessary  is  to  arrange  the  apparatus 
80  that  when  the  bar  is  at  rest  the  central  division  of  the 
scale,  which  should  be  placed  just  above  the  telescope,  ap- 
peare,  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  to  be  nearly 
coincident  with  the  vertical  cross-wire.  The  mirror  must  be 
adjusted  either  by  loosening  the  screw  d  and  turning  the 
bar  round,  or  by  turning  the  support  which  carries  the  w'lr^ 
until  when  in  the  position  of  rest  the  plane  of  the  mirror 
is  very  nearly  at  right  angles  to  m  g. 

When  this  is  done,  reduce  the  bar  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  rest,  and  point  the  telescope  towards  the  mitror.  For 
[his  purpose  focus  the  telescope  on  the  mirror,  move  it  until 
the  mirror  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  then  fix  it 
with  a  clamp. 

Alter  the  focus  of  the  telescope  so  as  to  view  an  object 
at  about  the  same  distance  behind  the  mirror  as  the  scale 
is  in  front. 

For  the  present  this  may  be  done  quite  roughly,  by 
slightly  pushing  in  the  eye-piece. 

If  the  scale  happen  to  be  in  adjustment,  the  image  will 
be  seen  in  the  mirror. 

If  this  be  not  [he  case,  move  your  head  about  behind 
the  telescope  until  the  scale  is  seen  reflected  in  the  mirror. 
Notice  the  position  of  your  eye  with  reference  to  the  tele- 
scope, and  infer  from  this  how  the  scale  requires  to  be  moved 
Thus,  if  your  eye  is  above  the  telescope,  the  scale  is  too 
low,  and  vice  versA. 

Move  tlie  scale  in  the  direction  required  until  it  is  in  the 
field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  and  fix  it  securely. 

There  is  another  way  of  performing  this  adjustment, 
K'/tJcA  may  sometimes  [irove  more  rapid.     Looking  through 
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the  telescope,  move  a  lighted  lamp  or  match  about  until  a 
glimpse  of  it  is  caught  reflected  in  the  mirror.  The  position 
of  the  lamp  at  that  moment  shews  you  where  the  scale 
should  be. 

(If  the  first  ipethod  be  adopted,  it  is  easier  to  see  the 
scale  by  going  close  up  to  the  mirror  until  it  comes  into 
view,  and  then  moving  backwards  to  the  telescope,  still 
keeping  it  in  sight.) 

Suppose  now  the  scale  is  seen  reflected  from  the  mirror; 
the  central  division  of  the  scale  will  probably  not  coincide 
with  the  cross-wire. 

For  many  purposes  this  is  unimportant.  If,  however, 
we  wish  to  bring  the  two  together  we  must  notice  what  point 
on  the  scale  will  come  opposite  the  cross- wire  when  the 
mirror  is  at  rest,'  and  then  turn  the  torsion  head,  which  carries 
the  wire  in  the  right-  direction  until  the  central  division  is 
brought  into  view.  • 

It  may  be  impossible  to  make  the  adjustment  in  this 
manner ;  in  that  case  we  must  move  the  telescope  and  scale. 

Thus,  if  o  be  the  central  division  of  the  scale  and  p  the 
division  which  coincides  with  the  cross-wire,  the  necessary 
adjustment  will  be  made  if  we  move  the  telescope  and  scale 
through  half  the  distance  o  p,  still  keeping  the  former  pointed 
to  the  mirror. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  set  the  scale  at  right  angles 
to  H  o  or  M  G.  For  this  purpose  measure  with  a  string  or 
tape  the  distances  of  e  m  and  f  m,  and  turn  the  scale  round 
a  vertical  axis  until  these  two  are  equal.  Then  since  o  e=o  f 
and  M  E=M  F,  it  is  clear  that  o  m  and  e  f  are  at  right  angles, 
and  the  required  adjustments  are  complete. 

To  observe  the  Time  of  a  Complete  Vibration, 

Twist  the  bar  slightly  from  its  position  of  rest,  and  let  it 
vibrate. 

>  When  the  position  on  the  scale  of  the  *  turning-points '  of  the 
needle  can  be  read  through  the  telescope,  the  position  otequUibnvmvcacci 
bedeterminedJn  exactly  the  same  msDner  as  in  the  case  oi  xVv^VsaX^xv^^ 
(scefi'jt 
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The  scale  will  appear  to  cross  the  field  of  view  of  the 
telescope. 

Note  with  a  watch  or  chronometer  the  instant  at  which 
the  middle  point  of  the  scale  passes  the  cross- wire  of  the 
telescope,  marking  also  the  direction  in  which  the  scale 
appears  to  be  moving.  Let  us  suppose  it  is  from  left  to 
right.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  see  at  the  same  time  the 
cross-wire  and  scale  and  also  the  face  of  the  chronometer ; 
but  the  observation  may  be  effected  either  as  described 
in  §  1 1  or  as  follows. 

Let  us  suppose  the  chronometer  ticks  half-seconds. 

Listen  carefully  for  the  sound  of  the  tick  next  after  the 
transit  of  the  central  division  of  the  scale,  and  count  six  in 
time  with  the  ticks,  moving  at  the  same  time  the  eye  from 
the  telescope  to  the  clock-face.  Suppose  that  at  the  sixth 
tick  the  chronometer  registers  10  h.  25  min.  3i'5  sec,  then 
the  instant  of  transit  was  3  sec.  earlier,  or  10  h.  25  min. 
28*5  sec.  Raise  the  eye  quickly  back  to  the  telescope 
and  watch  for  the  next  transit  from  left  to  right. 

Again  count  six  ticks,  moving  the  eye  to  the  chronometer, 
and  let  the  time  be  10  h.  26  min.  22  sec 

The  time  of  the  second  transit  is  then  10  h,  26  min. 
19  sec,  and  the  time  of  a  complete  vibration  is  50*5  sec. 

But  either  observation  may  be  wrong  by  '5  sec,  so  that 
this  result  is  only  accurate  to  within  i  sec 

To  obtain  a  more  accurate  result  proceed  exactly  as  in 
§  20. 

It  may  happen  that  the  time  of  vibration  is  so  short 
that  we  have  not  time  to  perform  all  the  necessary  operations 
— namely,  to  move  the  eye  from  the  telescope,  look  at  the 
chronometer,  note  the  result,  and  be  ready  for  another 
transit  before  that  transit  occurs.  In  such  a  case  we  must 
observe  every  second  or  third  transit  instead  of  each  one. 

Again,  we  may  find  that  6  ticks  do  not  give  time  to 
move  the  eye  from  the  telescope  to  the  chronometer- face.  1  f 
this  be  80^  we  must  take  8  or  10.  Practice,  however,  soon 
renders  the  woric  more  rapid. 
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Of  course,  if  we  always  count  the  same  number  of  ticks 
there  is  no  need  to  subtract  the  3  sec  from  the  chronometer 
reading ;  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  differences  be- 
tween the  times  of  transit,  and  the  3  sec  affects  all  alike. 

We  may  thus  observe  /i,  the  time  of  vibration  of  the 
needle  when  the  empty  tubes  are  nearest  the  ends,  the  loaded 
tubes  being  in  the  middle  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  we  may 
observe  t-^^  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  needle  when  the 
positions  of  the  heavy  and  light  tubes  have  been  inter- 
changed. Let  the  observed  value  of  /j  be  17*496  sec, 
and  that  of /2)  25*263  sec 

To  find  the  Value  of  k^  the  Increase  in  the  Moment  of 
Inertia, 

We  know  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  abonl 
any  axis  is  equal  to  its  moment  of  inertia  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  together  with  the  moment  ol 
inertia  of  the  whole  mass  collected  at  its  centre  of  gravity 
about  the  given  axis  (pi  44). 

Thus,  let  tn  be  the  mass  of  a  body  whose  moment  of 
inertia  about  a  certain  axis  is  I ;  let  a  be  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  from  that  axis,  and  I  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Thenl=l+»ifl«. 

Moreover,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  is  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  its  parts  (p.  44). 

Now,  let  »ii  be  the  mass  of  each  of  the  heavy  tubes,  and 
a  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  each  of  them  from  the  axis 
round  which  the  whole  is  twisting  when  in  the  first  position. 
Let  Ii  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each  of  the  heavy  tubes 
about  a  parallel  axis  through  its  centre.  Let  m^^  I9  have  the 
same  meaning  for  the  empty  tubes,  and  let  b  be  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  each  of  these  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Let  I  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  empty  case. 

Then 
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In  the  second  position,  a  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  centre  of  each  of  the  masses  m^  b  of  that  of 
the  masses  fhx. 

To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  require  simply  to  interchange  a  and  b  in  equation  (i), 
and  this  moment  of  inertia  is  r+^.    Thus, 

K-|->&=I+2li+2la  +  2Wl^^f  2;//2rt*.     .     .     .     (2). 

from  (1)  and  (2)  ^=2(3^— a') (///i—/;/,). 

Thus,  we  do  not  need  to  know  I,  I|  or  la  to  find  k. 
Now  the  length  of  each  of  the  tubes  is  one-fourth  of 
that  of  the  whole  bar  a  b.     Calling  this  r,  we  have 

and  /•=J^(»/i— /^a)' 

To  find  ;//i  and  m^^  we  require  merely  to  determine 
by  weighing  the  number  of  grammes  which  each  contains. 
Our  formula  for  t  (p.  191)  becomes 

and  it  only  remains  to  measure  /.  This  can  be  done  by 
means  of  the  beam  compass  or  a  measuring  tape. 

We  must,  of  course,  measure  from  the  point  at  which 
the  upper  end  of  the  wire  is  attached,  to  the  point  at  which 
it  is  clipped  by  the  screw  d. 

The  wire  it  will  be  found  fits  into  a  socket  at  the  top  of 
the  apparatus  cd.  Be  careful  when  fixing  it  initially  to 
push  it  as  far  as  possible  into  the  socket ;  its  position  can 
then  be  recovered  at  any  time. 

Unloose  the  screw  d  and  draw  the  wire  from  above,  up 
through  the  tube  which  supports  it,  and  measure  its  length 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  value  of  r  thus  obtained  gives  the  modulus  of  torsion 
for  the  particular  specimen  of  wire.  If  the  modulus  of  torsion 
for  the  material  is  required,  we  must  make  use  of  the  addi- 
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tional  law  cf  torsional  elasticity  that  the  torsional  couple  in. 
wires  of  the  same  material,  differing  only  in  area  of  section, 
is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  radius  of  the  wire. 
To  find  the  value  of  the  modulus  of  torsion  of  the  material, 
the  value  of  r  must  be  divided  by  \vf^  where  r  is  the  radius 
in  centimetres  (p.  186). 

Experhnent — Determine  the  modulus  of  torsion  of  the  given 
wire. 

Enter  results  thus : — 

/,   "   5*95  sec.  /.,  -975  sec. 

///j  =35 1*25  gms  m.^  =-  6o-22  gms. 

/    -   5715  cm.  c    '=45*5Scm. 

r-*5-67  X  lo*.  ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MECHANICS   OF   LIQUIDS   AND   OASES. 

Measurement  of  Fluid  Pressure, 

The  pressure  at  any  point  of  a  fluid  is  theoretically 
measured  by  the  force  exerted  by  the  fluid  upon  a  unit 
area  including  the  point  The  unit  area  must  be  so  small 
that  the  pressure  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  at  every 
point  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  we  must  find  the  limiting; 
value  of  the  fraction  obtained  by  dividing  the  force  on  an 
area  enclosing  the  point  by  the  numerical  measure  of  the 
area,  when  the  latter  is  made  indefinitely  small. 

This  theoretical  method  of  measuring  a  pressure  is  not 
as  a  rule  carried  out  in  practice.  On  this  system  of  measure- 
ment, however,  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  pressure  at  any 
point  of  a  fluid  at  rest  under  the  action  of  gravity  is  uniform 
over  any  horizontal  plane,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  the  fluid  whose  section  is  of  unit  area,  and  whose 
length  is  equal  to  the  vertical  height  of  the  free  surface  of 
the  heavy  fluid  above  the  point  at  which  the  ptessvit^  \& 
requhtcd    The  pressure  is  therefore  numericaiWy  eqoaX  loSiv^ 
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jveight  of  ph  units  of  mass  cf  the  fluid,  where  p  is  the  mean 
density  of  the  fluid,  h  the  height  of  its  free  surface  above 
the  point  at  which  the  pressure  is  required 

This  pressure  expressed  in  absolute  units  will  be  ^p^, 
where  g  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity. 

If  the  fluid  be  a  liquid,  p  will  be  practically  constant  for 
all  heights ;  g  is  known  for  diffierent  places  on  the  earth's 
.   surface. 

The  pressure  will  therefore  be  known  if  the  height  h  be 
known  and  the  kind  of  liquid  used  be  specified. 

This  suggests  the  method  generally  employed  in  practice 
for  measuring  fluid  pressures.  The  pressure  is  balanced  by 
a  pressure  due  to  a  column  of  heavy  liquid  -  e.g.  mercury, 
water,  or  sulphuric  acid — and  the  height  of  the  column 
necessary  is  quoted  as  the  pressure,  the  liquid  used  being 
specified  Its  density  is  known  from  tables  when  the  tem- 
perature is  given,  and  the  theoretical  value  of  the  pressure  in 
absolute  units  can  be  deduced  at  once  by  multiplying  the 
height  by  g  and  by  p,  the  density  of  the  liquid  at  the  tempe- 
rature. 

If  there  be  a  pressure  IT  on  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid 
used,  this  must  be  added  to  the  result,  and  the  pressure 
required  is  equal  to  ll+^p/i 

Example. — The  height  of  the  barometer  is  755  mm.,  the 
temperature  being  15®  C:  find  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  mercury  7  5  5  cm.  high  and  i  sq.  cm.  area,  and 
^-981  in  C.G.S.  units. 

The  density  of  mercury  is  equal  to  13596  (i-'oooiS  <  15) 
gm.  per  c.c. 

In  the  barometer  there  is  practically  no  pressure  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  mercury,  hence  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
«98i  X  13-596  (I  -.00018  X  15)  X  75*5  dynes  per  sq.  cm. 

24.  The  Mercury  Barometer. 

BBTomtten  are  of  Tarious  fonns ;  the  practical  details 
giwn  h^re  are  intended  with  tefecciiCftXoVfefc^ot^Tv'^^ax^^^ 


. J  - 
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Barometer,  in  which  the  actual  height  of  the  column  of 
mercury,  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  is 
measured  directly  by  means  of  a  scale  and  vernier  placed 
alongside  the  tube.  The  scale  is  only  graduated  between 
twenty-seven  and  thirty-two  inches,  as  the  barometric  height 
at  any  ordinary  observatory  or  laboratory  is  never  outside 
these  limits. 

To  set  and  read  the  Barometer, 

The  barometer  must  first  be  made  to  hang  freely,  by 
loosening  the  three  screws  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  in 
order  that  the  scale  may  be  vertical. 

The  mercury  in  the  cistern  must  be  brought  to  the  same 
level  as  the  zero  point  of  the  scale.  This  zero  point  is  in- 
dicated by  a  small  ivory  point ;  and  the  extremity  of  this 
point  must  first  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  surface  of 
the  mercury. 

This  is  attained  by  adjusting  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
by  means  of  a  screw  which  projects  from  the  bottom  of  the 
barometer;  raising  this  screw  raises  the  mercury  surface. 
On  looking  at  the  surface  a  reflexion  of  the  pointer  is  seen. 
Raise  the  surface  until  the  end  of  the  pointer  and  its  reflected 
image  appear  just  to  touch.  Then  the  mercury  surface  and 
the  zero  of  the  scale  are  at  the  same  level. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  is  somewhat  convex. 
In  taking  a  reading,  the  zero  of  the  vernier  must  be  brought 
to  the  same  level  as  the  top  point  of  this  upper  surface. 

Behind  the  barometer  tube  is  placed  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  by  raising  the  vernier  this  can  be  seen,  through 
the  tube,  between  it  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury. 

Lower  the  vernier  until,*  looking  horizontally y  it  is  just 
impossible  to  see  the  white  paper  between  it  and  the  top 
of  the  meniscus  ;  then  the  zero  of  the  vernier  coincides  with 
the  top  of  the  mercury  column.  To  be  able  to  make  sure 
that  the  eye  looks  horizontally  the  vernier  is  provided  with  a 
brass  piece  oc  the  opposite  side  of  the  tube,  the  lower  edge 

>  See  Frontispiece,  fig.  a. 
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of  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  lower  edge  ofthe  vcniier 
when  the  scale  is  vertical.  By  keeping  the  eye  always  in  a 
line  with  these  two  edges  we  know  that  the  line  of  sight  is 
horizontal,  and  thus  avoid  error  of  parallax.  Of  course  a 
glimpse  of  white  may  be  obtained  at  the  sides,  owing  to 
the  cuH'alure  of  the  meniscus,  as  in  the  figure. 

The  scale  is  in  inches,  and  is   divided  to  twentieths. 
Twenty-five  divisions  of  the  vernier  are  equal  to  twenty- 
„_     __  four  of  the  scale  ;  the  instrument  therefore 

reads  to  sooths  of  an  inch. 

To  read  it  rapidly  ;  divide  the  reading 

—         of  fractions  of  the  inch  on  the  scale  by  z  ; 

■Scale    the  result  is  in  tenths  of  an  inch ;  multiply 

I         the  vernier  reading  by  z  ;  the  result  is  in 

"^^Sr  —  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

Thus  su])posethat  the  scale  reading  is  30 
inches  and  three  divisions.  This  is  3o'is. 
The  vernier  reading  is  13,  and  this  is  '026 
inch  ;  the  reading  then  is  30'i76  inches. 
of  brass  and  is  graduated  into  inches  which 
the  corresponding  length  i 


If  the  scale  is 
are  'correct'at  62°  F., 
metres  on  the  same  brr 
by  the  annexed  table. 

=    25-392  ff 

-  50785 

-  76-177 

-  101  569 
=  ra6'9S2 


Thus 


t  0°  C,  would  be  given 
■176  inches  =  766'45  mm. 

6  ill.   .    .     -  iS2-344nim. 

7  „    .     ■     -   177736     „ 

8  .,    .    .     -  203-128    „ 

9  „      .      .       =    2ZS-S31       „ 
30    „      .      .       -    761769      „ 


Corrcilioii  I'Jlhe  Observed  IIei;^hl  for  Tanperalurt,  b't:. 

The  height  thus  obt.iiiied  requires  several  corrections. 

(i)  Mercury  expands  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  and 
we  must  therefore  reduce  our  observation  to  some  standard 
temperature,  in  order  to  express  the  pressure  in  comparable 
measure.    The  temperature  chosen  is  0°  C,  and  the  co- 
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clliuent  of  expansion  of  mercury  is  "000 181  per  i**  G  Thus, 
if  /  be  the  observed  height  and  /  the  temperature,  the  height 
of  the  equivalent  column  at  o**  C.  is  /(i  — •000181/).  In 
applying  this  correction,  it  is  very  often  sufficient  to  use  the 
mean  value,  760  mm.  for  /,  in  tlie  small  term  '000181  //. 

Now  760  X  •oooi8i='i38.  Then  we  can  get  the  corrected 
height  with  sufficient  approximation  by  subtracting  from  the 
obberved  height  '138  x/.  Thus  if  the  observed  height  be 
766*45  mm.  and  the  temperature  15**,  the  true  height,  so 
far  as  this  correction  only  is  concerned^  is 

766*45  — 15  x'i38=766'45  —  207  =  764'38  mm. 

(2)  The  same  rise  of  temperature  has  caused  the  brass 
scale  to  expand,  so  that  the  apparent  height  of  the  column 
b  on  that  account  too  short.  To  obtain  the  true  height  we 
must  add  to  the  observed  height  /,  the  quantity  l^t^  ^  being 
the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  brass.' 

Now  /3  =  -000019.  The  complete  correction  tlien  due  to 
both  causes  will  be  —  ('000 181  — '000019) //,  and  the  true 
height  is  /— ('000181  —  •000019)  //  or  /— (-000162)//. 

If  in  the  small  term,  (-000162)//,  we  take  the  mean 
value,  760  mm.,  for  /,  the  true  height  is  by  where  ^=/— '123/. 
Thus  in  our  case  (/=i5°),  ^=766*45  —  1  •85  =  7^)4*60  mm. 

(3)  Owing  to  the  capillary  action  between  the  glass  of  the 
tube  and  the  mercury,  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  depressed 
by  a  quantity  which  is  roughly  inversely  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  tube.  The  depression  is  not  practically  of 
an  appreciable  amount  unless  the  tube  has  a  diameter  less 
than  a  centimetre.  In  the  instrument  in  the  Cavendish.  1  la- 
boratory the  tube  is  5-58  mm.  in  radius,  and  in  conseciucnce 
ihc  top  of  the  meniscus  is  depressed  by  about  -02  mm. ;  we 
must  therefore  add  this  to  the  observed  height,  and  we  find 
that  the  corrected  value  of  the  height  is  764*62  mm. 

(4)  Again,  there  is  vapour  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  which 

'  The  correction  is  made  to  0°  C.  because  millimetre  graduation  is 
generally  made  to  be  '  correct '  at  that  temperature.  If  the  scale  correc- 
tion is  applied  to  the  inches  it  must^be  computed  (toiu  62^  Y . 


« 
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produces  a  pressure  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  column. 
It  is  found  that  at  temperature  /  this  may  be  practically 
taken  to  be  equivalent  to  '002  x  /  mm.  of  mercury.  Thus, 
if  the  temperature  be  15^  we  must  on  this  account  add  to 
the  observed  height  "03  mm.,  and  we  obtain  as  our  corrected 
height  764*65  mm.  This  is  the  true  height  of  the  column 
of  mercury  at  standard  temperature,  which  gives  a  pressure 
equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  place 
and  time  in  question. 

(5)  Now  the  weight  of  this  column  is  balanced  against  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  The  weight  of  the  column  will  depend 
on  its  position  relatively  to  the  earth.  We  must  therefore 
determine  the  height  of  the  column  which  at  some  standard 
position  will  weigh  as  much  as  our  column.  We  take  for 
that  standard  position  sea-level  in  latitude  45**. 

Let  ^0  be  the  value  of  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at 
this  position,  b^  the  height  of  a  column  weighing  the  same 
as  our  column  b ;  g  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  the 
point  of  observation. 

Then,  since  the  weights  of  these  two  columns  are  the 
same,  we  have  b^gs^-bg^  and  therefore  b^^h glg^. 

Now  it  is  known  from  the  theory  of  the  figure  of  the  earth 
that  if  A  is  the  height  above  the  sca-levcl  in  metres  and 
^  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation, 

— =1  — "0026  cos  26— '0000002//. 

Hence 

^0  =  ^(1  — '0026  cos  2 <^  — '0000002//). 

Experiment — Read  the  height  of  the  standard  barometer, 
and  correct  to  sea-level  at  45°  lat. 

25.  The  Aneroid  Barometer. 

In  the  aneroid  barometer  at  the  Cavendish  laboratory 
each  inch  of  the  scale  is  divided  into  fiftieths,  and  there 
is  a  vernier,*  twenty  half-divisions  of  which  equate  with 

'  See  Frontispiece,  fig.  4. 
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twenty-one  of  the  scale  ;  the  vernier  reads,  therefore,  by 
estimation  to  thousandths  of  an  inch.  On  the  vernier  each 
division  must  be  counted  as  two,  only  the  even  divisions 
being  marked. 

The  aneroid  is  set  by  comparison  with  a  corrected  mer- 
cury barometer,  to  give  the  true  pressure  at  the  time  of  the 
observation.  If  properly  compensated  for  temperature,  it 
would  continue  to  give  the  true  barometric  height  at  any 
other  station,  even  if  the  temperature  changes. 

To  read  the  aneroid,  set  the  zero  of  the  vernier  exactly 
opposite  the  end  of  the  pointer,  and  read  the  inches  and 
fiftieths  on  the  scale  up  to  the  vernier  zero. 

Multiply  the  fractional  divisions  by  2  ;  the  result  is  in 
hundredths  of  an  inch.  Read  the  vernier,  and  again  multiply 
by  2  ;  the  result  is  in  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

(The  numbers  marked  on  the  scale  give  tenths  of  an  inch ; 
those  on  the  vernier  thousandths.) 

Thus  the  scale  reading  is  between  30  and  31,  the 
pointer  standing  between  divisions  12  and  13.  The  scale 
reading,  therefore,  is  30*24.  When  the  zero  of  the  vernier 
is  opposite  the  pointer  there  is  a  coincidence  at  division 
8  of  the  vernier;  the  vernier  reading  is,  therefore,  '016, 
and  the  exact  height  is  30*256. 

To  measure  the  height  between  two  stations  with  the 
aneroid,  take  the  reading  at  the  two  stations  and  subtract. 
The  difference  gives  the  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury  of 
the  column  of  air  between  the  two. 

Thus  suppose  that  at  a  lower  station  the  reading  of  the 
aneroid  is  30*276,  and  the  difference  in  pressure  is  that  due 
to  0*020  inch  of  mercury  ;  this  is  equivalent  to  0*5 1  mm. 

The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  13*60  ;  thus  "51  mm. 
mercury  is  equivalent  to  *5i  x  13*60  mm.  of  water  at  4**  C. 

To  find  the  true  height  of  the  column  of  air  which  is 
equivalent  in  pressure  to  this,  we  must  divide  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  air  at  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  obser- 
vation.   This  may  be  determined  when  the  pTessvit^  ^xA 


\    „ 
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temperature  have  been  observed,  by  calculation  from  the 
data  given  in  No.  36  of  Lupton^s  *  Tables.' 

If  the  difference  of  height  is  not  great  the  pressure  of 
the  air  between  the  two  stations  may,  for  this  purpose,  be 

'  taken  to  be  the  mean  of  the  aneroid  readings  at  the  two 
stations,  properly  corrected  by  reference  to  the  mercury 

'  standard.  For  tlie  temperature,  if  there  is  any  considerable 
difference  between  the  thermometer  readings  at  the  two 
stations,  some  judgment  must  be  used  in  order  to  get  a  mean 
result  which  shall  fairly  represent  the  average  temperature 
of  the  air  between  the  two.  When  these  observations  have 
been  made,  we  are  in  a  position  to  calculate  the  specific 
gravity  of  dry  air  under  the  given  conditions.  Since  the 
atmosphere  idways  contains  more  or  less  moisture,  a  correc- 
tion must  be  applied.     Since  the  specific  gravity  of  aqueous 

■  vapour  referred  to  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure 
is  I,  the  correction  may  be  made  by  calculating  what  would 
be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dry  air  if  its  pressure  were 
diminished  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  three-eighths  of  the 
pressure  of  the  water  vapour  it  contains,  as  determined  by 
observation  of  the  dew-point  or  other  hygrometric  method. 
This  correction  is  often  so  small  as  to  produce  no  appre- 
ciable effect  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  the  pressure 
readings. 

Thus  if  the  mean  of  the  pressure  observations  be  768  mm., 
and  the  estimated  mean  temperature  15°  C,  the  specific 
gravity  of  dry  air  would  be  0*00x239,  and  if  the  observed 
pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  be  10  mm.,  the  corrected  specific 
gravity  would  be 

768—5x10 

' ^ X  '0012  vJi  or  '0012^1. 

768 

Hence  the  height  of  the  column  of  air  between  the  two 

stations  is 

"SIX  13-60  ^^    ^^  ^.    ^^ 
-= ^ —  mm.,  or  503  cm. 

•001233 
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For  a  method  of  extending  the  application  of  luromctrii; 
observations  to  the  measurement  of  comparatively  greater 
heights  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Maxwell's  '  Heat,' 
chap.  xiv. 

Experitiitnl. — Read  the  aneroid  and  determine  from  your 
observation  of  the  standard  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the 
aneroid  to  give  the  true  reading. 

Measure  the  height  of  the  laboratory  from  the  basement  to 
the  tower. 

36.  The  Volumenometer. 

The  apparatus  (fig.  16)  consists  of  two  glass  tubes 
placed  invertical  positions  ^^^  _^ 

against  a  scale.  The  one 
tube  (c  d)  is  fi-ted,  and  has 
at  the  top  an  elbow  with  a 
screw  by  means  of  which 
a  small  flask  e  can  be 
fastened  on.  [In  another 
form  of  the  apparatus  the 
tube  u  c  ends  in  a  bulb  y\ 
which  opens  intoafunnel- 
shaped  space.  The  upper 
edges  of  the  funnel  are 
ground  flat,  and  the  whole 
can  be  closed  so  as  to  Ijc 
airtight  by  means  of  a 
ground  glass  plate  and 
grease] 

The  other  glass  tulie 
is  attached  to  a  sliding 
piece  movable  along  the 
vertical  scale  ;  the  lower 
ends  of  the  two  tubes  are 
connected  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  flexible  india- 
rubber  tubing ;  this  and  portions  of  the  ghss  tulies 
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mercury,  which  so  long  as  the  end  £  is  open  stands  at  the 
same  level  in  the  two  tubes.  The  instrument  is  supported 
on  three  levelling- screws,  by  means  of  which  the  scale  can 
be  set  vertical.  The  whole  apparatus  should  stand  in  a 
wooden  tray,  which  serves  to  catch  any  mercury  which  may 
unavoidably  be  spilt.  The  following  experiments  may  be 
made  with  it : — 

(i)  7J?  test  Boyle's  Lau\  viz,^  if\  be  the  Volume  and p  the. 
Pressure  of  a  Mass  of  Gas  at  constant  Temperature^  then 
\  P  is  a  constant. 

We  shall  require  to  know  the  area  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  tube  c  d.  For  this  purpose  supjxDse  the  flexible 
connection  between  the  bottoms  of  the  tubes  is  removed, 
and  replaced  by  a  short  piece  of  tubing  closed  with  a  pinch- 
cock.  Fill  this  tubing  and  the  glass  tube  above  it  with 
mercury  up  to  some  convenient  division  of  the  scale,  taking 
care  that  all  the  air-bubbles  are  removed  ;  this  can  generally 
be  done  by  tilting  the  apparatus  or  by  means  of  an  iron 
wire.  The  mercury  should  be  clean  and  dry,  othenvise  it 
will  stick  to  the  glass.  Now  open  the  pinch  cock  and  allow 
some  of  the  mercury  to  escape  into  a  weighed  beaker. 
When  a  convenient  quantity  has  run  out  close  the  pinch- 
cock,  and  again  read  the  level  of  the  mercury  on  the  scale  ; 
let  the  difference  of  the  two  levels  be  /  centimetres,  and  let 
the  area  of  the  tube  be  n  scjuare  centimetres.  The  volume 
of  mercury  which  has  run  out,  is  la  cubic  centimetres,  and 
if  p  is  the  density  of  mercury  in  grammes  per  c.c,  its  mass 
is  )t  I  it  grammes. 

Weigh  the  mercury  in  the  beaker ;  let  its  mass  be  w 
grammes ;  then 

p/u  =  w, 

.•.  a  =.  m/p  L 

The  density  ot  mercury  is  very  approximately  13*59 
grammes  per  cc,  and  hence  if  we  measure  /;/  and  /  we  find 
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II,  the  area  of  the  cross  section.  The  above  assumes  the 
area  to  be  constant  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube ;  if 
this  condition  is  not  sufficiently  nearly  satisfied  the  tube 
must  be  calibiated  (see  §  8). 

When  the  value  of  «  is  known  the  connexion  between 
the  tubes  at  b  and  d  may  again  be  made  and  the  apparatus 
filled  with  mercury,  which  can  be  poured  into  the  o[)cn  end 
of  one  of  the  tubes  though  a  funnel ;  while  this  is  being 
done  the  flask  e  should  be  removed,  the  end  of  the  tul)e 
being  left  oi>en,  and  the  mercury  should  be  poured  in  until 
it  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tube  d  c. 

Now  screw  on  the  flask  or  close  the  end  of  the  tube 
with  the  glass  plate.  If  this  is  done  carefully  the  mercury 
will  stand  at  the  same  level  in  the  two  tubes,  and  the  air  in 
the  bulb  will  be  ut  the  same  pressure  as  the  air  outside. 
I^t  the  volume  of  the  air  be  v  cubic  centimetres  -we  shall 
shew  how  to  find  v  shortly— and  let  the  height  of  the 
mercury  Iwrometer  which  measures  the  pressure  be  h  centi- 
metres. Read  on  the  scale  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  D  c.  I^t  it  be  a  centimetres.  This  is  facilitated  by 
having  a  vertical  piece  of  looking-glass  at  the  back  of  the 
tube ;  by  placing  your  eye  so  that  the  mercury  and  its 
image  appear  at  the  same  level  errors  of  parallax  are 
avoided.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  tube  mounted  so 
that  a  piece  of  looking-glass  can  be  inserted  between  it  and 
the  frame  and  held  pressed  against  the  vertical  stand  in  the 
proper  position  while  making  an  observation  ;  in  some 
instruments  the  scales  are  engraved  on  looking-glass. 

Now  lower  the  sliding  tube  a  b.  The  mercury  falls 
in  both  tubes,  but  to  a  less  amount  in  the  tube  d  c 
than  in  the  other.  Read  on  the  scale  the  level  in  each 
tube. 

I-,et  that  in  d  c  be  ^  cm.,  and  in  a  b,  b'  cm. 

Then  the  volume  of  the  enclosed  air  has  increased  from 
V  to  V  +  a  (fl  —  ^),  while,  since  the  difference  in  levels  in 
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the  two  tubes  is  b  —  b'  cm.,  the  pressure  of  the  enclosed 
air  is  now  measured  by  h  —  {b  —  b').  Again  alter  the 
position  of  the  sliding  tube  and  make  a  similar  set  of  ob- 
servations. Now  write  down  from  a  table,  or  by  actual 
calculation,  the  reciprocals  of  the  pressures,  and  then  plot  a 
curve,  taking  as  abscissa  lines  proportional  to  the  additional 
volume  fi  (^7  —  b)  of  the  tube  occupied  by  the  air,  and  for 
urdinates  the  reciprocals  of  the  pressures  or  numbers  pro- 
portional to  I  /  {//  —  {b  — ^)} . 

If  ihc  measurements  be  made  with  care,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  curve  obtained  by  joining  the  points  thus  found 

is  a  straight  line  such 
as  p  B  A  in  fig.  j6a, 
cutting  the  vertical 
axis  in  B  and  the 
horizontal  axis  in  a, 
a  point  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  ori- 
gin. Now  o  B  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  ori- 
ginal pressure,  the 
X  additional  volume  is 
zero,  the  actual 
vohniic  is  v,  and  the  barometric  height  is  given  by  i/on. 
At  A  the  reci[)r()cal  of  the  pressure  is  zero  ;  the  pressure  is 
therefore  infinitely  large,  and  the  actual  volume  infinitely 
small.  Thus  the  distance  o  a  is  —  v,  and  the  distance  a  n 
measures  the  actual  volume  v  -H  «  (rz  —  /'),  when  the  reciprocal 
of  the  pressure  is  p  N. 

But  since  the  curve  given  by  the  experiments  is  a 
straiglit  line,  a  n  is  projiorlional  to  p  n,  or  the  volume  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure  ;  in  other  words,  the 
product  of  the  pressure  and  volume  is  constant. 

Before  taking  any  readings  to  determine  the  difference 
of  pressure  it  is  well  to  wait  a  few  minutes  and  notice  if  the 
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levels  remain  the  same.     If  they  do,  we  may  feel  sure  there 
is  no  leak  at  the  joints. 

(2)  To  determine  by  nuans  of  the  Vo/umenof/ieier  the 
Density  of  a  Solid, 

The  method  is  useful  in  the  case  of  solids  soluble  in  or 
affected  by  water.  The  solid  should  be  broken  into  frag- 
ments sufficiently  small  to  go  into  the  flask  e.  Determine 
the  volume  of  the  flask  and  a  small  portion  of  the  tube  d  e 
down  to  some  convenient  mark,  as  above.  We  can  do  thi« 
from  one  pair  of  observations  if  we  assume  Boyle's  law  to 
be  true,  for  then  we  have 

v^=  {v  +  a(a-^)l  {h-ib-'b')}', 
.   ^^a{a'b){h-{b--b')] 

Now  weigh  the  solid,  and  [)lace  it  in  the  flask  ;  deter- 
mine as  before  the  volume  of  the  portion  of  the  flask  not 
occupied  by  the  solid,  together  with  that  of  the  tube  d  e 
down  to  the  same  mark  ;  let  this  volume  be  v'. 

Then  v  — v'  is  the  volume  of  the  solid  in  cubic  centi- 
metres. But  the  mass  of  the  solid  has  been  found  in 
grammes  ;  dividing  this  by  the  volume,  we  have  the  density 
in  grammes  per  cubic  centimetre. 

If  the  second  form  of  apparatus  be  used  with  the  bulb  and 
funnel,  it  is  best  to  make  two  marks  on  the  tube,  one  at  f, 
between  the  bulb  and  funnel,  the  other  at  g,  just  below  the 
bulb,  and  to  determine  the  volume  between  these  marks  in 
the  same  way  as  the  volume  of  part  of  the  tube  was  found. 
Let  this  volume  be  v  c.c. 

Then  in  using  the  instrument  to  measure  the  volume  of 
a  solid  it  is  filled  with  mercury  up  to  the  upper  mark  f 
at  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  then,  the  funnel  being 
closed,  the  sliding  tube  is  lowered  until  the  mercury  falls  to 
the  lower  mark.    Thus  the  volume  of  the  contained  air 
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increases  by  v,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  {a  —b)  in  the 
fonnula,  and  we  have 

-\b-b') 

'J'he  method  will  give  accurate  results  only  in  the  case  in 
which  the  volume  of  the  solid  is  considerable ;  it  should 
nearly  fill  the  flask. 

ExperimcfUs, 

(i)  Test  Boyle*s  law,  and  measure  the  volume  of  the  small 
flask  attached  to  the  volumenometer. 

{2)  Determine  the  density  of  the  given  glass  beads. 
Enter  results  thus  : — 
Area  of  cross  section  of  tube  roi  sq.  cm. 
Four  obser\-ations  of  increase  of  volume  and  corresponding; 
pressures,  made  and  plotted  on  cun'c  shewn. 

Volume  deduced  from  diagram  .        .*      .     155    c.c. 
Volume  by  calculation  from  one  observation  :    - 
Division  to  which  tube  is  filled,  a 
Division  to  which  mercury  falls,  b 
Level  of  merciiry  in  sliding  tube,  b'  , 
Height  of  barometer,  //.... 

a-b    .     .     .     18  cm. 
b  —  b'.    .     .       ^    » 
Volume       .1 

II.  Capillarity. 

To  Measure  the  Surface  Tension  of  a  Liquid  by  the  height 
it  rises  in  a  Capillary  Tube, 

If  a  narrow  tube  is  dipped  into  a  liquid  which  wets  it, 

the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  and  stands  at  a  higher  level 

than  in  the  containing  vessel.     From  this  we  infer  that  the 

particles  of  the  liquid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface 

are  in  a  different  condition  from  those  in  the  interior  of  its 
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mass,  and,  in  consequence,  possess  a  greater  amount  of 
potential  energy  (see  Maxwell's  *  Theory  of  Heat,'  chap.  xx). 

The  effect  may  be  represented  by  supposing  that  the 
surface  film  of  any  liquid  is  under  tension,  so  that  if  we 
draw  afly  line  across  it  we  may  conceive  the  portion  of  the 
film  on  one  side  of  the  line  to  act  on  the  portion  on  the 
other  side  with  a  definite  force.  The  amount  of  this  force 
per  unit  of  length  is  found  to  be  a  constant  for  the  surface 
of  separation  of  any  two  given  fluids,  and  it  may  be  shewn 
to  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  surface  energy  per  unit  of  area 
which  the  fluids  possess. 

If  now  we  have  three  fluids  meeting  at  a  point,  there  will 
at  that  point  be  three  definite  forces  —the  tensions  of  the 
three  surfaces  of  separation,  and  in  order 
that  there  may  be  equilibrium  the  surfaces 
must  meet  at  definite  angles.  Now  let  one  of 
the  substances  ^  be  a  solid,  and  let  a  and  d  be 
the  other  two.  I^t  t^j  (fig.  xvii)  represent 
the  tension  between  the  surfaces  of  a  and  ^, 
and  let  this  surface  at  o  make  an  angle  a 
with  the  surface  of  c.  Then,  resolving  the 
forces  at  o  parallel  to  the  surface,  we 
have  for  equilibrium 
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This  equation  determines  »»,  the  angle  of  capillarity. 

If  Tfr^.— Ten  is  greater  than  t^/,,  no  such  angle  as  a 
can  be  found ;  the  liquid  is  said  to  wet  the  surface  of  the 
solid,  and  will  run  all  over  it  unless  prevented  by  other 
forces,  such  as  gravity.  The  system  of  two  fluids  and  the 
solid  tends  to  set  itself,  so  that  its  whole  energy  is  as  small 
as  possible. 

And  since  the  surface  energy  of  the  water-air  surface 
is  less  than  that  of  the  air-glass  surface  in  the  case  of 
water  in  contact  with  glass,  the  water  tends  to  cover  the 
glasa^    If  the  glass  surface  be  vertical  the  water  as  it  cioi^^'^ 
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up  the  surface  gains  potential  energy,  and  equilibrium  is 
readied  when  the  gain  of  potential  energy  due  to  the  rise  of 
water  is  equal  to  the  loss  due  to  the  diminution  of  air-gla.ss 
surface. 

To  determine  the  surface  tension  of  a  liquid  we'require 
to  know  the  density  of  the  liquid,  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 
the  angle  of  contact,  and  the  height  the  liquid  rises. 

Let  the  section  of  the  tube  be  a  circle  of  radius  r. 
The  circumference  of  this  is  a  *  r,  and  at  each  ])oint  of  this 
circumference  there  is  a  force  T  per  unit  of  length  acting  at 
an  angle  a  with  the  vertical.  The  total  vertical  force  is 
airr.TCOSo.  If  A  be  the  height  of  the  volume  of  liquid 
raised,  measured  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  licjuid  in  the 
vessel  to  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  in  the  tube,  and  the 
weight  of  the  very  small 
portion  forming  the  men- 
iscus be  neglected,  then  the 
weight  of  liquid  raised    is 

.'.  at  T  r  COS  <i  ^n (igr^li, 
■'■  T  =  i(>^r//  sec  a  dynes 
per  cm. 
In  practice  the  method 
is  only  used  with  a  liquid, 
such  as  water,  which  wets 
the  glass,  and  then  u  =  o, 
sec  n  =  I, 

.•.T=if.V/-^dynesi.ercm. 
To  perform  the  e\peri- 
ment  a  finely  divided  scale 
(a  b,    fig,  xviii)    must     lie 
f —  ir   placed  in  a  vertical  position, 

^^^^■^^^^""^^^^^^"^  with  one  end  dipping  into 
the  beaker  c,  which  is  to  contain  the  liquid  ;  the  scale  may 
most  conveniendy  be  of  glass  divided  into  millimetres  and 
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some  20  cm.  long.    It  may  be  adjusted  to  a  vertical  position 
by  means  of  a  plumb-line  d. 

The  capillary  tube  is  attached  to  the  scale  by  two  elastic 
bands ;  the  scale  should  be  illuminated  from  behind  with 
a  good  light,  which  may  be  thrown  on  to  it  by  a  mirroi  if 
requisite. 

The  capillary  tube  is  prepared  by  softening  a  piece  of 
clean  glass  tubing  in  a  blow-pipe  flame,  and  drawing  it  out 
until  the  diameter  is  comparable  with  about  half  a  milli- 
metre. The  ends  of  the  tube  should  be  sealed  until  it  is 
wanted  for  use.  When  the  scale  and  light  have  been 
arranged,  fasten  the  tube  to  the  scale  in  a  vertical  position 
so  that  it  may  dip  into  the  water,  and  open  the  two  ends  ; 
the  water  will  rise  in  the  tube.  When  the  rise  has  ceased, 
dip  the  tube  slightly  further  into  the  water  and  then  raise 
it  a  little.  This  will  ensure  that  the  tube  is  wetted  above 
the  level  of  the  water  it  contains. 

Now  read  on  the  scale  the  height  to  which  the  water 
has  risen;  read  also  the  position  of  the  horizontal  water- 
surface  in  the  beaker.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  doing  this 
directly,  it  may  be  overcome  by  fastening  a  fine  needle  in  a 
suitable  clip  and  lowering  it  gently  near  the  scale  until  it 
just  touches  the  water ;  the  level  of  the  needle-point  can 
then  be  found.  The  difference  in  these  two  readings  gives 
the  height  h. 

The  height  so  found  can,  if  required,  be  afterwards 
corrected  for  the  meniscus  by  adding  one-third  of  the 
radius  of  the  tube. 

We  have  next  to  measure  the  diameter  of  the  tube  ;  for 
this  purpose  it  must  be  carefully  cut  in  two  close  to  the 
point  to  which  the  water  rose.  This  may  be  done  by 
holding  the  tube  against  the  finger  and  gently  drawing  a 
fine  file  with  a  sharp  edge  across  it.  The  tube  is  then 
mounted  with  a  little  wax  on  a  suitable  stand  or  clip  so  that 
the  section  is  in  the  field  of  a  good  microscope  with  a 
micrometer  scale  in  the  e^-piece.     The  viiwe  ol  ^^ 
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divisions  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer  must  have  previously 
been  determined  by  viewing  through  the  microscope  a 
finely  divided  scale,  and  counting  the  number  of  divisions 
of  the  eye-piece  micrometer  which  coincide  with  one  division 
of  the  scale. 

For  this  purpose  a  scale  on  glass,  divided  to  half  or 
quarter  millimetres,  is  useful,  or  an  ordinary  stage  micro- 
meter having  loo  divisions  to  the  inch  may  be  used.  If, 
then,  we  find  that  a  certain  number  of  divisions— say  52 — 
of  the  eye-piece  micrometer  coincide  with  2  divisions  of  the 
scale,  then  i  division  of  the  micrometer  is  equivalent  to 
1/26  X  100  of  T  inch. 

When  the  section  of  the  tube  is  viewed  through  the 
microscope  it  will  probably  be  seen  that  it  is  not  circular  ;  if 
it  appears  distinctly  oval  the  results  of  the  experiment  w^ill 
not  be  very  satisfactory  ;  otherwise  by  observing  the  diameter 
in  several  directions  — say  four — inclined  at  angles  of  about 
45°  to  each  other,  and  taking  the  mean,  we  shall  obtain 
a  result  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  will  usually  happen  that 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  not  an  exact  whole  number  of 
divisions  of  the  scale,  but  the  divisions  can  be  subdivided 
b}'  eye  to  quarters,  or  even  to  tenths,  and  in  this  way  a  fairly 
accurate  value  for  the  diameter  of  a  small  tube  may  be 
found. 

Experiment, — Determine  by  means  of  a  capillai7  tube  the 
surface  tension  of  water. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Values  of  ^,         7*39  -  ri  i  =  628  cm. 

7-40.  -  rii  =629    „ 

2r,  =  5*125  -   71  =4-415  divs.  of  micrometer. 
2r,  =  3-8o   -h    •07  =  3*87         „  „ 

Value  of  a  division  of  micrometer  scale  =  -0123  cm. 

T*  78-3  dynes  per  cnj. 
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I.  Wortliington^s  Capillary  Multiplier. 

If  a  substance  which  is  wetted  by  a  liquid  is  dipped  into 
the  liquid,  the  liquid  is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  surface 
tension,  and  there  is  a  downward  force  on  the  substance 
equal  to  the  weight  of  liquid  raised.  Thus,  in  the  last 
experiment  the  force  raising  the  column  of  liquid  is  27r  rx, 
and  in  opposition  to  this  there  must  be  a  force  acting  in 
the  downward  direction  on  the  tube.  The  apparent  weight 
of  the  tube  is  increased  by  this  amount. 

If  this  increment  of  weight  be  determined,  and  the  radius 
of  the  tube  be  known,  we  have  another  method  of  finding  t. 
In  the  case  of  a  narrow  tube  the  apparent  increase  of  weight 
would  be  very  small ;  but  suppose  a  flat  strip  of  some  sub- 
stance— say  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  or  of  platinum  foil — be 
immersed  vertically  in  the  fluid  so  that  the  lower  edge  of 
the  strip  is  horizontal  and  level  with  the  undisturbed  sur- 
face, and  let  w  be  the  weight  of  liquid  raised,  /  the  length 
of  the  strip  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  then  the  surface 
tension  is  wjp.  Now  by  making  the  strip  sulTiciently  long 
/  may  be  made  considerable,  and  the  apparent  increase  in 
weight  large  enough  to  be  found  with  accuracy.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  strip  should  be  level 
with  the  undisturbed  surface  of  the  lic^uid,  for  if  the  strip 
dips  beneath  this  there  is  a  correction  necessary  on  account 
of  the  buoyancy  of  the  liquid,  while  if  the  base  of  the  strip 
is  raised  above  the  free  surface  there  is  a  traction  to  correct 
for,  due  to  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  horizontal  edge 
of  the  strip. 

ITie  method  in  some  form  or  other  is  an  old  one.  Re- 
cently Prof.  A.  M.  Worthington  has  given  an  account  of 
various  improvements  in  carrying  it  out,  which  we  proceed 
to  describe  in  detail. 

A  strip  of  thin  platinum  foil,  about  50  cm.  long  and 
some  6  or  8  cm.  wide,  is  rolled  into  a  spiral  coiL    The 
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successive  convolutions  of  the  coil  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  number  of  glass  beads,  about  2  mm.  in  diameter, 
strung  on  platinum  wire  (see  fig.  xix). 

The  beads  are  made  of  combustion  tubing,  which  is  first 
cut  into  lengths  of  about  20  cm.  A  number  of  such  lengths 
Fig.  xix.  of  the  most  Uniform  thickness  are  selected, 
and  these  are  cut  into  pieces  2  cm.  long.  Of 
the  beads  thus  formed  a  strip  50  cm.  in  length 
is  put  together  by  passing  through  each  in 
turn  in  opposite  directions  the  two  ends  of  a 
fine  platinum  wire.  The  strip  of  beads  is 
then  laid  on  the  foil,  the  length  of  the  strip 
being  parallel  to  that  of  the  foil,  and  the  whole 
is  rolled  into  a  spiral  and  secured  with 
platinum  wire  ;  the  convolutions  of  this  spiral 
are  thus  2  mm. — the  diameter  of  the  heads — 
apart,  while  the  length  of  the  strip  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  liquid  is,  taking  both 
surfaces  of  the  foil  into  account,  100  cm.  The  beads 
should  be  at  least  3  cm.  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  foil 
in  order  that  the  liquid  which  rises  between  the  convo- 
lutions may  not  reach  so  high  as  to  wet  the  glass.  The 
whole  is  made  of  platinum  and  hard  glass,  in  order  that  it 
may  readily  be  cleaned  by  heating  to  a  bright  red  in  a 
Bunsen  flame.  The  foil  should  not  be  more  than  '0025  cm. 
thick. 

The  coil  is  then  suspended  from  one  arm  of  a  balance, 
and  the  suspending  strings  are  adjusted  so  that  its  under 
surface  may  be  horizontal  (see  fig.  xx). 

In  order  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  too  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  when  in  use,  stops,  as  shewn  in  the 
figure,  are  fitted  to  the  balance.  These  consist  merely  of 
two  stout  pins  stuck  in  a  cork  and  held  in  place  by  a  clip. 
The  coil  is  then  carefully  counterpoised,  and  a  wooden 
block  c  is  placed  under  the  pan  d  in  such  a  position  that 
when  the  pan  is  held  down  on  the  block  the  beam  may  be 
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horizontal.    Weights  are  then  placed  in  d  to  hold  it  in  this 
position. 

The  liquid  is  then  placed  in  a  beaker  on  a  small  table 
fitted  with  a  vertical  screw  motion  under  the  coil  (Mr. 
Worthington  made  use  of  the  end  of  an  optical  lantern 
with  a  card  on  the  top),  and  the  screw  is  turned,  thus  raising 

Fig.  XX. 


the  liquid  until  it  wets  the  foil.  Some  of  the  liquid  is 
drawn  up  between  the  convolutions,  and  the  screw  is  ad- 
justed until  the  under-surface  of  the  coil  when  the  beam  is 
horizontal  is  level  with  the  undisturbed  surface  of  the  water. 
This  adjustment  can  be  made  with  considerable  accuracy, 
.  and  Mr.  Worthington  has  shewn  that  an  error  of  i  mm.  will 
not  cause  an  error  of  more  than  ^-J^  in  the  value  of  the 
surface  tension  of  alcohol. 

On  removing  the  weights  in  d  the  coil  is  drawn  as  far 
below  the  liquid  (some  4  or  5  mm.)  as  the  stops  will  allow. 
c  is  then  removed,  and  weights  put  into  d  to  restore  equili- 
brium. The  difference  between  these  weights  and  the 
weights  originally  used  to  counterbalance  the  coil  gives  the 
total  downward  pull  due  to  the  surface  tension.  On  dividing 
this  by  the  total  length  of  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
liquid  and  the  foil — 100  cm.  if  the  strip  of  i^\aL\kv\rnx  \^ 
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50  cm.  long — we  get  the  value  of  the  surface  tension.  The 
adjustment  for  level  should  be  made  more  than  once,  and 
the  observations  of  weight  repeated. 

Experiment. — Determine  the  surface  tension  of  water  by 
the  capillary  multiplier. 

Enter  the  results  thus : — 

Length  of  strip  in  contact,  given  with  instrument,  roo  cm. 

Weight  to  counterpoise  strip     .        .        .      37*258  gm. 

r44-9»8    „ 
Weights  with  coil  in  water        .        .        .<  44*914    „ 

144-901    » 
Mean  .      44'9ii. 

Total  downward  force       .        .        .        .        7*653    „ 
Surface  tension  L-  }^.  _  Z —  dynes  per  cm.  =  75  dynes  per  cm. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

ACOUSTICS. 


Definitions^  &>€, 

A  MUSICAL  note  is  the  result  of  successive  similar  dis- 
turbances in  the  air,  provided  that  they  follow  each  other 
at  regular  intervals  with  sufficient  rapidity.  Similar  dis- 
turbances following  each  other  at  regular  equal  intervals  are 
said  to  be  periodic.  The  interval  of  time  between  successive 
impulses  of  a  periodic  disturbance  determines  the  pitch  of 
the  note  produced — that  is,  its  position  in  the  musical  scale. 
The  pitch  of  a  note  is  therefore  generally  expressed  by  the 
number  of  periodic  disturbances  per  second  required  to  pro- 
duce it.  This  number  is  called  the  *  vibration  number,'  or 
*  frequency  *  of  the  note. 

It  generally  happens  that  any  apparatus  for  producing  a 
note  of  given  frequency  produces  at  the  same  time  notes  of 
other  frequencies.  The  result  is  a  complex  sound,  equivalent 
to  the  combination  of  a  series  of  simple  sounds  or  tones. 
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The  simple  tones  of  which  the  complex  sound  may  be  re- 
garded as  consisting  are  called  *  partial  tones ;  *  the  gravest  of 
these — that  is,  the  one  of  lowest  pitch — is  called  the  *  funda- 
mental tone  *  of  the  sounding  body,  and  the  others  are  called 
*  upper  partials.*  A  note  which  has  no  upper  partials  is  called 
a  pure  tone.  By  means  of  suitable  resonators  the  different 
partial  tones  of  a  complex  note  may  be  made  very  clearly 
audible.  For  many  musical  instruments,  as  organ-pipes, 
string  instruments,  &c.,  the  ratio  of  the  vibration  frequency 
of  any  upper  partial  tone  to  that  of  the  fundamental  tone  is 
a  simple  integer,  and  the  upper  partials  are  then  called  'har- 
monics ; '  for  others,  again,  as  for  bells,  tuning-forks,  &c.,  the 
ratios  are  not  integral,  and  the  upper  partials  are  said  to  be 
inharmonic. 

27.  To  compare  the  Frequencies  of  two  Tuning-forks  of 
nearly  Identical  Fitch,  and  to  tune  two  Forks  to 
unison. 

A  tuning-fork  mounted  upon  a  resonator — a  wooden 
box  of  suitable  size — furnishes  a  very  convenient  means  of 
obtaining  a  pure  tone  ;  the  upper  partials,  which  are  gene- 
rally heard  when  the  fork  is  first  sounded,  are  not  reinforced 
by  the  sounding  box,  and  rapidly  become  inaudible,  while 
the  fundamental  tone  is,  comparatively  speaking,  permanent. 
When  two  forks  which  differ  only  slightly  in  pitch  are  set  in 
vibration  together,  the  effect  upon  the  ear  is  an  alternation  of 
Joud  sound  with  comparative  silence.  These  alternations 
are  known  as  beats,  and  they  frequently  are  sufficiently  well 
marked  and  sufficiently  slow  for  the  interval  of  time  between 
successive  beats  to  be  determined  with  considerable  accu- 
racy by  counting  the  number  occurring  in  a  measured 
interval  of  time. 

It  is  shewn  in  text-books  on  sound  *  that  the  number  of 
beats  in  any  interval  can  be  inferred  from  the  vibration  num- 

'  *  Descbanel,  Natural  Philosophy^  P*  Si3 ;  Siont,  Elementary  Lesiom^ 
p.  7a;  TjFiidaU,  OnSfiund,  p,  261, 
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bers  of  the  two  notes  sounded  together,  and  that,  if  n  be 
the  number  of  beats  per  second,  «,  n'  the  frequencies  of  the 
two  notes,  n  being  the  greater,  then 

We  have,  therefore,  only  to  determine  the  number  of 
beats  per  second  in  order  to  find  the  difference  between  the 
frequencies  of  the  two  notes.  This  may  be  an  easy  or  a 
difficult  matter  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  beats.  If 
/  they  are  very  slow,  probably  only  few  will  occur  during  the 
time  the  forks  are  sounding,  and  the  observer  is  liable  to 
confuse  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  sound  with  the 
diminution  of  intensity  due  to  the  beats.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  more  than  four  beats  per  second,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  count  them  without  considerable  practice.  The 
difficulty  is  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  discussed  in  §  11,  and 
we  may  refer  to  that  section  for  further  details  of  the  method 
of  counting. 

In  order  to  determine  which  of  the  two  forks  is  the" 
higher  in  pitch,  count  the  beats  between  them,  and  then 
lower  the  pitch  of  one  of  them  by  loading  its  prongs  with 
small  masses  of  sheet  lead,  or  of  wax  (softened  by  turpen- 
tine), and  observe  the  number  of  beats  again.  If  the  number 
of  beats  per  second  is  now  less  than  before,  the  loaded  fork 
was  origmally  the  higher  of  the  two ;  if  the  number  of  beats 
has  been  increased  by  the  loading,  it  is  probable  that  the 
loaded  fork  was  originally  the  lower ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  load  has  reduced  the  frequency  of  the  higher  fork  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  less  than  that  of  the  unloaded 
second  fork  by  a  greater  number  than  that  of  the  second  was 
originally  less  than  that  of  the  first  It  is  safer,  therefore, 
always  to  adjust  the  load  so  that  its  effect  is  to  diminish  the 
number  of  beats  per  second,  that  is,  to  bring  the  two  forks 
nearer  to  unison ;  to  do  so  it  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
fork  which  was  originally  of  the  higher  pitch. 

In  order  to  adjust  two  forks  to  unison,  we  may  lower  the 
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pitch  of  the  higher  fork  by  weighting  its  prongs  until  the 
beats  disappear ;  the  difficulty,  already  mentioned,  when  very 
slow  beats  are  observed  occurs,  however,  in  this  case,  and 
it  b  preferable  to  use  a  third  auxiliary  fork,  and  adjust  its 
pitch  until  it  makes,  say,  four  beats  a  second  with  that  one 
of  the  two  forks  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard, 
noting  whether  it  is  above  or  below  the  standard.  The 
second  fork  may  then  be  loaded  so  that  it  also  makes  four 
beats  a  second  with  the  auxiliary  fork,  taking  care  that  it  is 
made  higher  than  the  auxiliary  fork  if  the  standard  fork 
is  sa  The  second  fork  will  then  be  accurately  in  unison 
with  the  standard — a  state  of  things  which  will  probably 
be  shewn  by  the  one,  when  sounded,  setting  the  other  in 
strong  vibration,  in  consequence  of  the  sympathetic  reso- 
nance. 

A  tuning-fork  may  be  permanently  lowered  in  pitch  by 
filing  away  the  prongs  near  their  bases  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
diminishing  their  weight  by  filing  them  away  at  their  points 
raises  the  pitch.  Such  operations  should,  however,  not  be 
undertaken  without  consulting  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  safe  custody  of  the  forks. 

Experiment. — Compare  the  frequencies  of  the  two  given 
forks  A  and  B  by  counting  the  beats  between  them.  Determine 
which  is  the  higher  and  load  it  until  the  two  are  in  unison. 

Enter  results  thus : — 

Number  of  beats  in  25  sees 6^ 

Number  per  sec .        .    27 

„  „        (a  loaded).        .        .  .3*3 

9,  „        (B  loaded) 2*1 

B  is  the  higher  fork. 

Number  of  beats  per  sec.  between  A  and  the 
auxiliary  fork  c 3*6 

Number  of  beats  per  sec.  between  B  (when 
loaded)  and  the  auxiliary  fork  c        •       .       .    3*6       . 


^  • 
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28.  Determination  of  the  Vibration  Frequency  of  a  Note 

by  the  Sireiu 

A  siren  is  essentially  an  instrument  for  producing  a 
musical  note  by  a  rapid  succession  of  puffs  of  air.  The 
simplest  form  of  siren  is  a  large  circular  cardboard  disc, 
provided  with  perforations  arranged  in  circles  concentric 
with  the  disc  The  puffs  of  air  may  be  produced  by  blow- 
ing through  a  fine  nozzle  on  to  the  circle  of  holes  while  the 
disc  is  maintained  in  rapid  rotation.  In  order  that  the  dis- 
turbances produced  by  the  puffs  of  air  passing  through  the 
holes  may  be  periodic  (see  p.  218),  the  holes  must  be 
punched  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  the  disc 
must  be  driven  at  a  uniform  rate.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
water-supply  of  the  laboratory  is  sufficiently  high,  a  small 
water-motor  is  a  convenient  engine  for  driving  the  disc, 
which  must  be  mounted  on  an  axle  with  a  driving  pulley. 
If  the  diameter  of  the  disc  is  considerable,  so  that  a 
large  number  of  holes  can  be  arranged  in  the  circle,  a 
rotation  of  the  disc  giving  four  revolutions  per  second  is 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  note  of  easily  recognisable 
pitch.  The  revolutions  in  a  given  interval,  say,  one  minute, 
can  be  counted,  if  a  pointer  be  attached  to  the  rim  of  the 
disc,  and  arranged  so  that  it  touches  a  tongue  of  pai)er 
fixed  to  the  table  once  in  every  revolution.  The  number  of 
taps  on  this  paper  in  a  given  time  is  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  disc  Suppose  the  number  of  taps  in  one 
minute  is  n,  and  the  number  of  holes  in  the  circle  which  is 
being  blown  is  «,  then  the  number  of  puffs  of  air  produced 
per  minute  is  n  «,  and  hence  the  number  per  second  is 
N«/6a 

The  disc  is  generally  provided  with  a  scries  of  concen- 
tric rings  of  holes  differing  in  the  number  of  perforations  in 
the  circle,  so  that  a  variety  of  notes  can  be  blown  for  the 
same  rate  of  rotation  of  the  disc 

In  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  the  instrument  a  metal 
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disc,  which  is  perforated  with  holes  iirranged  in  concentric 
circles,  is  mounted  on  a  spindle  so  that  it  can  revolve 
parallel  and  very  near  to  the  lid  of  a  metallic  box,  which 
can  be  supplied  by  air  from  foot-bellows.  The  lid  of  this 
box  is  perforated  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  revolving 
disc,  but  the  holes  in  either  opposing  plate,  instead  of  being 
bored  perpendicularly  through  the  metal,  are  made  to  run 
obliquely,  so  that  those  in  the  upper  disc  are  inclined  to 
those  in  the  lower.  When  air  is  driven  through  the  box  it 
escapes  through  the  holes,  and  in  so  doing  drives  the  disc 
round.  The  disc  may  thus  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
rotation,  and  if  the  pressure  of  the  air  be  maintained  con- 
stant the  rotation  will  be  uniform.  In  driving  the  siren  a 
pressure-gauge,  consisting  of  a  U-tube  containing  water 
should  be  in  connection  with  the  tube  conveying  the  air 
firom  the  bellows  to  the  instrument ;  the  blowing  should 
be  so  managed  as  to  keep  the  pressure  of  wind  as  indicated 
by  this  gauge  constant 

The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  spindle  carrying  the 
revolving  disc  is  generally  indicated  on  two  dials — one 
showing  revolutions  up  to  a  hundred,  and  the  other  the 
number  of  hundreds — by  a  special  counting  arrangement. 
This  arrangement  can  be  tlirown  in  and  out  of  gear  at  plea- 
sure, by  pushing  in  one  direction  or  the  opposite  the  kn()l  )s 
which  will  be  found  either  in  front  or  at  the  sides  of  the  box 
which  carries  the  dials. 

Tlie  process  of  counting  the  revolution  of  the  spindle  is 
then  as  follows  : — First  read  the  dials,  and  while  the  rota- 
tion is  being  maintained  constant  by  keeping  the  pressure 
constant,  as  indicated  by  the  gauge,  throw  the  counting 
apparatus  into  gear  as  the  second  hand  of  a  watch  passes 
the  zero  point;  throw  it  out  of  gear  after  a  minute  has  been 
completed,  and  read  the  dials  again.  The  difference  of 
readings  gives  the  number  01  revolutions  of  the  spindle  in 
one  minute;  dividing  by  60  the  number  per  second  is 
obtained. 
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To  obtain  the  number  of  puffs  of  air  we  have  to  multiply 
by  the  number  of  holes  in  the  revolving  circle.  In  the 
modification  of  the  siren  by  Dove  there  is  a  series  of 
circles  of  holes,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut4)y  respectively 
pushing  in  or  pulling  out  plugs  in  the  side  of  the  box.  The 
number  of  holes  in  the  circles  opened  or  shut  by  the  re- 
spective plugs  is  stamped  on  the  head  of  the  plugs  them- 
selves. 

In  Helmholtz's  double  siren  *  we  have  practically  two  siren 
discs  working  on  the  same  spindle ;  the  box  of  one  of  the 
sirens  is  fixed,  while  that  of  the  other  is  capable  of  com- 
paratively slow  rotation.  By  shutting  off  all  the  holes  of 
the  one  box  this  siren  can  be  used  exactly  as  a  single  one. 

We  are  thus  furnished  with  a  means  of  producing  a  note 
of  any  pitch,  within  certain  limits,  and  of  counting  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  puffs  of  air  which  are  required  to 
produce  it.  The  note  produced  by  a  siren  is  not  by  any 
means  a  pure  tone  ;  the  upper  partials  are  sometimes  quite 
as  loud  as  the  fundamental  tone. 

To  measure  the  vibration  frequency  of  a  note  by  means 
of  the  siren,  the  pressure  of  air  from  the  bellows  must  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  siren  is  maintained  at  a  constant  rate  of 
rotation,  and  giving  out  a  note  whose  fundamental  tone  is  in 
unison  with  that  of  the  given  note,  one  circle  of  holes  alone 
being  open.  The  condition  of  unison  between  the  two  notes 
may  be  attamed  by  starting  with  the  siren  considerably  below 
the  necessary  speed,  and,  sounding  the  note  at  same  time, 
gradually  increase  the  speed  of  the  siren  until  beats  are 
distinctly  heard  between  the  given  note  and  the  siren. 
As  the  speed  of  the  siren  is  still  further  urged  the  beats 
become  less  rapid  until  they  disappear ;  the  blower  should 
then  keep  the  pressure  so  constant  that  the  note  of  the  siren 
remains  in  exact  unison  with  the  given  note,  and  while  this 
constancy  is  maintained  a  second  observer  should  measure 

'  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  ibis  iusiiuincnt,  see  Tyiidairs 
Si^usk/,  Lecture  IL 
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ihe  rate  of  rotation  of  the  spindle.  The  beats  which  will  be 
heard  if  the  note  of  the  sken  is  too  high  or  too  low  serve  to 
aid  the  blower  in  controlling  the  note  of  the  siren.  Suppose 
that  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  n,  and  the 
number  of  holes  in  the  open  circle  «,  then  the  vibration 
frequency  of  the  note  is  n  «/6o. 

The  method  of  procedure  with  the  simpler  siren  pre- 
viously described  is  similar.  The  speed  of  rotation  depends 
in  that  case,  however,  on  the  rate  of  driving  of  the  engine ; 
the  experiment  is  therefore  somewhat  simpler,  although  the 
range  of  notes  obtainable  is  rather  more  limited.  The  speed 
can  be  controlled  and  kept  steady  by  subjecting  the  driving 
sti'ing  to  more  or  less  friction  by  the  hand  covered  with  a 
leather  glove. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  beats  between 
the  given  note  and  the  first  upper  partial  of  the  note  of 
the  siren,  which  are  frequently  very  distinct,  for  the  beats 
between  the  fundamental  tones. 

The  result  of  a  mistake  of  that  kind  is  to  get  the  vibra- 
tion frequency  of  the  note  only  half  its  true  value,  since  the 
first  upper  partial  of  the  siren  is  the  octave  of  the  funda- 
mental tone.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  musical  per- 
ception to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  note  and  its 
octave,  but  if  the  observer  has  any  doubt  about  the  matter 
he  should  drive  the  note  of  the  siren  an  octave  higher,  and 
notice  whether  or  not  beats  are  again  produced,  and  whether 
the  two  notes  thus  sounded  appear  more  nearly  identical 
than  before. 

The  most  convenient  note  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  this 
experiment  is  that  given  out  by  an  organ-pipe  belonging  to 
the  octave  between  the  bass  and  middle  c's.  In  quality  it 
is  not  unlike  the  note  of  the  siren,  and  it  can  be  sounded  for 
any  required  length  of  time.  For  a  beginner  a  tuning-fork 
is  much  more  difficult,  as  it  is  ver)'  different  in  quality  from 
the  siren  note,  and  only  continues  to  sound  for  a  com* 
paratively  short  time.  ^ 


/, 
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If  a  beginner  wishes  to  find  the  vibration  frequency  of  a 
fork  by  the  siren,  he  should  first  select  an  organ-pipe  of  the 
same  pitch.  This  can  be  tested  by  noticing  the  resonance 
produced  when  the  sounding  fork  is  held  over  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  pipe.  Then  determine  the  pitch  of  the 
note  of  the  organ-pipe  by  means  of  the  siren,  and  so  deduce 
that  of.  the  fork. 

Experimefit, — Find  the  vibration  frequency  of  the  note  of 
the  given  organ-pipe. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Organ-pipe — Ut.  2 

(i)  By  the  Helmholtz  siren: 

Pressure  in  gauge  of  bellows,  5  iiiches. 

Revolutions  of  spindle  of  siren  per  minute,  648. 
Number  of  holes  open,  12. 
Frequency  of  note,  1 29. 

(2)  By  Ladd's  siren : 

Speed  of  rotation  of  disc,  36 turns  per  sec. 
Number  of  holes,  36. 
Frequency  of  note,  130. 

29.  Determination  of  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air  by 
Measurement  of  the  Length  of  a  Eesonance  Tube 
corresponding  to  a  Fork  of  known  Fitch. 

If  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  be  held  immediately  over  the 
opening  of  a  tube  which  is  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at 
the  other,  and  of  suitable  length,  the  column  of  air  in  the 
tube  will  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  fork,  and  thus  act  as  a 
resonator  and  reinforce  its  vibrations.  The  proper  length  of 
the  tube  may  be  determined  experimentally. 

If  we  regard  the  motion  of  the  air  in  the  tube  as  a 
succession  of  plane  wave  pulses  sent  from  the  fork  and 
reflected  at  the  closed  end,  we  see  that  the  condition  for 
resonance  is  that  the  reflected  pulse  must  reach  the  fork 
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again  at  a  moment  when  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  the 
opposite  of  what  it  was  when  the  pulse  started.  This  will 
always  be  the  case,  and  the  resonance  will  in  consequence 
be  most  powerful,  if  the  time  the  pulse  takes  to  travel  to  the 
end  of  the  tube  and  back  to  the  fork  is  exactly  half  the 
periodic  time  of  the  fork. 

Now  the  pulse  travels  along  the  tube  with  the  constant 
velocity  of  sound  in  air ;  the  length  of  the  tube  must  be, 
therefore,  such  that  sound  would  travel  twice  that  distance 
in  a  time  equal  to  one  half  of  the  periodic  time  of  the  fork. 

If  «  be  the  vibration  frequency  of  the  fork,  1  /«  is  the 
time  of  a  period,  and  if  /  be  the  required  length  of  the 
resonance  tube  and  v  the  velocity  of  sound,  then 

2/      I 


V      2n 

or 

v^^ln (i) 

In  words,  the  velocity  of  sound  is  equal  to  four  times  the 
product  of  the  vibration  frequency  of  a  fork  and  the  length 
of  the  resonance  column  corresponding  to  the  fork. 

This  formula  (i)  is  approximately  but  not  strictly  accu- 
rate. A  correction  is  necessary  for  the  open  end  of  the 
pipe ;  this  correction  has  been  calculated  theoretically,  and 
shewn  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  increasing  the  observed 
length  of  the  resonance  column  by  an  amount  equal  to  one 
half  of  its  diameter.^ 

Introducing  this  correction,  formula  (i)  becomes 

7'=4(/+r)«, (2) 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  resonance  tube. 

This  furnishes  a  practical  method  of  determining  v. 

It  remains  to  describe  how  the  length  of  the  resonance 

tube    may  be  adjusted   and    measured.    The    necessary 

capability  of  adjustment  is  best  secured  by  two  glass  tubes 

as  A,  B,. in  fig.  17,  fixed,  with  two  paper  millimetre  scales 

»  See  Lotfd  ^y)e^h'M  S^md^  foL  il  (  307  aod  X^'ve&di&  K. 
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beliind  them,  to  two  boards  airanged  to  sUdc  vertically  up 
and  down  in  a  wooden  frame  ;  the  tubes  are  drawn  out  at 
\\a.  17,  the  bottom  and  connected  by  india- 

rubber  tubing.  The  bottoms  of  the 
tubes  and  the  india-rubber  connec- 
tion contain  water,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  column  available  for  reso- 
nance is  determined  by  adjusting 
the  height  of  the  water.  This  is 
done  by  sliding  the  tubes  up  or 
down. 

The  position  to  be  selected  is 
the  position  of  maximum  resonance, 
that  is,  when  the  note  of  the  fork 
is  most  strongly  reinforced.  The 
_ ;  length  of  the  column  can  then  be 
read  off  on  the  paper  scales.  The  mean  of  a  large  number  of 
observations  must  be  taken,  for  it  will  be  noticed,  on  making 
the  experiment,  that  as  the  length  of  the  tube  is  continuously 
increased  the  resonance  increases  gradually  to  its  maximum, 
and  then  gradually  dies  away.  The  exact  position  of  maxi- 
mum resonance  is  therefore  rather  difficult  of  determination, 
and  can  be  best  arrived  at  from  a  number  of  observations, 
some  on  either  side  of  the  true  position. 

From  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  resonance  of  a 
tube  which  was  given  at  the  outset,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
note  will  be  similarly  reinforced  if  the  fork  has  executed  a 
complete  vibration  and  a  half,  or  in  fact  any  odd  number  of 
half- vibrations  instead  of  only  one  half-vibratioa  Thus,  if 
the  hmits  of  adjustment  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
be  wide  enough,  a  series  of  positions  of  maxiiimm  resonante 
may  be  found.  The  relation  between  the  velocity  of  sound, 
the  length  of  the  tube,  and  the  vibration  frequency  of  ihc 
forlc,  is  given  by 


zx-V\ 


(3) 


wherti  -t  is  sotae  inlegci. 
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This  gives  a  series  of  lengths  of  the  resonance  tube,  any 
two  consecutive  ones  differing  by  vjin. 

Now  vfn  is  the  wave-length  in  air  of  the  note  of  the 
fork.  So  that  with  a  tube  of  sufficient  length,  a  series  of 
positions  of  maximum  resonance  can  be  determined,  the 
difference  between  successive  positions  being  half  the  wave- 
length in  air  of  the  note  of  the  fork. 

Introducing  the  correction  for  the  open  end  of  the  pipe, 
the  formula  (3)  for  determining  the  velocity  of  sound  be- 
comes 

2.V+  I 

[The  most  suitable  diameter  of  the  tube  for  a  256  fork 
is  about  5  centimetres  ;  for  higher  forks  the  diameter  should 
be  less.] 

Expefiment, — Determine  the  lengths  of  the  columns  of  air 
corresponding  to  successive  positions  of  maximum  resonance 
for  the  given  fork  and  deduce  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Vibration  frequency  of  fork,  256  per  sec. 

Lengths  of  resonance  columns  : 

(i)  Mean  of  twelve  observations,  31  cm. 

(2)  »  »  M  97    » 

Radius  of  tube,  2*5  cm. 

Velocity  of  sound,  from  (i)  34,340  cm.  per  sec. 
„  „        from  (2)  34,000  cm.       „ 

30.  Verification  of  the  Laws  of  Vibration  of  Strings. 
Determination  of  the  Absolute  Pitch  of  a  Note  by 
the  Monochord. 

The  vibration  of  a  string  stretched  between  two  points 
depends  upon  the  reflection  at  either  end  of  the  wave  motion 
transmitted  along  the  string.  If  a  succession  of  waves 
travel  along  the  string,  each  wave  will  in  turn  be  tefli^ctfi^i 
at  tbe  ene  end  jmd  tnv^  back  alons  tiie  ^tnxv|^  «xA  \^ 


^}S. 
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reflected  again  at  ihe  otiier  end  ;  the  motion  of  any  point  of 
the  string  is,  accordingly,  the  resultant  of  the  motions  due 
to  waves  travelling  in  both  directions.  Premising  that  a  node 
Is  a  point  in  the  string  at  which  the  resultant  effect  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  waves  is  to  produce  no  change  of  posi- 
tion, and  that  a  loop  is  a  point  at  which  the  change  of  posi- 
tion due  to  the  same  cause  is  a  maximum,  it  is  evident  that 
if  a  string  is  to  remain  in  a  state  of  vibration  the  two  ends 
of  the  string  which  are  fixed  to  the  supports  must  be  nodes, 
and  it  follows  that  the  modes  of  vibration  of  the  string  must 
be  such  that  the  distance  between  the  two  ends  contains  an 
exact  multiple  of  half  the  length  of  a  wave,  as  transmitted 
along  a  uniform  string  of  indefinite  length  and  without 
obstacles. 

It  is  shewn  in  works  on  acoustics  *  that  a  wave  of  any 
length  travels  along  such  a  string  with  a  velocity  v  where 
z/=  v/f/w,  T  being  the  stretching  force  of  the  string  in  dynes, 
and  m  the  mass  of  a  unit  of  its  length  expressed  in  grammes 
per  centimetre. 

If  T  be  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  note,  and  X  its  wave 
length  in  centimetres,  we  have,  just  as  in  the  case  of  air, 

X=rT. 

If  n  be  the  vibration  frequency  of  the  note 

I 

T 


«=      , 


hence 


x=I'='    /I. 

n    n  V  /// 


The  distance  /  between  the  fixed  ends  of  the  string  being  an 

exact  multiple  of  -,  we  have 

2 


2«  V  m' 


where  x  is  some  integer. 

'  See  Lord  Rayleis^'s  Smfuf,  vol.  L  chap.  d.  ;  Thomson  and 
TAit,  £/emenis  0/ Natural  Phihsofhy^  K^^peadax  Vi,  ^.  i&v 
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Whence 

""^llV^n ^'^• 

It  is  this  formula  whose  experimental  verification  we  pro- 
ceed to  describe.  The  apparatus  usually  employed  for  the 
purpose  is  known  as  a  monochord  or  sonometer,  and  con- 
sists of  a  long  wooden  box  with  a  wire,  fixed  at  one  end  and 
stretched  between  two  bridges  by  a  spring  at  the  other,  or 
by  means  of  a  weight  hanging  down  over  a  pulley.  The 
one  bridge  is  fixed  at  the  fixed  end  of  the  string  ;  the 
other  one  is  movable  along  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  the 
length  of  the  vibrating  portion  of  the  string  can  be  read  off 
at  pleasure.  The  measurement  of  the  stretching  force  t, 
either  by  the  hanging  weight  or  by  the  stretching  of  a  spring 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  box,  is  rendered  difficult  in  con- 
sequence of  the  friction  of  the  bridge,  and  therefore  requires 
some  care.  The  pulley  itself  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
bridge  if  care  be  taken  about  the  measurement  of  length. 
For  a  fine  brass  or  steel  wire  a  stretching  force  equivalent  to 
the  weight  of  from  10  to  20  kilogrammes  may  be  employed. 
This  must  be  expressed  in  dynes  by  the  multiplication  of 
the  number  of  grammes  by  981. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  two  strings  stretched  on  the 
same  box,  one  of  which  can  be  simply  tuned  into  unison 
with  the  adjustable  string  at  its  maximum  length  by  an 
ordinary  tuning-key,  and  used  to  give  a  reference  note.  The 
tuning  can  be  done  by  ear  after  some  practice.  When  the 
strings  are  accurately  tuned  to  unison,  the  one  vibrating 
will  set  the  other  in  strong  vibration  also ;  this  property  may 
be  used  as  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  tuning.  W^e  shall  call 
the  second  the  auxiliary  string. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  metallic  strings,  as  the  pitch  of  the 
note  they  give  changes  less  from  time  to  time  than  is  the 
case  with  gut  strings. 

Referring  to  the  formula  (i),  we  see  IhoiV  vVvc:  tvo\.^  ^& 
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there  defined  may  be  any  one  of  a  whole  series,  since  x  may 
have  any  integral  value.  We  get  different  notes  on  putting 
X  equal  to  i,  2,  3  .  .  .  .  successively. 

These  notes  may  in  fact  all  be  sounded  on  the  same 
string  at  the  same  time,  their  vibration  numbers  being 
«,  2  /f,  3 «,  4«  .  .  .  .  and  their  wave-lengths  2/,  /,  2// 3, 
2//4  .  .  .  respectively.  The  lowest  of  these  is  called 
the  fundamental  note  of  the  string,  and  the  others  har- 
monics. These  may  be  shewn  to  exist  when  the  string 
is  bowed,  by  damping  the  string — touching  it  lightly  with 
the  finger — at  suitable  points.  Thus,  to  shew  the  existence 
of  the  first  harmonic  whose  wave-length  is  /,  bow  the  string 
at  one  quarter  of  its  length  from  one  end,  and  touch  it 
lightly  at  the  middle  point  The  fundamental  note  will 
be  stopped,  and  the  octave  will  be  heard,  thus  agreeing  in 
pitch  with  the  first  of  the  series  of  harmonics  given  above. 

To  obtain  the  second  harmonic  bow  the  string  about 
one-sixth  of  its  length  from  the  end,  and  touch  it  lightly 
with  the  finger  at  one-third  of  its  length.  This  stops  all 
vibrations  which  have  not  a  node  at  one  third  of  the  length, 
and  hence  the  lowest  note  heard  will  be  the  second  har- 
monic, which  will  be  found  to  be  at  an  interval  of  a  fifth 
from  the  first  harmonic  or  of  an  octave  and  a  fifth  from  the 
fundamental  tone.  We  may  proceed  in  this  way  for  any  of 
the  series  of  harmonics,  remembering  that  when  the  string 
is  damped  at  any  point  only  those  notes  will  sound  that 
have  a  node  there,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  cannot  be 
a  node  at  the  place  where  the  string  is  bowed  ;  hence  the 
place  for  bowing  and  the  place  for  damping  must  not  be  in 
corresponding  positions  in  different  similar  sections  of  the 
wave-curve ;  if  they  were  in  such  corresponding  positions 
the  damping  would  suppress  the  vibration  of  the  string  alto- 
gether. 

The  intervals  here  mentioned  may  be  estimated  by  ear, 
or  compared  with  similar  intervals  sounded  on  the  piano  or 
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We  shall  now  confine  our  attention  to  the  fundamental 
note  of  the  string.     Putting  ^=1  in  formula  (i)  we  get 

'''^Ti\/l (^)- 

We  have  first  to  verify  that  the  vibration  number  of  the 
note  varies  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  string  when  the 
tension  is  constant.  This  may  be  done  by  sliding  the 
movable  bridge  until  the  note  sounded  is  at  a  definite 
interval  from  the  note  of  the  auxiliary  string,  with  which  it 
was  previously  in  unison.  Suppose  it  to  be  the  octave,  then 
the  length  of  the  adjustable  string  will  be  found  to  be  one 
half  of  its  original  length  ;  if  a  fifth,  the  ratio  of  its  new 
length  to  its  original  length  will  be  2/3,  and  so  on ;  in  every 
cose  the  ratio  of  the  present  and  original  lengths  of  the 
string  will  be  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  interval. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  verify  that  the  vibration 
frequency  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  tension.  By 
loading  the  scale  pan  hung  from  the  pulley,  until  the  octave 
is  reached,  the  load  will  be  found  to  be  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  4  :  I,  and  when  the  fifth  is  obtained  the  load  will 
be  to  the  original  load  in  the  ratio  of  9  :  4. 

It  yet  remains  to  verify  that  the  vibration  frequency 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  ;//,  the  mass  per  unit 
of  length  of  the  string.  For  this  purpose  the  string  must  be 
taken  oflf  and  a  known  length  weighed.  It  must  then  be 
replaced  by  another  string  of  different  material  or  thickness, 
the  weight  of  a  known  length  of  which  has  also  been  deter- 
mined. Compare  then  the  length  of  the  two  strings  re- 
quired to  give  the  same  note^  that  is,  so  that  each  is  in  turn 
in  unison  with  the  auxiliary  string.  It  will  be  found  that 
these  lengths  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  masses  per  unit  of  length,  and  having  already  proved 
that  the  lengths  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  vibration 
frequencies,  we  can  infer  that  the  vibration  frequencies  atQ 
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inversely  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  masses  per 
unit  of  length. 

We  can  also  use  the  monochord  to  determine  the  pitch 
of  a  note,  that  of  a  fork  for  instance.  The  string  has  first  to 
be  tuned,  by  adjusting  the  length,  or  the  tension,  until  it  is  in 
unison  with  the  fork.  A  little  practice  will  enable  the  observer 
to  do  this,  and  when  unison  has  been  obtained  the  fork  will 
throw  the  string  into  strong  vibration  when  sounded  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the 
fork  is  in  unison  with  the  fundamental  note  and  not  one 
of  the  harmonics.  The  length  of  the  string  can  then  be 
measured  in  centimetres,  and  the  stretching  force  in  dynes, 
and  by  marking  two  points  on  the  wire  and  weighing  an 
equal  length  of  exactly  similar  wire,  the  mass  per  unit  of 
length  can  be  determined.  Then  substituting  in  formula  (2) 
we  get ;/. 

This  method  of  determining  the  pitch  of  a  fork  is  not 
susceptible  of  very  great  accuracy  in  consequence  of  the 
variation  in  the  pitch  of  the  note  of  the  string,  due  to  altera- 
tions of  temperature  and  other  causes. 

Experiment. — Verify  the  laws  of  vibration  of  a  string  with 
llie  given  wire  and  determine  the  pilch  of  the  given  fork. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Length  of  wire  sounding  in  unison  with  the  given  fork, 

63*5  cm. 
Stretching    force    (50    lbs.),    22,680    grammes    weight 

=  22680  X  981  dynes. 
Mass  of  25  cm.  of  wire,  '670  grammes. 
Vibration  frequency  of  fork,  227  per  sec. 

31.  Determination  of  the  Wave-length  of  a  high  Note  in 
Air  by  means  of  a  Sensitive  Flame.  (Lord  Rayleigh, 
Acoustical  Observations,  Phil  Mag.^  March,  1879.) 

For  this  experiment  a  note  of  very  high  pitch  is  re- 
quired     P«;bably  a  very  high  organ-pipe  or  whistle  might 
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be  employed,  but  a  simple  and  convenient  arrangement, 
the  same  in  principle  as  a  *  bird-call,*  consists  of  two  small 
parallel  metallic  discs,  fixed  so  as  to  be  a  short  distance — a 
millimetre  more  or  less — apart,  and  perforated,  each  with 
a  small  circular  hole  the  one  behind  the  other.  This 
pair  of  discs  is  then  fixed  on  to  the  end  of  a  supply-tube, 
and  air  blown  through  the  holes  by  means  of  a  loaded 
gas-bag  or  bellows.  It  is  convenient  to  connect  a  mano- 
meter with  the  supply-tube,  close  to  the  whistle,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  air  from  the  reservoir,  and  thus 
maintain  a  note  of  constant  pitch. 

Fig.  1 8  shews  a  section  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus. 
It  is  very  easily  constructed.     The  one  disc  can  be  fixed  to 

the  tube  of  glass  or  metal 
by  sealing  wax,  and  the 
other  adjusted  and  kept  in 
its  place  with  soft  wax. 

A  sensitive  gas  flame 
'flares*  when  a  note  of 
sufficiently  high  pitch  is 
sounded  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  thus  a  hiss,  or  the 
shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys 
is  generally  effective.  To 
obtain  a  sensitive  flame,  a 


Fig.  18. 


I 


/f»in  unnd. 


v^ 


pin-hole  steatite  burner  may  be  employed ;  it  must  be 
supplied  with  gas  at  a  high  pressure  (9  or  10  inches  of 
water)  from  a  gas  holder.  The  ordinary  gas  supply  of  a 
town,  which  gives  only  about  i  inch  pressure,  is  of  no 
use  for  the  purpose. 

The  tap — best  an  india-rubber  tube  with  pinch-cock — 
which  regulates  the  flame,  must  be  turned  on  until  the 
flame  is  burning  steadily  (it  will  generally  be  some  18  inches 
high),  but  just  on  the  point  of  flaring.  The  sound  of  the 
*  bird-call,'  described  above,  will  then,  if  it  be  high  enough^ 


T^ 
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make  the  flame  flare,  but  it  will  recover  its  steadiness  when 
the  sound  ceases. 

In  order  to  determine  the  wave-length  of  a  note  by  this 
apparatus,  a  board  is  placed  so  that  the  sound  is  reflected 
perpendicularly  from  its  surface.  Placing  the  nozzle  of  the 
burner  in  the  line  from  the  source  of  sound  perpendicular 
to  the  board,  and  moving  the  burner  to  and  fro  along  this 
line,  a  series  of  positions  can  be  found  in  which  the  effect 
of  the  sound  upon  the  flame  is  a  minimum. 

The  positions  are  well-defined,  and  their  distances  from 
the  board  can  be  measured  by  taking  the  distances  between 
the  board  and  the  orifice  of  the  burner  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, and  referring  them  to  a  graduated  scale.  These 
positions  correspond  to  the  nodal  points  formed  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  incident  vibration  and  the  vibration 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  board.  The  distance 
between  consecutive  positions  corresponds  accordingly  to 
half  a  wave-length  of  the  incident  vibration.  The  wave- 
length of  the  note  sounded  is,  therefore,  twice  the  distance 
between  consecutive  positions  of  minimum  effiect  upon  the 
flame. 

The  distances  of  as  many  successive  positions  as  can 
be  accurately  observed  should  be  taken.  Each  observation 
should  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  the  mean  taken. 

Instead  of  the  sensitive  flame,  an  india-rubber  tube  lead- 
ing to  the  ear  may  be  employed,  and  positions  of  silence 
determined.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  this  case 
that  the  position  of  silence  for  the  ear  corresponds  to  a 
position  of  minimum  pressure-variation  at  the  orifice 
of  the  tube — that  is  to  say,  to  a  loop  and  not  to  a  node. 
The  distances  of  these  positions  of  silence  from  the  wall 
are,  therefore,  odd  multiples  of  quarter-wave-lengths  instead 
of  even  multiples,  as  when  the  sensitive  flame  is  used. 

Expetiment, — Determine  the  wave-length  of  the  given  note 
by  means  of  a  sensitive  flame. 
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Enter  results  thus : — 
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No.  of  posi- 
tion of  mini- 
mum  effect, 
reckoning 
from  tbo 
board 

Actual  observations  of  the  dis- 
tance in  mm.  of  the  nozzle  from 
the  board. 

Mean  of 
Observations 

Hdlf.Wave. 

Length  de- 
duced in 
Millimetres. 

I 
2 

3 
4 
5 

16.J,  16J,  16,  16 

31,  31},  32i,  31,  32 

47,  47L  46i,  47,  45i 
62,  62L  64,  60A,  62§ 

16-25 

31-5 

4675 
62*25 

785 

16*25 
1575 

15-6 
156 

155 

THERMOMETRY   AND    EXPANSION. 

The  temperature  of  a  body  may  be  defined  as  its  thermal 
condition,  considered  with  reference  to  its  power  of  com- 
municating heat  to  or  receiving  heat  from  other  bodies. 
This  definition  gives  no  direction  as  to  how  the  temperature 
of  a  body  is  to  be  measured  numerically.  We  may  amplify 
it  by  saying  that  if,  when  a  body  a  is  placed  in  contact  with 
another  body  b,  heat  passes  from  a  to  b,  the  body  a  is  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  b  ;  but  this  extension  only  indi- 
cates the  order  in  which  a  scale  of  temperatures  should  be 
arranged. 

In  order  to  measure  temperature  we  may  select  one  of 
the  effects  produced  by  an  accession  of  heat  in  a  particular 
instrument,  and  estimate  the  range  of  temperature  through 
which  that  instrument  is  raised  or  lowered  when  placed  in 
contact  with  the  body  whose  temperature  is  to  be  measured 
by  measuring  the  amount  of  the  effect  produced.  This  is 
the  method,  practically  adopted.    The  instrumtnl  v)Vv\c\\'\^ 
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so  used  is  called  a  thermometer,  and  the  branch  of  the 
science  of  heat  which  treats  of  the  application  of  such  in- 
struments is  called  thermometry. 

A  continuous  accession  of  heat  produces  continuous 
alteration  in  many  of  the  physical  properties  of  bodies,  and 
any  one  of  them  might  have  been  selected  as  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  thermometry.  Attempts,  which  have  met  with 
more  or  less  success,  have  been  made  to  utilise  several  of 
these  continuous  alterations  for  the  purpose.  The  change 
of  volume  of  various  liquids  enclosed  in  glass  vessels ;  the 
change  in  pressure  of  a  gas  when  the  volume  is  kept  con- 
stant, or  the  change  in  volume  when  the  pressure  is  kept 
constant ;  the  change  in  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  wire  ; 
the  change  in  the  electromotive  force  in  a  thermo-electric 
circuit ;  the  change  in  length  of  a  metallic  bar ;  the  change 
in  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  of  a  liquid  ;  change  of  shape 
of  a  spiral  composed  of  strips  of  different  metals,  as  in 
Br(^guet's  thermometer,  have  all  been  thus  employed. 

Of  all  these  methods  of  forming  a  system  of  thermo- 
metry, the  one  first  mentioned  is  by  far  the  most  frequently 
employed.  It  owes  its  general  acceptance  to  the  fact  that 
the  change  of  volume  of  a  liquid  in  a  glass  vessel  is  very 
easily  measured  with  great  accuracy.  Moreover,  if  it  were 
not  for  certain  slow-working  changes  of  very  small  magni- 
tude in  the  volume  of  the  glass  envelope,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later,  the  indication  of  such  an  instrument  would 
practically  depend  upon  the  temperature  and  upon  nothing 
else.  The  liquids  which  have  been  employed  are  mercury, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Mercury  can  easily  be  obtained  pure,  and 
remains  a  liquid,  with  a  vapour- pressure  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  for  a  wide  range  of  temperatures, 
including  those  most  frequently  occurring  in  practice.  Ether 
has  a  larger  coefficient  of  expansion,  but  can  only  be  used 
for  a  small  range  of  low  temperatures.  The  thermometers 
most  generally  in  use  are  accordingly  filled  with  mercury, 
and  the  expansion  of  mercury  in  a  glass  vessel  has  thus  been 
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adopted  as  the  effect  of  heat  to  be  em])l  »;^'ed  as  the  basis  of 
the  numerical  measurement  of  temperature. 

A  mercury  thermometer  consists  of  a  stem,  a  glass 
tube  of  very  fine  and  uniform  bore,  having  a  cylindrical  or 
spherical  bulb  blown  at  the  end.  The  bulb  and  part  of  tlie 
tube  are  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  top  of  the  stem  is 
hermetically  sealed,  when  the  bulb  is  so  heated  that  the 
whole  instrument  is  filled  with  the  liquid.  When  the 
mercury  cools  and  contracts,  the  space  above  it  is  left 
empty.  The  numerical  measurement  is  introduced  by 
marking  upon  the  stem  the  points  reached  by  the  mercury 
when  the  thermometer  is  maintained  successively  at  each  of 
two  temperatures  which  can  be  shewn  to  be  constant,  and 
dividing  the  length  of  the  stem  between  the  two  marks  into 
a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  These  two  fixed  tempera- 
tures are  usually  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  the 
temperature  of  steam  which  issues  from  water  boiling  under 
a  standard  pressure  of  760  mm.  They  have  been  experi- 
mentally shewn  to  be  constant,  and  can  always  be  obtained 
by  simple  apparatus  (see  §  33). 

The  two  marks  referred  to  are  called  the  freezing  and 
the  boiling  point  respectively,  and  the  distance  between 
them  on  the  stem  is  divided  into  100  parts  for  the  centigrade 
thermometer,  and  180  for  the  Fahrenheit,  each  part  being 
called  a  degree. 

On  the  former  the  freezing  point  is  marked  0°,  and  on 
the  latter  32".  The  remarks  which  follow,  when  inappli- 
cable to  both  kinds,  may  be  held  to  refer  to  the  centigrade 
thermometer. 

It  should  first  be  noticed  that  this  system,  which  supplies 
the  definition  of  the  numerical  measure  of  temperature,  is 
completely  arbitrary.  A  number  of  degrees  of  temperature 
corresponds  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  expansion 
of  mercury  in  a  glass  vessel  between  o**  and  100®.  Two 
quantities  of  mercury  will  doubtless  expand  by  the  same 
fraction  of  their  volume  for  any  given  ran^e  of  Vcm'^x^Wye^ 
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and  thus  two  mercury  thermometers,  similarly  graduated, 
may  be  expected  to  give  identical  indications  at  the  same 
temperature,  provided  each  tube  is  of  uniform  bore,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  glass,  as  referred  to  the  corresponding 
expansion  of  the  mercury,  is  uniform  for  each  instrument 
This  is  in  general  sufficiently  nearly  the  case  for  two  ther- 
mometers which  have  been  very  recently  graduated  But  a 
thermometer  filled  with  any  other  liquid,  and  agreeing  with 
a  mercury  thermometer  at  two  points,  cannot  be  expected  to, 
and  does  not  in  fact,  agree  with  it  for  temperatures  other 
than  those  denoted  by  the  two  points.  If  it  did  it  would 
shew  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  its  liquid  in  glass  was 
uniform  for  successive  intervals  of  temperature,  as  defined 
by  the  mercury  thermometer,  and  this  is  generally  not  the 
case. 

Even  the  conditions  necessary  for  two  mercury  thermo- 
meters to  give  identical  indications  at  the  same  temperature 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  satisfied.  In  the  first  place,  the  bore  of 
a  thermometer  is  not  generally  uniform.  The  variation 
may,  indeed,  be  allowed  for  by  calibration  (see  §  8),  so 
that  we  may  correct  the  indications  for  want  of  uniformity 
of  bore  ;  the  determination  of  the  corrections  in  this  way 
is  a  somewhat  tedious  operation.  Moreover,  the  volume 
of  the  glass  envelope  undergoes  a  slow  secular  change.  A 
thermometer  bulb,  when  blown  and  allow^ed  to  cool,  goes  on 
contracting  long  after  the  glass  has  attained  its  normal  tem- 
perature, the  contraction  not  being  quite  complete  even 
after  the  lapse  of  years.  If  the  bulb  be  again  heated,  the 
same  phenomenon  of  slow  contraction  is  rei>eated,  so  thai, 
after  a  thennometer  is  filled,  the  bulb  gradually  shrinks, 
forcing  the  mercury  higher  up  the  tube.  If  the  thermometer 
has  been  already  graduated,  the  effect  of  this  slow  contraction 
will  appear  as  a  gradual  rise  of  the  freezing  point. 

In  some  thermometers  the  error  in  the  freezing  point 
due  to  this  cause  amounts  to  more  than  half  a  degree, 
and  the  error  will  afTect  the  readings  of  all  temperatures 
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betwten  o**  and  too"  by  nearly  the  same  amount.  The  in- 
strument should,  therefore,  not  be  graduated  until  some 
considerable  time  after  being  filled ;  but  even  when  this 
precaution  is  taken  the  change  in  the  zero  point  is  not 
completely  eliminated,  but  only  considerably  diminished. 
A  corresponding  small  change  of  the  zero  point  is  set 
up  whenever  the  thermometer  is  raised  to  the  boiling 
point 

ITie  reading  of  a  mercury  thermometer  does  not,  there- 
fore, give  an  indication  of  temperature  which  will  be  clearly 
understood  by  persons  who  do  not  measure  temperatures 
by  that  particular  thermometer.  To  ensure  the  reading 
being  comparable  with  those  of  other  instruments,  the  tube 
must  have  been  calibrated,  and  the  fixed  points  quite  recently 
re-determined,  and  the  readings  thus  corrected ;  or,  adopt- 
ing another  and  more  usual  method,  the  individual  ther- 
mometer in  question  may  be  compared  experimentally  with 
some  instrument  generally  accepted  as  a  standard.  A  set 
of  such  are  kept  at  the  Kew  Observatory ;  they  have 
been  very  carefully  made  and  calibrated,  and  their  fixed 
points  are  repeatedly  determined,  and  a  standard  scale  is 
thus  established.  With  one  or  more  of  these  standards  any 
thermometer  can  be  compared  by  immersing  them  in  water 
which  is  kept  well  stirred,  and  taking  simultaneous  readings 
of  the  two  at  successive  intervals  of  temperature.  In  this 
way  a  table  of  corrections  is  formed  for  the  thermometer 
which  is  tested,  and  its  indications  can  be  referred  to  the 
Kew  standard  by  means  of  the  table.  However,  the 
secular  contraction  of  the  bulb  may  still  be  going  on  ;  but 
to  allow  for  any  contraction  subsequent  to  the  Kew  com- 
parison, it  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  if  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  freezing  point,  and  in  that  case  consider  that 
an  equal  change  has  taken  place  for  every  temperature,  and 
that,  therefore,  each  correction  on  the  table  is  changed  by 
that  amount 

A  specimen  table  of  Kew  corrections  is  appendti^L  9&  ^tv 
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example  of  the  way  in  which  this  method  of  referring  ther- 
mometers to  a  common  standard  is  worked. 

Thbr.  Form.  D. 

KEW  OBSERVATORY.— Certificate  of  Examination. 

Centigrade  Thermometer.— No.  /^^/^  k/&,6/,  <f(f^^. 
by   ^,    Kj^UfA^,    J:^}nacH. 

(VERIFIED  UNMOUNTED  AND  IN  A  VERTICAL  POSITION.) 

Corrections  to  he  applied  to  the  Scale  Readings,  determined  by 

comparison  with  the  Standard  instruments  at  the  Kew  Obiervatofy, 

o  o 

At    o "O'l 

5 -O'l 

lo — O'f 

15 -O'i 

20 — 0*2 

25 —0-2 

30 —0'2 

35 -0*4 

Note^\,—Wh.tu  the  sign  of  the  Correction  is  +,  the  quantity  is  to  be  added  to  the 
observed  reading,  and  when  —  to  be  subtracted  from  it. 

II. — Mercurial  Thermometers  are  liable,  through  age,  to  read  too  high ;  this 
instrument  ought,  therefore,  at  some  future  date,  to  be  again  tested  at  the  melt- 
ing point  of  ice,  and  if  its  reading  at  that  point  be  found  different  from  the  one 
now  given,  an  appropriate  correction  should  be  applied  to  all  the  above  points. 

Kew  Observatory, 

Superintendent. 
MST.  500— 5  78. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  principles  of  the  method  of 

measuring  temperatures  within  ^he  range  included  between 

the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.    In  order  to  extend 

the  /Measurement  beyond  these  limits  various  plans  have 
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been  adopted.  The  mercury  thermometer  is  sometimes 
used,  its  stem  beyond  the  limits  being  divided  into  degrees 
equal  in  length  to  those  within  the  limits.  A  thermometer 
divided  in  this  way  can  be  used  for  temperatures  down  to 
—  40%  and  up  to  350*  C.  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  difference 
in  the  expansion  of  different  specimens  of  glass  is  such  that 
at  the  higher  temperatures  two  thermometers,  similarly  gra- 
duated, may  differ  by  as  much  as  ten  degrees,  and  hence  the 
mercury  thermometer  thus  used  does  not  give  a  satisfactory 
standard.  Two  air  thermometers,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
properly  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  always 
give  the  same  readings,  and  thus  the  air  thermometer  has 
come  to  be  recognised  as  the  temperature  standard  for  high 
and  low  temperatures.  It  is  referred  to  the  mercury  standard 
for  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  and  intermediate  tem- 
peratures; thus  the  higher  temperatures  are  expressed  in 
centigrade  degrees  by  a  species  of  extrapolation,  using  the 
formula  for  the  expansion  of  a  permanent  gas  as  deter- 
mined by  observations  within  the  limits  of  the  mercury 
thermometric  standard. 

Other  methods  of  extrapolation  from  a  formula  verified 
by  comparison,  either  with  the  mercury  or  ah:  thermometer, 
have  sometimes  been  employed  with  more  or  less  success, 
in  order  to  determine  temperatures  so  high  that  the  air 
thermometer  is  unsuitable,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  tem- 
perature of  a  furnace.  In  the  case  of  Siemens'  resistance 
pyrometer,  a  formula  is  obtained  by  experiments  at  low 
temperatures,  expressing  the  relation  between  the  resistance 
*  of  a  platinum  wire  and  its  temperature  ;  the  temperatiu-e  of 
the  furnace  is  then  deduced  from  an  observation  of  the 
resistance  of  the  platinum  on  the  supposition  that  the 
formula  holds,  although  the  temperature  is  a  long  way  out- 
side the  limits  of  verification.  The  temperature  obtained 
in  some  manner,  generally  analogous  to  this,  is  often  ex- 
pressed as  so  many  degrees  centigrade  or  Fahrenheit.  It 
is  evident  that  numbers  obtained  by  diffeient  tclc^cA^  tc^^ 
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be  widely  different,  as  all  are  arbitrary.  At  present  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  if  two  different  instruments  on  the 
same  principle  give  comparable  results ;  and,  until  some 
more  scientific,  or  rather,  less  arbitrary,  method  of  measuring 
temperatures  is  introduced,  the  precise  numbers  quoted  for 
such  temperatures  as  those  of  melting  silver  or  platinum  must 
remain  understood  only  with  reference  to  the  particular 
system  of  extrapolation  adopted  to  extend  the  range  of 
numbers  from  those  properly  included  in  the  range  of  the 
mercury  thermometer,  namely,  those  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  water. 


32.  Construction  of  a  Water  Thermometer. 

The  method  of  filling  a  thermometer  is  given  in  full  in 
Gamett's  *Heat,'  §§  10-18,  also  in  Deschanel's^  or  Ganot's 
*  Natural  Philosophy,*  and  Maxwell's  *  Heat.' 

In  this  case  water  is  to  be  used  instead  of  mercury. 

One  or  two  points  may  be  noticed  : — 

(i)  The  tube  and  bulb  have  not  always  a  cup  at  the 
top  as  in  Garnett  (fig.  i).     When  this  is  the  case,  a  piece  of. 
wide  glass  tubing  must  be  drawn  out  to  serve  as  a  funnel, 
and  joined  by  means  of  clean  india-rubber  to  the  tube  of 
the  thermometer. 

(2)  It  would  be  difficult  to  seal  the  glass  tube  when  full 
of  water,  unless  it  has  been  previously  prepared  for  closing. 
After  the  bulb  has  been  filled,  but  before  it  is  again  heated 
to  the  high  temperature,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  is 
softened  in  a  blow-pipe  flame,  and  drawn  out  so  as  to  leave 
a  fine  neck  in  the  tube.  Then  the  bulb  is  heated  until  the 
liquid  rises  above  this  nec.k,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
tube  is  sealed  by  applying  a  small  blow-pipe  flame  at  the 
thinnest  part 

At  the  moment  of  sealing  the  source  of  heat  must  be 
removed  from  the  bulb,  otherwise  the  liquid  will  continue 
to  expand^  owing  to  the  rise  of  temperature,  and  will  burst 

'  Descfaanely  NoJtwnl  Philosophy^  ^.  a^^,  ^v<u 
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the  bulb.  The  safest  way  of  heating  the  bulb  is  to  put  it  in 
a  bath  of  liquid — melted  paraffin,  for  example,  or  water  if  the 
thermometer  be  not  required  for  use  near  the  boiling  point 
— and  apply  heat  to  the  bath  until  the  Hquid  in  the  thermo- 
meter reaches  beyond  the  neck.  Remove  the  source  of  heat 
from  the  bath  and  seal  off  the  tube  as  the  level  of  the  water 
sinks  past  the  narrow  neck. 

(3)  The  water  used  for  filling  the  thermometer  should  be 
distilled  water  from  which  the  dissolved  air  has  been  driven 
by  long-continued  boiling.  This  precaution  is  essential,  as 
otherwise  bubbles  of  air  separate  from  the  water  in  the  bulb 
and  stem  after  sealing,  and  this  often  renders  the  thermometer 
useless  until  it  has  been  unsealed  and  the  air  removed  and 
the  tube  re-sealcd. 

We  proceed  to  shew  how  to  use  the  thermometer  to  de- 
termine the  variation  of  volume  of  the  water. 

We  require,  for  this  purpose,  to  know  the  volume  of  any 
given  length  of  the  tube  and  the  whole  volume  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  thermometer. 

To  find  the  Volume  of  any  Length  of  the  Tube, 

Before  filling  the  thermometer,  introduce  into  the  tube  a 
small  pellet  of  mercury  and  measure  its  length,  which  should 
be  from  10  to  20  cm.  Then  warm  the  bulb  and  force  the 
mercury  out  into  a  beaker,  of  which  the  weight  is  known. 
Weigh  the  beaker  and  mercury,  and  get  by  subtraction 
the  weight  of  the  mercury.  Now,  we  may  take  the  density  of 
mercury  to  be  i3'6.  If,  then,  we  divide  the  mass  in  grammes 
by  this  number,  we  get  the  volume  in  cubic  centimetres. 

We  thus  find  the  volume  of  a  known  length — that  of  the 
pellet  of  mercury — of  the  tube,  and  from  this  can  determine 
the  volume  of  any  required  length.  For  greater  accuracy  it 
is  necessary  to  measure  the  length  of  the  same  pellet  of 
mercury  at  different  parts  of  the  tube,  thus  calibrating  the 
tube  (see  §  8). 

To  find  the  Volume  of  the  Water  which  is  contained  in  tJu 
Thermometer, 

Wafgb  the  bulb  and  tube  wheft  empty,  ti\ei^^€i^\\.^J©M^ 


. .  t 
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when  filled,  before  sealing  off.  The  difference  in  the  weights 
gives  the  number  of  grammes  of  water  in  the  bulb  and  tube, 
and  hence  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  water  in  the 
two  can  be  calculated. 

It  may  be  more  convenient  to  seal  off  before  weighing, 
but  in  this  case  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lose  any  of 
the  glass  in  the  act  of  sealing,  and  to  put  the  piece  of  glass 
which  is  drawn  off  on  the  balance  with  the  tube. 

Let  us  suppose  the  volume  of  i  cm.  length  of  the  tube 
is  -oi  c.c,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  water  contained  is 
4*487  c.c. 

After  sealing  the  tube  as  already  described,  immerse  it 
in  a  bath  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  noting 
that  temperature  by  means  of  a  thermometer ;  suppose  it  to 
be  15°  C 

Make  a  series  of  marks  on  the  tube  at  a  known  distance 
above  the  level  of  tlie  water  in  it ;  let  us  say  at  each  centi- 
metre. 

Now  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bath  until  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  tube  rises  to  these  marks  successively,  and 
note  the  successive  temperatures  as  indicated  by  the  other 
thermometer.  In  this  way  determine  the  temperatures 
corresponding  to  the  successive  steps  in  the  expansion  of 
the  water  estimated  in  fractions  of  the  original  volume.  Set 
out  in  a  diagram  points  representing  these  temperatures  and 
the  corresponding  volumes  in  the  manner  suggested  in 
cliap.  iii.,  pp.  50,  51.  A  continuous  curve  can  then  be 
drawn  passing  through  the  scries  of  points,  and  the  curve 
so  drawn  will  represent  approximately  the  true  course  of  the 
variation  of  volume  with  temperature,  of  the  water  relatively 
to  glass.  From  it,  the  mean  coefficient  of  relative  expansion 
for  any  interval  can  be  determined  by  dividing  the  change 
of  volume  during  the  interval  by  the  change  of  temperature, 
and  the  true  relative  coefficient  at  any  temperature  can  be 
inferred  from  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to 
the  curve  (at  [he  point  corresponding  to  that  temperature) 
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makes  with  the  temperature-axis  after  the  same  manner  as 
velocity  is  inferred  in  §   b.   chap,  v.*  p.  147. 

Experiment, ^T>tX.^xm\n^  by  means  of  a  water  thermometer 
the  thermal  expansion  of  water  relative  to  glass. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Length  of  pellet  of  mercury  15-3  cm. 

Weight  of  do.  2082  gm. 

Vol.  of  I  cm.  of  tube  'oi  c.c 

Vol.  water  initially  4487  c.c.  Temp.  15° 

Vol.  finally  4*587  c.c.  Temp.  70*^ 

Mean  coeff.  of  expansion  =  -000405  per  1°. 

33.  Thermometer  Testing. 

By  this  we  mean  determining  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer  which  correspond  to  the  freezing  point  of 
water  and  to  its  boiling  point  under  a  pressure  of 
760  mm. 

The  first  observation  is  made  by  placing  the  thermo- 
meter so  that  its  bulb  and  stem  up  to  the  zero  are  sur- 
rounded with  pounded  ice.  The  ice  must  be  very  finely 
pounded  and  well  washed  to  make  quite  sure  that  there  is 
no  trace  of  salt  mixed  with  it.  This  precaution  is  very  im- 
portant, as  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  certain  amount  of  salt 
with  the  ice,  and  a  very  small  amount  will  considerably  re- 
duce the  temperature. 

The  ice  should  be  contained  in  a  copper  or  glass  funnel 
in  order  that  the  water  may  run  off  as  it  forms.  The  ther- 
mometer should  be  supported  in  a  clip,  lest  when  the  ice 
melts  it  should  fall  and  break. 

The  boiling  point  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  for  the 
time  being  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  hypsometer, 
an  instrument  described  in  any  book  on  physics.^ 

The  thermometer  to  be  tested  must  be  passed  through 
the  cork  at  the  top  of  the  hypsometer,  and  there  fixed 

■Ganett,   ^tat^    \   12,    &c      Desdumel,    Natural  Philosophy, 
p.  248',  &c 
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so  that  the  100°  graduation  is  just  above  the  cork.  One 
aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  cover  of  the  hypsometer  is 
to  allow  the  steam  issuing  from  the  boiling  water  to  es- 
cape ;  to  the  other  aperture  is  attached  by  an  india-rubb«r 
tube  a  pressure  gauge,  which  consists  of  a  U-shaped  glass 
tube  containing  some  coloured  liquid.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within  the 
hypsometer  is  not  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  water  in  the  hypsometer  must  be  made  to  boil 
and  the  thermometer  kept  in  the  steam  until  its  indication 
becomes  stationary.     The  temperature  is  then  read. 

In  each  of  these  operations,  in  order  to  make  certain 
of  avoiding  an  error  of  parallax  in  reading  (i.e.  an  error 
due  to  the  fact  that  since  the  object  to  be  read  and  the  scale 
on  which  to  read  it  are  in  different  planes,  the  reading  will 
be  different  according  as  the  eye  looks  perpendicularly  on 
the  stem  or  not),  the  thermometer  must  be  read  over  the 
edge  of  a  card  or  by  a  telescope  at  the  same  height  as 
the  graduation  to  be  read.  If,  then,  the  thermometer  be 
vertical,  the  line  of  sight  being  horizontal  will  be  perpen- 
dicular to  it  (It  must  be  remembered  in  estimating  a 
fraction  of  a  division  of  the  thermometer  that  in  the  telescope 
the  image  of  the  scale  is  inverted.) 

We  thus  determine  the  boiling  point  at  the  atmospheric 
pressure  for  the  time  being.  We  have  still  to  correct  for  the 
difference  between  that  pressure  and  the  standard  pressure 
of  760  mm.  To  do  this  the  height  of  the  barometer  must 
be  read  and  expressed  in  millimetres.  We  obtain  from  a 
table  shewing  the  boiling  point  for  different  pressures,  the 
fact  that  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  boiling 
I)oint  of  1°  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  pressure  of  26*8 
mm.  We  can,  therefore,  calculate  the  effect  of  the  difference 
of  pressure  in  our  case. 

Suppose  the  observed  boiling  point  reading  is  99-5,  and 
the  height  of  the  barometer  752  mm.  \V^  ma.^  assume  that, 
>«r  small  differences  of  pressure  horn  \!tve  ^2iTv^^^^\^^^\a^^ 


-  V  ■ » ■ 
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the  difference  in  the  boiling  point  is  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  pressure ;  hence 

760  — 752 _  required  correction. 


268  1 


o 


8° 
/.  the  required  correction  =  — -  =  '3®. 

And  therefore  the  corrected  boiling  point  would  read 
99*8°  on  the  thennomcter. 

The  correction  is  to  be  added  to  the  apparent  boiling- 
point  reading  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  below  the 
standard,  and  vice  versd. 

The  difference  of  temperature  of  the  two  boiling  points 
depends  only  on  the  difference  of  pressure.  Also  an  increase 
of  pressure  of  i  mm.  of  mercury  produces  an  alteration  of 
the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  of  003 73°  C,  or  an 
increase  of  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  of  1°  corresponds 
to  a  pressure  of  26*8  mm.  of  mercury. 

Now  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  referred  to  water  is 
13*6,  that  of  dry  air  at  760  mm.  pressure,  and  15°  C. 
temperature  is  '001225.     Thus  the  pressure  due  to  i  mm. 

of  mercury  is  equal  to  that  due  to       ^^  —  mm.,  or  1  ifo2 

•001225 

metres  of  dry  air. 

But  a  rise  in  temperature  of  1°  corresponds  to  an  increase 
in  pressure  of  26*8  mm.  mercury  ;  that  is,  to  an  increase  of 
pressure  due  to  11*102  x  26*8  metres  of  dry  air. 

Thus,  the  boiling  point  alters  by  1°  C.  for  an  alteration 
of  pressure  equal  to  that  due  to  a  column  of  dry  air  at  15^  (j. 
and  of  297*5  nietres  in  height 

Experiments, 
(1)  Determine  the  freezing  and  boiliiii^  points  of  the  ^^iven 
thermometer. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 
Thermometer,  Hicks^  \^o.  14459. 
Freezing  point  —cP'i, 
Boiling  point  99^8, 
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The  following  additional  experiments  may  be  performed 
with  the  hypsometer. 

(2)  Put  some  salt  into  the  hypsometer  and  observe  the 
boiling  point  again. 

(3)  Tie  some  cotton  wick  round  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer, 
and  let  the  end  drop  into  the  solution.     Vide  Gamett,  §  13. 

(The  cotton  wick  should  be  freed  from  grease  by  being 
boiled  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  well 
washed.) 

(4)  Remove  the  water,  clean  the  thermometer,  and  repeat 
the  observation  with  a  given  liquid. 

Boiling  point  of  alcohol  is      79°. 

ether  37°. 


„  „  turpentine  130*^. 


(5)  Clean  the  thermometer  and  hypsometer,  and  remove 
the  apparatus  to  a  room  in  the  basement,  and  observe  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Take  the  apparatus  up  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  repeat, 
and  from  the  two  observations  determine  the  height  of  the 
building. 


34.  Boiling  Point  of  a  Liquid. 

A  liquid  is  usually  said  to  boil  at  a  temperature  /  when 
the  pressure  of  its  vapour  at  this  temperature  is  equal  to 
the  external  pressure/.  But  if  the  sides  of  the  vessel  be 
smooth  and  the  liquid  be  quite  free  from  dissolved  air,  or  if  it 
contain  salts  in  solution,  it  will  generally  not  boil  till  its 
temperature  is  higher  than  /. 

Suppose  the  liquid  to  boil  at  t^-\-Ty  then  the  vapour 
rising  up  at  this  temperature  will  exert  a  pressure  greater 
than  the  external  pressure  /.  Consequently  it  will  expand 
till  its  pressure  falls  to  /,  its  temperature  at  the  same  time 
falling  till  it  reaches  the  corresponding  temperature  /.* 

Hence  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  over  a  boiling  liquid 
under  a  given  pressure  /,  is  a  constant  quantity  under  all 

*  Maxwell,  Heat^  pp.  25  and  289, 
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circumstances,  and  is  called  the  boiling  point  of  the  hquid 
under  the  pressure  p. 

The  hypsometer  will  serve  todetenntne  the  boiling  point 
of  a  Uquid.  In  many  cases,  however,  when  the  quantity 
of  liquid  obtainable  is  small,  the  apparatus  described  below 
is  more  convenient 

The  liquid  is  put  into  the  outer  glass  tube  (a).  The  inner 
tube  (b),  made  of  brass,  is  then  restored  to  its 
place,  as  in  fig.  1 7,  and  the  whole  placed  on  a 
sand  bath  and  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner. 

When  the  liquid  boils,  the  vapour  will 
enter  by  the  aperture  o  into  the  tube  B,  and 
will  leave  b  by  the  glass  tube  d,  which  should 
be  connected  by  a  short  piece  of  india-mbber 
tube  with  a  condenser,  to  prevent  the  vapour 
entering  the  room. 

As  the  boiling  continues,  the  thermo- 
meter will  rise  at  first,  but  afterwards  remain 
stationary.  Enter  this  reading,  and  also  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  same  time. 


35-  Fusing  Point  of  a  Solid. 

The  method  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  determine  the 
fusing  point  of  a  solid  must  depend  on  several  considera- 
tions, as — 

(i)  Whether  the  temperature  can  be  registered  on  a 
mercury  thermometer;  i.e.  does  it  lie  between  —40°  C.  and 
+  35=- C? 

(3)  Does  the  solid  pass  directly  from  the  solid  :o  the 
liquid  state,  or  is  there  an  intermediate  viscous  condition  7 
If  so,  the  melting  point  may  be  taken  as  somewhere  between 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  solid  condition,  but  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  definite  temperature; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  the  substance  is  a  good  conductor 
of  best  If  it  b^  the  temperatore  of  a  vessel  containing  the 
substance  in  part  solid  will  be  very  neai\7  conSt3.iv\  \\  Vf^^ 
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properly  stirred.  This  is  the  case  with  ice  and  the  fusible 
metals  and  alloys.  For  bodies  which  are  bad  conductors  a 
method  has  to  be  adopted  as  occasion  requires.  We  give 
as  an  instance  the  following,  which  is  available  in  the  case  of 
paraffin  wax. 

The  thermometer,  when  dipped  into  the  melted  paraffin, 
is  wetted  by  the  liquid,  and  when  taken  out  is  in  con- 
sequence covered  with  a  very  thin  and  perfectly  transparent 
film  of  liquid  paraffin.  This  film  cools,  and  on  solidifying 
assumes  a  frosted  appearance  which  extends  rapidly  all  over 
the  part  of  the  thennonicler  that  has  been  immersed.  If 
the  bulb  of  the  thermonieter  is  sufficiently  small  for  us  to 
neglect  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  interior 
and  exterior  portions  of  the  mercury,  the  observation  of  the 
thermometer  at  the  instant  when  this  frosted  appearance 
comes  over  the  bulb  may  be  taken  as  the  melting  point  of 
paraffin.  The  only  error  likely  to  be  introduced  is  that 
mentioned  above,  viz.  that  the  temperature  of  the  paraffin  is 
not  the  mean  temperature  of  the  thermometer  bulb.  This 
can  be  rendered  smaller  and  smaller  by  taking  the  liquid  at 
temperatures  approaching  more  and  more  nearly  to  the 
melting  point  as  thus  determined,  and  its  direction  can  be 
reversed  if  we  allow  the  paraffin  to  solidify  on  the  bulb  and 
then  heat  the  bulb  in  a  beaker  of  water  and  note  the  tem- 
perature at  the  instant  when  the  film  becomes  trans])arent 
The  mean  of  this  temperature  and  that  deduced  from  tiie 
previous  experiment  will  he  the  mclling  point 

The  Ibllowing  is  another  method  of  ()l)taining  the  fusing 
l)oint  of  a  solid  such  as  paraffin.  Draw  out  a  fine  glass 
tube  a  millimetre  or  so  in  bore,  fill  it  with  melted  paraffin, 
and  allow  the  paraffin  to  solidify.  I\asten  the  glass  tube  to 
a  thermometer  by  an  elastic  band  or  otherwise,  the  part  of 
the  tube  filled  with  paraffin  being  close  alongside  the  ther- 
mometer bulb.  Immerse  the  thermometer  and  paraffin  in 
a  beaker  of  water  and  heat  it  gently,  keeping  the  water  well 
stirred.    When  the  paraffin  melts  it  becomes  transparent,  and 
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the  temperature  at  which  this  change  takes  place  can  he 
noted  with  considerable  accuracy.  Raise  the  temperature 
a  little  above  the  melting  point,  and  allow  the  bath  to  cool 
slowly.  When  the  paraffin  solidifies  it  becomes  opaque.  By 
alternately  healing  and  cooling  within  narrow  limits,  a  series 
of  values  of  the  melling  point  which  only  differ  very  little 
can  be  obtained  ;  the  mean  of  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
melting  point  of  paraffin. 


1  the  Freezing  Point. 

n  of  the  freezing  point 


K.  Effect  of  Dissolved  S 

For  the  more  accurate  delermini 
of  a  solution,  and  of  the  effect 
of  dissolved  salts  in  altering 
the  fusing  point,  the  following 
apparatus,  described  by  Beek- 
man,  may  be  used. 

The  glass  tube  a  (fig.  xxi) 
contains  a  delicate  thermometer     s' 
T,  a  stirrer  of  stout  platinum    ' 
wire,  and  the  liquid  to  beexperi- 
mented  on.      The  salt  whose 
effect  it  is  wished  to  study  can 
be  introduced  by  a  side  tube  b, 
sealed  on  to  a,  or  more  simply    \ 
through  a  glass  tube  passing 
through  the  cork  which  closes 
the  upper  end  of  a.    The  lube 
A  is  placed  inside  a  wider  lube 
c,   passing   through  a  cork  in 
the  open  end  of  c.    This  tubo 
merely  serves  as  an  air-jackut. 
C  passes  through  the  lid  of  a 
wide  glass  vessel  d,  which  con- 
tains water  or  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, the  temperature  of  which  shojid  be  some  5"  below 
the  fusing  point  of  the  liqmd  in  A.    The  bax\i  jiao  Oi^isxca 
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a  stirrer.  A  weighed  quantity  of  liquid  is  placed  in  a  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  being  kept  at  the  same 
time  well  stirred.  The  liquid  in  a  is  probably  thus 
cooled  below  its  freezing  point,  freezing  then  takes  place, 
and  the  thermometer  rises  suddenly  to  the  melting  point 
as  the  solid  separates  out. 

The  freezing  point  of  the  solvent — water,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  that  separates  out  on  freezing — is  thus  determined. 
A  known  quantity  of  the  substance  whose  effect  is  required 
is  introduced  through  the  side  tube  n,  and  the  experiment 
is  repeated.  The  effect  of  the  salt  in  modifying  the  freezing 
point  of  the  solvent  is  thus  found. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  Raoult  and  others  that,  for  a 
large  number  of  substances,  when  a  mass  of  the  substance, 
p  grammes,  is  dissolved  in  a  solvent,  the  mass  of  the  solution 
being  «^,  then  the  product  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
substance  multiplied  by  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point 
is  proportional  to  pjw,  so  that,  if  ///  be  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  salt,  A  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point,  and  k  a 
constant,  then  for  a  large  class  of  salts 

;;/  A  =  kp\w. 

This  law  may  be  verified  by  finding  the  depression  of 
the  freezing  point  produced  by  the  addition  of  various 
amounts  of  the  same  salt,  and  then  by  comparing  the  de- 
pression produced  by  dissolving  equal  quantities  of  different 
salts  so  as  to  form  solutions  of  equal  volumes.  The  quantity 
k  is  the  product  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  salt,  the 
depression  of  the  freezing  point  produced  by  the  solution 
of  one  gramme  of  salt  and  the  mass  of  the  solution. 

The  results  are  generally  stated  on  the  supposition  that 
;//  grammes  of  salt  are  dissolved  per  litre  of  the  solution. 
We  then  have 

p  =  ;//,  w  =  mass  of  one  litre  of  solution  \ 

.-.  w  A  =:  ^  ^i  ;  .-.  ^  =  ze;  A. 

w 

A  is  the  depression  produced  when  m  grammes  of  salt 
(^  being  the  molecular  'we\^\^  ax^  dasasi\N^^  \s\  \\!X\^  ^C 
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the  solvent.  Thus,  according  to  the  law,  A  should  be  con- 
stant. It  is  found  to  have  the  value  i*8°  C.  approximately. 
According  to  Raoult  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
constant  k^  the  absolute  temperature  of  solidification  t, 
and  the  latent  heat  l.  By  supposing  a  small  quantity  of 
the  liquid  taken  round  a  thermodynamic  cycle  at  the  tem- 
perature of  solidification,  he  shews  that  k  =  2T^/l.  This 
result  may  be  verified  if  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  the 
substance  be  known. 

Experiment. — Shew  that  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point 
of  a  solvent  due  to  the  presence  of  a  salt  is  proportional  to  the 
mass  of  salt  dissolved,  and  inversely  proportional  to  its  mole- 
cular weight. 

COEFFICIENTS   OF   EXPANSION. 

For  any  ordinary  substance,  with  the  exception  of  water, 
the  changes  of  volume  for  equal  increments  of  temperature 
are  so  nearly  equal  that  the  expansion  may  be  calculated 
from  a  coefficient  approximately  constant  for  each  substance, 
which  may  be  defined  as  follows  : — 

Definition, — A  coefficient  of  expansion  by  heat  may  be 
defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  change  of  a  volume,  area,  or 
length  per  degree  of  temperature  to  the  value  of  that  volume, 
area,  or  length  at  zero  centigrade. 

In  solids  and  liquids  the  expansion  is  so  small  that  in 
practice  we  may  generally  use,  instead  of  the  value  of  the 
quantity  at  zero,  its  value  at  the  lower  of  the  two  tempera- 
tures observed  in  the  experiment. 

For  solid  bodies  we  have  the  coefficients  of  linear,  super- 
ficial, and  cubical  expansion  depending  on  the  alteration  of 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness  (linear),  of  surface  (superficial), 
and  of  volume  (cubical)  respectively. 

Let  a,  \\  y  be  these  three  respectively,  and  suppose  the 
body  to  be  isotropic,  i.e.  to  have  similar  properties  in  all 
directions  round  any  given  point ;  then  it  can  be  sh&^w 
that  /3s=2  a,  y^sja. 
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For  consider  a  rectangle  the  sides  of  which  are  a  and  b. 
When  the  temperature  is  raised  by  /®  the  sides  increase 
respectively  by  /z  a  /  and  h  a  /,  so  that  their  new  values  are 
rt(i+a/)  and  ^(i+a  /).  Thus  the  area  is  ad{i-\-a  /)^,  or, 
since  a  is  very  small,  al>{i  +  2af).  But  if /3  be  the  co- 
efficient of  superficial  expansion,  the  new  area  is  ab{j  +/5/). 
Thus  we  have  /3=2  a. 

In  a  similar  way  considering  the  expansion  of  a  cube 
we  may  shew  that  7=3  «. 

For  liquid  bodies  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  coefficient 
of  cubical  expansion. 

Any  measurement  of  expansion  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

A  liquid  requires  to  be  contained  in  some  vessel,  and  thus 
we  have  to  consider  the  alteration  in  volume  of  the  vessel 
as  well  as  that  of  the  liquid  itself.  In  the  case  of  a  solid, 
any  cause  which  changes  the  temperature  of  the  body  to 
be  measured  probably  changes  that  of  the  measuring  appa- 
ratus and  causes  it  to  expand  also.  Our  measurements  will 
therefore  give  the  expansion  of  one  substance  relatively  to 
another.  Thus,  we  should  find,  mercury  and  most  liquids 
expand  considerably  as  compared  with  glass,  while  the 
metals  expand  greatly  in  comparison  with  wood  or  stone. 

Methods,  it  is  true,  have  been  devised  for  determining 
the  absolute  expansion  either  of  a  liquid  or  a  solid,  but 
tl  ese  are  too  complicated  for  an  elementary  course. 

We  shall  explain  how  to  determine  (i)  by  means  of  read- 
ing microscopes,  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  any 
solid  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  long  rod,  and 
(2),  by  means  of  the  weight  thermometer,  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  a  liquid  and  also  that  of  cubical  expansion  ot 
a  solid. 

In  the  case  of  a  gas  we  may  consider  either  the  altera- 
tion of  volume  under  constant  pressure  or  the  alteration  of 
pressure  at  constant  volume.  We  shall  describe  experi- 
mental  methods  of  measuring  these  two. 
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36.  Coefficient  of  Linear  Expansion  of  a  Bod. 

We  require  to  measure  the  length  of  a  rod,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  two  marks  on  it,  at  two  known  temperatures, 
say  15®  C.  and  100®  C. 

The  highest  degree  of  accuracy  requires  complicated 
apparatus.  The  following  method  is  simple,  and  will  give 
very  fair  results. 

A  thick  straight  rod  is  taken,  about  50  cm.  in  length, 
and  a  glass  tube  of  4  or  5  cm.  bore  and  somewhat  greater 
length  than  the  rod.  The  tube  is  closed  with  a  cork  at 
each  end,  and  through  each  cork  a  small  piece  of  glass  tubing 
is  passed,  and  also  a  thermometer.  Two  fine  scratches  are 
made  on  the  rod,  one  close  to  each  end,  at  right  angles  to 
its  length,  and  two  other  scratches,  one  across  each  of  the 
former,  parallel  to  the  length.  The  glass  tube  is  clamped 
in  a  horizontal  position  and  the  rod  placed  inside  it,  resting 
on  two  pieces  of  cork  or  wood  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
scratches  are  on  the  upper  surface  and  can  be  seen  through 
the  glass.  The  whole  should  rest  on  a  large  stone  slab — 
a  stone  window-sill  serves  admirably. 

The  piece  of  glass  tubing  in  one  of  the  corks  is  connected 
with  a  boiler  from  which  steam  can  be  passed  into  the  tube, 
the  other  communicates  with  an  arrangement  for  condensing 
the  waste  steam. 

A  pair  of  reading  microscopes  are  then  brought  to  view 
the  cross-marks  on  the  rod,  and  are  clamped  securely  to  the 
stone.  The  microscopes,  described  in  §  5,  should  be  placed 
so  that  they  slide  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  rod  \  this  can 
be  done  by  eye  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose. 

If  microscopes  mounted  as  in  §  5  are  not  available,  a 
pair  with  micrometer  eye-pieces,  or  with  micrometer  scales 
in  the  eye-pieces,  may  be  used. 

For  convenience  of  focussing  on  the  rod  which  is  in  the 
glass  tube,  the  microscopes  must  not  be  of  too  high  a  power. 
Their  sappbrts  should  be  clamped  down  to  th&  ^otv<^  ^x. 
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points  directly  behind  or  in  front  of  the  position  of  the 
microscopes  themselves,  to  avoid  the  error  due  to  the  ex- 
jxinsion  of  the  metal  slides  of  the  microscopes,  owing  to 
change  of  temperature  during  the  experiment. 

Call  the  microscopes  a  and  b  ;  let  a  be  the  left-hand  one 
of  the  two,  and  suppose  the  scale  reads  from  left  to  right. 
Turn  each  microscope- tube  round  its  axis  until  one  of  the 
cross-wires  in  the  eye-piece  is  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  rod,  and  set  the  microscope  by  means  of  the  screw 
until  this  cross-wire  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  cross 
on  the  rod. 

Read  the  temperature,  and  the  scale  and  screw-head  of 
each  microscope,  repeating  several  times.  Let  the  mean 
result  of  the  readings  be 

Temp.  A  B 

i5®C.  .  .      5'io6  cm.         4738  cm. 

Now  allow  the  steam  to  pass  through  for  some  time ; 
the  marks  on  the  copper  rod  will  appear  to  move  under  the 
microscopes,  and  after  a  time  will  come  to  rest  again. 

Follow  them  with  the  cross-wires  of  the  microscopes  and 
read  again.     Let  the  mean  of  the  readings  be 

Temp.  A  B 

100"  C.     .         .         .     5 '074  cm.         4780  cm. 

Then  the  length  of  the  rod  has  apparently  increased  by 
5-io6-5-o74  +  4-78o-4-738,  or  -074  cm. 

The  steam  will  condense  on  the  glass  of  the  tube  which 
surrounds  the  rod,  and  a  drop  may  form  just  over  the  cross 
and  hide  it  from  view.  If  this  be  the  case,  heat  from  a  small 
spirit  flame  or  Bunsen  burner  must  be  applied  to  the  glass 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  drop,  thus  raising  the  tempera- 
ture locally  and  causing  evaporation  there. 

Of  course  the  heating  of  the  rod  and  tube  produces 
some  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  stone  slab  and 
causes  it  to  expand  slightly,  thus  producing  error.  This  will 
be  very  slight,  and  for  our  purpose  negligible,  for  the  rise  of 
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temperature  will  be  small  and  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  the  stone  is  also  small. 

We  have  thus  obtained  the  increase  of  length  of  the  rod 
due  to  the  rise  of  temperature  of  85®.  We  require  also  its 
original  length. 

To  find  this,  remove  the  rod  and  tube  and  replace  them 
by  a  scale  of  centimetres,  bringing  it  into  focus.  Bring  the 
cross- wires  over  two  divisions  of  the  scale,  say  10  and  60, 
and  let  the  readings  be 

A  B 

4*576  cm.  5'2i3  cm. 

Then  clearly  the  length  of  the  rod  at  15®  is 

5o-(5-io6-4-576)  +  (4738-5-2i3), 
or 

48*995  cm. 

To  find  the  coefficient  of  expansion  we  require  to  know 
the  length  at  0°  C;  this  will  differ  so  little  from  the  above 
that  we  may  use  either  with  all  the  accuracy  we  need,  and 

the  required  coefficient  is  - — ^^^^ ,  or  •0000178. 

^  85  X  48*995 

Experiment^T^^\.txm\Xi^  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the 
given  rod. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Increase  of  length  of  rod  between  1 5®  and  100°        '074  cm. 

Length  at  1 5° 48*995  cm. 

Coefficient '0000178 

37.  The  Weight  Thermometer. 

The  weight  thermometer,*  consists  of  a  glass  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  drawn  out  to  a  fine  neck,  which  is  bent  so  that 
it  can  easily  dip  into  a  vessel  of  liquid. 

It  is  used  (i)  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
a  liquid  relatively  to  glass ;  (2)  to  determine  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  a  solid,  that  of  the  liquid  being  kno^tv. 

>  Ganett,  Hmi,  $$  Sc^  84.  Deschan(l,  /MuroZ  i^dloso^Ky^  ^.  a^v 
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For  (i)  we  first  fill  the  thermometer  with  the  liquid 
and  determine  the  weight  of  liquid  inside,  when  the  whole 
is  at  some  known  low  temperature,  e.g.  that  of  the  room 
or  that  of  melting  ice.  We  then  raise  the  thermometer  and 
liquid  to  some  higher  temperature,  that  of  boiling  water,  sup- 
pose. Part  of  the  liquid  escapes  from  the  open  end  The 
weight  of  that  which  remains  inside  is  then  determined,  and 
from  these  two  weights,  and  the  known  difference  between 
the  temperatures  at  which  they  respectively  fill  the  thermo- 
meter, we  can  calculate  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the 
liquid  relatively  to  the  glass. 

Our  first  operation  will  be  to  weigh  the  empty  glass 
tube,  which  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  Let  its  weight 
be  5 '62 1  grammes. 

We  now  require  to  fill  it. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  heated  gently  in  a  Bunsen  burner 
or  spirit  lamp,  being  held  during  the  operation  in  a  test-tube 
holder.  Its  neck  is  then  dipped  under  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  whose  coefficient  of  expansion  is  required — gljrcerine, 
suppose— and  the  tube  allowed  to  cool.  The  pressure  of 
the  external  air  forces  some  of  the  glycerine  into  the  tube. 
As  soon  as  the  liquid  ceases  to  run  in,  the  operation  is 
repeated,  and  so  on  until  the  tube  is  nearly  full.  It  is  then 
held  with  its  orifice  under  the  glycerine,  and  heated  until 
the  fluid  in  the  tube  boils.  The  air  which  remained  in  is 
carried  out  with  the  glycerine  vapour  and  the  tube  left  filled 
with  hot  glycerine  and  its  vapour. 

The  flame  is  removed  and  the  thermometer  again  cooled 
down,  when  the  vapour  inside  condenses  and  more  liquid 
is  forced  in  by  the  external  air  pressure.  If  a  bubble  of  air 
is  still  left  inside,  the  operation  of  heating  and  cooling  must 
be  repeated  until  the  bubble  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  tilting  the  thermometer  so  that  it  floats  up  into  the 
neck. 

There  is  another  plan  which  may  sometimes  be  adopted 
with  ddrantage  for  partially  filling  the  thermometer. 
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Place  it,  with  its  beak  dipping  into  the  glycerine,  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  exhaust.  The  air  is  drawn 
both  out  of  the  thermometer  and  the  receiver.  Re-admit 
the  air  into  the  receiver.  Its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
glycerine  forces  the  liquid  into  the  tube.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  by  this  method  to  get  rid  of  the  last  trace  of  air. 

Suppose  the  thermometer  is  filled ;  it  is  now  probably 
considerably  hotter  than  the  rest  of  the  room.  Hold  it 
with  its  beak  still  below  the  surface  of  the  glycerine  and 
bring  up  to  it  a  beaker  of  cold  water,  so  as  to  surround 
with  water  the  body  of  the  tube  and  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  necL  This  of  course  must  not  be  done  too  suddenly 
lest  the  glass  should  crack. 

Let  the  thermometer  rest  in  the  beaker  of  water — its 
orifice  still  being  below  the  surface  of  the  glycerine — and  stir 
the  water  about,  noting  its  temperature  with  an  ordinary 
thermometer. 

At  first  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  rise  a  little  ; 
after  a  time  it  will  become  steady,  and  the  tube  may  be 
removed.  Let  the  observed  temperature  be  15®  C.  We 
have  now  got  the  weight  thermometer  filled  with  glycerine 
at  a  temperature  of  15®  C. 

Weigh  the  tube  and  glycerine  ;  let  the  weight  be  16*843 
grammes.  The  weight  of  glycerine  inside  then  is  16*843 
—  5*621, or  ii'222  grammes. 

It  is  advisable  to  arrange  some  clamps  and  supports  to 
hold  the  tube  conveniently  while  it  is  cooling  in  the  beaker 
of  water. 

Instead  of  using  water  and  cooling  the  thermometer  to 
its  temperature,  we  may  use  ice  and  cool  it  down  to  a  tem- 
perature of  o®  C.  If  we  do  this  we  must,  as  soon  as  the 
tube  is  taken  out  of  the  ice,  place  it  inside  a  small  beaker 
of  which  we  know  the  weight,  for  the  temperature  will  at 
once  begin  to  rise  and  some  of  the  glycerine  will  be  driven" 
out  Thus  we  should  lose  some  of  the  liquid  before  we 
could  complete  the  weighing. 
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Our  next  operation  is  to  find  the  weight  of  liquid 
which  the  tube  will  hold  at  100°  C.  To  do  this  we  place 
it  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  water,  setting  at  the  same  time  a 
receptacle  to  catch  the  glycerine  which  is  forced  out. 
When  the  water  has  been  boiling  freely  for  some  time  take 
out  the  tube,  let  it  cool,  and  then  weigh  it.  Subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  glass,  let  the  weight  of  the  glycerine  be  10765 
grammes.  Thus  10765  grammes  of  glycerine  at  loo**  C. 
apparently  occupy  the  same  volume— that  of  the  thermo- 
meter— as  11*222  grammes  did  at  15°  C. 

The  apparent  expansion  for  an  increase  of  temperature 
of  85"  (from  15°— 100°)  is  therefore  '0425.  The  mean 
apparent  expansion  per  1°  C.  throughout  that  range  is, 
therefore,  '0425/85,  or  '00050.* 

This  is  only  the  coefficient  of  expansion  relatively  to 
glass,  for  the  glass  bulb  expands  and  occupies  a  greater 
volume  at  loo**  C.  than  at  15**  C. 

To  find  the  true  coefficient  of  expansion  we  must  re- 
member that  the  apparent  coefficient  is  the  true  coefficient 
diminished  by  that  of  the  glass — had  the  glass  at  100®  been 
of  the  same  volume  as  at  15**  more  glycerine  would  have 
been  expelled.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  may 
be  taken  as  '000026.  Thus  the  true  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  the  glycerine  is  '000526. 

To  obtain  the  temperature  when  we  take  the  tube  from 
the  bath  of  boiling  water,  we  may  use  a  thermometer,  or, 
remembering  that  water  boils  at  100®  C.  for  a  barometric 
pressure  of  760  mm.  of  mercury,  while  an  increasing  pressure 
of  26*8  mm.  of  mercury  raises  the  boiling  point  by  1°  C, 
we  may  deduce  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  water  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  barometric  pressure. 

It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
weight  thermometer  to  the  boiling  point  by  immersing  it  in 

*  A  very  convenient  form  of  weight  thermometer  for  accurate 
measurement  consists  of  a  small  flask  with  drawn-out  neck  provided 
iivith  a  tubular  collar  ground  to  fit  the  nock.  Sec  Shaw,  Practical 
JJ'i^rJtaJ  Cav.  Lab.,  p.  13. 
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the  steam  rising  from  boiling  water,  as  in  the  hypsometer.  A 
suitable  arrangement  is  not  difficult  to  make  if  the  labora- 
tory can  furnish  ahypsometer  somewhat  wider  than  the  usual 
ones,  with  a  good  wide  opening  in  the  top  of  the  cover. 

(2)  To  obtain  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  piece  of 
metal — iron,  for  example— relatively  to  glycerine,  we  take  a 
bar  of  the  metal  whose  volume  is  obtained  from  a  know- 
ledge of  its  weight  and  specific  gravity,  and  place  it  in  the 
tube  before  the  neck  is  drawn  out. 

The  bar  should  be  bent  so  as  only  to  touch  the  tube  at 
a  few  points,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill  the  tube 
wiih  the  glycerine. 

The  tube  is  filled  after  having  been  weighed  when 
empty,  and  the  weight  of  glycerine  in  it  at  a  known  tem- 
perature is  determined.  Let  the  temperature  be  o®  C  It  is 
then  raised  to  say  100"  C.  and  the  weight  of  the  glycerine 
within  again  determined.  The  difference  between  these 
two  gives  the  weight  of  glycerine  expelled. 

Let  us  suppose  we  know  the  specific  gravity  of  glycerine; 
we  can  obtain  the  volume  of  the  glycerine  originally  in  the 
tube  by  dividing  its  weight  by  its  density.  Let  us  call 
this  Vj.  We  can  also  find  the  volume  of  the  glycerine  ex- 
pelled ;  let  this  be  v^  and  let  v^  be  the  volume  of  the  iron, 
at  the  lower  temperature,  v,  the  volume  of  the  thermometer, 
/,  the  change  in  temperature,  a,  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  the  glycerine,  /3,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  metal, 
y,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  glass. 

Then  v=Vi+V2. 

"When  the  temperature  has  risen  f*  the  volume  of  gly- 
cerine is  Vi(i  +  a  /)  and  that  of  the  metal  is  V2(i  +/?/)  ;  thus 
the  whole  volume  of  glycerine  and  iron  will  be  v^(I-|-a/)-^- 
V2(I  +/?/).     The  volume  of  the  glass  is  v(i  +y  /). 

The  difference  between  these  must  clearly  give  the 
volume  of  glycerine  which  has  escaped,  or  v. 

Thus         V|(i-ho/)-f.v,(i+^^-v(i+y/)=z?. 

But  v=Vi+V|. 

TIiixs  F;(a-y)/+v,(i8— y'jfcat. 


/ 
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Vi(a— y)/is  the  volume  of  glycerine  which  would  have 
been  expelled  if  the  volume  of  the  tube  had  been  Vj;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  tube  had  been  such  as  to  be  filled  entirely 
with  the  glycerine  which  was  contained  in  it  at  the  first 
weighing.  This  can  be  calculated  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
weight  and  specific  gravity  of  the  glycerine  and  of  the  value 
of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  glycerine  relatively  to 
the  glass.  Subtract  this  from  the  volume  actually  expelled. 
The  difference  is  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  metal  rela- 
tively to  glass  for  the  rise  in  temperature  in  question.  Divide 
the  result  by  the  volume  of  the  metal  and  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature ;  we  get  the  coefficient  of  relative  expansion  of  the 
metal. 

Thus,  let  the  original  weight  of  glyceririe  be  11 '2  2 2  gms., 
then  the  amount  which  would  be  expelled,  due  to  the  rise 
of  temperature  of  the  glycerine  only,  will  be  '457  gramme, 
since  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glycerine  relative  to 
glass  is  -0005.  Suppose  that  we  find  that  '513  gramme  is 
expelled.  The  difference,  '056  gramme,  is  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  metal.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  glycerine 
as  1*30,  the  volume  of  this  would  be  '043  c.c.  Suppose 
that  the  original  volume  of  the  metal  was  5  c.c.  and  the  rise 
of  temperature  100°  C,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  given 
by  dividing  -043  by  500,  and  is,  therefore,  '000086. 

Experiments, — Determine  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the 
given  liquid  and  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  given  solid. 
Enter  results  thus  : — 


Weight  of  empty  tube 

5x36  gms. 

Weight  of  tube  full  at  1 5°-5 

.     11-58    „ 

„         „        „        loo^'-e 

.     "-32   „ 

Weight  of  liquid  at  15-5    . 

.      652   „ 

Weight  expelled 

•26   „ 

Coefficient  of  expansion  relative  to  glass  . 

•0004S8 

„          „          „          of  glass 

.        < 

-000026 

True  coefficient  of  expansion    . 

•        « 

.        -000514 

Similarly  for  the  second  experiment 


i.  The  Constant  Volnme  Air  Thermometer.  Setorminft> 
tion  of  the  Coefficient  of  Increase  of  Fressare  per 
degree  of  Temperature  of  a  Gas  at  constant  Volume. 

pThe  air  is  contained  in  a  closed  iiask  or  bulb,  which  caii 
Sieated  to  any  required  temperature.  From  this  a  tube, 
I  being  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  passes  vertically  down- 
's lo  a  reservoir  of  mercury,  into  one  end  of  which  a 
iger  is  fitted.  A  second  and  longer  vertical  tube  is 
D  screwed  into  this  reservoir.  On  the  tube  connecting 
f.bulb  with  the  reservoir  is  a  mark,  which  should  be  as 

r  the  buib  as  it  can  conveniently  be. 
WBy  means  of  the  plunger  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  this 
e  is  adjusted  until  it  coincides  with  the  mark,  the  bulb 
bg  kept  at  o"  C.  by  immersion  iji  melting  ice.  The 
y  at  the  same  time  moves  in  the  other  tube,  and  the 
^ce  of  level  of  the  two  columns  is  measured  by  means 
e  lea theto meter  or  of  scales  placed  behind  the  tubes. 
'  Let  this  difference  be  s'Sa  cm.,  and,  suppose  the  height 
t  the  barometer  to  be  7S'38  cm.,  then  the  pressure  on  the 
'^closed  gas  is  that  due  to  a  cohiinn  of  mercury  8i  cm.  in 

t  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  air  in  the  bulb 

Siild  be  free  from  moisture.     The  bulb  must,  therefore) 

have  been  thoroughly  dried  and  filled  with  dry  air  by  the  use 
of  the  three-way  cock,  drying  tubes,  and  air-pump,  as  already 
described,  (§  i6).  In  Jolly's  air-thermometer  ihe  three-way 
Lijck  is  permanently  attached  lo  the  tube  which  connects 
■lie  bulb  with  the  reservoir. 

The  bulb  is  next  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  which 

m  made  lo  boil,  or,  belter  still,  in  the  steam  from  boiling 

The  mercury  is  thus  forced  down  the   lube  con- 

Bcted  with  ihe  bulb,  liut  by  means  of  the  plunger  it  is 

3  back  until  it  is  level  again  with  the  mark.    At  the 

e  lime  it  rises  considerably  in  the  other  tube.     When 

r  boils  and  the  conditions  have  become  %\.ii^5^ft\a 
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diflerence  of  level  in  the  two  tubes  is  again  noted.  Suppose 
we  find  it  to  be  34*92  cm.,  and  that  the  barometer  has  re- 
mained unchanged. 

The  air  is  now  under  a  pressure  due  to  1 10*3  cm.  of 
mercury,  its  volume  remaining  the  same.  The  increase  of 
pressure,  therefore,  is  that  due  to  29*3  cm.,  and  the  coefficient 
of  increase  per  degree  centigrade  is 

-^5-3 — ,  or  '00362. 
81 X 100  ^ 

In  this  case  it  is  important  that  the  lower  temperature 
should  be  0°  C,  for  to  determine  the  coefficient  we  have  to 
divide  by  the  pressure  at  0°  C,  and  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  pressure  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  say 
15®,  is  too  great  to  be  neglected,  as  in  the  case  of  a  solid  or 
liquid. 

If  greater  accuracy  be  required,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  expansion  of  the  glass  envelope,  and  for  that  portion 
of  the  air  in  the  connecting  tube  which  is  not  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath. 

The  same  apparatus  can  be  used  to  determine  the  coeffi- 
cient of  increase  of  volume  at  constant  pressure  per  degree 
of  temperature. 

In  this  case  make  the  first  observation  as  before,  noting 
at  the  same  time  the  height  at  which  the  mercury  stands 
in  the  marked  tube.  Now  heat  the  bulb.  The  air  will 
expand  and  drive  the  mercury  down  the  one  tube  and  up 
the  other,  thus  increasing  at  the  same  time  the  volume  of 
the  air  and  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subject.  By  with- 
drawing the  plunger  the  mercury  is  allowed  to  sink  in  both 
tubes.  It  must,  however,  sink  faster  in  the  one  open  to  the 
external  air,  and  after  a  time  a  condition  will  be  reached 
in  which  the  difference  between  the  levels  in  the  two  is  the 
same  as  it  was  originally.  The  air  in  the  bulb  is  under  the 
same  pressure  as  previously,  but  its  temperature  has  been 
raised  to  100°  C.  and  its  volume  altered.  Observe  the  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  connected  with  the  bulb.    If 
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the  bore  of  this  tube  be  known,  the  change  of  level  will 
give  the  increase  of  volume  ;  hence,  knowing  the  original 
volume,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  per  degree  of  tempe- 
rature can  be  found. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  expansion  produced  in  a 
gas  by  a  rise  of  temperature  of  100®  C,  a  tube  of  large  bore 
is  required. 

The  method,  however,  as  here  described  will  not  lead  to 
very  accurate  results,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  insure 
that  the  air  in  the  bulb  and  that  in  the  tube  should  be  all 
at  the  same  high  temperature.  In  the  first  method,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  portion  of  tube  occupied  by  air  can  be 
made  very  small,  so  as  easily  to  be  jacketed  along  with  the 
bulb  and  kept  at  an  uniform  high  temperafure. 

The  method  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  air  in 
contact  with  the  mercury,  and  therefore  the  mercury  itself, 
is  at  a  different  temperature  in  the  two  parts  of  the  experi- 
ment The  density  of  the  mercury,  therefore,  is  different 
and  the  increment  of  pressure  is  not  strictly  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  level.    This  error  will  be  but  small 

We  have  described  the  experiment  as  if  air  was  the  gas 
experimented  with.  Any  other  gas  which  does  not  attack 
the  mercury  may  be  used. 

Experitnent,—T)tX.^xm\xi^  for  the  given  gas  the  coefficient  ol 
the  increase  of  pressure  per  degree  of  temperature  at  constant 
volume. 

Enter  results  thus:— 

Temperature  DiflTerence  of  level 

of  gas  of  mercury 

o®  C 562  cm. 

100®  C 34-92  cm. 

Barometer         .  .        .75*38  cm. 

G>efficient  of  expansion    .        .        "00362 
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L.  The  Constant-pressure  Air  Thermometer.  Determina- 
tion of  the  Coefficient  of  Increase  of  Volume  per 
degree  of  temperatore  of  a  Oas  at  constant  pressure. 

The  measurement  described  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  section  can  be  more  accurately  made  in  the  following 
manner : — 

A  glass  bulb  some  5  to  8  cm.  in  diameter  opens  into  a 
short  glass  tube,  which  ends  in  a  fine  point.  The  bulb  is 
weighed.  Suppose  the  weight  to  be  w  grammes.  It  is  then 
filled  with  dry  air,  as  in  the  last  section,  and  placed  in  a 
hypsometer  (§33),  with  its  open  end  projecting  through  the 
cork  at  the  top.  The  water  in  the  hypsometer  is  heated, 
and  after  a  time,  when  the  bulb  and  air  it  contains  have 
reached  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  the  point  is  sealed 
off.  If  great  accuracy  is  aimed  at  the  bulb  should,  while 
the  heating  is  in  process,  be  connected  with  drying-tubes 
through  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing.  This  will  prevent 
the  ingress  of  moisture  during  the  heating. 

The  temperature  of  the  steam  will  be  known  if  the 
height  of  the  barometer  during  the  experiment  be  read. 
Let  it  be  /|°. 

We  have  thus  obtained  a  mass  of  air  which  at  a  tem- 
perature of  t°  and  at  a  pressure  given  by  the  barometric 
reading  fills  the  bulb.  Now  cool  down  the  bulb,  and 
immerse  it  in  some  liquid  of  known  density.  When  under 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  break  off  the  point  of  the  tube, 
carefully  preserving  the  broken  fragments  of  glass.  Since 
the  bulb  has  cooled  down  the  pressure  inside  has  been 
reduced,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  forces  the  liquid 
inside. 

The  air  in  the  bulb  contracts.  Adjust  the  bulb  so  that 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  inside  is  level  with  that  of  the  liquid 
in  the  vessel,  and  leave  it  for  a  time  to  take  the  temperature 
of  this  liquid.     Let  this  be  t^^. 

The  pressure  inside  the  bulb  is  that  due  to  the  enclosed 
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air  together  with  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  liquid  used  at 
/.^°,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  If,  then,  the  vapour  pressure  of  the  liquid  be 
appreciable,  the  pressure  due  to  the  air  inside  is  not  the 
same  as  at  the  time  of  sealing.  For  this  reason  the  liquid 
used  is  generally  mercury,  which  has  a  very  small  vapour 
pressure.  We  may,  however,  employ  water  without  serious 
error,  and  correct  the  result  for  the  vapour  pressure  of  the 
water.  One  method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows  : — Note  the 
vapour  pressure  of  water  at  V  \  let  it  be  equal  to  d  centi- 
metres of  water  pressure.  If  t^  be  15°,  d  will  be  about 
17  cm.  Then  depress  the  bulb  in  the  water,  keeping  the 
point  down,  until  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  bulb  is  d  cm. 
below  that  outside  j  in  this  position  the  pressure  in  the  bulb 
exceeds  that  of  the  external  air  by  that  due  to  a  column  of 
water  d  cm.  in  height.  But  the  pressure  of  the  water  vapour 
in  the  bulb  is  that  due  to  d  cm.  of  water ;  thus  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  bulb  is  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Thus  the  air  in  the  bulb  at  the  volume  it  occupies  in  this 
position  and  at  a  temperature  of  t^  will  expand  when 
heated  to  /i**  so  as  to  fill  the  bulb. 

To  determine  the  volume  of  air  in  the  bulb,  close  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  with  the  finger  or  with  wax  and  lift- 
the  bulb  out  of  the  water ;  dry  the  outside  of  the  bulb  and 
weigh  again,  taking  care  to  include  the  small  fragments 
broken  off.  Let  the  weight  be  Wi  grammes.  Then  fill 
the  bulb  completely  with  water  by  treating  it  as  in  §37,  and 
weigh  again.     Let  the  weight  be  Wj  grammes. 

Then  Wj— w  gives  the  mass  of  water  which  fills  the  bulb, 
or,  taking  the  density  of  water  as  unity,  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  in  the  bulb;  while  w,— w  gives  the  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  of  water  which  were  in  the  bulb  when 
taken  from  the  water-bath.  The  difference  Wj— w,  is  there- 
fore the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  air  which  were  in 
the  bulb  at  a  temperature  of  t^  when  taken  out  of  the 
water-bath ;  and  this  volume  of  air  ex^ivd^  ^\  ^:^x&\36x^.^ 
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pressure  to  w^— w  at/|^  If,  then,  a  be  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  at  constant  pressure,  and  Vo  the  volume  of  the 
same  mass  of  air  at  o®  C.,  we  have 


Vq  — 


I -fa /a  "        i+a/i* 

And  from  this  equation  we  can  find  a. 
On  reducing  we  have 

W|— w 


a  = 


The  calculation  is  a  good  deal  simplified  if  Z..  is  zero, 

for  then  Wj— w,  is  the  volume  of  air  at  o°  C,  which  expands, 

on  being  heated  to  /j®,  to  w.^  — w.    Thusw^— w=(w2— Wj) 

(i+a/,). 

This  may  be  attained  by  using  water  cooled  down  to 

zero  as  the  liquid  in  which  the  bulb"  is' immersed,  and  this 

course  has  the  additional  advantage  that  the  correction  for 

vapour   pressure  is  thereby  greatly  reduced,   the  vapour 

pressure  of  water  at  o°  being  '46  cm.  of  mercurj',  or  about 

6*4  cm.  of  water,  and   the  error  committed  by  entirely 

neglecting  the  correction  will  be  only  about  ^Jy. 

Experiment. — Determine  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  at 
constant  pressure. 

Enter  results  thus :  — 

Height  of  barometer 
Temperature  of  steam,  /, 
Weight  of  empty  bulb,  w 
Temperature  of  water-bath,  /^ 
Weight  of  partly  filled  bulb,  Wj 
Weight  of  bulb  when  full,  w. 
Coefficient  of  expansion 


754-6  m. 
99-8° 
16-54 
15^ 
34-06 
93-22 
•00371 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CALORIMETRY. 

By  Calorimetry  we  mean  the  measurement  of  quantities  of 
heat  There  are  three  different  units  of  heat  which  are  em- 
ployed to  express  the  results  :  (i)  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  mass  of  water  from 
o°C.  to  i°C. ;  (2)  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  melt  unit 
mass  of  ice  ;  (3)  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  convert  unit 
mass  of  water  at  100®  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature. 
Experiments  will  be  detailed  below  (§  39)  by  which  the 
last  two  units  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  first, 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  normal  standard.  Calori- 
metric  measurements  are  deduced  generally  from  one  of 
the  following  observations  :  (i)  the  range  of  temperature 
through  which  a  known  quantity  of  water  is  raised,  (2)  the 
quantity  of  ice  melted,  (3)  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated 
or  condensed  ;  or  from  combinations  of  these.  The  results 
obtained  from  the  first  observation  are  usually  exprej^sed  in 
terms  of  the  normal  unit  on  the  assumption  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  raise  a  quantity  of  water  through  one 
degree  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  degree 
in  the  thermometric  scale.  This  assumption  is  very  nearly 
justified  by  experiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  raise  unit  mass  of  water  from  99°  C.  to 
100°  C.  is  said  to  be  i*oi6  nornal  units. 

The  results  of  the  second  and  third  observations  men- 
tioned above  give  the  quantities  of  heat  directly  in  terms  of 
the  second  and  third  units  respectively,  and  may  therefore 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  normal  units  when  the  relations 
between  the  various  units  have  once  been  established. 
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39.  The  Uethod  of  Kixture. 
Spedfie  Heat. 

In  this  method  a  known  mass  of  the  material  of  which 
the  specific  heat  is  required  is  heated  to  a  known  tempera- 
ture, and  then  immersed  in  a  known  mass  of  water  also  at  a 
known  temperature,  A  delicate  thermometer  is  immersed 
in  the  water,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  by  the 
hot  body  is  thereby  noted.  The  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  produce  a  rise  of  temperature  of  1°  in  the  calorimeter 
itself,  with  the  stirrer  and  thermometer,  is  ascertained  by  a 
preliminary  experimenL  We  can  now  find  an  expression 
for  ibe  quantity  of  heat  which  has  been  given  up  by  the 
hot  body,  and  this  expression  will  involve  the  specific  heal 
of  the  body.  This  heat  has  raised  the  temperature  of  a 
known  mass  of  water,  together  with  the  calorimeter,  stirrer, 
and  thermometer,  through  a  known  number  of  degrees,  and 
another  expression  for  its  value  can  therefore  be  found, 
which  will  involve  only  known  quantities.  Equating  these 
two  expressions  for  llie  same  quantity  of  heat,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  specific  heat  of  the  material.  I-et  M  be  the  mass 
of  the  hot  body,  t  its  temperature,  and  c  its  specific  heat; 
let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  water,  t  its  temperature  initially, 
and  6  be  the  common  temperature  of  the  water  and  body 
after  the  latter  has  been  immersed  and  the  temperature, 
become  steady ;  let  ot,  be  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter,  stirrer,  and  thermo- 
meter 1°.  This  is  numerically  the  same  as  the  '  water  equi- 
valent' of  the  calorimeter.  We  shall  explain  shortly  how  tO 
determine  it  experimentally. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  of  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  required  to  raise  the  tem[Jerature  of  a  given 
mass  of  the  substance  1°  to  the  quantity  of  lieat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  mass  of  water  x".  If  we 
adopt  as  the  unit  of  heat  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
Ui  raise  the  tempeiature  of  i  gramme  of  water  1°,  then  it 
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follows  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  number  of  units  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  i  gramme  of  that  substance  through  1°. 

The  mass  m  is  cooled  from  t°  to  ^^  The  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  by  this  is  therefore 

mc(t— ^), 

assuming  that  the  specific  heat  is  the  same  throughout  the 
range.  The  water  in  the  calorimeter,  the  calorimeter  itself, 
the  stirrer,  and  the  thermometer  are  raised  from  /°  to  ^°; 
the  heat  necessary  for  this  is 

for  w,  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  calorimeter,  stirrer, 
and  thermometer  i®,  and  the  unit  of  heat  raises  i  gramme 
of  water  i®. 

But  since  all  the  heat  which  leaves  the  hot  body  passes 
into  the  water,  calorimeter,  &c,  these  two  quantities  of  heat 
are  equal. 

Hence 

M  C  (t- ^)  =  (W  +  »«i)  (^- /) 

••  c-    M(T-^)         •  •  •  u; 

The  reason  for  the  name  *  water  equivalent'  is  now 
apparent,  for  the  value  found  for  m^  has  to  be  added  to  the 
mass  of  water  in  the  calorimeter.  We  may  work  the  problem 
as  if  no  heat  were  absorbed  by  the  calorimeter  if  we  suppose 
the  quantity  of  water  in  it  to  be  increased  by  ;//j  grammes. 
The  quantity  m^  is  really  tlie  *  cai)acity  for  heat '  of  the  calori- 
meter, stirrer,  and  thermometer. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  apparatus,  and  give  the 
practical  details  of  the  experiments. 

The  body  to  be  experimented  on  should  have  consider- 
able surface  for  its  mass  ;  thus,  a  piece  of  wire,  or  of  thin 
sheet,  rolled  into  a  lump  is  a  convenient  foncu    \V€^\^\V^ 
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and  suspend  it  by  means  of  a  fine  thread  in  the  heater. 
This  consists  of  a  cylinder,  A  (fig.  20),  of  sheet  copper, 
closed    at    both 
Fic, »,  ends,    but    with 

an  open  tube,  B, 
running  down 
through  the  mid- 
dle. Two  small 
tubes  pass 
through  the 
outer  casing  of 
the  cylinder;  one 
is  connected  with 
the  boiler,  and 
through  this 
steam  can  be 
sent ;  the  other 
communicates 
with  a  condenser 
to  remove  the 
waste  steam. 

The  cylinder 
can  turn  round  a 
vertical  axis,  D, 
which  is  secured  to  a  liorizouial  board,  and  the  board  closes 
the  bottom  end  of  the  central  tube.  A  circular  hole  is  cut 
in  the  board,  and  by  turning  the  cylinder  round  the  axis 
the  end  of  the  tube  can  be  brought  over  this  hole.  The 
upper  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  with  a  cork,  which  is  pierced 
with  two  holes  ;  through  the  one  a  thermometer,  p,  is  fixed, 
and  through  the  other  passes  the  string  which  holds  the 
mass  M.  The  thermometer  bulb  should  be  placed  as  close 
as  possible  to  h. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  is  now  allowed  to  flow 
through  the  outer  casing,  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  a  ;  the  ^linder  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
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lower  end  of  the  tube  in  which  m  hangs  is  covered  by  the 
board/  The  temperature  in  the  enclosed  space  will  rise 
gradually,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  becomes  steady, 
After  some  considerable  inter\'al  it  will  be  found  that  the 
thermometer  reading  does  not  alter,  the  mercury  remaining 
stationary  somewhere  near  100®. 

Note  the  reading ;  this  is  the  value  of  t  in  the  above 
equation  (i). 

While  waiting  for  the  body  to  become  heated  the  opera- 
tion of  finding  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  may 
be  proceeded  with. 

The  calorimeter  consists  of  a  copper  vessel,  e,  which  is 
hung  by  silk  threads  inside  a  larger  copper  vessel,  f.  Tlie 
outside  of  the  small  vessel  and  the  inside  of  the  large  one 
should  be  polished,  to  reduce  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 

This  larger  vessel  is  placed  inside  a  wooden  box,  o,  to 
the  bottom  of  which  slides  are  fixed.  These  slides  run  in 
grooves  in  the  wooden  baseboard  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 
box  can  be  pushed  easily  under  the  board  to  which  the 
heater  is  attached,  being  just  small  enough  to  slide  under  it. 
When  the  box  is  thus  pushed  into  position  the  calorimeter 
is  under  the  hole  in  the  board  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned ;  and  if  the  cylinder  be  turned  so  that  its  inner  tube 
may  come  over  this  hole,  the  heated  body  can  be  dropped 
directly  into  the  calorimeter,  l  is  a  sliding  screen,  which 
serves  to  protect  the  calorimeter  from  the  direct  radiation 
of  the  heater,  and  which  must  be  raised  when  it  is  required 
to  push  the  calorimeter  under  the  heater. 

A  brass  rod,  h,  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  box  g,  and 
carries  a  clip  in  which  a  delicate  thermometer,  k,  is  fixed. 
The  thermometer  bulb  is  in  the  calorimeter,  a  horizontal 
section  of  which  is  a  circle  with  a  small  square  attached  to 
it ;  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  square  part,  and  is  thus 
protectad  firom  injuiy  by  the  mass  m  when  it  is  immersed,  or 
by  the  stirrer.  The  stirrer  is  a  perforated  disc  of  copper^ 
with  a  vertical  steai    A  wooden  cover  Vvxh  9l  ^\.  vcv  \\ 
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tlirough  which  the  stirrer  and  thermometer  pass,  fits  over 
the  box  G.  There  is  a  long  vertical  indentation  in  the 
heater  a,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thermometer  can  fit 
into  this  when  the  box  g  is  pushed  into  position  under  the 
lieater.  Care  must  be  taken  to  adjust  the  clip  and  thermo- 
meter so  that  they  will  come  into  this  indentation. 

In  determining  the  water  equivalent  it  is  important  that 
the  experiment  should  be  conducted  under  conditions  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  those  which  hold  when  the 
specific  heat  itself  is  being  found. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  has  been  found,  either  from  a 
rough  experiment  or  by  calculation  firom  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance,  that  if  the 
calorimeter  be  rather  more  than  half  full  of  water  the  hot 
body  will  raise  its  temperature  by  about  4^  Then,  in  deter- 
mining the  water  equivalent,  we  must  endeavour  to  produce 
a  rise  in  temperature  of  about  4°,  starting  from  the  same 
temperature  as  we  intend  to  start  from  in  the  determination 
of  the  specific  heat 

Weigh  the  calorimeter.  Fill  it  rather  more  than  half  full 
of  water,  and  weigh  it  again.  Let  //;'  be  the  increase  in 
mass  observed ;  this  will  be  the  mass  of  water  in  the  calori- 
meter; let  /'  be  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The  experi- 
ment  is  performed  by  adding  hot  water  at  a  known  tempera- 
ture to  this  and  observing  the  rise  in  temperature.  If  the 
hot  water  be  poured  in  from  a  beaker  or  open  vessel  its 
temperature  will  fall  considerably  before  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  water  in  the  calorimeter.  To  avoid  this  there  is 
provided  a  copper  vessel  with  an  outer  jacket.  The  inner 
vessel  can  be  filled  with  hot  water,  and  the  jacket  i)revents 
it  from  cooling  rapidly.  A  coi)i)cr  tube  with  n  stopcock 
ixisses  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  bent  ver- 
tically downwards  at  its  open  end.  'J'his  tube  can  pass 
through  the  slot  in  the  covering  of  the  wooden  box  g  close 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter.  A 
thennometer  inserted  in  a  cork  in  the  top  of  the  vessel 
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serves  to  read  the  temperature  of  the  hot  water.  For  the 
present  purpose  this  may  be  about  30^  It  is  not  advisable 
that  it  should  be  much  higher. 

Turn  the  tap  of  the  hot- water  vessel,  and  let  some  water 
run  into  a  beaker  or  other  vessel ;  this  brings  the  tube  and 
tap  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  water  that  will  be  used. 
Turn  the  tap  off,  and  place  the  calorimeter,  which  should  be 
in  the  wooden  box,  with  the  thermometer  and  stirrer  in 
position,  underneath  the  tube,  and  then  turn  the  tap  again, 
and  allow  the  hot  water  to  run  into  the  calorimeter  rather 
slowly.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter 
rises.  When  it  has  gone  up  about  3®  stop  the  hot  water 
from  flowing.  Stir  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  well ;  the 
temperature  will  continue  to  rise,  probably  about  1°  more; 
note  the  highest  point  which  the  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
meter attains.  Let  the  temperature  be  ^'.  Note  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hot  water  just  before  and  just  after  it  has 
been  allowed  to  flow  into  the  calorimeter ;  the  two  will  differ 
very  little  ;  let  the  mean  be  'r'.  This  may  be  taken  as  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  water.  Weigh  the  calorimeter  again ; 
let  the  increase  in  mass  be  m'  grammes.  This  is  the  mass 
of  hot  water  which  has  been  allowed  to  flow  in,  and  which 
has  been  cooled  from  t'  to  ^.    The  heat  given  out  is 

m'(t'-^). 

It  has  raised  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter,  stirrer, 
&€.,  and  a  mass  m'  of  water  from  f  to  i9'.  The  heat  re- 
quired to  do  this  is 

and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  heat  given  out  by  the  hot 
water  in  cooling,  ;//i  being,  as  before,  the  required  water 
equivalent  -—-.—*—        - 

Hence 
and 


^  ; 
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In  doing  this  part  of  the  experiment  it  is  important  that 
the  apparatus  should  be  under  the  same  conditions  as  when 
determining  the  specific  heat  The  measurements  should 
be  made,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  calorimeter  in  the  box, 
and  the  initial  and  final  temperatures  should  be  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  same  in  the  two  experiments.  The  error  arising 
from  loss  by  radiation  will  be  diminished  if  the  experiment 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  final  temperature  is  as  much  above 
that  of  the  room  as  the  initial  temperature  was  below  it. 

Having  found  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter 
we  proceed  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance. 
The  mass  of  the  empty  calorimeter  is  known ;  fill  the  calori- 
meter with  water  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  full ;  weigh  it, 
and  thus  determine  ;;i,  the  mass  of  the  water.  Replace  the 
calorimeter  in  the  wooden  box  on  the  slides  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  take  the  temperature  of  the  water  two  or  three 
times  to  see  if  it  has  become  steady ;  the  final  reading  will 
be  the  value  of  /.  Note  also  the  temperature  of  the  thermo- 
meter p ;  when  it  is  steady  raise  the  slide  l,  and  push  the 
box  G  under  the  heater,  turning  the  latter  round  the  axis  d 
until  the  tube  b  is  over  the  hole  in  the  stand  Then  by  loosen- 
ing the  string  which  supports  it  drop  the  mass  m  into  the 
calorimeter.  Draw  the  box  back  into  its  original  position, 
and  note  the  temperature  with  the  thermometer  k,  keeping 
the  water  well  stirred  all  the  time,  but  being  careful  not  to 
raise  the  substance  out  of  the  water.  When  the  mercury 
column  has  risen  to  its  greatest  height  and  is  just  beginning 
to  recede  read  the  temperature.  This  gives  the  value  of  ^, 
the  common  temperature  of  the  substance  and  the  water. 

Thus  all  the  quantities  in  the  equation  for  the  specific 
heat  have  been  determined,  and  we  have  only  to  make  the 
substitution  in  order  to  find  the  value. 

The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  to  determine  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  a  liquid,  either  by  putting  the  liquid  into  a  very 
thin  vessel,  suspending  it  in  the  heater,  and  proceeding  in 
the  same  way,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  heat  emitted  by  the 
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vessel,  or  by  using  the  liquid  instead  of  water  in  the  calori- 
meter, and  taking  for  the  mass  m  a  substance  of  known 
specific  heat.  Thus  c  would  be  known,  and  if  m  be  the 
mass  of  the  liquid,  c  its  specific  heat,  we  should  have 

mc(t-^)  =  w^(^-/)  +  Wi(^-/). 
Hence 

—  mc(t— ^)  _  m^ 

/,  tf,  and  T  having  the  same  meaning  as  above. 

ExperimenL — Determine  by  the  method  of  mixture  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  the  given  substance,  allowing  for  the  heat  absorbed 
by  the  calorimeter  &c. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Name  and  weight  of  solid.    Copper  32*3  gms. 

Temp,  of  solid  in  the  heater     .        .  99*5  C. 

Weight  of  water        ....  65*4  gms. 

Initial  temperature  of  water     .        .  I2'0  C. 

Common  temp.         .  .        .  157  C. 

Water  equivalent  of  calorimeter  &c.      2*0 

Specific  Heat « "092. 

Latent  Heat  of  Water, 

Definition.- -The  number  of  units  of  heat  required  to 
convert  one  gramme  of  ice  at  o®  C.  into  water,  without  alter- 
ing its  temperature,  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  water. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  water  at  a  known  temperature  is 
contained  in  the  calorimeter.  Some  pieces  of  ice  are  then 
dropped  in  and  the  fall  of  temperature  noted.  When  the 
ice  is  all  melted  the  water  is  weighed  again,  and  the  increase 
gives  the  mass  of  ice  put  in.  From  these  data,  knowing  the 
water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter,  we  can  calculate  the 
latent  heat  of  the  water. 

The  ice  must  be  in  rather  small  pieces,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  melt  quickly.  It  must  also  be  as  dry  as  possible.  We 
may  attain  this  by  breaking  the  ice  into  fragments  and 
cutting  it  piece  by  picfce  into  th^  calodm^Xj^^Vs^r^cdNisw^^  ^*3l 
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from  each  piece  as  it  is  put  in  all  traces  of  moisture  with 
a  brush  or  piece  of  flannel. 

The  ice  may  be  lifted  by  means  of  a  pair  of  crucible 
tongs  with  their  points  wrapped  in  flannel.  These  should 
have  been  left  in  the  ice  for  some  little  time  previously,  to 
acquire  the  temperature  of  0°  C. 

Another  method  is  to  put  the  ice  into  a  small  basket 
of  fine  copper  gauze  and  leave  it  to  drain  for  a  few 
moments,  while  the  ice  is  stirred  about  with  a  glass  rod, 
previously  cooled  down  to  0°  C.  by  being  placed  in  ice. 
The  basket  is  put  into  the  calorimeter  with  the  ice.  The 
water  equivalent  of  the  basket  must  be  allowed  for,  being 
determined  from  its  mass  and  specific  heat. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  so  much  ice  into  the  water 
that  it  cannot  all  be  melted. 

The  formula  from  which  the  latent  heat  is  found  is 
obtained  as  follows  :  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  water  initially, 
T  its  tenii)LTature  ;  let ;//  be  the  mass  of  ice  put  in,  which  is 
given  by  the  increase  in  mass  of  the  calorimeter  and  con- 
tents during  the  experiment ;  let  ^  be  the  temperature  when  \ 
all  the  ice  is  melted,  m^  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calori- 
meter, and  L  the  latent  heat 

Then  the  heat  given  out  by  the  water,  calorimeter,  etc., 
in  cooling  from  t  to  ^  is 

This  has  melted  a  mass  m  of  ice  at  0°  C,  and  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  water  formed  from  0°  to  tf°. 
'i'he  heat  required  for  this  is 

ML   +    VlBy 

,\ML-^m6={iA-{-fni)  (r— ^), 

...L=5L±^(r-^)-^. 
/// 

The  temperature  of  the  water  used  should  be  raised  above 
that  of  the  room  before  introducing  the  ice,  and  noted  just 
before  the  ic^  is  immersed.     It  is  well  to  take  a  quantity 
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of  ice  such  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment  may  be  as  much  below  that  of  the  room  as 
it  was  above  it  initially.  We  may  calculate  this  approxi- 
mately, taking  the  latent  heat  of  ice  as  80. 

Thus  suppose  we  have  45  grammes  of  water  at  20®,  and 
that  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  15®.  Then  the  water 
is  to  be  cooled  down  to  10**,  or  through  lo"*. 

Thus  the  heat  absorbed  from  water  will  be  450  units. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  x  grammes  of  ice.    This  is 

melted,  and  the  heat  absorbed  thereby  is  80  x  ^.     It  is  also 

raised  in  temperature  from  0°  to  10%  and  the  heat  absorbed 

IS  XX  10. 

/.  80  jc+io  jp=  450. 

450 
^  =  32_=  5. 

90 

Thus  we  should  require  about  5  grammes  of  ice, 
(If  in  practice  we  did  not  know  the  latent  heat  of  the 
substance  experimented  upon  at  all,  we  should  for  this 
purpose  determine  it  approximately,  then  use  our  approxi- 
mate result  to  determine  the  right  quantity  of  the  substance 
to  employ  in  the  more  accurate  experiment.) 

Experiment, — Determine  the  latent  heat  of  ice. 
Enter  results  thus  : — 

Quantity  of  water     •        .        .47  gms. 
Temp,  water     ....    20° 
Mass  of  ice       .        .  .5  gms. 

Common  temp .        .        .        .10° 
Water  equivalent  of  calorimeter   3*5 
Latent  heat  of  water,  79. 

Latent  Heat  of  Steam, 

Definition. — The  heat  required  to  convert  a  gramme  of 
water  at  100°  C.  into  steam  without  altering  its  temperature 
is  called  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  100''  C. 

Steam  from  a  boiler  is  passed  in  to  a  weighed  quantity 
of  water  at  a  known  temperature  for  a  shotX  \xcci<^  ^tvi^  ^^ 
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rise  of  temperature  noted.  The  contents  of  the  calorimeter 
are  again  weighed,  and  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  water 
gives  the  steam  which  has  passed  in.  From  these  data  we 
can  calculate  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  by  means  of  a 
formula  resembling  that  of  the  last  section. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  water  in  the  calorimeter,  fH^  the 
water  equivalent,  r  the  tempeiature  initially,  0  the  common 
temperature  after  a  mass  m  of  steam  has  been  passed  in,.! 
the  latent  heat  of  steam. 

The  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the  steam  in  condens* 
tng  to  water,  which  is  then  cooled  from  100^  to  0^,  b 

ijn-\-m  (100—^. 
The  heat  required  to  raise  the  calorimeter  with  the  water 
from  r  to  0  is 

and  these  two  quantities  of  heat  are  equal 
Hence 

m 

In  practice  various  precautions  are  necessary. 

The  steam  coming  directly  from  the  boiler  carries  with  it 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  moreover,  in  its  passage  through 
the  various  tubes  some  steam  is  condensed.  Thus  water 
would  enter  the  calorimeter  with  the  steam,  and  produce 
considerable  error  in  the  result.  This  is  avoided  by  sur- 
rounding all  the  tubes  with  jackets  and  dr)'ing  the  steam. 
To  dry  the  steam  a  closed  cylindrical  vessel  is  employed, 
with  two  tubes  entering  it  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
hole  at  the  top,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  cork  carrying  a 
thermometer.  Inside  this  is  a  spiral  of  thin  copper  tubing  ; 
the  spiral  emerges  at  the  top  where  a  glass  nozzle  is  attached 
by  india-rubber  tubing,  and  terminates  at  the  bottom  in  a 
stop-cock. 

The  continuation  of  the  stop-cock  and  the  tube  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  are  attached  by  india-rubber  tubing  to  the 
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boiler;  the  lube  at  the  bottom  is  connecied  with  a  condenser. 
Thus,  on  putting  the  top  of  the  cylinder  into  connection 
with  the  boiler,  a  current  of  steam  passes  through  the  copper 
cylinder,  raising  it  and  the  spiral  inside  to  the  temperature 
of  1 00°. 

If  now  we  put  the  lower  end  of  the  spiral  into  communi- 
cation with  the  boiler,  the  steam  passes  through  the  spiral, 
emerging  through  the  nozzle.  The  spiral  being  kept  hot 
at  100",  the  steam  inside  it  is  freed  from  moisture  and  emerges 
from  the  nozzle  in  a  dry  state. 

The  nozzle  is  connected  with  the  spiral  by  means  of  a 
short  piece  of  indta-rubber  tubing.  This  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  cotton  wool ;  the  cylindrical  heater  is  placed 
inside  a  wooden  box,  and  surrounded  with  wool,  or  felt,  or 
some  other  non-conducting  substance. 

Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  boiler  itself 
to  dry  the  steam  ;  in  this  case  the  copper  spiral  is  placed. in- 
side the  boiler,  from  which  one  end  emerges.  The  other 
end  of  the  spiral  inside  the  boiler  is  open  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  The  steam,  before  emerging  from  the  boiler,  has 
to  circulate  through  the  spiral,  and  this  dries  it  thoroughly. 

The  calorimeter  may  conveniently  take  the  form  of  a 
flask,  or  pear-shaped  vessel,  of  thin  copjjer,  supported  by  silk 
threads  inside  another  copper  vessel.  Its  water  equivalent 
must  be  determined  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  described 
in  the  section  on  specificheat{p.  276).  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, il  must  be  remembered  that  the  steam  will  probably 
raise  the  water  to  a  temperature  considerably  higher  than 
is  the  case  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  a 
metal.  In  like  manner  the  temperature  of  the  hot  water 
)  used  in  finding  the  water  equivalent  should  be  considerably 
^  than  that  which  was  found  most  suitable  in  the  previous 

eriments ;  it  may  with  advantage  be  some  60°  to  70°. 
t  this  high  temperature  may  cool  considerably 
g  poured  into  the  calorimeter,  and  care  must  be  used 
it  loss  of  heal  from  this  as  far  as  ^o?.?.\ti\t. 
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In  allowing  the  steam  to  pass  into  the  calorimeter  the 
following  method  may  be  adopted : 

See  that  the  steam  passes  freely  from  the  nozzle,  and  note 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter ;  pinch  the 
india-rubber  tube  connecting  the  nozzle  with  the  calorimeter 
for  an  instant,  and  immerse  one  end  of  the  nozzle  under  the 
water,  then  allow  the  steam  to  flow  until  the  temperature 
has  risen  about  20^.  Raise  the  nozzle  until  its  end  is  just 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter ;  again  pinch 
the  india-rubber  tubing,  stoi)ping  the  flow  of  steam,  and  re- 
move the  calorimeter  ;  note  the  highest  point  to  which  the 
temperature  rises  ;  this  will  be  the  value  of  ^,  the  common 
temperature. 

By  pinching  the  tube  as  described  above,  the  steam  is 
prevented  from  blowing  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  calori- 
meter. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tube  be  pinched  and  the 
flow  stopped  while  the  nozzle  is  under  the  water,  the  steam 
in  the  nozzle  at  the  moment  will  be  condensed,  and  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  will  drive  some  water  up  into  the  nozzle, 
and  this  will  produce  error.  If  the  calorimeter  is  small  there 
is  some  danger  that  the  steam  from  the  nozzle  may  flow 
directly  on  to  the  thermometer,  and  thus  raise  its  tempera- 
ture more  than  that  of  the  surrounding  water.  This  may 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  calorimeter  of  sufficient  size. 
Another  method  of  avoiding  this  error,  and  one  which  will 
lead  to  more  accurate  results,  is  the  following,  which  has, 
however,  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  more  elaborate 
apparatus. 

The  calorimeter  contains  a  spiral  tube  of  thin  copper, 
ending  in  a  closed  vessel  of  the  same  material.  This  is 
completely  surrounded  by  water,  and  the  dry  steam  is  passed 
through  it  instead  of  into  the  water.  The  water  in  the  calori- 
meter is  kept  well  stirred,  and  the  heat  given  out  by  the 
steam  in  condensing  is  transmitted  through  the  copper  spiral 
and  vessel  to  the  water.  The  rise  of  temperature  is  noted  as 
before,  and  when  the  temperature  reaches  its  highest  point, 
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that  is  taken  as  the  common  temperature  of  the  water,  spiral, 
and  calorimeter.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  spiral  and 
vessel  is  determined  with  the  water  equivalent ;  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  spiral  at  the  end  gives  the  mass  of  steam  con- 
densed. (See  Regnault's  paper  on  the  '  Latent  Heat  of 
Steam.'    Mhnoires  de  V Academic^  T.  xxi.) 

The  calculation  is  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way. 

Experiment, — Determine  the  latent  heat  of  steam. 

Enter  the  results  as  below : — 

Weight  of  water  in  calorimeter  •       •       •        .  22i*3gms. 
Temp.         ....••        t        •   I4°'5  ^« 

Weight  of  steam  let  in 10*4  gms. 

Temp,  of  steam  given  by  thermometer  in  li  cater  100^ 

Common  temp,  of  mixture 41^  C 

Water  equivalent  of  cal 10*9 

Latent  beat  of  steam    .....  5327 

40.  The  Method  of  Cooling.    To  determine  the  Specific 

Heat  of  a  Liquid. 

A  known  weight  of  the  liquid  is  put  into  a  copper  vessel 
with  a  thermometer.  This  is  hung  by  means  of  silk  threads, 
like  the  calorimeter,  inside  another  copper  vessel  which  is 
closed  by  a  lid  with  a  cork  in  it  supporting  the.  thermometer. 
The  exterior  vessel  is  kept  in  a  large  bath  of  water  at  a 
known  temperature,  the  bath  being  k^pt  well  stined.  It  is 
intended  to  be  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the  room 
throughout  the  experiment ;  the  bath  is  simply  to  ensure 
this.  A  small  stirrer  should  pass  through  the  cork  which 
holds  the  thermometer,  to  keep  the  liquid  well  stirred.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  inner  vessel  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  outer  should  be  coated  with  lampblack. 

The  liquid  is  heated  up  to,  say,  70°  or  8o^  and  then  put 
into  the  calorimeter. 

Allow  the  liquid  to  cool,  and  note  the  intervals  taken 
by  it  to  cool,  through,  say,  each  successive  d^e^   \\.>^^ 
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rate  of  cooling  is  too  rapid  to  allow  this  to  be  done,  note 
the  intervals  for  each  5"  or  10®,  and  calculate  from  these 
observations  the  mean  rate  of  cooling  for  the  range  ex- 
perimented on,  say  from  70'  to  30''. 

Suppose  we  find  that,  on  the  average,  it  cools  3**  in  a 
minute.  Then,  if  the  liquid  weigh  25  grammes  and  its 
specific  heat  be  r,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  leaves  it  in  one 
minute  is  25  X3xr. 

Now  empty  the  liquid  out  from  the  calorimeter  and  per- 
form  a  similar  experiment  with  water  instead.  The  water 
should  fill  the  calorimeter  to  the  same  level,  and  be  raised 
to  the  same  temperature  as  the  liquid  previously  used. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  there  are  32  grammes  of  water, 
and  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  falls  through  '9  of  a 
degree  in  one  minute ;  thus  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
escapes  from  the  water  per  minute  is  32  x  '9  units. 

The  quantity  of  heat  radiated  from  one  surface  at  a  given 
temperature  to  another  at  a  constant  lower  temperature  de- 
pends solely  on  the  nature  and  material  of  the  surfaces  and 
the  temperature  of  the  warmer  surface.* 

In  the  two  experiments  described  above,  the  surfaces 
are  of  the  same  nature  ;  thus  the  rate  at  which  heat  escapes 
must  be  the  same  for  the  two  experiments  at  the  same  tem- 
peratures, 

/.  25X3x^=32X-9, 

^=•384. 

We  can  get  the  result  required  from  the  observations 
more  quickly  thus  :-  • 

Observe  the  time  it  takes  the  temperature  to  fall,  say, 
from  60®  to  55^  in  the  two  cases ;  let  it  be  ty  minutes  and 
/a  minutes  respectively. 

Then  the  fall  of  temperature  per  minute  in  the  two  cases 
respectively  is  5//,  and  s/Zj. 

The  amount  of  heat  which  is  transferred  in  the  first  case 

'  See  Gamett,  Heat^  ch.   ix.      Deschaoel,    Natural  Phihsophyr 
P'  399,  &C 
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,  is  5rM]//i,  and  in  the  second  it  is  SM,//,,  Mi,  m^  being  the 
masses  of  the  liquid  and  the  water  respectively.    Thus 

and 

The  effect  of  the  vessel  has  hitherto  been  entirely 
neglected.  Let  k  be  its  specific  heat  and  /;/  its  mass,  then 
in  the  first  case  the  heat  lost  is 

in  the  second  it  is 
Thus 


M]   /2       Ml  1/3         J 


Instead  of  calculating  the  quantity  km^  we  may  find  by  ex- 
periment the  water  equivalent  of  the  vessel  and  thermometer 
and  use  it  instead  oi  km. 

Experiment. — Determine    the  specific  heat  of  the  given 
liquid. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Weight  of  calorimeter        •        •  •    15*13  gnis. 

Weight  of  water 10*94   „ 

Weight  of  liquid         ...  .     13*20   „ 

Range  of  Time  of  cooling  of 

Temperature  Liquid  Water      Specific  heat  unoorrected 

70—65  115  sees.  130  sees.  733 

65-60  125    „  140    „  734 

60-55  150    „  170    „  733 

55-50  167    »  190    »  736 

Mean  specific  heat  (uncorrected  for  calorimeter) »     734 
Correction  for  calorimeter  ---013 

Specific  heat  of  liquid  «     721 
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M.  Method  of  Cooling.     Oraphic  Method  of  Caloulation. 

We  may  also  determine  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  body  by 
a  graphical  construction  in  the  following  manner: — Observe 
the  temperature  of  the  body  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  say 
every  30",  and  then  plot  a  curve,  taking  the  time  for  abscissa 
and  the  temperatures  for  ordinates.  The  curve  will  take 
the  form  of  that  given  in  fig.  xxii.    I^t  p  m,  p'm'  be  ordinates 

at  two  times  represented 
by  o  M  and  o  m'  ;  draw 
p'  R  parallel  to  o  M. 
Then  in  the  interval 
M  m'  the  temperature 
falls  by  p  R  ;  the  average 
rate  of  change  of  tem- 
perature during  that  in- 
terval is  p  r/r  p'.  When 
the  time  is  sufficiently 
small,  p  p'  coincides  with 
PT,  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  p,  and  the  ratio  p  r/r  p'  becomes  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  p  t  o ;  denote  it  by  0.  Thus  the  rale  of  cooling  at  any 
tenij)craturc  can  be  obtained  from  the  curve,  being  the  tan- 
gent of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  curv^e  makes  with 
the  time  line.  We  may  use  the  method  to  determine  the  radia- 
tion between  two  lamp-black  surfaces,  one  of  which  is  kept 
at  a  constant  temperature  while  the  other  cools  down.  In 
any  such  experiment  we  must  recollect  there  is  very  great 
loss  of  heat  l)y  convection,  which  we  cannot  avoid,  so  that 
the  numbers  obtained  are  not  a  true  measure  of  the  radia- 
tion. We  take  as  the  two  surfaces  those  of  the  calorimeter, 
already  described,  and  its  enclosing  vessel.  The  latter  being 
in  a  large  vessel  of  water  remains  constant  in  temperature. 
The  calorimeter  may  take  the  form  of  a  narrow  rectangular 
vessel,  having  considerable  surface  to  its  volume.  Let 
i/ic  surface  be  measured,  and  \c\.  \l  \i<i  n  ^^*  cxcv,  ^X^^^  -a. 
weighed  quantity  ofwattr  in  t\\e  ca\oTvn\<iV.«,^^^V\^^^^ 
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the  mass  of  water  together  with  the  water  equivalent  of  the 
calorimeter.  The  calorimeter  should  have  a  closely  fitting 
cover,  with  two  holes  for  the  stirrer  and  thermometer 
respectively,  and  the  outer  case  should  also  be  covered. 
Determine  the  temperature  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  keep- 
ing the  water  well  stirred,  and  by  plotting  the  results  find 
the  rate  of  fall  of  temperature.  In  drawing  the  curve  it  may 
be  more  convenient  to  change  the  scale,  and  to  represent 
n  seconds  by  one  horizontal  division  and  m  degrees  Centi- 
grade by  one  vertical  division.     In  that  case 

tan  0  =  —  X  Rate  of  fall  of  temperature  : 
m 

.*.  Rate  of  fall  of  temperature  =  -  tan  ^. 

Water  grm  degrees  per  second. 
Thus  the  heat  lost  per  second  by  the  water  and  calorimeter 

in  cooling  is  m  x  -  tan  0.    And  if  r  is  the  excess  of  the 

Tt 

radiation  per  unit  area  emitted  by  the  hot  calorimeter  over 
that  received  from  the  enclosure, 

R.  A  =  M  -  tan0  . 

/,  R  =     -  tan  0. 
A  « 

We  may  also  find  the  radiation -difference  for  a  differ- 
ence of  temperature  of  1°  by  dividing  r  by  the  excess  of  the 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  over  that  of  the  enclosure, 
and  thus  test  Newton's  law  of  cooling. 

Experiment, — Plot  a  curve  of  cooling  for  the  given  calori- 
meter, and  determine  from  your  results  the  radiation  per  unit 
area  between  the  surfaces  at  various  temperatures. 

Enter  results  thus : — 

Temperature  of  outer  bath        .        .  .15** 

Area  of  calorimeter,  A       .        .        •  .     130*3  sq.  cm. 

Mass  of  water -h  water  equivalent,  H  .     ^(i-^^gccu 

^*       .       .1  n  .  .       •  a^ 

R  =r  x>276  tan  4>. 
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Temperature  of 
Calorimeter 

Differenc<%  of 

Value  of  R 

Tan^ 

R 

Temperaturo 

per  i"^ 

90" 

•94 

•02596 

75" 

•POO346 

80° 

•65 

•01794 

65' 

276 

70" 

•54 

•01 49 1 

55' 

271 

60° 

•44 

•01215 

45° 

270 

so" 

'IZ 

•00912 

35° 

260 

N.  Determination  of  the  Meclianical  Equivalent  of  Heat 

The  apparatus  (fig.  xxiii)  consists  of  a  strong  casting, 
supporting  a  vertical  spindle  which  works  in  bearings,  and 


Fig.  xxiii. 


PCI 


which  can  be  driven  by  a  large  hand-wheel.  There  is  a 
driving-pulley  a  on  the  axle,  and  near  it  two  small  pulleys  b 
for  guiding  the  driving-cord  to  the  hand-wheel.  The  cord 
must  pass  over  the  top  of  the  lower  wheel  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hand-wheel,  and  under  the  higher  wheel  to  the  top  of 
the  hand -wheel. 

Above  the  driving-pulley  is  fixed  a  screw,  which  gears 
into  a  cog-wheel  having  100  teeth,  so  that  the  cog  wheel 
advances  one  tooth  for  each  revolution  of  the  axle.  An 
index  is  fixed  so  that  we  can  tell  when  100  revolutions  have 
been  compieitdi.  At  the  top  of  the  spindle  is  fixed  a  cast- 
iron  cup  c,  lined  with  cork.  T\\^  c\s^^  \^  ^Ci\iw  \xv  ^'^<it.\otv 
in    the   figure.      Into  the  hoWo^  \ti  >lV^  co\V  ^^\^  '^v^ 
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tightly  a  thin  brass  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  truncated 
cone,  and  within  this  again  fits  another  brass  vessel  of  a 
similar  shape.  The  last  vessel  is  provided  with  two  pegs, 
which  fit  into  a  horizontal  wooden  wheel  d,  so  that  when  the 
wheel  is  turned  the  vessel  is  turned  also.  A  string  is  wound 
round  the  edge  of  the  wooden  wheel,  passes  over  a  smooth 
pulley,  and  then  supports  a  weight  p.  If  the  apparatus  is 
left  to  itself,  this  weight  p  will  fall  and  turn  the  wheel  and 
inner  cup  round.  But  if,  by  means  of  the  hand-wheel,  we 
cause  the  spindle  to  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  will 
be  possible,  by  turning  at  the  right  speed,  to  keep  the  weight 
p  supported  so  that  it  does  not  fall.  The  two  brass  cups 
now  rub  one  against  the  other,  and  heat  is  produced.  We 
must  now  calculate  the  work  spent  on  friction  in  each  revo- 
lution of  the  spindle  when  the  weight  p  is  just  supported. 

Let  r  cm.  be  the  radius  of  the  wheel, 

p  grammes  the  mass  of  the  weight, 

^=981  cm.  per  sec.  per  sec. = acceleration  of  gravity. 

When  the  weight  is  supported  the  tension  of  the  string 
is  p^  dynes. 

The  work  spent  on  friction  is  the  same  whether  the  outer 
cup  is  in  motion  and  the  inner  one  at  rest,  or  whether  the 
inner  cup  is  in  motion  and  the  outer  one  at  rest.  In  this 
case  the  work  done  each  revolution  would  be  p^  x  2  tt  r 
ergs,  since  2  «■  r  would  be  the  distance  through  which  p 
would  have  to  fall  in  order  to  turn  the  wooden  wheel 
through  one  revolution.  If  the  spindle  makes  n  revolutions, 
the  whole  work  spent  on  friction  is 

w  =  «.  p^.  2  1:  r  ergs. 

Now  let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  two  brass  vessels,  m  the 
mass  of  water  placed  inside  the  inner  vessel,  c  the  specific 
heat  of  brass.    Then  the  brass  and  water  to^^lKet  ^^  ^o^v 
valent  Xou  +  cm  grammes  of  water.    It  dvmxv^  n  Xx«tss*  ^^ 
the  spindle  the  temperature  is  raised  \>^  ^  dc^e.e.'s.,  \^^ 
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number  of  *  water-grammc-degrees  *  communicated  to  the 
water  and  brass  is  given  by 

H  =  (^  (m  +  ///  c). 

Let  J  be  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  i.e.  the  work 
in  ergs  that  must  be  spent  in  order  to  produce  one  *  water- 
gramme-degree  '  of  heat.  Then  in  producing  n  *  water- 
gramme-degrees  '  we  must  expend  j  h  ergs. 

/.  J  H  =  w, 

w     «  .  p  fr .  2  TT  r 


or  j=  -  = 


H       0  (m  -f  m.cY 

Practical  Details. — Fill  the  inner  vessel  with  water  up 
to  about  I  '5  cm.  of  the  top. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  cool  the  water  and  vessels  to 
a  temperature  of  about  10°  C.  lower  than  that  of  the  room. 
Work  the  apparatus  till  the  temperature  has  risen  by  about 
20°  C,  so  that  it  is  about  10°  C.  above  the  temperature  of 
the  room  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

If  the  water  be  not  cooled,  a  correction  must  be  made 
as  follows  : — 

When  the  wheel  stops,  note  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  and  also  note  the  time  /  during  which  the  wheel  was 
l>cing  turned.  Determine  the  fall  of  temperature  (when 
the  apparatus  is  at  rest)  which  takes  place  during  a  time  /. 
Let  it  be  (/>.  Then  correct  for  the  loss  l)y  radiation  and 
convection  by  writing  ^  +  i  ^  instead  of  ^  in  the  formula. 

The  formula  would  then  stand 

//  .  p^^  .  2  TT  r 


But  it  is  much  better,  if  possible,  to  make  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  end  as  much  above  that  of  the  room  as  it  was 
bcJow  it  at  the  beginnmg,  for  in  this  case  no  correction  is 
necessary. 

If  tiic  temperature  of  rtve  vcaXet  \^  ahovt  ^^  \K«v\y^\'ax>M^ 
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of  the  room  on  starting  the  experiment,  the  correction  for 
loss  by  radiation,  &c.,  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 

Let  the  rate  of  falling  of  temperature  at  the  initial  and 
final  temperatures  be  observed.  Take  the  mean  of  these 
rates,  and  multiply  this  by  the  time  the  experiment  has  lasted. 
This  product  must  be  used  instead  of  i  ^  above. 

Two  observers  are  required,  one  to  turn  the  hand- 
wheel,  and  the  other  to  note  the  revolutions  of  the  cog- 
wheel and  the  temperature. 

Make  a  note  of  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  also  the  time  at  which  each  successive  100  turns 
of  the  spindle  are  completed.  This  will  be  a  great  check  on 
accuracy  of  counting. 

Stir  the  water  all  the  time,  by  moving  the  stirrer  gently 
up  and  down.  Do  not  splash.  Place  two  or  three  (not 
six  or  seven)  drops  of  oil  on  the  inside  of  the  outer  vessel, 
and  place  the  inner  vessel  in  it  before  the  oil  has  run  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Hang  a  sensitive  thermometer  from  a  clip,  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  wooden  wheel,  and  so  as 
to  have  its  bulb  not  cjuite  touching  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Place  weights  symmetrically  on  the  wooden  wheel  so  as 
to  produce  enough  friction  to  raise  the  weight  P  when  the 
wheel  is  worked  at  a  convenient  speed. 

On  starting,  the  cones  slip  with  much  greater  difficulty 
than  when  once  started. 

The  following  plan  is  convenient : — Fasten  a  string  to 
p,  and  attach  the  other  end  to  a  weight  q,  which  rests  on 
the  floor.  On  starting,  p  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
inner  cup  from  revolving,  and  Q  will  come  into  play  ;  as 
soon  as  the  statical  friction  has  been  overcome  q  will  fall 
to4he  ground  again,  and  the  driving-wheel  must  then  be 
so  manipulated  that  the  string  p  q  is  always  slack.  Great 
care. must  be  taken  that  the  string  supporting  p  is  al\v;v>^^ 
a  tangent  to  the  wheel 

The  mass  of  p  sJiould  be  about  200  g[;)cavvLA^'&. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


PRESSURE  OF  VAPOUR   AND   HV' 


41.  Baton's  Ezperimeiit  oil  the  Frestnre  of  Xtized  Oasea 

To  skew    thai  Ihe  Maximum   Pressure  produced  by  a 

Vapour  in  a  given  Space  depends  on  Ihe  Temperature  and  not 

Fm.  ,t         *"  ''^'  Presence  of  Air  or  other   Vapours  in 

"^  "'        that  Space. 

The  apparatus  and  experiment  are  de- 
scribed in  Gamett's  '  HeaL' 

A,  B,  G,  fig.  a  I,  ace  three  barometer  tubes. 
A  and  B  are  to  be  filled  with  mercury  and 
inverted  over  the  cistern  of  mercury  D  E.     G 
contains  some  air  above  the  mercury. 

We  require,  first,  to  explain    how  to  fill 
S^  ^   the  tubes  with  mercury. 
=.-_-  ......  They  must  first  be  cleaned  by  washing 

out  with  dilute  acid,  and  then  dried  by  being 

rejieatedly  exhausted  ivith  the  air-pump  and 

filled  with  air  tliat  lias  passed  through  chloride 

of  calcium  tubes.    This  can  be  done  by  means 

ofa  three-way  cock,  as  already  described  (§  16). 

Having  cleaned  and  dried  a  tube,  we  may 

proceed  to  fill  it. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  connected  with  a  double-necked 

receiver  which  contains  enough  mercury  to  fill  ihe  tube, 

the  other  neck  of  the  receiver  being  connected  with  the 

air-pump,   and   the   tube   and    receiver  are   exhausted  by 

working  the  air-pump.     Then  by  raising  the  end  of  t!ie  tube 

to  which  the  receiver  is  attached  and  tilting  the  receiver  the 

mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  empty  tube  from  the 

receiver.     We  are  thus  able  to  fill  the  tube  with  mercury 

tfiee  Aom  air  without  itsbemgnecessa.vjVo^iwXfei^a.wsK^., 

The  three  tubes  sbouVdbe  «ieii\a'aKa-«^1  ^t>.V\t«««& 
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over  the  mercury  cistern.  A  convenient  arrangement  for 
the  latter  is  a  hemispherical  iron  basin  screwed  on  to  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  iron  tubing,  the  lower  end  of  the  tubing 
being  closed. 

Connect  the  open  end  of  g  by  means  of  a  bent  piece  of 
small-sized  glass  tubing  with  the  drying  tubes,  and  allow  a 
small  quantity  of  dry  air  to  flow  in.  The  amount  of  air 
introduced  should  be  such  as  to  cause  the  mercury  in  g  to 
rise  to  about  half  the  height  that  it  reaches  in  a  and  b. 
The  quantity  can  be  regulated  by  pinching  the  india-rubber 
tube  which  connects  g  with  the  drying  tubes. 

Adjust  in  a  vertical  position  behind  the  three  tubes  a 
scale  of  millimetres,  and  hang  up  close  to  them  a  thermo- 
meter. Place  a  telescope  at  some  distance  off,  so  as  to  read 
on  the  millimetre  scale  the  height  at  which  the  mercury 
columns  stand  and  also  the  thermometer.  The  tube  g 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  can  be  depressed  into  the 
iron  tubing  below  the  cistern. 

Mark  the  height  at  which  the  mercury  stands  in  g  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  gummed  paper  fastened  to  the  tube. 

Read  on  the  millimetre  scale  the  heights  of  a,  b,  and  o, 
above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern. 

Suppose  the  readings  are — 

ABO 

765  765  524 

Introduce,  by  the  aid  of  a  pipette  with  a  bent  nozzle,  a 
little  ether  into  b  and  g,  putting  into  each  tube  just  so  much 
that  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  rests  above  the  mercury. 

The  mercury  in  b  will  fall.  The  amount  of  fall  will 
depend  on  the  temperature.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  new 
reading  in  b  is  354  mm.,  then  the  mercury  has  fallen  through 
765  —  354  mm. ;  thus  the  ether  exerts  a  pressure  equivalent 
to  that  of  411  mm.  of  mercury. 

The  mercury  in  g  will  fall  also,  but  uoX  \s^  ^Si  xwiOcv  ^a 
tbat  in  ^  for  the  pressure  in  G  is  tiie  pxessMt^  oi  ^^  ^'^^'^ 
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vapour  together  with  that  of  the  contained  air  ;  and  as  the 
mercury  falls,  the  volume  of  the  contained  air  increases  and 
its  pressure  consequently  decreases.* 

Now  lower  the  tube  g  in  the  cistern  until  the  level  of 
the  mercury  in  g  just  comes  back  again  to  the  paper  mark. 
The  volume  of  the  contained  air  is  now  the  same  as  before, 
therefore  so  also  is  its  pressure.  The  depression  of  the 
mercury  column  in  g  below  its  original  height  is  due  there- 
fore to  the  pressure  of  the  ether  vapour.  Now  read  the 
height  of  g  on  the  scale ;  it  will  be  found  to  be  about 
1 1 3  mm.  The  column  in  g,  therefore,  has  been  depressed 
through  524—113  mm.,  or  411  mm.  Thus  u  and  g  are 
depressed  through  equal  amounts  provided  that  the  volume 
of  air  in  g  is  allowed  to  remain  the  same. 

The  assumption  has  been  made  that  the  temperature 
remains  constant  during  the  experiment.  This  will  not  be 
far  from  the  truth  in  the  laboratory,  provided  that  the  read- 
ings are  taken  from  a  distance  so  as  to  avoid  the  heating 
effects  of  the  body  ;  if  necessary,  a  correction  must  be  applied 
for  a  change  in  temperature. 

Having  made  these  measurements,  depress  b  into  the 
iron  tube  ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  consequence  is  simply 
to  increase  the  amount  of  condensed  liquid  above  the  sur- 
face of  B  without  altering  the  height  of  that  surface. 

The  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  columns  in  a 
and  B  gives  in  millimetres  of  mercury  the  maximum  pressure 
which  can  be  exerted  by  ether  vapour  at  the  temperature  of 
the  laboratory. 

Experiment, — Determine  the  maximum  pressure  exerted  by 
the  vapour  of  ether  at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  and 
shew  that  it  is  independent  of  the  presence  of  air. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Height  of  mercury  in  A  i        .        .        765  mm. 

'  The  presence  of  the  ait  m  O  itUids  vVvt  wau^^ration  of  the  ether ; 
B,  considerable  time  must  tbeiefoit  \>e  a\V.ONi^  loi  >>cv^  \s\r\^xvx^  \a  ^rcv^^^ 
at  its  Gnsd  level. 
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Height  of  mercury  in  B — 

initially 765  mm. 

after  introduction  of  ether       .        .  354    „ 

Pressure  of  ether  vapour  .        .        ,  411,, 

Height  of  mercury  in  G — 

initially 524    „ 

after  introduction  of  ether       .        .  113    » 

Pressure  of  ether  vapour     .  •        r  41 1     » 

Temperature  15°*5  throughout. 

The  volumenometer  described  in  §  26  will  afford  us  another 
means  of  testing  Dalton^s  law.  Introduce  a  small  quantity 
of  water  or  other  liquid  into  the  bulb  e  (fig.  16),  and  screw  it 
on.  As  the  water  evaporates  the  pressure  will  increase  and  the 
level  of  the  mercury  change.  When  it  has  become  steady 
read  the  level  in  both  tubes,  and  note  the  height  of  the 
barometer.  Alter  the  position  of  the  tube  a  and  take 
another  reading,  and  thus  obtain  a  series  of  corresponding 
values  of  volume  and  pressure.  Let  us  suppose  the  volume  of 
the  flask  is  known,  so  that  v,  the  actual  volume  occupied  by 
the  air,  can  be  found.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  water,  which  of  course  changes 
slightly ;  this  is  easily  done  by  weighing  the  flask  empty, 
then  with  the  water,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experi- 
ment. These  last  two  will  differ,  but  very  slightly,  owing  to 
the  evaporation.  From  the  mean  of  the  two  weights  and 
the  weight  of  the  empty  flask  we  can  obtain  the  average 
volume  of  the  water,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose. 

Write  down  the  reciprocals  of  the  observed  values  of  v, 
and  then  plot  a  curve  with  these  reciprocals  as  abscis5Ke 
and  the  observed  pressures  as  ordinatcs.  If  Dalton's  law  is 
true,  or  has  the  same  actual  error  at  all  pressures,  the 
curve  will  be  found  to  be  a  straight  line,  as  a  b  in  fig.  xxiv, 
cutting  the  axis  of  v  in  b.     Let  P  m  be  any  ordinate^  atvd 

through  o  draw  o  Q  parallel  to  A  B,  cul\.\tv%  ^  VL  ycw  ^*   ^^"^ 
OBs=:^o,  then 
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OM  =  i/v,  p  M=/, 

Q  M  =/  -/o. 

Now,  from  the  figure, 

-  =  tan  Q  o  M  =  ^,  say,  k  being  some  constant : 
CM  »     /»  o  y 

•'•  {P'^f^)  v  =  constant. 

Thus  if  we  diminish  the  observed  pressure  by  a  constant 
quantity  /o>  ^^e  product  of  the  difference  and  the  volume  is 
constant. 

The  observed  pressure  /  is  therefore  the  sum  of  a  con- 

FiG.  xxiv. 


stant  pressure  /o  ^ind  a  pressure/,,  which  satisfies  Boyle's 
law — i.e.  the  actual  pressure  is  that  due  to  the  air  obeying 
Boyle's  law  together  with  a  constant  pressure,  that  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  saturating  the  space  at  the  given  tempera- 
ture. On  varying  the  temperature  the  same  law  will  be 
found  to  hold,  but  the  pressure  /q  will  be  different  for 
different  temperatures ;  and  if  Dal  ton's  law  is  true,  the  values 
of  /o  for  different  temperatures  will  correspond  exactly  with 
those  given  in  Regnault's  table  of  saturation-pressures  of 
aqueous  vapour. 
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In  carrying  out  the  experiment  it  is  very  important  that 
the  temperature  should  be  constant,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
vapour  changes  greatly  with  temperature.  Time  must  in 
each  case  be  given  for  the  air  to  become  saturated. 

Experiment — Verify  Dalton's  law. 


HYGROMETRV. 

Pressure  of  Aqueous  Vapour} — The  determination  of  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  the  atmosphere  as  vapour  is 
a  problem  of  great  importance,  especially  to  meteorology. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  may  attempt  to  make 
the  determination,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  may 
also  be  variously  expressed.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
can  be  contained  in  air  at  a  given  temperature  is  limited  by 
the  condition  that  the  pressure  *  of  the  vapour  (considered 
independently  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  containing 
it)  cannot  exceed  a  certain  amount,  which  is  definite  for  a 
definite  temperature,  and  which  for  temperatures  usually 
occurring,  viz.  between  -  10®  C.  and  +30®  C,  lies  between 
2  mm.  of  mercury  and  31*5  mm.  Dalton  concluded,  from 
experiments  of  his  own,  that  this  maximum  pressure,  which 
water  vapour  could  exert  when  in  the  atmosphere,  was  the 
same  as  that  which  the  vapour  could  exert  if  the  air  were 
removed,  and  indeed  that  the  dry  air  and  the  vapour  pressed 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  containing  them  with  a  pressure 
entirely  independent  one  of  the  other,  the  sum  of  the  two 
being  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  damp  air  (see  the  pre 
vious  experiment,  §  41).  This  law  of  Dalton's  has  been 
shewn  by  Regnault  to  be  true,  within  small  limits  of  error, 
at  different  temperatures  for  saturated  air,  that  is,  for  air 
which  contains  as  much  vapour  as  possible ;  and  it  is  now 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  words  *  pressure*  and  *  tension' 
were  used,  in  accordance  with  custom,  as  synonymous.  In  this  edition 
it  is  intended  to  use  the  term  '  pressure  *  only  in  referring  to  ac\ueo\]& 
vapooi; 
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a  generally  accepted  principle,  not  only  for  the  vapour  of 
water  and  air,  but  for  all  gases  and  vapours  which  do  not 
act  chemically  upon  one  another,  and  accordingly  one  of 
the  most  usual  methods  of  expressing  the  state  of  the  air 
with  respect  to  the  moisture  it  contains  is  to  quote  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  moisture  at  the  time  of  the  ob- 
servation. I^t  this  be  denoted  by  e ;  then  by  saying  that 
the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  e, 
we  mean  that  if  we  enclose  a  quantity  of  the  air  without 
altering  its  pressure,  we  shall  reduce  its  pressure  by  ^,  if  we 
remove  from  it,  by  any  means,  the  whole  of  its  water  with- 
out altering  its  volume.  The  quantity  we  have  denoted  by 
e  is  often  called  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air. 

Relative  Humidity, — From  what  has  gone  before,  it  will 
be  understood  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
known  we  can  find  by  means  of  a  table  of  pressures  of 
water  vapour  in  vacuo  the  maximum  pressure  which  water 
vapour  can  exert  in  the  atmosphere.  This  may  be  called 
the  saturation  pressure  for  that  temperature.  Let  the  tem- 
perature be  /  and  the  saturation  pressure  e^  then  if  the  actual 
pressure  at  the  time  be  ^,  the  so-called  fraction  of  saturation 

will  be  —  and  the  percentage  of  saturation  will  be  -       - 
e^  e^ 

This  is  known  as  the  relative  humidity. 

Dew  Point.—  If  we  suppose  a  mass  of  moist  air  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  perfectly  flexible  envelope,  wliich  prevents  its 
mixing  with  the  surrounding  air  but  exerts  t\o  additional  pres- 
sure upon  it,  and  suppose  this  enclosed  air  to  be  gradually  di- 
minished in  temperature,  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that 
if  both  the  dry  air  and  vapour  are  sul)jcct  to  the  same  laws 
of  contraction  from  diminution  of  temperature  under  con- 
stant pressure,^  the  dry  air  and  vapour  will  contract  by  the 
same  fraction  of  their  volume,  but  the  pressure  of  each  will  be 

'  Tlie  condition  here  stated  has  been  proved  ])y  the  experiments  of 
Rcgnault,  Ilcrwig,  and  others,  to  be  very  nearly  fulfilled  in  the  case  oi 
water  vayoui. 
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always  the  same  as  it  was  originally,  ihe  sum  of  the  two 
being  always  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope. 

If,  then,  ihe  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  originai 
air  was  e,  we  shall  by  continual  cooling  arrive  at  a  tempe- 
rature —let  us  call  it  r— at  which  e  is  the  saturation  pressure  ; 
and  if  we  coo!  the  air  below  that  we  must  get  some  of  the 
moisture  dejiosited  as  a  cloud  or  as  dew.  This  temperature 
is  therefore  known  as  the  dew  point. 

If  we  then  determine  the  dew  point  to  be  t,  we  can 
find  e,  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  at  the  time, 
by  looking  out  in  the  table  of  pressures  e,  the  saturation 
pressure  at  r,  and  we  have  by  the  foregoing  reasoning 


43.  The  Chemical  Method  of  Determining  the  Density 
of  Aqueous  Vapour  in  the  Air. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrange  experiments  to  determine 
directly,  with  sufTicient  accuracy,  the  diminution  in  pressure 
of  a  mass  of  air  when  all  moisture  shall  have  been  ab- 
stracted without  alteration  of  volume,  but  we  may  attack 
the  problem  indirectly.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  determine 
the  weight  in  grammes  of  the  moisture  which  is  contained  in 
a  cubic  metre  of  the  air  as  we  find  it  at  the  temperature  / 
and  with  a  barometric  pressure  a 

Then  this  weight  is  properiy  called  the  actual  density  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  at  the  time,  in  grammes  per 
cubic  metre.  I*t  this  be  denoted  by  d,  and  let  us  denote 
by  S  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aqueous  vapour  referred  to 
air  at  the  same  pressure  e  and  the  same  temperature  /,  and 
moreover  let  -w  be  the  density  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm. 
pressure  expressed  in  grammes  per  cubic  metre.  Then  the 
density  of  air  at  the  pressure  t  and  temperature  /,  also  e 
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where  a  =  coefficient    of  expansion  of  gases  per  degree 
centigrade,  and  therefore 

he7V 


rf  = 


760(1  + a/)' 


760(1 4- aO   . 
or  ^  =  -i — ^— ^  fl. 

0  w 
Now  w  is  known  to  be  1293  and  a  =  '00366  \ 

/.  ,  =  760(1+00366/)^    .    .     .     .    (1) 
12930 

If,  therefore,  we  know  the  value  of  8  for  the  conditions 
of  the  air  under  experiment,  we  can  calculate  the  tension  of 
the  vapour  when  we  know  its  actual  density.  Now,  for 
water  vapour  which  is  not  near  its  point  of  saturation  8 
is  equal  to  '622  for  all  temperatures  and  pressures.  It 
would  be  always  constant  and  equal  to  '622  if  the  vapour 
followed  the  gaseous  laws  up  to  saturation  pressure.  That  is 
however,  not  strictly  the  case,  and  yet  Regnault  has  shewn 
by  a  series  of  experiments  on  saturated  air  that  the  for- 
mula e  =  760(1 +  -00366/)^  suffices  to  give  accurately  the 

1293  X  '622 
pressure  when  d  is  known,  even  for  air  which  is  saturated, 
or  nearly  so,  with  vapour. 

We  have  still  to  shew  how  to  determine  d.  This  can 
be  done  if  we  cause,  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  a  known 
volume  of  air  to  pass  over  some  substance  which  will  entirely 
absorb  from  the  air  the  moisture  and  nothing  else,  and 
determine  the  increase  of  weight  thus  produced.  Such  a 
substance  is  sulphuric  acid  with  a  specific  gravity  of  i  '84. 
To  facilitate  the  absorption,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to 
soak  into  small  fragments  of  pumice  contained  in  a  U-tube. 
The  pumice  should  be  first  broken  into  fragments  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated 
to  redness,  to  decompose  any  chlorides,  &c,  which  may  be 
contained  in  it  The  U-tubes  may  then  be  filled  with  the 
fragments^  and  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  poured  on  till  the 


'.> 
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pumice  is  saturated;  but  there  must  not  be  so  much  acid 
that  the  air,  in  passing  through,  has  to  bubble,  as  this  would 
entail  a  finite  difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  before 
the  air  could  pass. 


Fig.  sa. 


Phosphoric  anhydride  may  be  used  instead  of  sulphuric 
acid,  but  in  that  case  the  tubes  must  be  kept  horizontal 
Chloride  of  calcium  is  not  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  be 
used  in  these  experiments  as  a  complete  absorbent  of 
moisture. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  the  whole  of  which 
can  be  put  together  in  any  laboratory,  will  be  understood 
by  the  fig.  22.  As  aspirator  we  may  use  any  large  bottle,  a, 
having,  besides  a  thermometer,  two  tubes  passing  airtight 
through  its  cork  and  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
One  of  these  tubes  is  bent  as  a  sj^phon  and  allows  the 
water  to  run  out,  the  flow  being  regulated  by  the  pinch- 
cock  T ;  the  other  tube  is  for  the  air  to  enter  the  aspirator ; 
Its  opening  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  flow  of 
kir  is  maintained  constant  and  independent  of  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  bottle. 

The  vessel  b,  filled  with  fragments  of  freshly  fused 
chloride  of  calcium^  is  provided  with  two  tabes  thicM*^  vcl 
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airtight  cork,  one,  connected  with  the  aspirator,  passing  just 
through,  and  the  other,  connected  with  the  drying  tube  d, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.*  This  serves  as  a  valve  to 
I)rcvent  any  moisture  reaching  the  tubes  from  the  aspira- 
tor. The  most  convenient  way  of  connecting  up  drying 
tubes  is  by  means  of  mercury  cups,  consisting  of  short 
glass  tubes  with  a  cork  bottom  perforated  for  a  narrow  tube ; 
over  this  passes  one  limb  of  an  inverted  U-tube,  the  other 
limb  of  which  is  secured  to  one  limb  of  the  drying  tube 
either  by  an  india-rubber  washer  with  paraffin  or,  still  better, 
by  being  thickened  and  ground  as  a  stopper.  A  glance  at 
the  figure  will  shew  the  arrangement.  The  drying  tubes  can 
then  be  removed  and  replaced  with  lacility,  and  a  perfectly 
airtight  connection  is  ensured.  The  space  in  the  little 
ciii)s,  M,  M,  M,  M,  between  the  narrow  tubes  and  the  limbs 
of  the  inverted  U's  is  closed  by  mercur)'.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  close  the  ends  of  the  inverted  U's  with  small 
bungs  during  weighing,  and  to  see  that  no  globules  of  mer- 
cury are  adhering  to  the  glass.  The  connecting  tubes  c 
between  the  dr)'mg  tubes  should  be  of  glass  and  as  short  as 
possible. 

Two  drying  tubes  must  be  used,  and  wcij;;hed  separately 
before  and  after  the  experiment ;  the  first  will,  when  in 
good  order,  entirely  absorb  the  moisture,  but  if  the  air  is 
passed  with  too  great  rapidity,  or  if  the  acid  has  become 
too  dilute  by  continued  use,  the  second  tube  will  make  the 
fact  apparent  A  theimonieter,  x,  to  determine  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  passing  into  the  tubes  is  also  necessar)'. 

To  take  an  observation,  the  tubes  are  weighed  and 
placed  in  position,  tlie  vessel  a  filled  with  water,  the 
syphon  tube  filled,  and  the  tube  at  the  end  of  the  drj'ing 
tubes  closed  by  means  of  a  pinch-tap.  Then,  on  opening 
the  tap  at  t,  no  water  should  flow  out ;  if  any  does  there 
is  some  leak  in  the  apparatus  which  must  be  made  tight 
before  proceeding  further.  When  assured  that "  any  air 
supplied  to  the  aspirator  will  pass  through  the  drying  tubes, 
the  observation  may  be  began.   TVv^  NvoAei  la  run  out  slowly 
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(at  about  the  rate  of  i  litre  in  ten  minutes)  into  a  litre  flask, 
and  when  the  latter  is  filled  up  to  the  scratch  on  the  neck 
it  ib  removed  and  weighed,  its  place  being  taken  by  another 
flask,  which  can  go  on  filling  during  the  weighing  of  the 
first  This  is  repeated  until  the  aspirator  is  empty,  when, 
the  weight  of  the  empty  flasks  being  ascertained,  the 
total  weight  of  water  thus  replaced  by  air  can  be  found. 
The  height  H  of  the  barometer  must  be  determined  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment  During  the  observa- 
tion the  thermometer  x  must  be  read  every  ten  minutes, 
and  the  mean  of  the  readings  taken  as  the  temperature  /  of 
the  entering  air  ;  the  thermometer  in  the  aspirator  must  be 
read  at  the  end  of  the  experiment ;  let  the  reading  be  /'.  If 
the  aspirator  a  is  but  small,  it  can  be  refilled  and  the  ex- 
periment repeated,  and  we  may  of  course  determine,  once 
for  all,  the  volume  of  water  which  can  be  run  out  of  the 
aspirator  when  filled  up  to  a  certain  mark  in  the  manner  thus 
described ;  but  as  an  exercise  it  is  better  to  re-determine  it 
for  each  experiment 

From  the  weight  of  water  run  out,  with  the  assistance  of 
Table  32  (Lupton,  p.  28)  we  can  determine  the  volume  v  of 
air  taking  the  place  of  the  water  in  the  aspirator,  v  being 
measured  in  cubic  metres.  This  air  is  evidently  saturated 
with  water  at  the  temperature  1!\  its  pressure  is  the  baro- 
metric pressure,  and  therefore  the  pressure  of  the  dry  air  in 
it  is  H  — <r^,  Cf,  being  the  saturation  pressure  at  Z'.  When  it 
entered  the  drying  tubes  this  air  had  a  pressure  h— ^,  and 
its  temperature  was  /,  e  being  the  pressure  whose  value  we 
are  seeking.     The  volume  of  the  air  was,  therefore, 

n-Cf      I+a/  ,  X 
•  .V             (2) 

Hence,  if  w  be  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  dr)nng  tubes 
in  grammes,  wc  shall  have  for  d  the  actual  density  of  the 
moisture  in  the  air  ; 

U^ef    i+a/  ^ 
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We  thus  obtain  the  quantity  d ;  substituting  its  value  ftom 
equation  (i)  above,  we  get 

1293  X  -622    _  {n—e){i'^af)w 

760(1 -ha/)"^""  (H-(f^)(l+a/)v' 


or 


e   __       760 


I+a/'     W 


H— ^    1293  X -622  '  n—ef  '  V 


(4) 


£'jr;^^r/w^«/.— Determine  the  density  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
in  the  air,  and  also  its  pressure. 

Enter  results  thus : — 

Temperature  of  air 
Temperature  of  aspirator    . 
Volume  of  aspirator    . 
Gain  of  weight  of  tube  (i) 


19 


)) 


t» 


(2) 


Total 


2I®7 


2I®-S 

36061  CO. 
•5655  gm. 


e=  1608. 


•  -001 1  gpn. 
•5666  gm. 


43.  Dines's  Hygrometer.    Wet  and  Dry  Bulb 

Thermometers. 

Dines's  Hygrometer  is  an  instrument  for  directly  deter- 
mining the  dew-point,  i.e.  the  temperature  at  which  the  air 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  instrument  is  completely  satu- 
rated with  aqueous  vapour.  It  consists  of  a  thermometer 
placed  horizontally,  so  that  its  stem  is  visible  while  its  bulb 
is  enclosed  in  a  box  of  thin  copper  through  which  cold  watei 
can  be  passed  from  a  reservoir  attached  to  the  instrument  by 
turning  the  tap  at  the  back.  The  tap  is  full  on  when  the 
side  marked  o  is  upward,  and  shut  off  when  that  marked  s 
is  upward.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  placed  close  to 
the  top  of  the  box  which  encloses  it,  and  the  top  of  the 
box  is  formed  of  a  plate  of  blackened  glass,  ground  very 
thin  indeed,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  any 
dilfcrence  of  temperature  between  the  upper  and  undei 
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surfaces,  and  so  to  ensure  that  the  temperature  of  the 
thermometer  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  upper  surface 
pf  the  glass. 

The  temperature  of  the  box  is  cooled  very  gradually  by 
allowing  water,  previously  cooled  by  adding  ice,  to  pass 
very  slowly  from  the  reservoir  along  the  tube.  As  soon  as 
the  surface  of  the  glass  is  at  a  temperature  below  that  of 
the  dew  point,  a  deposit  of  dew  can  be  observed  on  it. 
This  can  be  easily  noticed  by  placing  the  instrument  so 
that  the  glass  surface  reflects  the  light  of  the  sky,  and 
accordingly  presents  a  uniform  appearance  which  is  at  once 
disturbed  by  a  deposit  of  dew.  The  temperature  /,  say, 
at  which  this  occurs  is  of  course  below  the  dew-point.  The 
film  of  moisture  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  when  all 
has  disappeared  the  temperature  is  again  read— let  it  be  t. 
This  must  be  accordingly  above  the  dew-point  Now  allow 
the  water  to  flow  only  drop  by  drop,  cooling  the  surface 
very  slowly  indeed,  and  observe  the  same  phenomena  again, 
until  /  and  f  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  tenths  of  a 
degree  apart.  Then  we  know  that  the  dew-point  lies  between 
them,  and  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  two  obtain  an  accuracy 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  The  fall  of  temperature 
can  in  some  cases  be  made  so  slow  that  a  fugitive  deposit 
forms  and  disappears  at  the  same  temperature,  in  which 
case  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  is  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  as  accurately  as  the  variation  of  the  quantity  to 
be  observed  permits. 

It  is  important  that  the  observer  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  glass  surface  during  the  observation,  in 
Order  to  avoid  a  premature  deposit  of  moisture.  To  this 
end  a  telescope  must  be  mounted  so  as  to  read  the  thermo- 
meter at  a  distance,  placing  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  scale  of 
the  thermometer  to  the  telescope. 

We  may  thus  determine  the  dew-point,  but  the  usual 
object  of  a  hygrometric  observation  is  to  determine  the  pres- 
sure of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  at  the  time  of  qU^i^nvcv^^. 
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We  may  suppose  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  de- 
positing surface  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  it  will 
deposit  moisture,  by  altering  its  temperature  merely,  without 
altering  its  pressure,  and  accordingly  without  altering  the 
pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  it.  We  have, 
therefore,  only  to  look  out  in  a  table  the  saturation  pressure 
of  aqueous  vapour  at  the  temperatnre  of  the  dew-point  and 
we  obtain  at  once  the  quantity  desired,  viz.  the  pressure  of 
vapour  in  the  air  before  it  was  cooled. 

We  may  compare  the  result  thus  obtained  with  that 
given  by  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  In  this  case 
the  observation  consists  simply  in  reading  the  temperature 
of  the  air  /,  and  the  temperature  Z'  of  a  thermometer  whose 
bulb  is  covered  with  muslin,  which  is  kept  constantly  moist 
by  means  of  a  wick  leading  from  a  supply  of  water.  The 
wick  and  muslin  must  have  been  previously  boiled  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  an  alkali  and  well  washed  before  being 
mounted,  as  otherwise  they  rapidly  lose  the  power  of  keep- 
ing up  a  supply  of  moisture  from  the  vessel. 

The  pressure  e"  of  aqueous  vapour  can  be  deduced  from 
the  observations  of  /  and  /'  by  Regnault's  formula^  (available 
when  /  is  higher  than  the  freezing  point) 

-•ooo8(/-0(^-755) 

where  e!  is  the  saturation  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  at  the 
temperature  Z',  and  b  is  the  barometric  height  in  millimetres. 

Experiments, — Determine  the  dew-point  and  the  pressure  of 
aqueous  vapour  by  Dines*s  Hygrometer,  and  also  by  the  wet 
and  dry  bulb  thermometer. 

*  The  reduction  of  observations  with  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometers is  generally  effected  by  means  of  tables,  a  set  of  which  is 
issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office.      The  formula  here  quoted   is 
Jles[nault*s  formula  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  1845)  as  modified  by  Jelinek. 
See  Lupton,  table  35. 
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Enter  the  results  thus  : — 

Appearance  of  dew        .        ,        .        .  47°'!  F. 

Disappearance  of  dew  ....  47°75 

Dew-point 47°'42 

Pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  deduced    .  8*33  mm. 
Pressure   of  aqueous  vapour  from  wet 

and  dry  bulb 8*9    mm. 

44.  £egiianlt*8  Hygrometer. 

Regnault's  hygrometer  consists  of  a  brightly  polished 
thimble  of  very  thin  silver,  forming  the  continuation  of  a 
short  glass  tube  to  which  the  silver  thimble  is  attached  by 
plaster  of  paris  or  some  other  cement  not  acted  upon  by 
ether.  Through  a  cork  fitting  tightly  into  the  top  of  the 
glass  tube  pass  two  narrow  tubes  of  glass,  one  (a)  going  to 
the  bottom  of  the  thimble,  the  other  (b)  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  vessel  just  below  the  cork;  also  a  sensitive  thermo- 
meter so  placed  that  when  the  cork  is  in  position,  the  bulb 
(which  should  be  a  small  one)  is  close  to  die  bottom  of  the 
thimble. 

If,  then,  ether  be  poured  into  the  thimble  until  it  more 
than  covers  the  thermometer  bulb,  air  can  be  made  to 
bubble  through  the  liquid  either  by  blowing  into  the  tube  (a) 
or  sucking  air  through  (b)  by  means  of  an  aspirating  pump 
of  any  sort  The  passage  of  the  air  through  the  ether 
causes  it  to  evaporate  and  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  to 
fall  in  consequence,  while  the  bubbling  ensures  the  mixing 
of  the  different  layers  of  liquid,  and  therefore  very  approxi- 
mately, at  any  rate,  a  uniform  temperature  of  silver,  ether, 
and  thermometer.  The  passage  of  air  is  continued  until  a 
deposit  of  dew  is  seen  on  the  silver,  which  shews  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  silver  is  below  the  dew-point  The  thermo- 
meter is  then  read,  and  the  temperature  of  the  apparatus 
allowed  to  rise  until  the  deposit  of  moisture  has  completely 
di^ppeared,  when  the  thermometer  is  again  tead.  The 
temperature  is  npw  above  tb4tt  of  the  dei«-^VDX^  ^xA  >^<^ 
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mean  of  the  two  readings  so  obtained  may  be  taken  as  the 
temperature  of  the  dew-point,  provided  that  there  is  no 
more  difference  than  two  or  three  tenths  of  a  degree  centi- 
grade between  them. 

In  case  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  is  a  large  one,  the  method  of 
proceeding  suggested  by  Regnault  should  be  adopted.  The 
first  observation  will  probably  have  given  the  temperature 
of  dew  appearance  within  a  degree;  say  the  observation  was 
5°;  pass  air  again  through  the  ether  and  watch  the  ther- 
mometer, and  stop  when  a  temperature  of  6°  is  shewn. 
Then  aspirate  slowly,  watching  the  thermometer  ail  the 
lime.  Stop  as  each  fifth  of  a  degree  is  passed  to  ascertain 
if  there  be  a  deposit  of  dew.  As  soon  as  such  a  deposit  is 
formed,  stop  aspirating,  and  the  deposit  will  probably  dis- 
appear before  the  temperature  has  risen  o®*2,  and  we  thus 
obtain  the  dew-point  correct  to  o***!. 

The  thermometer  should  be  read  by  means  of  a  tele- 
scope some  6  feet  away  from  the  instrument,  and  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  presence  of  the  observer 
producing  a  direct  effect  upon  the  apparatus. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  and  never  very  easy,  to  be 
certain  whether  or  not  there  is  a  deposit  of  dew  on  the 
silver,  the  difficulty  varying  with  different  states  of  the  light 
It  is  generally  best  to  have  a  uniform  light-grey  background 
of  paper  or  cloth,  but  no  very  definite  rule  can  be  given, 
practice  being  the  only  satisfactor}'  guide  in  the  matter. 

A  modification  of  Regnault's  apparatus  by  M.  Alluard, 
in  which  the  silver  thimble  is  replaced  by  a  rectangular  brass 
box,  one  face  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  brass  plate,  is 
a  more  convenient  instrument ;  the  contrast  between  the 
two  polished  surfaces,  one  of  which  may  be  covered  with 
the  dew  while  the  other  does  not  vary,  enables  the  appear- 
ance of  the  deposit  to  be  judged  with  greater  facility.  The 
Twcthod  of  using  the  instrument  is  the  same  as  for  Kcgnault's. 

The  c/ew'-point  being  atscciiovncd  ^^   d<:sc.ribed,    the 
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pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  corresponding  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  dew-point  is  given  in  the  table  of  pressures  based 
on  Regnault's  experiments,*  since  at  the  dew  point  the  air  is 
saturated  with  vapour.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  301)  that 
we  may  take  the  saturation  pressure  of  vapour  at  the  dew- 
point  as  representing  the  actual  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour 
at  the  time  of  the  experiment. 

Experiment, — Determine  the  dew-point  by  Regnault's  Hy- 
grometer, and  deduce  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour.  Calcu- 
late also  the  density  of  air  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time  of 
observation. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Appearance  of  dew        ....  47®- 1  F. 

Disappearance 47  75 

Dew-point 47  '42 

Pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  .        .        •      8  '33  mm. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

PHOTOMETRV. 

The  first  experiments  to  be  performed  in  optics  will  be 
on  the  comparison  of  the  intensities  of  two  sources  of  light. 
We  shall  describe  two  simple  methods  for  this,  Bunsen's  and 
Rumford's,  both  founded  on  the  law  that  the  intensity  of 
the  illumination  from  a  given  point  varies  direcdy  as  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  upon  the  illuminated  surface 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  surface 
from  the  luminous  point  So  that  if  I,  I'  be  the  illuminat- 
ing powers  of  two  sources  distant  r,  r'  respectively  from  a 
given  siuface,  on  which  the  light  from  each  falls  at  the  same 
angle,  the  illumination  from  the  two  will  be  respectively 
I/r*  and  ^/'^^  and  if  these  are  equal  we  have 

I  :  r=r^  :  r ', 
80  that  by  measuring  the  distances  r  and  r'  we  can  find  th^ 

fjitio  of  I  to  r. 
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Now  this  supposes  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  illumi- 
nation from  each  source  of  light  the  same  by  varying  the 
distances  of  the  two  sources  from  the  screen.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  ;  in  performing  the 
experiment  we  compare  the  two  illuminations  by  the  effect 
produced  on  the  eye,  and  that  effect  depends  partly  on  the 
quantity  of  energy  in  the  beam  of  light  reaching  the  eye, 
partly  on  the  nature  of  the  rays  of  which  that  beam  is 
composed.  To  define  the  intensity  of  a  beam,  we  require 
to  know,  not  merely  the  quantity  of  light  in  it,  but  also  how 
that  light  is  distributed  among  the  differently  coloured  rays 
of  which  the  beam  is  composed.  Any  given  source  emits 
rays,  probably  of  an  infinite  number  of  different  colours. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  eye  depends  on  the  proportion 
in  which  these  different  colours  are  mixed.  If  they  are 
mixed  in  different  proportions  in  the  two  beams  we  are 
considering,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  effect  of  each  of 
the  two,  in  illuminating  a  given  surface,  ever  to  appear  the 
same  to  the  eye. 

This  constitutes  the  great  difficulty  of  all  simple  photo- 
metric measurements.  Two  different  sources  of  light,  a  gas 
flame  and  a  candle  for  example,  emit  differently  coloured 
rays  in  different  proportions ;  the  gas  light  contains  more 
blue  than  the  candle  for  the  same  total  quantity  of  light, 
and  so  of  the  two  sj)aces  on  which  the  illumination  is  to  be 
the  same,  the  one  will  appear  bluish,  the  other  reddish. 

Strictly,  then,  two  different  sources  of  light  can  only  be 
compared  by  the  use  of  a  spectro-photometer,  an  instrument 
which  forms  the  light  from  each  source  into  a  spectrum  and 
then  enables  the  observer  to  compare  the  intensity  of  the 
two  for  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  One  such  in- 
strument will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  section  (§  67). 

45.  Bunsen*s  Photometer. 

Two  standard  sperm  candles  {see  p.  23)  are  used  as  the 
standard  0/ comparison.    These  are  suspended  from  the  arm 
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of  a  balance  and  counterpoised  so  that  the  amount  of  wax 
burned  can  be  determined  aj  any  moment  without  moving 
the  candles.  This  arrangement  is  also  useful  in  keeping  the 
flames  nearly  in  the  same  position,  for  as  the  candles  burn 
down  the  arm  supporting  them  rises.  The  balance  is  to  be 
placed  so  that  the  candle-flames  are  vertically  over  the  zero 
of  the  scale  of  a  photometer  bench  in  a  dark  room. 

As  a  source  to  be  compared  with  these,  we  use  a  gas-flame, 
the  supply  of  gas  being  regulated  and  measured  thus  : — 

The  gas  is  passed  from  a  gas-holder,  where  the  pressure 
can  be  altered  by  altering  the  weights  on  the  cover,  through 
a  meter,  m,  fig.  23,  which  measures  the  quantity  of  gas  passed 

Fig.  23. 


through.  One  complete  revolution  of  the  needle  corresponds 
to  /^th  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas,  so  that  the  numbers  on  the  dial 
passed  over  in  one  minute  give  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas 
which  pass  through  the  meter  in  an  hour.  The  gas  enters  at 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  meter  and  leaves  it  at  the 
bottom,  passing  thence  to  a  governor,  g,  which  consists  of  an 
inverted  bell,  partly  sunk  in  water  and  couhterpoised  so  that 
the  conical  plug  attached  to  its  top  is  very  close  to  the 
conical  opening  of  the  entrance  pipe  q.  Any  increase  of 
pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  bell  raises  the  bell,  narrows  the 
aperture,  and  diminishes  the  supply  until  the  pressure  falls 
again.  By  this  means  the  pressure  of  the  gas  at  the  burner 
IS  maintained  constant 
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The  exit  pipe  from  the  bell  passes  to  a  tube  with  two 
stopcocks  s,  s'.  The  stopcock  s'  is  provided  with  a  screw 
adjustment  for  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  with  extreme 
nicety;  the  stopcock  s  can  then  be  used,  being  always 
either  turned  on  full  or  quite  shut,  so  as  to  always  reproduce 
the  same  flame  without  the  trouble  of  finely  adjusting  every 
time.  Between  these  two  stopcocks  is  a  manometer  M  for 
measuring  the  pressure  of  the  gas  as  it  bums. 

In  stating,  therefore,  the  gas-flame  employed,  we  have 
to  put  down  (i)  the  burner  employed ;  (2)  the  pressure  of 
tlie  gas ;  (3)  the  amount  of  gas  passing  through  the  meter 
per  hour.^ 

I'he  gas  passes  from  the  stopcocks  to  the  burner,  which 
is  fixed  on  one  of  the  sliding  stands  of  the  photometer  bar, 
so  that  the  plane  of  the  flame  corresponds  to  the  fiducial 
mark  on  the  stand.  On  another  sliding  stand  between  the 
burner  and  the  candles  is  placed  the  photometer  disc,  which 
consists  of  a  grease  spot  upon  white  paper. 

Tlie  method  consists  in  sliding  the  photometer  disc 
along  the  scale  until  the  spot  ai)i)cars  of  the  same  brightness 
as  tlie  rest  of  the  paper  ;  the  intensities  of  the  lights  are  then 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  disc 

The  observations  should  be  made  by  viewing  the  disc 
from  either  side,  as  it  will  often  be  found  that  when  the 
s|)ot  and  the  rest  of  the  disc  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
brightness  when  viewed  from  one  side,  they  will  differ  con- 
siderably when  viewed  from  the  other.  This  is  due,  in 
part,  at  any  rate,  to  want  of  uniformity  in  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  paper  of  which  the  disc  is  made ;  if  the  difference  be 
very  marked,  that  disc  must  be  rejected  and  another  used. 
In  all  cases,  however,  observations  should  be  made  from 
each  side  and  the  mean  taken. 

The  sources  of  light  should  be  screened  by  blackened 

'  In  order  to  test  the  '  lighting  power  of  gas  *  with  a  standard 
arj^and  burner,  the  flow  through  the  meter  must  be  adjusted  to  5  cubic 
feet  per  bout  by  means  of  the  micrometer  up. 
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screens,  and  the  position  of  the  disc  determined  by  several 
independent  observations,  and  the  mean  taken. 

The  lights  must  be  very  nearly  of  the  same  colour, 
otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  appearance  of 
equality  of  illumination  over  the  whole  disc  (This  may  be 
tried  by  interposing  a  coloured  glass  between  one  of  the 
lights  and  the  disc)  Instead  of  trying  to  find  a  position 
in  which  the  disc  presents  a  uniform  appearance  on  one 
side,  the  position  in  which  it  appears  the  same  as  viewed 
from  two  corresponding  points,  one  on  each. side,  may  be 
sought  for.  For  additional  details  see  the  *  Gas  Analysts' 
Manual,'  p.  40,  §§  61,  84. 

Experiment, — Compare  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas- 
flame  with  that  of  the  standard  candle. 

Additional  experiments, — {a)  Compare  the  intensities  of  the 
candles  and  standard  argand  burner — 

(i)  Dh-ectly. 

(2)  With  a  thin  plate  of  glass  interposed  between  one  source 
and  the  disc.  This  will  give  the  amount  of  light  lost  by  reflection 
and  by  the  absorption  of  the  glass.  By  rotating  the  glass  plate 
the  variations  in  the  loss  at  diflerent  angles  may  be  tested. 

(3)  With  a  thin  plate  of  glass  between  one  source  and  the 
disc,  and  a  thick  plate  on  the  other  side.  This  will  enable  you 
to  determine  the  anriount  of  light  lost  by  the  absorption  of  a 
thickness  of  glass  equal  to  the  difference  ol  the  thicknesses  of 
the  two  plates. 

ifi)  Obtain  two  burners  and  arrange  them  in  connection  with 
a  three-way  tube.  Cover  one  up  by  a  screen,  and  measure  the 
intensity  of  the  other.  Then  interchange  them,  and  so  obtain 
the  intensity  of  each  separately.  Then  place  them  together 
so  that  the  two  flames  unite,  and  measure  the  intensity  of  the 
combined  flame  and  its  relation  to  the  sum  of  the  intensities  o\ 
each. 

ic)  Test  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  same  amount  of 
gas  used  in  different  burners. 

Enter  results  thus : — 

Gas  burning  at  the  rate  of  5  cubic  feet  per  hoot^ 

CandJfs     p      „      J6*2gmt.  ^ 


Mean  distance  of 

Mean  distance  of 

gas 

candles 

75 

31 

68 

29 

60 

25 

52 

22 

46 

19 
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Rati9  of  illuminating 
'  powers 

5-85 

5*49 
576 

5*59 
S-86 

Mean  ratio  of  illuminating  powers  571. 

46.  BTunford*8  Photometer. 

The  apparatus  for  making  the  comparison  consists 
simply  of  a  bar,  at  the  end  of  which  a  ground  glass 
or  paper  screen  is  fixed,  and  on  which  a  support  is  made  to 
slide,  carrying  the  gas  jet  or  other  source  of  light 

On  the  bar,  and  in  front  of  the  screen,  is  placed  a 
wooden  rod,  about  3  inches  from  the  screen.  The  two  lights 
to  be  compared  are  placed  one  on  the  sliding  support  and 
the  other  on  the  table  at  a  fixed  distance  (taking  care  that 
both  are  the  same  height),  the  positions  being  so  adjusted 
that  the  two  shadows  of  the  rod  thrown  on  the  screen  are 
just  in  contact  with  each  other  without  overlapping.  The 
screen  must  be  turned  so  tliat  it  makes  equal  angles  with 
the  direction  of  the  light  from  each  source.  The  distance 
of  the  sliding  light  has  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the  two 
shadows  are  of  the  same  depth. 

Consider  a  unit  of  area,  e.g.  a  square  centimetre,  of  each 
shadow  A  and  b  ;  let  the  distance  of  the  unit  of  area  of  a 
from  the  two  sources  of  light  be  x^  x,  and  let  the  distance  of 
the  unit  of  area  of  the  shadow  b  from  the  same  sources  be 
>',  Y  respectively.  Then  the  unit  of  area  of  a  is  illuminated 
only  by  the  one  source  of  light,  distant  x  from  it,  and 
therefore  its  illumination  is  I/x^  where  I  is  the  illumination 
per  unit  area  at  unit  distance  from  the  source.  The  unit 
of  area  of  b  is  illuminated  only  by  the  source  of  light  at  dis- 
tance j',  and  the  illumination  therefore  is  I'/^^  when  I'  is  the 
illumination  per  unit  area  at  unit  distance  from  the  secpnd 
source. 
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Hence,  since  the  illuminations  of  the  shadowed  portions 
of  the  screen  are  equal, 

If  the  two  unit  areas  considered  be  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  line  of  junction  of  the  shadows,  then  we  may 
measure  x  and  y  from  the  same  point.  Hence  the  ratio 
of  the  intensities  of  the  two  sources  is  the  square  of  the 
ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  two  sources  from  the  line  of 
contact  of  the  shadows.  The  method  has  the  advantage  that 
the  observations  do  not  need  a  dark  room. 

The  shadows  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  line  of  contact 
is  on  the  middle  line  of  the  bar  on  which  the  one  source  slides, 
and  accordingly  the  distance  may  be  measured  along  the 
bar.     The  other  distance  may  be  measured  by  a  tape. 

The  arrangements  necessary  for  determining  the  rate  at 
which  the  gas  is  being  burnt  or  the  quantity  of  wax  con- 
sumed are  described  in  section  45. 

Experiment. — Compare  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas- 
flame  and  standard  candle. 

Enter  results  thus : — 

Candle  bums  at  the  rate  of  8'i  gms.  per  hour. 
Gas  „  „  5  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Distance  of  gas  Distance  of  candle      Ratio  of  illuminating 

powers 

128-5  39-5  10-5 

98  30*5  IO'4 

Mean  ratio  of  illuminating  powers    10*45 


*■     ^^ 


w 

I       4 
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\ 
CHAPTER   XIII. 

REFLEXION   AND   REFRACTION  — MIRRORS   AND   LENSES. 

Nearly  all  the  methods  used  in  optical  measurements  are 
indirect  The  quantity  required  is  deduced  by  calculation 
from  the  quantities  actually  measured,  or  the  law  to  be 
demonstrated  is  inferred  from  the  actual  observations  by 
a  process  of  reasoning.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
experiment  on  the  law  of  reflexion  and  by  the  experiments  on 
focal  lengths.  The  law  of  refraction  may  also  be  verified 
by  the  measurements  of  the  refractive  index  of  a  transparent 
medium. 

47.  Verification  of  the  Law  of  Reflexion  of  LighC 

In  order  to  prove  the  law,  that  the  angle  which  a  reflected 
ray  makes  with  the  normal  to  a  plane  surface  is  equal  to 
the  angle  made  by  the  incident  ray  with  the  normal,  and 
that  the  two  rays  are  in  the  same  plane  with  the  normal, 
two  methods  may  be  adopted  :  — 

(i)  The  direct  method,  in  which  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflexion  are  measured  and  compared,  and  the  positions 
of  the  rays  determined. 

(2)  An  indirect  method,  in  which  some  result  is  verified 
which  may  be  theoretically  deduced  on  the  assumption  that 
the  law  holds. 

The  following  experiment  is  an  example  of  the  second 
method. 

It  may  be  proved,  by  assuming  the  law  of  reflexion,  that 
an  image  of  a  luminous  point  is  formed  by  a  plane  mirror 
at  a  point  on  the  normal  to  the  plane  surface  drawn  through 
the  luminous  point,  and  at  a  distance  behind  the  mirror 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point  from  the  firont 
of  the  mirror.    This  we  can  verify  experimentally. 
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Take  as  tjie  luminous  point  the  intersection  of  cross-wires 
mounted  on  a  ring,  which  can  be  placed  in  any  position  in  a 
clip. 

We  can  place  another  similar  cross  in  the  exact  position 
occupied  by  the  image  in  the  mirror  of  the  first,  in  the 
following  manner. 

Scrape  a  horizontal  strip  of  the  silvering  off  the  back 
of  the  mirror  and  place  the  one  cross  in  front,  so  that  on 
setting  the  eye  on  a  level  with  the  cross,  half  of  the  image 
is  seen  coming  just  to  the  edge  of  the  silvering. 

Then  place  the  other  cross  behind,  so  that  it  can  be  seen 
through  that  part  of  the  glass  from  which  the  silvering  has 
been  scraped.  Place  this  second  cross  so  that  the  upper  half 
of  it  can  be  seen  through  the  gap,  and  so  that  the  intersection 
of  the  second  appears  to  coincide  with  the  image  of  the  in- 
tersection of  the  first  In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  is  really  the  case,  move  your  eye  from  side  to  side  across 
the  first  cross-wire,  then  if  the  second  cross  and  the  image 
are  coincident,  the  two  will  appear  to  move  together  as  the 
eye  moves,  and  will  remain  coincident  wherever  the  eye  is 
placed.  If,  however,  the  actual  cross  is  nearer  to  the  mirror 
than  the  image,  then  on  moving  the  eye  to  the  right  the  two 
will  appear  to  separate,  the  further,  viz.  the  image,  going  to 
the  right  hand,  the  real  cross  to  the  left. 

Place,  then,  the  second  cross  so  that  on  moving  the 
eye  from  side  to  side  no  separation  between  the  cross  and 
the  image  occurs.  It  is  then  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
that  occupied  by  the  image  of  the  first  cross  in  the  mirror. 

Let  the  first  cross  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  i  foot 
(about)  from  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  mirror.  Measure  the 
distance  by  means  of  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  scale,  and 
measure,  also,  the  distance  between  the  same  surface  of  the 
mirror  and  the  second  cross,  which  has  been  accurately 
placed  to  coincide  with  the  image  of  the  first  in  the  mirror. 
Then  displace  the  second  cross  from  coincidence  with  the 
image  and  replace  it  and  read  the  distance  again  in  ords,^ 
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to  ascertain  the  limit  of  accuracy  to  which  your  observation 
can  be  carried.    Repeat  three  times. 

The  experiment  may  be  very  conveniently  made  with  a 
piece  of  unsilvered  plate  glass  instead  of  the  mirror.  The 
image  of  the  first  cross  formed  by  reflexion  at  the  surface 
of  the  glass  is  generally  sufficiently  bright  to  permit  of  the 
second  cross  being  accurately  placed  to  coincide  with  it.  If 
the  glass  is  very  thick,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  dis- 
placement of  the  image  of  the  second  cross  as  seen  through 
the  glass.  A  corresponding  allowance  may,  of  course,  also 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  mirror  whose  thickness  will 
alter  the  apparent  position  of  the  reflected  image  of  the  first 
cross. 

Two  vertical  pins  in  stands  may  be  used  instead  of 
cross-wires,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  second  one  may  be 
viewed  directly  over  the  top  of  the  mirror,  while  the  lower 
part  of  the  image  of  the  first  is  seen  in  the  mirror. 

In  order  to  verify  that  the  image  and  object  are  on  the 
same  normal  to  the  mirror,  place  the  eye  so  that  the  image 
and  object  are  in  the  same  straight  line  with  it,  and  notice 
that  the  image  of  the  eye  is  in  the  same  line  too,  no  matter 
how  far  from  or  how  near  to  the  mirror  the  eye  be  placed ; 
this  can  only  be  the  case  if  the  line  is  a  normal. 

In  case  the  result  obtained  does  not  apparently  confirm 
the  law  of  reflexion,  the  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  mirror  is  cylindrical  or  spherical  and  not  truly  plane. 
To  distinguish  between  the  cases,  repeat  the  experiment,  mov- 
ing the  eye  vertically  up  and  down  instead  of  horizontally. 

Experifnent,—\^r\iy  the  truth  of  the  law  of  reflexion  of 
light. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Distance  of  object  Distance  of  inia^ 

75  cm.  75  cm. 

65     »  63    „ 

80-5  „  73    „ 

71-5  H  ^^*^-^ 

61      .  V^    ^ 
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The  following  method  of  finding  the  angle  of  a  ptism  is 
another  illustration  of  the  law  of  reflexion  : — 

Place  the  prism  on  a  sheet  of  paper  attached  to  a  draw- 
ing-board. Let  BAC  (fig.  2317)  be  its  trace,  A  being  the 
angle  to  be  measured. 

Stick  a  pin  (p)  vertically  into  the  board  at  some  distance 
from  A,  in  such  a  position  that  images  by  reflexion  can  be 
obtained  from  the  faces  a  b  and  a  c  ^ 

respectively.    Determine  the  positions 
of  these  images  as  for  a  plar 
or  proceed  as  follows:— Look  at  one 
image,  moving  your  eye  about  until 
it  is   seen  as 

nearly  as  pes-  Fis.  Jia. 

sible  in  a  line 
with  A ;  and 
place  pins  at 
0,11,  so  that 
(he  image  of 
p,  the  edge  a, 
and  the  pin  at 
Q  appear  in 
one  straight 
line,  while  the 
image,       the 

.  edge,  and  the  pin  at  r  are  seen  in  another.  Then  a  ray 
PA  falling  on  one  face  very  close  to  a  is  reflected  along 
a  q,  while  an  almost  coincident  ray  incident  on  the  other 
foce  is  reflected  along  a  b.  Join  a  p,  a  q,  a  r,  and  measure 
with  a  protractor  the  angles  Q  A  R  and  b  A  c.  It  will  be 
found  that  qar  =  zbac;  that  is,  that  the  angle  between 
the  reflected  rays  is  twice  the  angle  of  the  prism.  This 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  reflexion. 

Experiment. — Determine  the  positions  of  Ibc  'una.^'t^  ^  ^ 
ptn  fanned  by  the  Ugbt  reflected  from  (he  two  virtaitw  "A  a. 
j»fsm,  and  thence  measure  the  angle  of  thft  'pnsm. 
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Fig.  34. 


48.  The  Sextant 

The  sextant  consists  of  a  graduated  circular  arc,  B  c 
(fig.  24),  of  about  60°,  connected  by  two  metal  arms,  a  b, 

A  c,  with  its  centre  a.    a  d 
is  a  third  movable  arm, 
which  turns  round  an  axis 
passing  through  the  centre 
A,  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  arc,  and  is 
fitted  with   a    clamp  and 
tangent  screw.     A  vernier 
is  attached  to  this  arm  at 
D,  and  by  means  of  it  the 
position  of  the  arm  with 
^--.  reference  to  the  scale  can 
be  determined.     The  ver- 
nier    is     generally     con- 
structed to  read  to  15". 
A  plane  mirror,  m,  is  attached  to  this  arm  and  moves 
with  it.     The  plane  of  the  mirror  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  circular  arc  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
scale. 

The  mirror  is  known  as  the  index  glass,  and  is  held  by 
adjustable  screws  in  a  frame  which  is  rigidly  connected  to 
the  arm  a  d.  By  means  of  the  screws  it  can  be  placed  so 
that  its  plane  is  accurately  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  arc. 
At  F  on  the  arm  a  c  is  anoiher  mirror  called  the  horizon 
glass,  also  secured  by  adjustable  screws  to  the  arm.  Its 
plane  should  be  perpendicular  tu  that  of  the  arc  and  parallel 
to  that  of  the  movable  mirror  m  when  the  index  at  D 
stands  at  the  zero  of  the  scale. 

The  upper  half  of  the  mirror  f  is  left  unsilvered. 
At  G  on  the  arm   a  11   is  a   small   telescope,   directed 
towards  the  mirror  f.     The  axis  of  the  telescope  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  arc,  and  by  means  of  a  screw  at  the 
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of  the  instrument  the  telescope  can  be  moved  at  right 
angles  to  this  plane,  so  as  to  direct  its  axis  towards  the 
silvered  or  unsilvered  part  of  the  horizon  glass.  This  is  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  its  normal  bisects  the  angle  a  f  g, 
and  hence  a  ray  of  light,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant, 
travelling  along  a  f,  is  reflected  by  the  horizon  glass  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  Let  p  a  be  such  a  ray  rellected 
by  the  mirror  m  in  direction  a  f,  and  suppose  p  to  be  some 
distant  object  the  position  of  which  we  wish  to  obser^■e. 
Let  the  telescope  be  so  placed  with  reference  to  the  plane 
of  the  instrument  that  light  from  a  second  distant  object  Q, 
also  travelling  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant,  can  enter 
the  telescope  through  the  unsilvered  part  of  the  glass  F, 
Then  an  observer,  looking  through  the  telescope,  wil!  see 
ihe  point  Q  directly,  and  the  point  p  after  reflexion  at  the 
two  mirrors  M  and  F. 

The  telescope  is  fitted  with  cross-wires,  and  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  arm  a  d  the  inia^e  of  p  can  be  made  to 
coincide  with  that  of  q  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view. 

Let  us  suppose  this  adjustment  made.  Then  by  re- 
flexion at  the  two  mirrors  the  ray  p  a  has  been  made  to 
coincide  in  direction  with  the  ray  Q  t.  Hence,  the  angle 
between  v  a  and  q  f  is  twice  the  angle  between  the  two 
mirrors.  But  when  the  index  read  zero  the  t^vo  mirrors  were 
parallel,  so  that  twice  the  angle  between  the  two  mirrors  is 
twice  the  angle  through  which  the  arm  and  vernier  have 
been  lutned  from  zero. 

In  many  instruments  the  graduations  are  numbered  to 
read  as  double  of  their  real  value ;  each  degree  is  reckoned 
as  two  degrees  and  so  on,  so  that,  if  the  instrument  be  in 
adjustment,  the  reading  of  the  vernier  gives  us  directly  the 
_le  between  p  a  and  Q  f,  that  is,  the  angle  which  the  two 
itant  points  p  and  Q  subttnd  at  the  obscner's  eye. 

The  requisite  adjustments  are  : — 

(1)  The  plane  of  Ihe  index  glass  M  should  be  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  graduated  arc 


adjui 


} 


(a)  The  plane  of  the  horixon  glass  F  should  also  be  aX 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  arc 

(3)  The  axis  of  the  telescope  should  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  arc 

(4)  The  index  and  horizon  glasses  should  be  parallel 
when  the  vernier  reads  zero. 

We  proceed  to  consider  how  to  make  these  adjustments. 

The  two  glasses  are  held  in  their  frames  by  screws,  and 
can  be  set  in  any  position  by  altering  these  screws. 

( I )  Place  the  eye  close  to  the  index  glass  and  look  towards 
the  glass  so  as  to  see  part  of  the  arc  c  D  and  its  reflexion, 
meeting  at  the  surface  of  the  glass.  If  the  two,  the  arc 
and  its  image,  appear  to  be  in  the  same  plane,  then  the 
glass  is  perpendicular  to  that  plane.  If,  however,  the  image 
appears  to  rise  out  of  the  plane  of  the  arc,  the  upper  pottioD 
of  the  glass  leans  forward  towards  the  eye,  while  if  Ihe 
image  appears  to  drop  below  the  plane  of  the  arc,  the  glass 
leans  back  away  from  the  eye.  Adjust  the  screws  till  th« 
arc  and  its  image  appear  to  be  in  the  same  plane  j  then  the 
plane  of  the  glass  is  at  right  angles  to  that  plane, 

(a)  To  set  the  horizon  glass.  Hold  the  instrument  SO 
as  to  view  directly  with  the  telescope  some  distant  point^a 
star  if  possible.  On  turning  the  index  arm  round,  an  image 
of  the  point,  formed  by  reflexion  at  the  two  glasses,  will 
cross  the  field.  If  the  two  glasses  be  accurately  parallel, 
this  image  can  be  made  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  object 
seen  by  the  direct  rays.  If  the  plane  of  the  horizon  glass 
be  not  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  arc,  so  that  the  two 
mirrors  can  never  be  parallel,  the  image  will  appear  to  pass 
to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  object 

By  altering  the  adjusting  screws  of  the  horizon  glas^ 
the  image  seen  after  two  reflexions,  and  the  object  seea 
directly,  can  be  made  to  coincide  in  position.  V/hen  this 
is  the  case  the  two  mirrors  are  strictly  parallel,  and  the 
horizon  glass,  therefore,  is  at  right  angles  to  llic  pUne  of 
the  arc 
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{i)  To  set  the  axis  of  the  telescope  parallel  to  the  plane 

of  the  arc:  For  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  ring  to  which 
the  telescope  is  fixed  should  be  tapable  of  being  moved 
about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  its  plane 
with  that  of  the  arc. 

The  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  is  usually  fitted  with  two 
cross-wires,  very  approximately  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
arc,  and  one  wire  at  right  angles  to  these,  passing  through 
their  middle  points.  The  line  Joining  the  centre  of  the 
object  glass  to  the  middle  point  of  this  wire  is  the  optical 
axis  of  tlie  telescope.  Hold  the  instrument  so  as  to  view 
two  distant  points,  such  aa  two  stars,  the  one  directly  and 
the  other  by  reflexion  at  the  two  glasses,  and  incline  it  to 
the  plane  through  the  eye  and  the  two  stars  in  such  a  way 
that  the  two  images  seen  in  the  telescope  appear  to  coincide 
at  the  point  in  which  the  third  wire  cuts  one  of  the  two 
parallel  wires.  Then,  without  moving  the  index  glass,  in- 
cline the  plane  of  the  instrument  until  the  image  of  the 
star  seen  directly  falls  on  the  intersection  of  the  third  wire 
and  the  other  of  the  two  parallel  wires.  If  the  image  of  the 
I  second  star  again  coincides  with  that  of  the  first,  it  follows 
int  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
f  the  arc ;  to  make  the  two  parallel  the  position  of  the 
'  escope  with  reference  to  the  arc  must  be  adjusted  until 
It  is  possible  to  observe  such  a  coincidence. 

(4)  To  set  the  two  mirrors  parallel  when  the  vernier-Index 
ids  lera  It  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  glasses  with 
its  frame  and  adjusting- screws  can  be  moved  about  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  arc.  Set  the  vernier 
to  read  zero  and  clamp  it,  and  direct  the  telescope  to  some 
distant  point.  If  the  two  glasses  are  parallel  ihis  point, 
and  its  image  after  reflexion  at  the  two  mirrors,  will  appear 
to  coincide.  If  they  do  not  coincide  they  can  be  made 
^  to  do  so— supposing  adjustments  (i)  and  (a)  have  been 
Bynade — by  turning  the  movable  mirror  about  the  axis  just 
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spoken  of,  and  when  the  coincidence  is  effected  the  mirrors 
will  be  parallel,  while  the  vernier  reads  zero. 

Instead,  however,  of  making  this  last  adjustment,  it  is 
better  to  proceed  as  follows  to  determine  the  index  error  of 
the  instrument 

Direct  the  telescope  to  a  distant  point  and  turn  the 
index  glass  until  the  image  of  the  point,  after  reflexion  at  the 
two  mirrors,  coincides  with  the  point  itself  as  seen  directly. 
Clamp  the  vernier  and  read ;  let  the  reading  be  o.  If 
the  instrument  were  in  perfect  adjustment,  the  value  of  a 
would  be  zero.  Suppose,  now,  we  find  that  when  proceed- 
ing to  measure  the  angular  distance  between  two  distant 
points,  as  already  described,  the  scale  and  vernier  reading 
is  Py  then  the  angular  distance  required  is  /3— a.  Generally  - 
it  gives  less  trouble  to  determine  the  index  error  than  to  set 
the  mirrors  so  that  there  is  no  such  error. 

It  may,  of  course,  happen  that  the  value  of  a  is  nega- 
tive— in  other  words,  that  to  bring  a  point  and  its  image 
into  coincidence  we  have  to  push  the  vernier  back  beyond 
the  zero  of  the  scale  ;  for  this  reason  the  scale  graduations 
are  continued  beyond  the  zero. 

It  IS  important  for  accurate  work  that  the  two  images 

which  are  brought  into  coincidence  should  be  about  equally 

bright.     Now,  the  light  from  one  has  suffered  two  reflexions, 

each  of  which  somewhat  diminishes  its  intensity.     If,  then, 

the  two  distant  objects  are  unequally  bright,  we  should 

choose  the  duller  one  as  that  to  be  viewed  directly.     Again, 

we  have  said  already  that  the  telescope  can  be  moved  in  a 

direction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  tlie  arc.     In  its 

normal  position  the  axis  of  the  telescope  will  pass  through 

the  boundary  between  the  silvered  and  unsilvered  parts  of 

the  horizon  glass.     Half  the  object-glass  will  accordingly  be 

filled  with  direct  light,  half  with  reflected.     If  the  direct 

light  is  very  much  stronger  than  the  reflected,  we  can,  by 

moving  the  telescope,  still  keep\n^  V\s  ^^v&  ^^ai^sX  \.^\X\ft 

phne  of  the  circle,  place  it  ao  \JmX  xV^ft  xt^^\fc^  wj^  ^ 


>■    "« 
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more  than  half  and  the  direct  rays  less  than  half  the  object 
glass,  and  thus  reduce  the  brightness  of  the  direct  and 
increase  that  of  the  reflected  image.  There  are  also  shades 
of  coloured  glass  attached  to  the  instrument,  which  can  be 
interposed  in  the  path  of  either  pencil  and  so  decrease  its 
intensity. 

The  instrument  is  frequently  used  to  observe  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  or  of  a  star ;  and  in  this  case  the  horizon,  if  it  is 
visible,  forms  one  of  the  distant  points,  and  when  the  in- 
strument is  adjusted,  the  image  of  the  sun's  lower  limb 
should  appear  to  coincide  with  this. 

If  the  horizon  be  not  ^sible,  an  *  artificial  horizon  '  is  ob- 
tained by  reflexion  from  some  horizontal  surface — that  of 
pure  mercury  in  a  trough  is  most 
frequently  used.  For  consider 
two  parallel  rays  s  a,  s'  b  (fig.  25) 
coming  from  a  distant  object, 
and  let  s'b  be  reflected  at  b 
from  a  horizontal  surface  c  d.  b  a 
appears  to  come  from  the  image 
of  the  distant  object  formed  by 
reflexion  at  cd,  and  if  an  ob- 
server with  a  sextant  at  a  determine  the  angle  between  the 
distant  object  and  its  image,  he  will  measure  the  angle 
SAB.  But  since  s  a  is  parallel  to  s'  b  and  the  angle  a  b  d 
is  equal  to  s'  b  c,  the  angle  s  a  b  is  twice  the  angle  s'  b  c, 
that  is,  twice  the  altitude  of  the  distant  object 

If  mercury  be  used  for  the  artificial  horizon,  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  carefully  worked  plate  glass.  After 
one  observation  the  cover  should  be  taken  up  and  turned 
round  and  a  second  taken.  The  mean  of  the  two  will  be 
free  from  any  small  error  which  might  arise  from  the  faces 
of  the  glass  not  being  parallel  Sometimes  a  piece  of  glass, 
which  can  be  carefully  levelled,  is  used  vn&\ftaA  ^l  ^^5; 
meicwry 
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Experiments, 

(i)  Test  the  accuracy  of  the  various  adjustments  of  the  sex- 
tant. 

(2)  Measure  the  angular  distance  between  two  distant 
points. 

(3}  Measure  the  altitude  of  a  distant  point,  using  an  arti- 
ficial horizon. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Index  error  Angular  <Ustanoe 

2'    15''  iz^  35'    30^' 

2'    30"  32^    35'    11" 

2'    SpT'  32^    35'    IS'' 

Mean    2'    25''  32*    35'    20" 


True  angular  distance    32^    32'    55 
Similarly  for  observations  of  altitude. 


// 


O.  Sefraction  of  Light  through  a  Plate  and  through 

a  Prism. 

The  path  of  a  pencil  of  light  through  a  plate  or  a  prism 
may  be  traced  and  the  law  of  refraction  verified  by  a 
graphical  construction  in  the  following  manner. 

Place  a  rectangular  block  of  glass,  which  should  be  of 
considerable  size — say  8  or  10  cm.  square  by  i  cm.  high — 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  fastened  to  a  drawing-board,  and  mark 
its  position  a  b  c  d  (fig.  xxv)  on  the  paper.  Draw  a  line  p  q 
meeting  the  glass  obliquely,  and  stick  two  pins  vertically 
into  the  board  at  two  points  some  distance  apart  in  p  q. 

On  looking  obliquely  through  the  opposite  face  (c  d)  of 
the  glass  the  two  pins  will  be  seen,  and  it  will  be  usually 
possible  to  place  the  eye  in  such  a  position  that  the  one 
may  appear  exactly  behind  the  other.  Do  this,  and  stick 
two  more  pins  into  the  board  in  front  of  the  glass  in 
such  a  way  that  these  two  are  seen  in  the  same  straight 
line  as  the  first  two,  so  thai  aiSi  fo>xt  ^^^^^ax  10  be  in  line 
one  behind  the  other.    Draw  ^X\^  «w  t\a\et  ^.Xotfi  ^^  ^\^m^ 
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the  feet  of  the  last  two,  and  let  it  meet  the  surface  of  the 
glass  in  R.  Join  Q  R.  Then  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  the  glass 
in  the  direction  p  q  is  refracted  into  the  glass  along  g  r,  and 


un  emergence  travels  along  R  s.  On  conjplcting  the  figure 
it  will  be  seen  that  P  Q  is  parallel  to  R  S.  Draw  m  q  n 
normal  to  the  glass  at  Q.  Then  m  q  p  js  the  angle  of 
incidence  ^,  and  n  Q  R  the  angle  of  refraction  ^', 

To  Verify  Ike  Law  of  Refraction  {viz.  that  sin  ^jsin  <p'  is 
conslant)  and  find  the  Refractive  Index. 
With  Q  as  centre  and  Q  R  as  radius  describe  a  circle 
cutting  QP  in  p.  Draw  pm  perpendicular  to  the  normal 
Q  M.  Measure  the  distances  p  m  and  R  k,  and  take  the 
ratio.    Then 

sin  »_PM „ QR_P M 

sin  ^     Q  p     RM     i.iC 

/or  Q  P  s:  QBU 
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Take  a  second  incident  ray  Pi  Q,  incident  at  a  different 
angle,  and  determine  the  refracted  ray  R,  Si  in  the  same 
way.    Then  we  shall  have 


P^' and '■'"j  are  equal. 


sin^i 

and  it  will  be  found  that  the  r 

Thus  this  ratio  is  a  constant  for  all  angles  of  incidence, 
and  the  value  of  this  constant  is  the  refracti\e  index.  We 
have  thus  verified  the  laK  of  refraction  and  found  ;<,  the 
index  of  refraction 

To  lllustrak  the  furmation  of  a  Caiislic  Curve  by 
RtfrackoH 

Stick  a  vertical  pin  into  the  board  in  contact  with  the 
block  at  o      Let  on  be  a  normal  meeting  the  opposite 


face  in  n,  and  along  that  face  mark  off  a  number  of  points 
fi,  p„  Pj, .  .  .  such  that  N  Pi  =  p,  Pj  =  P(  p,  = ,  .  .=1  cm. 
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At  each  of  the  points  N,p,,  Pa,  .  .  .  place  pins  in  contact 
with  the  block.  Look  at  the  block  from  a  httle  distance, 
and  place  another  scries  of  pins  in  the  board  successively  in 
such  positions  that  the  pin  o,  each  of  the  pins  n,  P|,  Pg,  .  . 
in  turn,  and  the  corresponding  pins,  m,  q„Q2,  ...  of  this 
next  series  appear  successively  in  straight  lines.  Remove  the 
block,  join  Qi  Pi,  Qi  P2,  Q3  P3,  •  •  •  ,  and  produce  each  of 
these  lines  backwards  to  the  point  in  which  it  meets  the 
next  preceding  line.  Let  these  points  be  R|,  Rj,  R3.  Then 
a  ray  travelling  in  the  block  along  o  Pj  is  refracted  so  as  to 
emerge  along  pj  Q2,  and  so  for  the  other  rays. 

Again,  if  we  can  suppose  two  consecutive  emergent  rays 
Pg  Q2,  P3  Qa,  to  reach  the  eye,  these  rays  will  appear  to  diverge 
from  R2,  and  the  position  of  the  image  of  o  which  the  eye 
sees  when  looking  along  Qj  P2  will  be  R2.  In  reality,  the  rays 
pj  Q2,  P3  Q3  are  too  far  apart  to  be  treated  as  consecutive 
rays  ;  we  should  have  to  suppose  incident  rays  to  fall  on  all 
the  points  of  the  glass  between  n  and  p,  and  draw  all  the 
emergent  rays.  In  this  way  we  should  obtain  a  series  of 
points,  such  as  Rj,  .  .  .  r^,  all  lying  on  a  curve,  each 
point  being  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  emergent 
rays.  This  curve  is  called  the  caustic  curve,  and  to  it  all 
the  emergent  rays  arc  tangents,  while  the  virtual  image  of  o 
seen  in  the  direction  of  any  given  ray  is  the  point  in  which 
that  ray  touches  the  caustic  curve. 

If,  then,  the  figure  be  constructed  as  already  described, 
and  a  curve  drawn  to  touch  all  the  emergent  rays,  this 
curve  will  be  the  caustic.  The  same  figure  can  be  used  to 
verify  by  a  geometrical  construction  the  law  of  refraction. 

71?  find  the  Refractive  Index, 

The  following  is  another  method  of  finding  \i  : — 
Make  a  mark  at  a  point  a  {^\g,  xxvii)  on  one  face  of  the 
block.    This  may  be  done  by  sticking  on  to  it  a  small 
piece  of  sealing-wax.    Place  the  block  on  the  table,  and 
stick  a  pin  upright  into  the  board  Va  svidcv  ^  '^vj  ^^oax.  Kv> 
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the  head  of  the  ptn,  is  at  the  same  height  as  a.    On  look- 
ing through  the  block  the  reflected  ima^  of  the  pin  and 


the  image  of  a  can  both  be  seen.  Move  the  block  about 
until  these  two,  when  viewed  directly  from  a  point  behind 
the  pin,  appear  to  coincide. 

In  this  case  a  b  a,,  cutting  the  block  in  B,  will  be  normal 
to  the  block,  and  if  a'  is  the  refracted  image  of  a,  it  is  also 
the  reflected  image  of  a,. 

Since  the  light  is  nearly  directly  incident,  we  know  that 


and  since  a'  is  the  reflected  image  of  a,, 

BA'  =  BA|  ; 

Thus 

nA  =  ^GA„ 

.*.  /I  =  ua/bai. 

Hence  to  find  /',  measure  the  thickness  of  the  block  and 
the  distance  b  a,  of  the  pin  from  the  block.  The  ratio  of 
the  two  is  the  refractive  index. 

To  Verify  the  Law  of  Reflexion. 
Similar  experiments  can  be  performed  to  verify  the  law 
of  reffexsoa.    In  this  case  let  p  q  (fig.  xxviii)  be  an  incident 
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ray  falling  on  the  block  at  Q.  At  two  points  on  this  ray  stick 
Iwo  pins  vertically  into  the  board,  and  then  look  at  the 
reflected  images  of  these  pins.  Move  your  eye  about  until 
these    images    appear   in    the    snme  p 

straight    line,   and  in  ihat  line  stick  j 

two    other   upright  pins,    n    -       f*'*  I 

joining  RS  it  will  be  founi 
the  surface  in  q,  and 
to    make    an    angle  ^ 

with  the  normal  at  Q         i  j 

equal  to  that  made 
by  p  Q.  If,  more- 
over, a  number  of 
incident  rays  pQi, 
p  Q,  ■  .  .  be  taken, 
and  the  directions  of 
the  reflected  rays  de- 
termined, it  will  be  , 
found  that  these  all  ' 
meet  in  a  point  Pi, 
and  if  PP|  be  joined, 
cutting   the   face  of 

the  block,  or  this  face  produced,  in  n,  p  Pi  is  at  right  angles 
to  that  face,  and  is  bisected  in  n. 

By  replacing  the  block  by  a  prism,  the  laws  of  refraction 
through  the  prism  may  be  verified. 


Refraction  through  a  Prism. 

Draw  a  ray  PQ  (fig.  xxix)  incident  obliquely  on  a  prism. 
The  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  and  of  the  ray  in  the 
prism  can  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  case 
of  a  plate. 

By  the  aid  of  a  protractor  the  at^Ies,  ^  and  '^,  of  inci- 
dence and  emergence  respectively  can  be  found,  and  the 
deviation  d,  wbich  is  the  angle  between  the  inddie»Lt.Ta^  ^  % 
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and  the  emergent  ray  R  s.     If  the  angle  of  the  prism,  i^  be 
measured,  we  can  verify  the  formula 

D  =  ^  +  V'  -  '■- 

Moreover,  by  varying  ^  from  zero  up  to  grazing  incidence, 

for  which  y  =  go",  we  can  examine  the  changes  in  the 
deviation.  We  shall  find 
that  as  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence increases  the  devia- 
tion decreases  at  first,  then 
reaches  a  minimum  value 
and  afterwirds  mcreases 
agam  is  the  inj^le  of  mci 
dence  is  still  further  in 
cfLised  up  to  grazing  inci 
dencL  In  thi.  position  of 
mmimum  deviation  we  can 
shtn  that  the  incident  ind 
emergent  rajs  an,  equall) 
inchntd  to  the  surface  of 
the  prism  so  that  *  =  ij- 
for  this  position  More 
over,  m  general  we  have 

f  +  4-'  =  /> 
^',  1^  being  the  angles  which 
the  ray  in  the  prism  makes 
with   the    normals    to   the 

two  faces.     Hence,  in  the  position  of  minimum  deviation, 

for  which 

V-'  =  '^'. 

we  have  ^'  =  \,  i, 

f  =  1  (d  +  ()  ; 


The  images  of  the  pin  seen  by  refraction  will  usually  be 
slightly  coloured,  but  unless  the  dispersion  of  the  prism  is 
very  great  this  will  not  senouaV^  aSeO.  ^Va  toBults.     The 
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instrument  described  in  §  62,  the  spectrometer,  enables  us 
to  make  the  measurements  above  described  to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  is  possible  with  the  niler 
and  pencil. 

Experiment. — Trace  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  through  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  hence  verify  the  law  of  refraction,  and  find 
the  refractive  index  of  glass. 

Trace  the  caustic  curve  formed  by  rays  diverging  from  a 
point  and  emerging  from  glass. 

Trace  the  path  of  a  ray  through  a  prism,  and  verify  the 
formulae 

^  f>^  =  D  +  /. 

Shew  that  in  the  position  of  minimum  deviation  c^^V',  and 
find  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism. 


On  Optical  Measurements, 

Many  of  the  simpler  optical  experiments  described 
below  depend  on  the  determination  of  the  positions  of  some 
luminous  object  and  its  real  image  formed  after  refiexion  or 
refraction.  A  formula  is  obtained  expressing  the  quantity 
sought  for,  e.g.  the  focal  length  of  a  lens,  in  terms  of 
distances  which  can  be  readily  determined.  These  are 
measured  and  their  values  substituted  in  the  formula  ;  the 
value  of  the  quantity  in  question  is  determined  by  calculation. 

Now,  in  almost  every  case,  the  formula  is  one  giving 
the  relation  between  the  position  of  a  point  and  its  geo- 
metrical image,  and  to  obtain  this  the  assumption  is  made  that 
we  are  only  concerned  with  a  small  pencil,  the  axis  of  which 
is  incident  directly  on  the  reflecting  or  refracting  surfaces. 

If  this  be  not  the  case,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
point  image  of  a  point.  The  rays  diverging  from  a  given 
•  point  of  the  object  do  not  all  converge  again  exactly  to 
one  and  the  same  point  For  each  point  in  the  object 
we  have — supposing  still  that  the  incidence  b  direct— 
a  least  drde  of  abenation  through  which  all  the  nc^^tc55\SL 
V  thatpoint  pas%  And  the  nearest  approadi  to  uiVTtA%^S&^^cA 
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figure  formed  by  the  superposition  of  all  these  least  cudtn 
of  aberration,  which  will  be  a  representation  of  the  object, 
more  or  less  blurred,  and  differing  in  position  from  the 
geometrical  image. 

Now,  frequently  this  happens  with  the  images  produced 
by  the  optical  combinations  with  which  we  shall  have  to  do. 
The  pencils  which  go  to  form  the  various  images  are  not 
small  pencils  incident  directly,  and  the  phenomena  are  thus 
complicated  by  the  effects  of  aberration. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  may  require  the  radius  of  a  con- 
cave mirror,  three  or  four  inches  across  and  six  or  eight 
inches  in  radius  ;  or  we  may  be  experimenting  with  a  lens 
of  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  and  only  one  or  two  inches  in 
focal  length.  In  both  these  cases  we  should  meet  with 
aberration  diiBcu!ties.  We  shall  see  best  how  to  allow  for 
this  in  each  separate  experiment. 

There  isone  measurement  common  to  many  optical  experi- 
ments, the  mode  of  making  which  may  best  be  described  here. 

Two  objects — the  one  may  be  a  lens,  the  other  a  screen 
on  which  an  image  is  focussed — are  attached  to  the  supports 
of  an  optical  bench  described  below.  Tltis  is  graduated, 
and  the  supports  possibly  are  fitted  with  verniers  j  at  any 
rate,  there  is  a  mark  attached  to  them,  the  position  of  which, 
with  reference  to  the  scale  of  the  bench,  can  be  found. 

We  can  thus  find  easily  the  distance  between  the  twc 
fixed  marks  on  the  supports  ;  but  suppose  we  require  the  dis- 
tance between  the  screen  and  one  face  of  the  lens.  To  obtain 
this  we  must  know  their  positions  with  reference  to  the  fixed 
marks.  Now,  the  apparatus  is  generally  constructed  so  that 
the  central  plane  of  the  lens  and  the  plane  of  the  screen 
respectively  are  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  marks 
in  question,  so  that,  neglecting  the  thickness  of  the  Itns, 
the  distance  between  the  marks  is,  as  a  matter  of  feet, 
identical  with  the  distance  required.  But  for  some  purposea 
this  is  not  sufficiently  atcmate.  We  may,  for  example,  wish 
(o  consider  the  thickness  oi  ft«\e.n&  ia  q-m  vwas»,i«ro«M* 
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In'  this  case,  take  a  rod  with  two  pointed  ends,  and  mea- 
sure carefully  its  length.  Let  it  be  a.  Put  one  end  against 
the  screen  and  move  up  the  support  carrying  the  other 
surface,  until  this  is  in  contact  with  the  other  end  of  the 
rod.  I^t  the  distance  between  the  marks  on  the  supports, 
as  read  at  the  same  time  by  the  scale  and  vernier,  be  d. 
Then,  clearly,  if  in  any  other  position  of  the  supports  the 
distance  between  the  marks  on  them  is  r,  the  distance 
between  the  surfaces  is  ^+fl— ^,  for  a  was  the  distance 
between  them  in  the  first  position,  and  c—d  is  the  distance 
by  which  it  has  been  altered. 

We  may  make  the  same  measurement  by  the  following 
slightly  different  method  which  can  be  used  conveniently 
for  determining  the  distance  between  two  objects  measured 
parallel  to  any  fixed  scale.  Fix  securely  to  the  vernier  of 
the  scale  a  stiff  piece  of  wire,  and  bend  it  until  its  end 
comes  in  contact  with  one  of  the  objects  in  question,  and 
read  the  vernier.  Now  move  the  vernier  with  the  wire 
fixed  relatively  to  it,  along  the  scale,  until  the  same  end  of  the 
wire  comes  in  contact  with  the  second  object,  then  read 
the  vernier  again.  The  difference  between  the  two  readings 
is  the  distance  required. 

This  will  be  found  a  convenient  way  in  making  the 
measurements,  described  in  §  49,  if  the  mirror  can  be  fitted 
to  one  of  the  supports  of  the  optical  bench. 

Of  course,  if  the  distance  required  be  only  small,  the 
simplest  method  of  all  is  to  use  a  pair  of  compasses  and 
take  it  off  along  a  finely  divided  scale. 

49.  Measurement  of  the  Focal  Lengtli  of  a 
Concave 


This  may  be  obtained  optically  by  means  of  the  formula  * 

I    ,  £_2__J 

V    u'^r    7' 

'  For- the  formulm  required  in  this  and  tlie  neil  O^ol^Vkx  ni^  ^k^ 
/cfer  to  CJazebrookf  PAysual  Optics^  chap.  iv. 


I 
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/being  the  focal  lenglh,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  surfiice,  U 
and  V  respectively  the  distances  from  the  surface  of  an 
object  and  its  image  ;  u  and  v  can  be  measured,  and  tbenr 
or/  calculated. 

In  practice  the  following  modification  of  the  metliod 
will  be  found  most  convenient. 

It  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  the  image  of  an  object 
formed  by  a  concave  mirror  coincides  with  the  object  itself, 
then  the  object  is  at  the  geometrical  centre  of  the  spherical 

Place  a  needle  in  a  clip  and  set  it  in  front  of  ihi 
mirror ;  place  the  eye  some  distance  further  away  from  the 
mirror  than  the  needle.  An  inverted  image  of  the  needle 
will  be  seen,  unless  ihe  needle  has  been  placed  too  dose  to 
the  mirror.  Adjust  the  position  of  the  needle  relatively  lo 
the  mirror,  so  thai  the  point  of  the  image  coincides  with 
the  point  of  the  needle.  When  this  is  the  case  the  image 
will  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  obj* 

The  adjustment  can  be  made  as  finely  as  necessary, 
either  by  moving  the  eye  about  and  noting  whether  Ihe 
relative  positions  of  image  and  needle  vary,  or  by  using  a 
strong  magnifying  lens,  and  noticing  whether  both  needle 
and  image  are  in  focus  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  be  very  large,  and  its  surface 
not  perfectly  spherical,  it  may  be  impossible  to  see  the 
image  when  using  the  lens,  in  consequence  of  the  aberration 
of  the  rays  from  the  outer  portions  of  the  surface.  These 
defects  may,  in  some  cases,  be  corrected  by  covering  the. 
mirror  with  black  paper,  leaving  at  the  centre  only  a  small 
hole,  which  may  be  either  oblong  or  circular. 

When  the  position  of  the  needle  has  been  carefully 
adjusted,  measure  its  distance  from  the  reQccting  surface  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  scale,  if  the  radius  be 
small,  or  by  the  method  already  described  if  the  ' 
fitted  lo  the  optical  bench. 

The  result  gives  the  lengih  of  the  radios  of  tlie  mirrot 
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Experiment, — Determine  the  radius "  of  curvature  of  the 
given  mirror,  and  check  your  result  by  the  use  of  the  sphero- 
meter. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 
Radius  of  curvature  by  optical  observations     19*52  cm. 
Radius  of  curvature  by  spherometer   .        .19-8    cm. 

50.  Measurement  of  the  Radius  of  Curvatnre  of  a 
Reflecting  Surface  by  Reflexion. 

The  method  of  §  49  is  applicable  only  when  the  reflect- 
ing surface  is  concave,  so  that  the  reflected  image  is  real. 
The  following  method  will  do  for  either  a  concave  or  convex 
surface. 

Fig.  36. 
A* 


Let  o,  fig.  26,  be  the  centre  of  the  reflecting  surface, 
OCX  the  axis. 

Suppose  two  objects  a',  ^'  placed  at  equal  distances  on 
each  side  of  o  c  x,  and  at  the  distance  o  x  from  o. 

Images  of  these  two  points  will  be  formed  by  reflexion 
at  points  a\  a!'  on  the  axes  o  a',  o  a",  such  that  (calling  the 
points  where  the  axes  oa,  oa'  cut  the  spherical  surface 


a'  c'    a'  d 


OC 


or 


and 


\'c!       aid    od 


A^      a"d^    oc 


1% 
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Now,  the  points  being  very  distant,  and  therefore  c'  a'  very 
nearly  equal  to  c  x,  we  may  assume  that  the  straight  line 
a'  a"  cuts  the  axis  o  c  x  at  a  point  x  where 


I 
ex 


zx    oc 
and  for  the  size  of  the  image,  we  have 


(0 


// 


a'  a 

A' a" 


OX 

ox 


(»)- 


Hence,  if  cx  =  a,  oc  =  r,  a'  a"  =  l,  c^=^,  ando'tf^ssX 
we  get  from  (1) 

112 


Hence 


and 


A 

X     r 

I       I 

X     r  ' 

• 
•  • 

r+A      r—x 

A      ^     X     ' 

• 
•  • 

X      r—x 
A      r+A* 

x_ 

L 

r—x 

r+k' 

■ 
•  • 

X_j: 
l""a 

(3) 


From  these  two  equations 


x^= 


X  = 


Ar 

2A+r 

Lr 
2A-^r 


Place  a  small,  finely  divided  scale  s  s'  immediately  in 
front  of  the  reflecting  surface  (but  not  so  as  to  prevent  all 
the  light  falling  upon  it)  i.e.  place  it  horizontally  to  cover 
nearly  half  the  reflecting  surface,  and  observe  the  images 
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a\  a"  and  the  scale  s  s'  by  means  of  a  telescope  placed  So 
that  its  object-glass  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
middle  of  the  line  joining  a  a'  ;  we  may  with  -sufficient 
accuracy  suppose  the  centre  of  the  object-glass  to  be  at  the 
point  X.  Join  xa',  xa''  and  let  the  lines  xa!,  Jia"  cut  the 
scale  s  s'  in  l'  and  l",  and  let  /  denote  the  length  \J  l"  of 
the  scale  intercepted  by  them. 

Then  we  get 

\      xa'       a+a; 


or 


A  +  ^  2A  +  / 

^  ,    kr  2A  +  r 

AH — 

2A  +  r 


or 


2(A+r)' 

2A/ 

L-2/' 


r= 


The  formula  proved  above  refers  to  a  convex  surface ; 
if  the  surface  be  concave  we  can  find  similarly  the  equation 

2A/ 


r= 


L  +  2/ 

To  make  use  of  this  method  to  find  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  a  surface,  place  the  surface  opposite  to,  but  at  some 
distance  fi-om,  a  window.  Then  place  horizontally  a  straight 
bar  of  wood,  about  half  a  metre  in  length  between  the 
surface  and  the  window,  fixing  it  with  its  ends  equidistant 
from  the  surface,  and  at  such  a  height  that  its  reflexion  in  the 
surface  is  visible  to  an  eye  placed  just  below  the  bar,  and 
appears  to  cross  the  middle  part  of  the  surface.  Fix  a 
te^scope  jander  the  centre  of  the  bar,  with  \U  oVy^^v^gis&s^ 
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in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  bar,  and  focus  it  so  as  to 
see  the  image  reflected  in  the  surface. 

It  is  best  that  the  whole  of  the  bar  should  be  seen  re- 
flected in  the  surface.  If  this  cannot  be  secured,  two  well- 
defined  marks,  the  reflected  images  of  which  can  be  dearly 
seen,  should  be  made  on  the  bar.  These  may  be  obtained 
by  fixing  two  strong  pins  into  the  upper  edge,  or  by 
laying  on  it  two  blocks  of  wood  with  clearly  defined  edges. 

In  any  case  the  reflected  image  should  appear  in  the 
telescope  as  a  well-marked  dark  object  against  the  bright 
background  of  the  reflexion  of  the  window.  If  it  be  moie 
convenient  to  work  in  a  dark  room,  arrangements  must  be 
made  to  illuminate  the  bar  brightly,  so  that  its  reflexion 
may  appear  light  against  a  dark  background. 

Now  place  against  the  reflecting  surface  a  finely  gra- 
duated scale — one  divided  to  half-millimetres  or  fiftieths 
of  an  inch  will  do — arranging  it  so  that  one  edge  of  the 
image  of  the  bar  is  seen  against  the  divided  edge  of  the 
scale.  If  the  curvature  of  the  surface  be  considerable,  and 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope  not  too  great,  the 
scale  will  be  fairly  in  focus  at  the  same  time  as  the  image 
of  the  bar.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  possible  to  read  the 
graduations  of  the  scale  which  the  image  of  the  bar 
appears  to  cover.  This  gives  us  the  length  /  of  the 
above  formula.  Measure  the  length  of  the  bar  or  the 
distance  between  the  two  marks — this  we  call  l  ;  and 
measure  with  a  tape  the  distance  between  the  reflecting 
surface  and  the  centre  of  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope — 
this  gives  a. 

Then  the  formula  gives  us  r. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  see  more  than  one 
reflected  image  of  the  bar;  e.g.  if  a  reflecting  surface  be 
one  surface  of  a  lens,  we  may  have  a  reflexion  from  the 
back  surface  as  well  as  from  the  front  A  little  consideration 
enables  us  to  choose  the  right  image.  Thus,  if  the  first 
surface  is  convex,  the  reflected  image  will  be  erect  and  will, 
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'therefore,  appear  inverted  if  we  are  using  an  astronomical 
telescope. 

Experiment. — Determine  tbe  radius  of  the  given  surface, 
checking  the  result  by  (he  use  of  the  spherometer. 

Enter  results  thus  :— 


A  ^175-60 
L=  39-4  ci 
/=  206  ci 
r  -  30-5  ci 
Value  found  by  spherometer    ao'6  c 


^^P    The  apparatus  getterally  employed  to  determine  the  focal 
length  of  a  lens  is  that  known  as  the  optical  bench. 

It  consists  simply  of  a  horizontal  scale  of  considerable 
length,  mounted  on  a  substantial  wooden  beam,  along  which 
upright  pieces  can  slide,  and  to  these  are  severally  attached 
the  lens,  the  luminous  object,  and  a  screen  on  which  the 
image  formed  by  the  lens  is  received.  These  sliding- pieces 
carry  verniers,  by  which  their  position  with  reference  to  the 
scale  can  be  determined.  The  position  of  each  face  of  the 
lens  relatively  to  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is  known  or  can 
be  found  as  described  on  p.  337. 


.  Xeaanrenieat  of  the  Focal  Length  of  a  Convex 
Lena. — First  Dfethod. 


^■P    For  this  purpose  a  long  bar  of  wood  is  employed,  carry- 
^Utig  at  one  end  a  ground-glass  screen,  lixed  at  right  angles 
^Pto   the   length  of  the    bar.    A  stand,  in  which  the  lens 
^^  can  conveniently  be  fixed  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  bar,  slides  along  it,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  port- 
able, so  that  it  can  be  pointed  towards  the  sun  or  any  other 
distant  object. 

Place  the  lens  in  the  stand  and  withdraw  to  a  dark 
tner  of  the  laboratory ;  point  the  ap^aVMs  \o  »,  &Si\m«. 
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well-defined  object — a  vane  seen  through  a  window  against 
the  sky  is  a  good  object  to  choose  if  the  sun  be  not  visible— 
and  slide  the  lens  along  the  bar  until  a  shaq)ly  defined  image 
of  the  object  is  formed  upon  the  ground  glass.  Since  the 
object  is  very  distant,  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  screen 
is  practically  equal  to  the  focal  length,  and  can  be  measured 
either  with  a  tape  or  by  means  of  graduations  on  the  bar  itself. 
The  observation  should,  of  course,  be  made  more  than 
once,  and  the  mean  of  the  measurements  taken. 

52.  Measurement  of  the  Focal  Length  of  a  Convex 

Lens. — Second  Method. 

Mount  on  one  of  the  stands  of  the  bench  a  diaphragm 
with  a  hole  in  it  across  which  two  fine  threads  are  stretched, 
or,  if  more  convenient,  a  piece  of  fine  wire  grating,  or  a 
pin  in  a  vertical  position  with  its  point  about  the  centre  of 
the  hole.  Place  a  light  behind  the  hole,  taking  care  that 
the  brightest  part  of  the  light  is  level  with  the  hole  and 
exactly  behind  it,  while  the  light  is  as  close  to  the  hole  as 
may  be. 

In  the  second  stand  place  the  lens,  fixing  it  so  that  its 
centre  is  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  hole  in  the  dia- 
phragm, while  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bench. 

In  the  third  stand  fix  an  opaque  white  screen  ;  a  piece 
of  ground  glass  or  unglazed  paper  is  most  suitable.  For 
the  present  purpose  the  objects  can  generally  be  fixed  on 
their  respective  stands  so  as  to  occupy  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy the  same  relative  positions  with  regard  to  the  zeros  of 
the  verniers,  and  thus  the  distances  between  the  diflfcrcnt 
objects  in  question  can  be  obtained  at  once,  by  reading  the 
verniers  and  subtracting. 

If  the  distance  between  the  first  and  third  stand  be 
more  than  four  times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  latter 
can  be  placed  so  that  there  is  formed  on  the  screen  a  dis- 
tinct image  of  the  object  in  the  first  stand.  Move  the 
stmd  carrying  the  lens  tiW  t3:\\s  \s  th.^  case.    Then  measure 
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by  means  of  the  verniers  fixed  to  the  stands,  or  as  de- 
scribed on  p.  337,  the  distance,  «,  between  the  object  and 
the  first  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  distance,  v^  between 
the  image  and  the  second  surface. 

Then  if  we  neglect  the  thickness  of  the  lens  the  focal 
length/  is  given  by  the  formula^ 

J       V       u 

The  values  of  v  should  be  observed  for  at  least  three 
different  values  of  u. 

Experiment, — Determine  by  the  methods  of  this  and  the 
preceding  sections  the  focal  length  of  the  given  lens. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Lens  A. 

Approximate  focal  length  (§  51)  58  cm. 

By  method  of  §  52— 

ios*6  128-8  58-02 

99*4  1401  5815 

85-0  181-9  57.92 

Mean  value  of  focal  length    58*03 

53.  Measurement  of  the  Focal  Length  of  a  Convex 

Lens.— Third  Method. 

The  methods  already  described  for  finding  the  focal 
lengths  of  lenses  involve  the  measurement  of  distances  from 
the  lens  surface,  and  con- 
sequently a  certain  amount 
of  error  is  caused  by  neg- 
lecting the  thickness  of 
the  glass  of  which  the  lens 
is  composed.  This  be- 
comes very  important  in 
the  case  of  short-focus  lenses  and  of  lens  combinations. 

>  Gliuccbrook,  Physical  Oftia^  dui:^.  V«« 
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The  following  method  avoids  the  difficulty  by  rendering 
the  measurement  from  the  lens  surfaces  unnecessary. 

We  know  that  for  a  convex  lens,  if  2^,  t^  are  the  distances 
respectively  of  the  image  aod  object  from  the  principal 
points  ^  of  the  lens  e  f  (fig.  27),  and /its  focal  leng^ ;  then 

f      uv' 

u  and  V  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lens.  Now,  if  we 
have  two  screens  a  b,  cd  a  distance  / apart,  and  we  place 
the  lens  e  f,  so  that  the  two  screens  are  in  conjugate  posi- 
tions with  regard  to  it,  then  »+«?=/,  provided  we  neglect 
the  distance  between  the  two  principal  points. 

In  strictness,  u-\-v\%  not  equal  to  /,  as  the  distances  u 
and  V  are  not  measured  from  the  same  point,  but  from 
the  two  principal  points  respectively,  and  these  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  distance  which  is  a  fraction  of  the  thickness  of 
the  lens.  Thus,  if  /  be  the  thickness  of  the  lens,  it  may 
be  shm^n  that  the  distance  between  the  principal  points  is 

'^^^Z,  if  we  neglect  terms  involving  /^ ;  the  value  of  this  for 

glass  is  about  \t 

The  image  of  a  cross-wire  or  a  piece  of  wire-grating  at 
the  one  screen  a  b  will  be  formed  at  the  other,  c  d.  Now 
we  can  find  also  another  position  of  the  lens,  e'  f',  between 
the  screens,  such  that  the  image  of  the  cross- wire  or  grating 
is  again  focussed  on  the  second  screen.  This  will  evidently 
be  the  case  when  the  lens  is  put  so  that  the  values  of  u  and  v 
are  interchanged.  Let  «'  and  1/  be  the  values  which  u  and  v 
assume  for  this  new  position  of  the  lens,  and  let  the  distance 
1^ ^uQx  v—t/  through  which  the  lens  has  been  moved  be  a^ 

Then  we  have 

u    V    f 
*  Sec  Fendlebiiry*t  Untes  ana  S^ams  pf  Unui,  ^  ^'^  ^^«\- 
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But 


Hence 
Substituting 

2                                           2 

/     /+«/-«     /«-a>' 

••^-  4/  ' 

80  that  .the  focal  length  may  be  determined  by  measuring 
the  distance  between  the  screens  (which  must  be  greater 
than  four  times  the  focal  length),  and  the  distance  through 
which  the  lens  has  to  be  moved  in  order  to  transfer  it  from 
one  position  in  which  it  forms  an  image  of  the  first  screen 
on  the  second,  to  the  other  similar  position.  This  latter 
measurement  should  be  made  three  or  four  times  and  the 
mean  taken. 

For  screens,  in  this  case,  we  may  use  small  pieces  of 
wire  gauze  mounted  in  the  circular  apertures  of  two  of  the 
stands  of  the  optical  bench,  or  we  may  fix  two  pins  with 
their  points  at  the  centres  of  these  apertures. 

The  coincidence  of  the  image  of  the  first  object  with  the 
second  may  be  determined  by  the  parallax  method  described 
in  §§  47  and  49  ;  or  the  following  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment may  be  adopted  : — In  the  apertures  of  the  two  stands 
of  the  optical  bench  mount  two  pieces  of  gauze,  as  suggested 
above,  setting  one  of  them  with  its  wires  horizontal  and 
vertical,  and  the  other  with  its  wires  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  these  directions.  On  the  stand  carrying  the  gauze  on 
which  the  image  is  to  be  received,  mount  a  magnifying  glass 
of  high  power — the  positive  eye-piece  of  a  telescope  sie.\N^^ 
.the  purpose  admirably — ^and  adjust  it  so  xSmJL  ^<fc  ^jxita.'^ 
accurately  in  focus.  To  obtain  the  coinddencfe  cA  ^^  vox^^ 
of  the  £rst  gauze  with  the  second,  we  have  twyw  oAi  \»  ^^^ 
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the  stand,  carrying  the  second  gauze  and  magnifying  glass, 
until  the  image  also  comes  accurately  into  focus.  The 
difference  of  direction  of  the  wires  prevents  any  confusion  of 
the  images. 

A  lamp  should  be  put  behind  one  of  the  gauzes  to  in* 
crease  the  illumination,  and  care  taken  that  the  brightest 
part  of  the  flame,  the  object,  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  the 
screen  are  in  the  same  straight  line. 

A  special  case  of  the  foregoing  is  sometimes  used  foi 
determining  the  focal  length  of  a  lens. 

From  the  formula 

^        4/ 
we  see  that  if  a=o,  i.e.  if  the  two  positions  of  the  lens 

coincide,  then/=  -,  or  one  quarter  of  the  distance  between 

4 

the  screens.  When  this  is  the  case  the  quantity  /  is  at  its 
minimum  value ;  for  solving  the  equation  for  /  we  get 

/2-4//  =  a« 

The  quantity  /  being  the  distance  between  the  screens  is 
essentially  positive,  so  that  the  root  with  the  negative  sign 
gives  no  applicable  result,  hence  the  smallest  value  ad- 
missible is /=  2/+  >/4/*,  which  occurs  when  a  =  o,  Le. 

/=4/ 

In  this  case  2/  =  z;,  or  the  image  and  object  are  at  equal 

distances  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  therefore  the 
image  is  the  same  size  as  the  object.  This  last  property 
may  be  used  to  determine  the  focal  length,  by  using  as 
object  a  scale  engraved  on  glass  and  as  screen  another  such 
scale  ;  adjust  the  lens  and  receiving  scale  so  that  for  a  par- 
ticular coloured  light  the  divisions  of  the  image  exactly 
correspond  with  the  divisions  of  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
received.  Measure  the  distance  of  the  screens  apart,  and 
divide  by  four,  and  we  get  iVv^  local  len^  of  the  lens. 
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A  magnifying  glass  should  be  tised  to  observe  the  image, 
and  the  observation,  as  usual,  repeated  several  times. 

We  know  that  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  depends  on  the 
refractive  index  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  that  this  is  different  for  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
so  that  we  should  expect  to  get  different  values  for  the  fo<^l 
length  by  illuminating  the  object  with  differently  coloured 
rays.  The  methods  just  described  for  finding  the  focal 
length  enable  us  to  do  this  by  placing  between  the  lamp 
and  the  object  plates  of  variously  coloured  glass,  red,  green, 
or  blue,  for  example.  The  position  of  the  receiving  screen 
and  consequent  value  of  the  focal  length  will  differ  in  the 
three  cases. 

Observations  with  the  blue  glass  will  present,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  difficulty,  for  most  blue  glasses  let  through 
some  red  light  as  well,  so  that  two  images  are  formed  a 
little  way  apart,  one  for  the  blue  and  the  other  for  the  red 
light  If^  then,  we  are  using  the  wire  grating  as  object, 
the  spaces,  when  focussed  for  blue  light,  will  appear  blue 
in  the  image  and  the  wires  red,  while  if  we  use  the  same 
glass  in  finding  the  focal  length  for  the  red  light,  we  must 
focus  so  that  the  wires  look  blue  and  the  spaces  red. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  adapt  the  method  of  this  section  for 
finding  accurately  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  taking  into 
account  the  thickness,  as  follows  : — 

Since  u  and  v  are  measured  from  the  principal  points,  and 

the  distance  between  these  is  very  nearly  i^iZ—/,  we  have 


or 


and 


ttf-^u^KV^^mai 
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whence  the  expression  for  the  focal  length  becomes 

<'-'^- ')  ' 

and  this  reduces  to 

"^         4/  A^       4/»  ^ 

we  have,  therefore,  to  correct  our  first  approximate  value  by 
subtracting  the  quantity 

^-i  /*+^. 

Experiment — Determine  the  focal  length  of  the' given  lens 

for  red,  green,  and  blue  light,  and  verify  your  results  by  the 

modified  method. 

Enter  results  thus : — 

Lens  A. 

/-25s. 

a  /  /"(method  a) 

Red     .        .    70s  58-8  58-65 

Green.        .    737  58-4  58*27 

Blue    .        .    75*8  58*1  57-8 

54.  Measurement  of  the  Focal  Length  of  a  Concave  Lens. 

Method  I  (requiring  a  more  or  less  darkened  room): — 
Fig.  a8.  Placc  in  front  of  the 

lens  a  piece  of  black  paper 
with  two  narrow  slits  a,  a' 
cut  parallel  to  each  other  at 
^  —  a  known  distance  apart,  and 
^jB»  let  light  which  is  quite  or 
nearly  parallel  fall  on  the 
lens  (fig.  28).  Two  bright 
patches  will  be  formed  on 
a  screen  at  a^  a',  by  the 
\\^\.  -^^dvv^  tKtou^h  the 

(bnmng  them  will  be  in  the  same  diiec^om  ^  \S.  ^^1  cwafc 


^  < 


• 
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from  the  principal  focus  f  of  the  lens.  If  then  we  measure 
a  a!  and  c  x,  and  if  c  f  =/  we  have 

from  which  /  can  be  found  The  distance  between  the 
centres  of  the  bright  patches  can  be  measured  with  a  pair  of 
compasses  and  a  finely  divided  scale,  or  by  using  a  scale  as 
the  screen  on  which  the  light  falls. 

In  consequence  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  bright 
patches,  this  is  only  a  very  rough  method  of  determining 
the  focal  length. 

Method  2: — 

The  second  method  consists  in  placing  in  contact  with 
the  given  concave  lens  a  convex  lens  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  a  combination  equivalent  to  a  convex  lens.  Let 
the  focal  length  (numerical)  of  the  concave  lens  be  /  that 
of  the  auxiliary  convex  lens  /,  and  that  of  the  com- 
bination F. 

Then 

I  _  I  __i 

/■"?     ? 

The  values  of  f  and  /'  can  be  found  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  for  convex  lenses. 

In  selecting  a  lens  with  which  to  form  the  combina- 
tion it  should  be  noticed  that,  if  f  and/'  differ  only  slightly, 
say  by  i  centimetre,  an  error  of  i  millimetre  in  the  deter- 
mination of  each,  unless  the  errors  happen  to  be  in  the  sam^ 
direction,  will  make  a  difference  of  one- fifth  in  the  result 
The  auxiliary  lens  should  therefore  be  chosen  to  make  the 
difference  f— /'  as  large  as  possible— Le.  the  concave  lens 
should  with  the  convex  produce  a  combination  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  a  lens  with  parallel  faces,  so  l\\al  -.  xsvac^  \>^  N^\>i 
nearly  equal  to  ^. 
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For  greater  accuracy  the  light  used  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  a  plate  of  coloured  glass,  so  as  to  render  it 
more  nearly  homogeneous. 

Experiment, — Determine  by  the  two  methods    the    focal 

length  of  the  given  lens. 

Lens  D. 
Enter  results  thus  : — 

Method  I. — Distance  between  slits    . 

Distances  between  images 

Distance  from  lens  to  screen 

Focal  length    . 

Method  2. — Focal  length  of  convex  lens 
Focal  length  of  combination 
Focal  length  required 

P.  Focal  Lengths.    Additional  Methods  of  Measurement 

Other  methods  for  measuring  focal  lengths  depending  on 
various  properties  of  lenses  and  mirrors  have  been  devised. 

Thus,  consider  a  source  of  light  on  the  axis  of  a  con- 
vex lens,  so  placed  that  a  real  image  of  the  source  is  formed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lens.  If  the  light  fall  on  a  plane 
mirror,  it  will  be  reflected  back  through  the  lens,  and  form 
an  image  real  or  virtual,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  mirror 
be  placed  so  that  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  falls  on  the 
mirror,  the  light  will  be  reflected  back,  and  a  real  image  of 
the  source  will  be  formed  coincident  with  the  source  itself. 

In  general  this  will  only  happen  for  one  position  of  the 
mirror  ;  but  suppose  the  object  is  at  the  principal  focus  of 
the  lens,  then  the  rays  from  any  point  on  the  object  form 
a  parallel  pencil  on  falling  on  the  mirror.  They  will  there- 
fore be  reflected  as  a  parallel  pencil  from  the  mirror  what- 
ever be  the  distance  between  it  and  the  lens,  and  will  again 
be  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  same  distance  from  the  lens  as 
the  object.  Thus,  if  an  image  be  formed  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  lens  as  the  object,  and  if  this  image  is  not  altered 
by  shifting  the  mirror,  keeping  its  plane  normal  to  the  axis 
of  the  lens,  we  know  that  the  ob^ecli^  at  the  principal  focus 
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Fig.  XXX. 


of  the  lens,  and  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the 
lens  is  the  focal  length.  The  image  in  this  case  is  inverted. 
Fig.  XXX  shews 
the  paths  of  the 
rays.  To  perform 
the  experiment, 
place  a  pin  in  a 
clip,  having  ad- 
justed the  lens 
and  mirror  so  that 
the  axis  of  the 
lens  is  approxi- 
mately normal  to 
the  mirror,  and 
move  the  pin 
about  until,  look- 
ing at  it  from 
some  little  distance,  the  image  of  the  pin  is  seen,  as  in  §  49, 
to  coincide  with  the  pin.  Then  measure  the  distance  p  a 
between  the  pin  and  the  lens.  The  convex  lens  and  plane 
mirror  are  equivalent  to  the  concave  mirror  (cf.  §  49). 

A  similar  method  may  be  used  with  a  concave  lens  and 
concave  mirror  to  find  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

Fig.  xxxi. 


Light  diverging  from  an  object  Q  (fig.  xxxi)  is  allowed, 
after  refraction  through  a  concave  lens,  to  fall  op  a  concave 
mirror.    It  is  reflected  from  this,  and  coxivet%e!&  ^\.^\  ^^- 


^   ■ 


KK 


t 
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flexion  towards  a  point  ^,  which  is  the  real  image  in  the 
mirror  of  q^  the  image  of  Q  formed  by  the  lens.  But  before 
reaching  ^  the  light  again  falls  on  the  lens  and  is  refracted 
by  it  to  q',  at  which  point  a  real  image  of  q  is  formed.  If 
the  distances  of  Q  and  q'  from  the  lens  be  observed,  and 
if  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  and  the  distance  between  it 
and  the  lens  be  known,  then  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  can 
be  found.  The  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  q  and  q' 
coincide.  When  this  happens  it  is  clear  that  the  light  after 
reflexion  retraces  its  path ;  it  falls  normally  on  the  mirror. 
Thus  q  and  /  coincide  at  the  centre  of  the  mirror,  and  if 
r  be  the  radius  of  the  mirror  and  c  a  =  dr,  then  c  f  =  r  —  «, 
and  we  have 

q1]      cq""7'      ••  y^r—a      eg' 

and  by  observing  c  Q  we  can  find  /,  the  focal  length  of  the 
concave  lens. 

55.  Focal  Lines. 

AVhen  light  falls  obliquely  on  a  convex  lens  a  refracted 
pencil  does  not  converge  to  a  point,  but  to  two  focal 
lines  in  planes  at  right  angles.  Let  us  suppose  the  lens 
placed  normal  to  the  incident  light  which  is  travelling  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  then  turned  about  a  vertical  axis 
till  the  angle  of  incidence  is  <^  then  the  primary  focal  line 
is  vertical,  the  secondary  is  horizontal,  and  if  u  be  the  dis- 
tance of  the  source  of  light  from  the  lens,  z/,,  v^^  the  distances 
of  the  focal  lines,  supposed  to  be  real,  and /the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  we  have  * 

j^  ,  i^  __  ft  cos  <fi'  —  cos  <^  I 
«/,     w""   (m— 1)  cos^  </>   /* 

JL  •  i  — /^  cos  </>'  — cos  <fi    I  , 

^2     »  ft— I  7* 

'  See  Parkinson's  Oj^tics^  p.  101 .    T\\e  sv^ol  u\v?»s.\i«:viwOcv^T>!^. 
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*  '  J[   ,  I       cos^  <^  ' 

v^    u 

If,  then,  we  determine  v^  and  z/j,  this  equation  will  give 
us  the  value  of  ^,  and  if  the  apparatus  can  be  arranged  so 
that  ffi  can  readily  be  measured,  the  comparison  of  the  value 
given  by  the  formula  with  the  result  of  the  measurement 
enables  us  to  check  the  formula. 

To  measure  </^  the  stand  carrying  the  lens  should  be 
capable  of  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  a  horizontal 
circle  attached  to  it  so  that  its  centre  is  in  the  axis.  A 
pointer  fixed  to  the  moving  part  of  the  stand  turns  over  the 
circle.  The  reading  of  the  pointer  is  taken  when  the  lens  is 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  light,  and  again  when  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  required  position.  The  difference  between 
the  two  gives  the  angle  of  incidence.  To  find  Vx  and  v^^  it 
is  best  to  use  as  object  a  grating  of  fine  wire  with  the  wires 
vertical  and  horizontal,  and  to  receive  the  light  after  travers- 
ing the  lens  on  a  screen  of  white  paper.  For  one  position 
of  the  screen  the  vertical  lines  will  appear  to  be  distinctly 
focussed,  while  the  horizontal  are  hardly  visible.  The  screen 
then  is  in  the  position  of  the  primary  focus,  and  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  lens  is  v^.  For  a  second  position  of  the 
screen  the  horizontal  lines  are  in  focus  and  the  vertical  are 
not  seen.  This  gives  the  secondary  focus,  and  we  can  thus 
find  v^ 

Each  observation  will  require  repeating  several  times,  and 
in  no  case  will  the  images  formed  be  perfectly  clear  and 
well-defined.  A  very  good  result  may,  however,  be  obtained 
by  using  the  homogeneous  light  of  a  sodium  flame  behind 
the  gauze,  and  receiving  the  image  upoxv  2l  %<w:«cA.  ^^^yxL^ 
provided  with  a  msLgn\{ymg  lens,  as  desctv\ieA.\Ti  \  t^v 
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Experiment — Light  falls  obliquely  on  a  lens ;  determine 
the  position  of  the  primary  and  secondary  foci,  and  hence,  find 
the  angle  of  incidence. 

Enter  results  thus  ; — 

«^  =  102 ;      Vj «  120 ;      v^  =  %i. 

Hence  cos^^  » '83, 


Q.  Focal  LineB  formed  by  a  Prinn. 

When  light  diverging  from  a  point  falls  on  a  prism,  the 
emergent  light  diverges  from  two  focal  lines.  If  the  edge 
of  the  prism  be  vertical,  and  if  the  axis  of  the  incident 
pencil  be  at  right  angles  to  the  edge,  the  focal  lines  are 
horizontal  and  vertical.  The  position  of  the  horizontal  focal 
line  is  independent  of  the  angle  of  incidence ;  that  of  the 
vertical  focal  line  changes  as  the  incidence  is  varied.  The 
vertical  line  is  known  as  the  primary  focal  line,  the  hori- 
zontal line  as  the  secondary.  If  u  be  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  prism,  which  wc  suppose  to  be  thin,  and 
z/],  v^  the  distances  of  the  primary  and  secondary  focal  lines, 
then  it  is  shewn  (Parkinson's  *  Optics,'  p.  88)  that 

cos^  0'  cos'  ll' 
cos*  0  cos'  y\t' 

where  ^,  ^  are  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence. 

If  the  light  after  passing  through  the  prism  fall  on  a 
suitable  convex  lens,  real  images  of  the  focal  lines  are  formed 
by  the  lens.  Thus,  in  fig.  xxxii,  o  is  the  source  of  light  \quq% 
the  two  focal  lines  formed  by  the  prism  a  ;  q,,  Qg  the  real 
images  of  these  formed  by  the  lens  c. 

These  images  Qi,  Qj  might  be  received  on  a  screen  ;  it  is 
better  to  look  at  them  from  behind  with  an  eye-piece — an 
ordinarywatchmaker's  glass  will  do,  though  a  Ramsden's  eye- 
piece with  cross-wires  set  at  45°  to  the  horizon  is  preferable. 

//  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  c  be  known,  and  the  dis- 
tances CQi^  CQ2  be  measured, l\\e\^\3i^^o\  T)v^^^^«k^iaxv 
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be  calculated,  and  then  by  measuring  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  emergence  the  fonnula  can  be  verified. 

In  perfonning  the  experiment  it  is  best  to  use  for  the 
source  o  a  wire  gauze,  the  wires  being  set  vertically  and 


*..... 


''fe«... 


horizontally.  This  is  illuminated  by  a  Bunsen  burner  with 
a  sodium  flame.  In  the  position  of  the  primary  focal  line 
distinct  images  of  the  vertical  wires  will  be  formed  ;  in  the 
position  of  the  secondary  line  the  horizontil  wires  will  be 
seen  clearly.  If  the  position  of  the  prism  be  that  of 
minimum  deviation,  so  that  ^  =  i/-  then  n-e  shall  have 

Thus  ^1  and  ^g,  and  therefore  Q|  and  Qg,  coincide,  and  if  the 
eye-piece  be  focusscd  on  the  image  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal wires  will  be  seen.  If  now  the  angle  of  incidence  be 
changed,  the  vertical  wires  will  become  indistinct,  while  the 
others  remain  clear,  shewing  that  the  position  of  the 
secondary  focus  is  independent  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 
On  drawing  the  eye-piece  back  or  pushing  it  forwards,  as  the 
case  may  be,  a  badly  defined  image  of  both  a«A&  o^  ttSx^a., 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  citde  c&  \ea&v.  ^'^- 
Ashu  cornea  into  view,  wMe  On  nKmns  ft«  ejt-VKS*  ^^ 
Luther  in  the  same  directi<»i  the  horizootal  inM»  *»»-VS«**' 
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but  the  vertical  wires  are  seen  sliarply  defined  as  a  set  of 
vertical  bars  against  a  uniform  field. 

Experiment— Sh^^  that  the  primary  and  secondary  focal 
lines  formed  by  a  prism  coincide  when  the  deviation  of  the 
prism  is  a  minimum,  and  measure  the  distance  between  their 
images  formed  by  a  convex  lens  when  the  prism  is  turned  lo** 
from  this  position. 


On  the  Measurement  of  Magnifying  Powers  of  Optical 

Instruments, 

The  magnifying  power  of  any  optical  instrument  is  the 
ratio  of  the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  image  as 
seen  in  the  instrument  to  the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  • 
the  object  when  seen  directly.  If  the  object  to  be  seen  is  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  eye,  and  the  distance  can  be  altered, 
the  eye  must  always  be  j)laccd  so  that  the  object  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  most  distinct  vision  (on  the  average,  25  cm.)  ;  and 
any  optical  instrument  is  focusscd  so  that  the  image  seen  is  at 
the  distance  of  most  distinct  vision.  Thus  the  magnifying 
power  of  a  lens  or  microscope  is  the  ratio  of  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  eye  by  the  image  in  the  instrument  to  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  object  when  placed  at 
the  distance  of  most  distinct  vision. 

Telescopes  are,  however,  generally  used  to  observe 
objects  so  distant  that  any  alteration  which  can  be  made  in 
the  distance  by  moving  the  eye  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  whole  distance,  and  hence  for  a  telescope  the 
magnifying  power  is  the  ratio  of  the  angle  subtended  by  tlie 
image  in  the  telescope  to  the  angle  subtended  by  the  object. 
Then  again  this  image  is  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision 
for  the  eye,  but  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-piece  is  generally 
so  short  that  the  angle  subtended  by  the  image  at  the  eye  is 
practically  the  same  as  if  the  eye-piece  were  focussed  so  that 
the  image  was  at  an  infinite  distance. 

Thus  suppose  the  small  \mag<e  i  q  (fig.  29X  formed  by 
the  object 'glass  a,  is  in  such  a  ^si^oTim^\fcte«oKfc\.^^^ 
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eye-piece  b  that  the  image  of  it  p'  q'  formed  by  the  eye- 
piece is  at  the  same  distance  as  the  object  p  q. 

Since  the  object  is  veiy  distant  the  angle  subtended  by 
it  at  the  centre  a  of  the  object-glass,  which  is  equal  to  the 
angle/ a ^,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  subtended  by  it 
at  the  eye,  and  the  angle  subtended  by  the  image  at  the 
eye  is  practically  the  same  as  the  angle /^^. 

These  angles  being  very  small,  they  will  be  proportional 
to  their  tangents,  and  the  magnifying  power  will  be  equal  to 
either  (i)  the  ratio  of  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass 

Fig.  ao. 


to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-piece  ;  or  (2)  the  ratio  of  the 
al?solute  magnitude  (diameter)  of  the  image  p'q'  to  that  of 
the  object  pq  when  the  telescope  is  so  focussed  that  these 
two  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye. 

On  this  second  definition  of  the  magnifying  power 
depends  the  first  method,  described  below,  of  finding  the 
magnifying  power  of  a  telescope. 

56.  Measurement  of  the  Magnifying  Power  of  a 
Telescope. — First  Method. 

Place  the  telescope  at  some  considerable  distance  from 
a  large  scale,  or  some  other  well-defined  object  divided 
into  a  series  of  equal  parts— the  slates  on  ^  4a^BssXT^^V 
foreTomj^e.    Then  adjust  the  eye-^skiQ^  ik> 
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seen  in  the  telescope  coincides  in  position  with  the  scale 
itsel£  In  doing  this,  remember  that  when  the  telescope  is 
naturally  focussed  the  image  is  about  ten  inches  off ;  and 
as  the  eye-piece  is  pulled  further  out,  the  image  recedes 
until  the  small  image  formed  by  the  object-glass  is  in  the 
principal  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  when  the  image  seen  is 
at  infinity.  The  required  position  lies  between  these  two 
limits,  and  is  attained  when  the  image  seen  through  the 
telescope  with  the  one  eye  is  quite  distinct,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  scale,  as  seen  directly,  is  distinctly  seen  by 
the  other  eye  looking  along  the  side  of  the  telescope ; 
Fig.  30.  and,  moreover,  the  two  do  not  appear  to 

separate  as  the  eyes  are  moved  from  side 
to  side. 

Then  the  appearance  to  the  two  eyes 
is  as  sketched  in  fig.  30,  where  the  magni- 
fying power  is  about  8. 

The  number  of  divisions  of  the  scale, 
as  seen  directly,  covered  by  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  image  of  the  scale  can  be 
read  off,  and  this  gives  evidently  the  ratio 

tof  the  tangents  of  the  two  angles,  pbq^va^y 
and  hence  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
telescope. 

If  the  scale  used  be  in  the  laboratory,  so 
that  its  distance  from  the  telescope  can  be 
measured,  the  experiment  should  be  made 
at  different  distances.  Instead  of  reading  the  number  of 
divisions  of  the  scale  occupied  by  one  division  of  the  image, 
it  is  best  to  count  those  occupied  by  some  six  or  eight 
divisions  of  the  image  and  divide  one  number  by  the  other. 

Experiment, — Determine,  at  two   different  distances,  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  given  telescope. 
Enter  results  thus : — 

Telescope  No.  3, 

distance  between  scale  and  x€leuA^«    «   \c«^csfiu 
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Lower  edge  of  Image  of  division  76  is  at   o  on  scale. 
Lower  edge  of  image  of  division  69  is  at  99  on  scale. 

Magnifying  power  »  -^^^  ■=  I4*M 

76—69 

Distance  »  500  cm. 

Lower  edge  of  image  of  division  72  is  at  95. 
Lower  edge  of  image  of  division  78  is  at    3. 

Magnifying  power  =   y  "^  =  1 5*3 

57.  Measurement  of  the  Magnifying  Power  of  a 
Telescope.— Second  Method. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  for  an  infinitely 
distant  object  may  be  taken  as  the  ratio  of  the  focal  length 
of  the  object-glass  to  that  of  the  eye-piece,  and  may  be 
found  by  the  following  method  : — 

Focus  the  telescope  for  parallel  rays  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Focus  the  eye-lens  by  sliding  in  the  socket  until  the  . 
cro^-wires  are  seen  distinctly. 

(2)  Direct  the  telescope  to  the  most  distant  object 
visible  from  an  open  window—  a  vane  is  generally  a  con- 
venient object — and  move  the  eye-piece  and  cross-wires 
together  as  one  piece  (there  is  generally  a  screw  for  doing 
this,  but  sometimes  it  has  to  be  done  by  pulling  out  the 
tube  by  hand)  until  the  distant  object  is  clearly  seen  as  well  as 
the  cross-wires,  and  so  that  there  is  no  parallax,  i.e.  so  that 
on  moving  the  eye  across  the  aperture  of  the  eye-piece  the 
cross-wires  and  image  do  not  move  relatively  to  each  other. 
This  will  be  the  case  when  the  image  of  the  distant  object 
formed  by  the  object-glass  is  in  the  plane  of  the  cross- wires. 
The  telescope  is  then  said  to  be  focussed  for  infinity  or  for 
parallel  rays. 

Next,   screw  off  the  cover  of  the  eye-piece — without 
altering  the  focus— and  screw  out  the  object-glass  and 
substitute  for  it  an  oblong-shaped  diaphragixi^  thft  \&t^sq^ 
of  wludi  inujt  te  accurately  nieasMied ;  \^1  vx  eic^^      "^^^t^ 
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measurement  can  be  easily  effected  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
dividers  and  a  fine  scale. 

The  distance  of  this  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye- 
piece is  F+/  F  and  /  being  the  focal  lengths  of  the  object- 
glass  and  eye-piece  respectively.  An  image  of  this  oblong 
aperture  will  be  formed  by  the  eye- piece  at  a  distance  v  on 
the  other  side  of  its  optical  centre,  where 

I  I  I 

Now  measure  the  length  of  this  image  by  bringing  up 
to  it  a  micrometer  scale  engraved  on  glass,  such  as  is  made 
for  use  in  a  microscope,  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  milli- 
metre and  having  a  lens  mounted  in  front  of  it  to  facilitate 
the  reading.  Place  the  micrometer  in  a  clip,  and  adjust  the 
height  and  distance  until  the  scale  and  the  image  of  the 
aperture  arc  both  distinctly  seen  on  looking  through  the  lens 
attached  to  the  micrometer.  In  this  way  the  length  of  the 
image  of  the  diaphragm  can  be  determined  in  terms  of 
millimetres  and  tenths.  Let  this  be  /.  Of  course  any 
other  convenient  form  of  micrometer  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Fig.  31. 


F         L 

Then  the  magnifying  power  7.  =  7 

J       t 
For  if  ll'  (fig.  31)  be  the  diaphragm  aperture,  so  that 

L 1/  =  L,  M  the  micrometer,  and  //'  the  image  formed,  c  the 

optical  centre  of  the  eye-piece,  then 

L  __  L  l/  _  C  L  _  F  +/ 

J  ""77  ""cT        zT' 
But 

I  1         1  ___       ¥  •  '^  _J 
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In  measuring  the  length  of  the  image  by  the  micro- 
meter scale,  the  aperture  should  not  be  too  brightly  illu- 
minated, or  the  image  may  be  blurred  and  indistinct  The 
telescope  should  oa  this  account  be  pointed  at  a  sheet  of 
grey  filter-paper  or  other  slightly  illuminated  uniform  sur- 
face, giving  just  light  enough  for  reading  the  micrometer  scale. 

Experiment, — Determine  the    magnifying   power   of    the 
given  telescope. 

Enter  results  thus: — 

Telescope  No.  2, 

Length  of  aperture     ....        2-18  cm. 
Length  of  image         ....  -16  cm. 

Magnifying  power      .        .        .        .13*6 

58.  Measurement  of  the  Magnifying  Power  of  a  Lens 

or  of  a  Microscope. 

A  lens  or  microscope  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
objects  whose  distance  from  the  eye  is  adjustable,  and  in 
such  cases  the  magnifying  power  is  taken  to  be  the  ratio  of 
the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  image  as  seen  in  the 
instrument  to  the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  object 
'  when  placed  at  the  distance  of  most  distinct  vision  (generally 
25  cm.).  The  instrument  is  supposed  to  be  focussed  so 
that  the  image  appears  to  be  at  the  distance  of  most  distinct 
vision. 

The  method  described  for  a  telescope  in  §  56  is  applicable, 
with  slight  alteration,  to  the  case  of  a  lens  or  microscope. 
The  instrument  is  focussed  on  a  finely  divided  scale  ;  one 
eye  looks  at  the  magnified  image  while  the  other  looks  at 
another  scale  placed  so  as  to  be  25  cm.  away  from  the  eye, 
and  to  appear  to  coincide  in  position  with  the  image  of  the 
first  scale  viewed  through  the  instrument.  Suppose  the  two 
scales  are  similarly  graduated,  and  thai  x  di\v&\OTv&  ^1  "^^ 
magnJ/ied  scale  cover  x  divisions  of  t]te  scale  seetw  ^\€:c>\>j  ^ 
iliea  the  hiagnifying  power  is  x/x.    If  the  tw>  «cak!&  ^i^  ^^"^ 
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similarly  divided— and  it  is  often  more  convenient  that  they 
should  not  be  so — a  little  consideration  will  shew  how  the 
calculation  is  to  be  made.  Thus,  if  the  magnified  scale  be 
divided  into  m^  of  an  inch,  and  the  unmagnified  one  into 
ri^^  and  if  x  divisions  of  the  magnified  scale  cover  x  un- 
magnified divisions,  then  the  magnified  image  of  a  length  of 
xfm  inches  covers  an  unmagnified  length  of  x/«  inches,  and 
the  magnifying  power  is  therefore  mx/nx. 

The  following  modification  of  the  method  gives  the  two 
images  superposed  when  only  one  eye  is  used  : — Mount  a 
camera-lucida  prism  so  that  its  edge  passes  over  the  centre 
of  the  eye-lens  of  the  microscope.  Then  half  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  is  illuminated  by  light  coming  through  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  other  half  by  light  reflected  at  right  angles  by 
the  prism.  If  a  scale  be  placed  25  cm.  away  from  the  prism, 
its  image  seen  in  the  camera-lucida  may  be  made  to  coin- 
cide in  position  with  the  image  of  the  scale  seen  by  the  other 
half  of  the  pupil  through  the  microscope. 

To  make  this  experiment  successful,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  illumination  of  the  two  scales.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  magnifying  the  scale  by  the  microscope 
reduces  proportionately  the  brightness  of  the  image.  Thus 
the  magnified  scale  should  be  as  brightly  illuminated  as 
possible,  and  the  reflected  scale  should  be  only  feebly  illumi- 
nated. It  should  also  have  a  black  screen  behind  it,  to  cut 
off  the  light  from  any  bright  object  in  the  background. 

A  piece  of  plane  unsilvcred  glass  set  at  45°,  or  a  mirror 
with  a  small  piece  of  the  silvering  removed,  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  camera  lucida  prism. 

The  magnifying  power  of  a  thin  lens  may  be  calculated 
approximately  from  its  focal  length.  The  eye  being  placed 
close  to  the  lens,  we  may  take  angles  subtended  at  the  centre 
of  the  lens  to  be  equal  to  angles  subtended  at  the  eye. 
Now  a  small  object  of  length  I  placed  at  a  distance  of  25  cm. 
subtends  an  angle  whose  measuie  taa.1  >a^  v;^wx\.\ft\afc\\iv 
When  the  lens  is  interposed  the  image  ViXo>a^^x^«^X5w^Rfc 
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of  25  cm.,  and  the  distance  between  the  object  and  eye 
must  be  altered ;  the  object  will  therefore  be  at  a  distance  u 
where 

^  — ±=£ 

«    ^5    / 

The  angle  subtended  by  the  image  is  similarly  measured 
by  its  length  divided  by  25,  and  this  is  equal  to  //i/,  or 

Thus  the  magnifying  power  is 

] 

25 

or 

^- 

A  microscope  with  a  micrometer  scale  in  the  eye-piece  is 
sometimes  used  to  measure  small  distances.  We  may  there- 
fore be  required  to  determine  what  actual  length  corresponds, 
when  magnified,  to*  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer 
scale  in  the  eye-piece. 

For  this  purpose  place  below  the  object-glass  a  scale 
divided,  say,  to  tenths  of  a  millimetre,  and  note  the  number 
of  divisions  of  the  eye-piece  scale  which  are  covered  by 
one  division  of  the  object  scale  seen  through  the  micro- 
scope ;  let  it  be  a.  Then  each  division  of  the  eye-piece 
scale  corresponds  clearly  to  ija  of  one-tenth  of  one  milli- 
metrej  and  an  object  seen  through  the  microscope  which 
appears  to  cover  b  of  these  eye- piece  divisions  is  in  length 
equal  to  bla  of  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre. 

If  we  happen  to  know  the  value  of  the  divisions  of  the 
eye-piece  scale  we  can  get  from  this  the  magnifying  ^ovex 
of  the  object-glass  itself^  in  the  case  in^\ncYi^^TD^cx^v:»^ 
is  Gtted  with  a  Ramsden's  or  positive  eye-pVec^  vcA  ^^t^^^^ 
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on  determining  the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye-piece,  find 
that  of  the  whole  microscope.  For  if  m^  be  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  object-glass,  m^  that  of  the  eye-piece,  then 
that  of  the  whole  microscope  is  /^i  x  tn^ 

Thus,  if  the  eye-piece  scale  is  itself  divided  to  tenths 
of  millimetres,  since  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre  of  the  object 
scale  appears  to  cover  a  tenths  of  a  millimetre  of  the  eye- 
piece scale,  the  magnifying  power  of  the  object-glass  is  «. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  microscope  b  fitted  with  a 
Huyghens  or  negative  eye-piece,  then  the  eye-piece  scale 
is  viewed  through  only  the  second  or  eye  lens  of  the  eye- 
piece, while  the  image  of  the  object  scale,  which  appears 
to  coincide  with  it,  is  that  formed  by  refraction  at  the 
object-glass  and  the  first  or  field  lens  of  the  eye-piece  ;  the 
magnifying  power  determined  as  above  is  that  of  the  com- 
bination of  object-glass  and  field  lens.  To  determine  the 
magnifying  power  for  the  whole  microscope,  in  this  case 
we  must  find  that  of  the  eye-lens  and  multiply  the  two 
together. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  magnifying  power  of  a 
microscope  depends  on  the  relative  position  of  the  object- 
glass  and  eye-piece.  Accordingly,  if  the  value  of  the  mag- 
nifying power  is  to  be  used  in  subsequent  experiments,  the 
focussing  of  the  object  viewed  must  be  accomplished  by 
moving  the  whole  instrument. 

Experiment.— Tit\.tra\\vi^  by  both  methods  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  given  microscope. 

Enter  the  results  thus: — 

First  method. — Scale  viewed  through  microscope  graduated 
to  half-millimetres.  Scale  viewed  directly  graduated  to  milli- 
metres. 

Three  divisions  of  scale  seen  throuj^di  microscope  cover  129 
of  scale  seen  directly. 


,-,y.     1      :   •     -■>  -  .-> 
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Second  method. — One  division  of  eye-piece  scale  =  '5  mm. 
Three  divisions  of  scale  viewed  cover  14*57  divisions  of  eye- 
piece scale. 

Magnifying  power  of  eye-piece  18. 

.'.  Magnifying  power  of  microscope  - 14 JZ  x  18  »  87*4. 

3 


59.  The  Testing  of  Plane  SnrfiEtces. 

The  planeness  of  a  reflecting  surface  can  be  tested  more 
accurately  by  optical  means  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  a  pencil  of  parallel 
rays  remains  parallel  after  reflexion  at  a  plane  surface. 

To  /make  use  of  this,  a  telescope  is  focussed  on  a  very 
distant  object — so  distant  that  the  rays  coming  from  it  may 
be  regarded  as  parallel.  The  surface  to  be  tested  is  then 
placed  so  that  some  of  the  parallel  rays  from  the  distant 
object  fall  on  it  and  are  reflected,  and  the  telescope  is 
turned  to  receive  the  reflected  rays — to  view,  that  is,  the 
reflected  image.  If  the  surface  be  plane,  the  reflected  rays 
will  be  parallel  and  the  image  will  be  as  far  away  as  the 
object.  When  viewed  through  the  telescope,  then,  it  will 
be  seen  quite  sharp  and  distinct.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  surface  be  not  plane,  the  rays  which  enter  the  object- 
glass  will  not  be  parallel,  and  the  image  seen  in  the  tele- 
scope will  be  blurred  and  indistinct 

We  can  thus  easily  test  the  planeness  of  a  surface.  If 
the  surface  is  found  to  be  defective,  the  defect  may  arise  in 
two  ways : — 

(a)  From  the  surface  being  part  of  a  regular  reflecting 
surface — a  sphere  or  paraboloid,  for  example — and  not 
plane. 

In  this  case  a  distinct  image  of  the  distant  object  is 
formed  by  reflexion  at  the  surface ;  but,  the  surface  \\cA. 
being  plane,  the  ptndis  forming  the  image  NnW  tvox  \i^  ^'^- 
mlle!,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  sec  it,  we  tao&X  iX'^'^'t  ^^ 
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focussing  of  the  telescope.  We  shall  shew  shortly  how,  by 
measuring  the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  eye-piece  of 
the  telescope,  we  can  calculate  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  surface.  * 

{b)  In  consequence  of  the  general  irregularity  of  the 
surface.  In  this  case  we  cannot  find  a  position  of  the  eye- 
piece, for  which  we  get  a  distinct  image  formed — the  best 
image  we  can  get  will  be  ill-defined  and  blurred.  We  may 
sometimes  obtain  a  definite  image  by  using  only  a  small 
part  of  the  reflecting  surface,  covering  up  the  rest  This  may 
happen  to  give  regular  reflexion,  and  so  form  a  good  image. 

To  test  roughly  the  planeness  of  a  surface  or  to  measure 
its  curvature,  if  the  latter  be  considerable,  an  ordinaiy  ob- 
serving telescope  may  be  used 

Focus  it  through  the  open  window  on  some  distant, 
well-defined  object  A  vane,  if  one  be  visible,  will  be  found 
convenient  Place  the  surface  to  reflect  some  of  the  rays  from 
the  distant  object  at  an  angle  of  incidence  of  about  45%  and 
turn  the  telescope  to  view  the  reflected  image. 

If  the  image  is  in  focus,  the  surface  is  plane. 

If  by  altering  the  focus  we  can  again  get  a  well-defined 
image,  the  surface  reflects  regularly,  and  is  a  sphere  or 
something  not  differing  much  from  a  sphere  ;  if  the  image 
can  never  be  made  distinct  and  clear,  the  surface  is  irregular. 
I^t  us  suppose  we  find  that  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  focus 
we  can  get  a  good  image,  we  shall  shew  how  to  measure  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface.  To  do  this  accurately, 
we  require  a  rather  large  telescope  with  an  object-glass  of 
considerable  focal  length,  say  about  i  metre. 

It  will  be  better,  also,  to  have  a  collimator.  This  con- 
sists of  a  tube  with  a  narrow  slit  at  one  end  of  it  and  a 
convex  lens  at  the  other,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  being 
the  length  of  the  tube ;  the  slit  is  accordingly  in  the  princi- 
pal focus  of  the  lens,  and  rays  of  light  coming  from  it  are 
rendered  parallel  by  refractiou  at  the  lens.  Sometimes  a 
tube  carrying  the  sWt  s\\des  'm  oxv^  c»xrj«v%  ^^  \«c^  ^ 
thai  the  distance  between  ttie  two  casv>Qe  ^vm8«^ 
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We  shall  suppose  further  that  there  is  a  distinct  mark 
on  the  telescope  tube  and  another  on  the  sliding  tube  to 
which  the  eye-piece  is  attached.  We  shall  require  to  mea- 
sure the  distance  between  these  marks ;  the  line  joining 
them  should  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  The 
telescope  should  also  be  furnished  with  cross-wires. 

Focus  the  eye-piece  on  the  cross-wires.  Turn  the  tele- 
scope to  the  distant  object  and  adjust  the  focussing  screw, 
thus  moving  both  eye-piece  and  cross- wires  relatively  to  the 
object-glass,  until  the  object  is  seen  distincdy  and  without 
any  parallax  relatively  to  the  cross-wires.  To  determine 
when  this  is  the  case  move  the  eye  about  in  front  of  the 
eye-piece  and  note  that  there  is  no  relative  displacement  of 
the  image  and  the  cross- wires. 

Measure  with  a  millimetre  soale,  or  otherwise,  the  dis- 
tance a,  say,  between  the  two  marks  on  the  telescope  tubes. 
Repeat  the  observation  four  or  five  times.  Take  the  mean 
of  the  distances  observed  and  set  the  instrument  so  that  the 
distance  between  the  marks  is  this  mean. 

Now  point  the  telescope  to  the  collimator,  place  a  lamp 
behind  the  slit  of  the  latter,  and  adjust  the  distance  between 
the  slit  and  the  lens  until  the  slit  appears  to  be  properly 
-  focussed  when  viewed  through  the  telescope.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  rays  issuing  from  the  collimator  lens  are 
accurately  parallel. 

Place  the  reflecting  surface  to  reflect  at  an  angle  of  in- 
cidence of  about  45**  the  light  from  the  collimator,  and  turn 
the  telescope  to  view  it.  When  the  reflecting  material  is 
transparent  and  has  a  second  surface  nearly  parallel  to  the 
first,  the  light  reflected  from  it  will  form  an  image  which 
will  be  visible  and  may  cause  inconvenience  ;  if  this  be  so, 
cover  the  second  surface  with  a  piece  of  wet  coloured 
blotting-paper 

We  require  to  know  the  angle  ol  inddeacfc.    'Yo  ^xA 
thiB  accurately  it  would  be  necessary  to  vs®  t*^^  ^^  cjcJO^xcvaXox 
die  collimator  of  a  spectrometer  and  to  mouiit  >3cv^  s\»Sas»  - 


1    ^ 
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on  the  table  of  the  spectrometer.  The  angle  then  could  be 
found  as  described  in  §  62.  For  most  purposes,  howe\^r, 
the  angle  of  incidence  can  be  found  by  some  simpler  meanSi 
e.g.  by  setting  the  telescope  and  collimator  so  that  their  axes 
are  at  right  angles,  determining  when  this  is  the  case  by  eye 
or  with  the  help  of  a  square,  and  then  placing  the  surface  so 
as  to  bring  the  reflected  image  of  the  slit  into  the  field  of 
view  ;  the  angle  required  will  then  not  difler  much  from  45°. 
Let  us  call  it  <^.  The  image  seen  will  not  be  in  focus,  but 
it  can  be  rendered  distinct  by  altering  the  position  of  the 
eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  Let  this  be  done  four  or  five 
times,  and  measure  each  time  the  distance  between  the  two 
marks  on  the  telescope  tubes  ;  let  the  mean  value  be  b. 

Observe  also  the  distance  c  between  the  object-glass  and 
the  reflecting  surface,  this  distance  being  measured  i^arallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  Let  f  be  the  focal  length  of 
the  object-glass,  <^  the  angle  of  incidence,  then  r  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  reflecting  face  is,  if  that  face  be  convex, 
given  by  the  formula 

(^— ^)cos<^ 

For  let  A  B  (fig.  32)  be  a  ray  incident  obliquely  at  b  at  an 
angle  <^,  a'  b'  an  adjacent  parallel  ray  ;  after  reflection  they  will 

diverge  from  a  point 
Q  behind  the  surface, 
and  falling  on  the  ob- 
ject-glass c  be  brought 
to  a  focus  at  ^,  there 
forming  a  real  image 
of  the  distant  object, 
which  is  viewed  by 
the  eye-piece  d.  Let 
F  be  the  principal  fo- 
cus of  the  object-glass. 
Then  when  the  distant  object  was  viewed  directly,  Uie  image 
formed  by  the  ubject-jjlass  was  at  f,  and  if  d'  be  the  posi- 


FlG.  32. 


a  ^ 
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tion  of  the  eye-piece  adjusted  to  view  it,  we  have  d'f  =  d-^, 
and  hence  f  ^  =  d  d',  but  d  d'  is  the  distance  the  eye-piece 
has  been  moved  ;  hence  we  have 

F^==  ^— ^,  and  cf  =  f; 

Also  c  B  as  r,  and  since  Q  is  the  primary  focal  line  *  of  a  pencil 
of  parallel  rays  incident  at  an  angle  ^ 


But 


B  Q  =  ^  R  COS  ^ ; 

/,  cQ  =  ^4-iRcos^ 

J-    +-i=i; 
CQ      cq      f 

I         __I  1 

r+^Rcos^      f     Y-^b-a 


and 


F(F  +  ^-fl)' 
.%iRCOS<^=^-(^-«)-^ 

o — a 

(^— fl)cos^ 


In  the  case  of  a  concave  surface  of  sufficiently  large  radius 
it  will  be  found  that  b  is  less  than  a  ;  the  eye-piece  will  re- 
quire pushing  in  instead  of  pulling  out ;  and  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  given  by  the  formula 

(fl  — ^)cos^ 

We  have  supposed  hitherto  that  the  slit  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  reflexion,  and  the  primary  focus,  therefore, 
the  one  observed.    If  the  slit  be  in  the  plane  of  reflexion 

>  See  Parkinson's  O^kt  (edit  187b),  p.  6a 
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the  image  seen  will  be  formed  at  the  secondary  focal  line, 
and  the  formula  will  be 

^  ^  ^  FM^rMErf ) 

(/7— ^)sec^    * 

Oy  by  Cy  &c.,  having  the  same  meaning  as  before. 

Again  let  us  suppose  that  the  plate  of  material  examined 
has  two  faces,  each  of  which  has  been  found  to  be  plane. 
We  can  use  the  method  to  determine  if  they  are  parallel, 
and  if  not  to  fmd  the  angle  between  them. 

For  make  the  adjustments  as  before,  removing,  however, 
the  wet  blotting  paper  from  the  back  face.  If  the  two 
faces  be  strictly  parallel  only  one  image  of  the  slit  will  be 
seen,  for  the  rays  from  the  front  and  back  surfaces  will 
be  parallel  after  reflexion.  If  the  faces  be  not  parallel,  two 
images  of  the  slit  will  be  seen. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  angular  distance  between  the 
two  images  can  be  measured  either  by  the  circle  reading  of 
the  spectrometer,  if  the  spectrometer  telescope  is  being 
used,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  micrometer  eye-piece  if  that  be 
more  convenient ;  let  this  angular  distance  be  d  ;  then  the 
Fig.  33.  angle  between  the  faces  is  given  by 

the  equation 

.  _     D  cos  0 
2 IX.  cos  <^'' 

where  ^  is  the  angle  of  refraction 
corresponding  to  an  angle  of  in- 
cidence <^,  and  /i  the  refractive 
index  of  the  material ;  D  and  1 
are  supposed  so  small  that  we  may 
neglect  their  squares.  For  (fig. 
33)  let  A  B  c,A  D  E  be  the  two  faces 
of  the  prism,  p  b  q,  p  b  d  c  Q'  the 
paths  (jf  two  rays  \  let  g  b,  o'  c  meet  in  o,  then  q  o  q'  =  d, 

li  A  V  ^  is 
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Hence 

P  =  Q0Q'  =  0BA  — OCA 

=  -^ir  — ^— OCA, 
/.    OCA  =:  ^ir  — ^— D. 

Again 

DC  A  sr-EDC— /=  A  D  B -/ 

=:  D  EC— 2  /=^ir— <^'  — 2/. 

Also  since  d  c  and  c  q'  are  th6  directions  of  the  same 
ray  inside  and  outside  respectively, 

COSOCA  = /icosdca; 

/.  sin(<^  4-  d)  =  /I  sin(<^'  -I-  2  0  > 

••.  sin  <^ + D  cos  ^  s=  /i  (sin  0'  +  2  /  cos  <^'), 

neglecting  d'  and  P, 

But 

sin  0  =:  /I  sin  0' ; 

.  _,    D  cos  <f 
2/i  cos  <f'' 

Again,  it  may  happen  that  one  or  both  faces  of  the 
piece  of  glass  are  curved  ;  it  will  then  act  as  a  lens,  and  the 
following  method  will  give  its  focal  length.  The  method 
may  be  advantageously  used  for  finding  the  focal  length  of 
any  long-focussed  lens. 

Direct  the  telescope  to  view  the  collimator  slit,  and  focus 
it;  interpose  the  lens  in  front  of  the  object-glass.  The 
focus  of  the  telescope  will  require  altering  to  bring  the  slit 
distinctly  into  view  again. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  requires  to  be  pushed  in  a  distance 
X,  Let  c  be  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  object- 
glass  of  the  telescope,  then  the  parallel  rays  from  the  colli- 
mator would  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  distance/  behind  the 
lens,  i.e.  at  a  distance  /— r  behind  the  object-glass ;  they 
fall,  however,  on  the  object-glass,  and  are  brought  by  it  to  a 
focus  at  a  point  distant  f— x  from  the  glass. 


•  • 


•  • 
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and  from  this  we  find 

^_f*--(f— r)jc 

If  the  lens  be  concave,  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  will 
require  pulling  out  a  distance  x  suppose ;  and  in  this  case 
the  rays  falling  on  the  object-glass  will  be  diverging  from  a 
point  at  a  distance /+^  in  front  of  it,  and  will  converge 
to  a  point  at  a  distance  t-\-x  behind  it. 

•      '   4.    '     -^- 

f-\-C     T-\-X       F 

.    /•_F'-hj:(F-r) 
•  •  y • 

X 

We  infer,  then,  that  if  the  eye-piece  requires  pushing 
in  the  lens  is  convex,  and  if  it  requires  pulling  out  it  is 
concave. 

Moreover,  we  note  that  all  the  above  formulae  both  for 
reflexion  and  refraction  are  simplified  if  f  =  r ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  distance  between  the  object-glass  and  the  reflect- 
ing surface  or  lens,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  equal  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  object-glass. 

If  this  adjustment  be  made,  and  if  x  be  the  displace- 
ment of  the  eye-piece  in  either  case,  we  have  for  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  surface 


R  = 


2F* 


X  cos  </» 
and  for  the  focal  length 

X 

Experiments, 

(i)  Measure  the  curvature  of  the  faces  of  the  given  piece 
of  glass. 

(2)  If  both  faces  are  plane,  measure  the  angle  between 
them. 

(2i)  If  either  face  is  curved,  measure  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  formed  by  the  glass. 
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Enter  results  thus  :— 

(1)  Scale  used  divided  to  fiftieths  of  an 

inch. 

Angle  of  incidence  45^ 

k 

First  face,  concave. 

Values  of  a        .     17-5     177     17*5 

17-65 

176 

cm. 

Mean 

17-59 

Values  of  ^         ,      39      3-9      3*8 

3-8 

3-8 

Mean 

384 

Value  oi  a-b    , 

.        . 

1375 

Values  of  r         .        .        .        129 

I3'2 

130 

Mean 

13*03 

Focal  length  of  object-glass 

•        • 

54*3 

Value  of  R 

•        • 

2487 

(2)                                   c/,=»45° 

/i  -1-496 

<;>'- 28^12' 

D  =  5'45" 

/-i'32'' 

(3)                                   F  «54     cm. 

tf  =  10     „ 

n  "  235  „ 

/  =  11*97  „ 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

SPECTRA,    REFRACTIVE   INDICES,    AND   WAVE-LENGTHS. 

A  BEAM  of  light  generally  consists  of  a  combination  of 
differently-coloured  sets  of  rays  ;  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position of  a  compound  beam  into  its  constituents  is  called 
a  spectrum.  If  the  beam  be  derived  from  an  illuminated 
aperture,  and  the  spectrum  consist  of  a  series  of  distinct 
images  of  the  aperture,  one  for  each  constituent  set  of  rays 
of  the  compound  light,  the  spectrum  is  said  to  be  pure. 

A  spectroscope  is  generally  employed  to  obtain  a  pure 
spectrunu    The   following  method  of  pro|ectiu^  ^  ^x^ 
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spectrum  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  a  slit,  lens,  and  prism, 
illustrates  the  optical  principles  involved. 

The  apparatus  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner. 

The  lamp  is  placed  at  l,  fig.  34,  with  its  flame  edgewise 
to  the  slit ;  then  the  slit  s  and  the  lens  m  are  so  adjusted  as  to 
give  a  distinct  image  of  the  slit  at  s'  on  the  screen  a  b;  the 
length  of  the  slit  should  be  set  vertical.  The  prism  pqr  is 
then  placed  with  its  edge  vertical  to  receive  the  rays  after 
passing  through  the  lens.    All  the  rays  from  the  lens  should 


Fio.  34. 


.-•**v 
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fall  on  the  front  face  of  the  prism,  which  should  be  as  near 
to  the  lens  as  is  consistent  with  this  condition.  The  rays 
will  be  refracted  by  the  prism,  and  will  form  a  spectrum  a'  b' 
at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  prism  as  the  direct 
image  s'.  Move  the  screen  to  receive  this, spectrum,  keeping 
it  at  the  same  distance  from  the  prism  as  before,  and  turn 
the  prism  about  until  the  spectrum  formed  is  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  position  of  s',  the  original  image  of  the  slit ; 
that  is,  until  the  deviation  is  a  minimum.  The  spectrum 
thus   formed  is  a  pure  one,  since  it  contains  an  image 


1 


\ 
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of  the  slit  for  every  different  kind  of  light  contained  in  the 
incident  beam. 

60.  The  Speotroscope. 

Mapping  a  Spectrum, 

We  shall  suppose  the  spectroscope  has  more  than  one 
prism. 

Turn  the  telescope  to  view  some  distant  object  through 
an  open  window,  and  focus  it  In  doing  this  adjust  first 
the  eye-piece  until  the  cross-wires  are  seen  distinctly,  then 
move  the  eye-piece  and  cross-wires  by  means  of  the  screw 
until  the  distant  object  is  clear.  The  instrument  should  be 
focussed  so  that  on  moving  the  eye  about  in  front  of  the 
eye-lens  no  displacement  of  the  image  relatively  to  the 
cross-wires  can  be  seen. 

Remove  the  prisms,  and  if  possible  turn  the  telescope 
to  look  directly  into  the  collimator.  Illuminate  the  slit 
and  focus  the  collimator  until  the  slit  is  seen  distinctly. 
Replace  one  prism  and  turn  the  telescope  so  as  to  receive 
the  refracted  beam.  Turn  the  prism  round  an  axis  parallel 
to  its  edge  until  the  deviation  of  some  fixed  line  is  a  mini- 
mum (see  §  62,  p.  391). 

For  this  adjustment  we  can  use  a  Bunsen  burner  with  a 
sodium  flame. 

If  the  prism  have  levelling  screws,  adjust  these  until  the 
prism  is  level. 

To  test  when  this  is  the  case  fix  a  hair  across  the  slit, 
adjusting  it  so  that  when  viewed  directly  it  may  coincide 
with  the  horizontal  cross-wire  of  the  eye-piece.  The  hair 
-will  be  seen  in  the  refracted  image  cutting  the  spectrum 
horizontally.  Adjust  the  levelling  screws  of  the  prism  until 
this  line  of  section  coincides  with  the  cross- wire. 

In  some  instruments  the  prisms  have  no  adjusting 
screws,  but  their  bases  are  ground  by  the  maker  so  as  to 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  edge. 

Having  placed'the  first  prism  in  positioxk)  «(»3act^*t^'^^x^ 
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with  a  clamp,  and  proceed  to  adjust  the  second  and  other 
prisms  in  the  same  way. 

The  table  of  the  spectroscope  is  graduated  into  degrees 
and  minutes,  or  in  some  instruments  there  is  a  thhxl  tube 
carrying  at  one  end  a  scale  and  at  the  other  a  lens  whose 
focd  length  is  the  length  of  the  tube.  The  scale  is  illu- 
minated from  behind  by  a  lamp  and  is  placed  so  that  the 
rays  which  issue  from  the  lens  fall  on  the  face  of  the  prism 
nearest  the  observing  telescope,  and  being  there  reflected 
form  an  image  of  the  scale  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope. 

Bring  the  vertical  cross-wire,  using  the  clamp  and  tan- 
gent-screw, over  the  image  of  the  slit  illuminated  by  the 
yellow  sodium  flame  and  read  the  scale  and  vernier,  or  note 
the  reading  of  the  reflected  scale  with  which  it  coincides. 

Replace  the  sodium  flame  by  some  other  source  of  light 
the  spectrum  of  which  is  a  line  or  series  of  lines,  as,  for 
example,  a  flame  coloured  by  a  salt  of  strontium,  lithium,  or 
barium,  and  take  in  each  case  the  readings  of  the  reflected 
scale  or  of  the  vernier  when  the  cross- wire  coincides  with 
the  bright  lines. 

Now  the  wave-lengihs  of  these  lines  are  known;  we  can 
therefore  lay  down  on  a  piece  of  logarithm  paper  a  series  of 
points,  the  ordinates  of  which  shall  represent  wave-lengths, 
while  the  abscissae  represent  the  graduations  of  the  circle  or 
scale. 

If  we  make  a  sufficient  number  of  observations,  say 
from  ten  to  fifteen,  we  can  draNv  a  curve  through  them,  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  curve  can  determine  the  wave-length  of 
any  unknown  line  ;  for  we  have  merely  to  observe  the  reading 
of  the  circle  or  scale  when  the  cross-wire  is  over  this  line  and 
draw  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  reading 
observed.     This  ordinate  gives  the  wave-length  required.* 

In  using  the  diagram  or*  map 'at  any  future  time  we 

must  adjust  the  scale  or  circle  so  that  its  zero  occupies  the 

same  position  with  reference  to  the  spectrum.     This  can  be 

done  by  arranging  that  some  well-known  line — e.g.  D — should 

'  Sec  Glazebrook,  Vhyix^oX  Optics,  "^^  \\v 
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always  coincide  with  the  same  scale  division  or  circle  read- 
ing. The  accuracy  of  readjustment  of  the  spectroscope 
should  also  be  tested  by  comparing  the  reading  of  some 
other  well-known  line  with  its  original  reading. 

Instead  of  using  the  light  from  a  Bunsen  burner  with 
metallic  salts  in  the  flame,  we  may  employ  the  electric  spark 
from  an  induction  coil  either  in  a  vacuum  tube  or  between 
metallic  points  in  air. 

If  the  vacuum  tube  be  used,  two  thin  wires  from  the 
secondary  of  the  coil  are  connected  to  the  poles  of  the  tube 
— pieces  of  platinum  wire  sealed  into  the  glass.  The  primary 
wire  of  the  coil  is  connected  with  a  battery  of  two  or  three 
Grove  cells,  and  on  making  contact  with  the  commutator 
the  spark  passes  through  the  tube.  This  is  placed  with  its 
narrow  portion  close  up  to  and  parallel  to  the  slit,  and  the 
spectroscope  observations  made  as  before.  If  the  spark 
be  taken  between  two  metallic  poles  in  air,  the  two  poles 
placed  in  the  spark-holder  are  connected  with  the  second- 
ary and  placed  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  millimetres 
apart,  and  the  spark  passed  between  them. 

The  spark-holder  is  placed  in  front  of  the  slit,  and  either 
the  spark  is  viewed  directly  or  a  real  image  of  it  is  formed 
on  the  slit  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  of  short  focus. 

With  this  arrangement,  in  addition  to  the  spectrum  of 
the  metal  formed  by  the  light  from  the  glowing  particles  of 
metal,  which  are  carried  across  between  the  poles  by  the 
spark,  we  get  the  spectrum  of  the  air  which  is  rendered  in- 
candescent by  the  passage  of  the  spark.  The  lines  will 
probably  be  all  somewhat  faint,  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
of  electricity  which  passes  at  each  discharge. 

To  remedy  this,  connect  the  poles  of  the  secondary  coil 
with  the  outside  and  inside  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar,  as  is 
shewn  in  fig.  35.  Some  of  the  electricity  of  the  secondary 
coil  is  used  to  charge  the  jar;  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  metallic  poles  rises  less  rapidly,  so  that  di&- 
chaccges  take  place  less  frequentVj  iJbaxi  vnJCiMwX  ^^  \^  \ 
but  when  the  spark  does  pas^i  tht  iRh.o\b^3K!iBx^  cH  ^^  >^ 
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passes  with  it,  and  it  is  consequently  much  more  brilliant 
Even  with  the  jar,  the  sparks  pass  so  rapidly  that  the  im- 
pression on  the  ey?  is  continuous.' 

In  experiments  in  which  the  electric  spark  is  used,  it  is 


well  to  connect  the  spectroscope  to  earth  by  means  of  a 
wire  from  it  to  the  nearest  gas-pipe ;  this  helps  to  prevent 
shocks  being  received  by  the  observer. 

Sometimes  after  the  spark  has  been  passing  for  some 
time  it  suddenly  stops.  This  is  often  due  to  the  hammer 
of  the  induction  coil  sticking,  and  a  jerk  is  sufficient  to  start 
it  again ;  or  in  other  cases  it  is  well  to  turn  the  commutator 
of  the  coil  and  allow  the  spark  to  pass  in  the  other  direction. 

It  may  of  course  happen  that  the  screws  regulating  the 
hammer  of  the  coil  require  adjustment 
Rxpcri mails. 

Drawn  curve  ofwave-Iengths  for  the  givenspectroscope, deter- 
mining the  position  of  ten  to  fifteen  points  on  it,  and  by  means 
nf  it  calculate  the  wave-length  of  the  principal  lines  of  the  spec- 
tnim  of  the  given  metal. 

Map  the  spectrum  of  the  spark  passing  through  the  given 
lubes. 

'  The  fafcmily  of  the  spart  tna.7  o(Veu  \»  wSSiwca*.-!  vcisxeucd 
^thoat  the  use  of  the  jai  bjtiavinft  a  lewmi  ^ws».>k«lV«>. -^ 
fircait  betwfen  A  »nd  c  *wo»«w\i«li »  syKt  ^uw*. 
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Comparison  of  Spectra, 
Many  spectroscopes  are  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the 
spectra  of  two  distinct  sources  of  light  to  be  examined 
simultaneously. 

To  effect  this   a  rectangular  prism    abc  (fig.  36  [i^) 

Fig.  34i  is  placed  behind 

the  slit  of  the  col- 
limator in  such  a 
way  as  to  cover 
one  half,  suppose 
the  lower,  of  the 
slit 

Light  coming, 
from  one  side 
falls  normally"  on 
the  faces  c  of  this 
prism,  and  is  totally  reflected  at  the  face  ab  emerging 
normally  from  the  face  c  a  ;  it  then  passes  through  the  slit 
LM  and  falls  on  the  object  glass  of  the  collimator.  In 
some  cases  a  prism  of  60°  is  used  (fig.  36  [2]). 

The  second  source  of  light  is  placed  directly  behind  the 
slit  and  is  viewed  over  the  top  of  the  prism. 

One  half  of  the  field  then,  the  upper,  in  the  telescope 
is  occupied  by  the  spectrum  of  the  light  reflected  by  the 
prism,  while  the  other  is  filled  by  that  of  the  direct  light. 

We  may  use  this  apparatus  to  compare  the  spectra  of 
two  bodies. 

Suppose  we  have  to  determine  if  a  given  substance  con- 
tain strontium. 

Take  two  Bunsen  burners  and  place  in  one  a  portion  of 
the  given  substance  on  a  piece  of  thin  platinum  foil,  while 
some  strontium  chloride  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid 
IS  placed  in  the  other  on  a  similar  piece  of  foil.  The  two 
spectra  are  brought  into  the  field.  If  the  strontium  Line^ 
aj^pear  continuous  through  both  spectta,  \X  V&  cX<wvx  >icyax  '^^ 
£ist  spectrum  is  at  least  in  part  iViat  ol  sUotiVv>rcci. 
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As  we  have  seen  already,  if  we  pass  a  spark  in  air 
between  metallic  poles  we  get  the  air  lines  as  well  as  those 
due  to  the  metal.  We  may  use  this  comparison  method 
to  distinguish  between  the  air  lines  and  those  of  the  metal 
For  let  one  set  of  poles  be  made  of  the  metal  in  question, 
and  take  for  the  other  set  some  metal  with  a  simple  known 
spectrum,  platinum  for  example  Arrange  the  apparatus  as 
described  to  observe  the  two  spectra.  The  lines  common 
to  both  are  either  air  lines  or  are  due  to  some  common  im- 
purity of  the  two  metals ;  the  other  lines  in  the  one  spectrum 
are  those  of  platinum,  in  the  second  they  arise  from  the 
metal  in  question. 

After  practice  it  is  quite  easy  to  recognise  the  distinctive 
lines  of  many  substances  without  actual  comparison  of  their 
spectra  with  that  of  a  standard. 

Experiment — Compare  the  spectra  of  the  sparks  passing 
between  platinum  poles  and  poles  of  the  given  metal. 

Note  the  wave-lengths  of  the  principal  lines  in  the  spark 
spectrum  of  the  given  metal. 


On  Refractive  Indices. 

If  a  ray  of  homogeneous  light  fall  on  a  refracting  medium 
al  an  angle  of  incidence  <^,  the  angle  of  refraction  being  ^'; 
then  the  ratio  sin  <^/sin  ^'  is  constant  for  all  values  of  <^  and 
is  the  refractive  index  for  light  of  the  given  refrangibility 
going  from  the  first  to  the  second  medium. 

Let  us  suppose  the  first  medium  is  air,  then  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  by  optical  experiments  the  value  of 
the  angle  ^,  but  <^'  cannot  be  determined  with  any  real 
approach  to  accuracy.  The  determination  of  /x,  the  refrac- 
tive index,  is  therefore  generally  effected  by  indirect  means. 
We  proceed  to  describe  some  of  these.  ^ 

*  For  proofs  of  the  optical  formulcC  which  occur  in  the  succeeding 
sections,  wc  way  refer  the  reader  to  Glazebrook*s  Physical  Optics^ 
chaps,  iv.  and  viii. 


"  •'^ 


♦        V 


Fig.  37. 
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61.  Measurement  of  the  Index  of  Effraction  of  a  Plate 

by  means  of  a  Microscope. 

Let  p  (fig.  37)  be  a  point  in  a  medium  of  refractive  index 
/A,  and  let  a  small  pencil  of  rays  diverging  from  this  point 
fall  directly  on  the  plane-bounding  surface  of  the  medium 
and  emerge  into  air. 

Let  A  be  the  point  at  which  the  axis  of  the  pencil 
emerges,  and  q  a  point  on  pa,  such  that  ap  =  /xaq; 
then  the  emergent  pencil  will  appear  to 
diverge  from  q,  and  if  we  can  measure 
the  distances  ap  and  aq  we  can 
find  /I.  To  do  this,  suppose  we  have 
a  portion  of  a  transparent  medium 
in  the  form  of  a  plate,  and  a  micro- 
scope, the  sliding  tube  of  which  is 
fitted  with  a  scale  and  vernier  or  at 
least  a  pointer,  so  that  any  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  object-glass  when 
the  microscope  is  adjusted  to  view 
objects  at  different  distances  may  be 
measured. 

Place  under  the  object-glass  a 
polished  disc  of  metal  with  a  fine 
(TOSS  engraved  on  it,  and  bringing  the  cross  into  the  centre 
of  the  field,  focus  the  microscope  to  view  and  read  the 
scale.  Repeat  the  observation  several  times,  taking  the  mean. 
Now  bring  between  the  metal  plate  and  the  object-glass  the 
transparent  plate,  which,  of  course,  must  not  be  of  more  than 
a  certain  thickness.  One  surface  of  the  plate  is  in  contact 
with  the  scratch  on  the  metal,  which  thus  corresponds  to 
the  point  p :  the  emergent  rays  therefore  diverge  from  the 
point  Q,  and  in  order  that  the  scratch  may  be  seen  distinctly 
through  the  plate,  the  microscope  will  require  to  be  raised 
until  its  object-glass  is  the  same  distance  from  q  as  it 
was  originally  from  p.  Hence,  if  we  again  focus  the  micro- 
scope to  see  the  cross,  this  time  through  the  ^late^  ^sxd 
read  the  scaJ^  tht  difference  belv^eexi  >3x^  Vw^  \^:^^vs^'i^ 


/»• 
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will  give  us  the  distance  p  q.  Let  us  call  this  distance  a, 
and  let  /  be  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  which  we  can  measure 
by  some  of  the  ordinary  measuring  apparatus,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  by  screwing  the  microscope  out  until  a  mark, 
made  for  the  purpose,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate 
comes  into  focus,  and  reading  the  scale  on  the  tube. 

We  thus  can  find  pa  =  /,  pq  =  a 
But  we  have 

A?  = /xAQ== /x(ap  — pg); 
/.  /  =  /i(/-a), 

and  ft=  -: — . 

A  modification  of  this  method  is  useful  for  finding  the 
index  of  refraction  of  a  liquid. 

Suppose  the  liquid  to  be  contained  in  a  vessel  with 
a  fine  mark  on  the  bottom. 

Focus  on  the  mark  through  the  liquid,  and  then  on  a 
grain  of  lycopodium  dust  floating  on  the  surface.  If  the 
depth  be  ^,,  the  diflTerencc  between  the  readings  gives  us 
d^  I  ft. ;  let  us  call  this  difference  d.     Then 

Now  add  some  more  liquid  until  the  depth  is  d^-k-d.^^. 
Focus  on  the  mark  again,  and  then  a  second  time  on  the 
floating  lycopodium  which  has  risen  with  the  surface ;  let 
the  difierence  between  these  two  be  b ;  then 

But  the  difference  between  the  second  and  fourth  reading, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  two  readings  for  the  lycopodium  grains 
is  clearly  the  depth  of  liquid  added,  so  that  from  these  two 
readings  d.^  is  obtained,  and  we  have 


b^ 

\^- 

.    dx 
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Experiment. — Determine  the  index  of  refraction  (t)  of  the 
given  plate  and  (2)  of  the  given  liquid. 
Enter  results  thus: — 

Index  of  refraction  of  water. 


4-S4 

4-S6 

1-333 

441 

4-6S 

1-344 

4-07 

456 

I  343 

376 

4'S3 

1-340 

416 

4-93 

1-319 

Mean  value  of 

** 

.     1-336 

63.  The  Spwtrometer. 

This  instrument  (fig.  38)  consists  of  a  graduated  circle, 
generally  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position.  A  collimator  is  rigidly 
attached  to  the  circle.  The  axis  of  the  collimator  is  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  circle,  and  is  directed  to  a  point 
vertically  above  the-centre  of  the  circle.    A  movable  aini, 


fitted  with  a  clamp  and  tangent  screw,  carries  an  astrono- 
mical telescope  which  is  generally  provided  with  a  Ramsden's 
eyepiece  and  cross-wires.  The  position  of  the  telescope 
with  reference  to  the  circle  is  read  by  means  of  a  vernier.' 
Above  the  centre  of  the  circle  there  is  a  horizontal  table,  which 
is  generally  capable  of  roution  about  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
1  See  FnmtiiplKe,  figt-  S  *od  & 
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circle  ;  and  this  table  has  a  vernier  attached  to  it,  so  that 
its  position  can  be  determined.  The  whole  instrument 
rests  on  levelling  screws,  and  the  telescope  and  collimator 
are  held  in  their  positions  by  movable  screws,  so  that  their 
axes  can  be  adjusted  till  they  are  parallel  to  the  circle. 

On  the  Adjustment  of  a  Spectrometer, 

The  line  of  collimation,  or  axes  of  the  telescope  and 
collimator  should  lie  in  one  plane,  and  be  always  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  about  which  the  telescope  rotates.  To 
secure  absolute  accuracy  in  this  is  a  complicated  problem. 

In  practice  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  assume  that  the 
axes  of  the  telescope  and  collimator  are  parallel  to  the 
cylindrical  tubes  which  carry  the  lenses.  Level  the  table  of 
the  instrument  by  means  of  a  spirit-level  and  the  levelling 
screws,  aften\ards  level  separately  the  telescope  and  colli- 
mator by  means  of  a  level  and  the  set  screws  attached  to  each. 
The  axis  of  each  is  now  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

See  that  the  clamp  and  tangent  screw  work  properly, 
and  that  the  instrument  is  so  placed  that  the  vernier  can  be 
read  in  all  positions  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  required. 

Focus  the  eye- piece  of  the  telescope  on  the  cross- wires 
or  ncedle-]-)oint.  Turn  the  telescope  to  some  very  distant 
object,  and  focus  the  object-glass  by  the  parallel  method 
described  on  p.  369.  Turn  the  telescope  to  look  into  the 
collimator  ;  illuminate  the  slit,  and  then  focus  it  by  altering 
its  position  with  reference  to  the  lens  of  the  collimator. 
When  the  slit  is  in  focus,  the  light  issuing  from  the  collimator 
forms  a  scries  of  pencils  of  parallel  rays.^ 

'  This  is  a  very  important  adjustment  ;  if  it  be  properly  carried 
out  the  direction  of  the  rays  forming  an  image  after  reflexion  or 
refraction  at  the  surface  of  a  prism,  and  hence  the  circle  readings,  will 
be  the  same,  no  matter  to  what  extent  the  prism  may  lie  moved 
parallel  to  itself  about  the  spectrometer  table.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  adjustment  the  measurements  would  require  a  prism  with  in- 
defmiicly  small  width  of  face  and  its  edge  coimidait  with  the  axis  of 
rotation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  faces  of  a  prism  for  accurate  optical 
work  must  be  platie,  A  i)rism  wliich  shews  by  the  alteration  of  focus 
iNhicYi  it  produces  that  its  faces  arc  not  plane  must  be  discarded  except 
(or  row^Xy  approximate  tneasutcmcivV.^ 
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In  experiments  in  which  a  prism  is  used  it  is  generally 
necessary  that  the  edge  of  the  prism  should  be  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  telescope.  Turn  the  telescope 
to  view  the  slit  directly.  Fix  by  means  of  soft  wax  a  hair 
or  silk  fibre  across  the  slit,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  coincide 
with  the  horizontal  cross-wire  or  point  of  the  needle  when 
seen  through  the  instrument;  or,  as  is  often  more  con- 
venient, cover  up  part  of  the  slit,  making  the  junction  of 
the  covered  and  uncovered  portions  coincide  with  the 
horizontal  wire.  Fix  the  prism  with  wax  or  cement  on  to 
the  levelling  table  in  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  so  that 
the  light  from  the  collimator  is  reflected  from  two  of  its 
faces,  and  adjust  it  by  hand,  so  that  the  two  reflected  images 
of  the  slit  can  be  brought  in  turn  into  the  field  of  view 
of  the  telescope.  Alter  the  set  screws  of  the  levelling  table 
until  the  image  of  the  hair  across  the  slit  when  reflected 
from  either  of  the  two  faces,  and  seen  through  the  tele- 
scope, coincides  with  the  intei*section  of  the  cross-wires. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  prism  is  in  the  required  position. 

The  edge  of  the  prism  may  also  be  adjusted  to  be 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  by  setting  the  two  faces  suc- 
cessively at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  collimation  of  the 
telescope.  This  may  be  done  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
following  optical  method.  Illuniinate  the  cross- wires  of  the 
telescope,  and  adjust  the  face  of  the  prism  so  that  a  reflected 
image  of  the  cross-wires  is  seen  in  the  field  of  view  of  the 
telescope  coincident  with  the  wires  themselves.  This  can 
only  be  the  case  when  the  pencil  of  light  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  wires  is  rendered  parallel  by  refraction  at  the 
object-glass  of  the  telescope,  and  reflected  normally  by  the 
face  of  the  prism,  so  that  each  ray  returns  along  its  own 
path  (see  §  p).  An  aperture  is  provided  in  the  eye-  piece 
tubes  of  some  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating 
the  wires  ;  in  the  absence  of  any  such  provision,  a  piece  of 
plane  glass,  placed  at  a  suitable  angle  in  front  of  the  eye- 
piece, may  be  used    It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  caXciVv  ^v^g^ 
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of  the  reflected  image  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  is  generally 
advisable,  in  consequence,  to  make  a  rough  adjustment  with 
the  eye-piece  removed,  using  a  lens  of  low  magnifying 
power  instead. 

^Vhen  fixing  the  prism  on  to  the  table,  it  is  best  to  take 
care  that  one  face  of  the  prism  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  two  of  the  set  screws  of  the  levelling  table.  Level 
this  face  first.  The  second  face  can  then  be  adjusted 
by  simply  altering  the  third  screw,  which  will  not  disturb 
the  first  face.  It  is  well  to  place  the  prism  so  that  the  light 
used  passes  as  nearly  as  possible  through  the  central  portion 
of  the  object-glasses  of  the  colHmator  and  telescope. 

Measurements  with  the  Spectrometer, 

(i)  To  verify  the  Law  of  Reflexion. 

This  requires  the  table  on  which  the  prism  is  fixed  to  be 
capable  of  motion  round  the  same  axis  as  the  telescope,  and 
to  have  a  vernier  attached. 

Adjust  the  apparatus  so  that  the  reflected  image  of  the 
slit  coincides  with  the  cross-wire,  and  read  the  position  of 
the  telescope  and  prism.  The  slit  should  be  made  as  narrow 
as  possible. 

If  the  instrument  has  two  verniers  for  the  telescope 
opposite  to  each  other,  read  both  and  take  the  mean  of  the 
readings.     Errors  of  centering  are  thus  eliminated. 

Move  the  prism  to  another  position,  adjust  the  telescope 
as  before,  and  take  readings  of  the  position  of  the  prism 
and  telescope.  Subtract  these  results  from  the  former  re- 
spectively. It  will  be  found  that  the  angle  moved  through 
by  the  telescope  is  always  twice  that  moved  through  by  the 
prism. 

(2)  To  Measure  the  Angle  of  a  Prism, 

{a)  Keeping  the  prism  fixed,— h!^]yx^\  the  prism  so  that 
an  image  of  the  slit  can  be  seeu  distinctly  by  reflexion  from 
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each  of  two  of  its  faces,  and  its  edge  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  telescope. 

Adjust  the  telescope  so  that  the  image  of  the  slit  re- 
flected from  one  face  coincides  with  the  vertical  cross-wire, 
and  read  the  verniers.  Move  the  telescope  until  the  same 
coincidence  is  observed  for  the  image  reflected  from  the 
second  face,  and  read  again. 

The  difference  of  the  two  readings  is  twice  the  angle 
required,  provided  the  incident  light  is  parallel. 

{b)  Keeping  the  telescope  fixed. — Move  the  prism  until 
the  image  of  the  slit  reflected  from  one  face  coincides 
with  the  vertical  cross- wire,  and  read  the  verniers  for  the 
prism. 

Turn  the  prism  until  the  same  coincidence  is  observed 
for  the  other  face,  and  read  again. 

Then  the  defect  of  the  difference  of  the  two  readings 
from  180°  is  the  angle  required. 

Verify  by  repeating  the  measurements. 

Experiments. 

(i)  Verify  the  law  of  reflexion. 

(2)  Measure  by  methods  {a)  and  {b)  the  angle  of  the  given 
prism. 

Enter  results  thus: — 

(1 )  Displacement  of  telescope  .      5^*42'        24°  o'  15^' 

„  „   prism       .      2**  51'        12°  o'    o" 

(2)  Angle  of  prism — 

By  method  (a)  60**  7'  30"  60''  7'  50''  mean  60''  7'  40'' 
By  method  {b)    60°  8'  15''        6o*»  7'  45"        mean  6o«  8'  o" 

(3)  To  Measure  the  Refractive  Index  of  a  Prism, 

First  Method, — The  spectrometer  requires  adjusting  and 
the  prism  levelling  on  its  stand,  as  before.  The  angle  of  the 
prism  must  be  measured,  as  described.  To  obtain  an  accurate 
result,  it  is  necessary  that  the  light  which  (aUsocv\h<^l^c^  ^\^^ 
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prism  should  be  a  parallel  pencil.  One  method  of  obtaining 
this  has  already  been  given.  The  following,  due  to  Professor 
Schuster,  may  often  be  more  convenient,  and  is,  moreover, 
more  accurate.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  slit  is  illuminated 
with  homogeneous  light,  a  sodium  flame,  for  example,  and 
the  prism  so  placed  that  the  light  passes  through  it,  being 
deflected,  of  course,  towards  the  thick  part.  Place  the  tele- 
scope so  as  to  view  the  refracted  image.  Then  it  will  be 
found  that,  on  turning  the  prism  round  continuously  in  one 
direction,  the  image  seen  appears  to  move  towards  the 
direction  of  the  incident  light,  and  after  turning  through 
some  distance  the  image  begins  to  move  back  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  again  comes  into  the  centre  of  the  field 
There  are  thus,  in  general,  for  a  given  position  of  the  tele- 
scope, two  positions  of  the  prism,  for  which  the  image  can 
be  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  telescope.  In 
one  of  these  the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  that  for 
minimum  deviation,  in  the  other  less.  Turn  the  prism  into 
the  first  of  these  positions  ;  in  general  the  image  will  appear 
blurred  and  indistinct.  Focus  the  telescope  until  it  is  clear. 
Then  turn  the  prism  into  the  second  position.  The  image 
now  seen  will  not  be  clear  and  in  focus  unless  the  colli- 
mator happens  to  be  in  adjustment.  Focus  the  collimator. 
Turn  tlie  prism  back  again  into  the  first  position  and  focus 
the  telescope,  then  again  to  the  second  and  focus  the  colli- 
mator. After  this  has  been  done  two  or  three  times,  the 
slit  will  be  in  focus  without  alteration  in  both  positions  of  the 
prism,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  rays  which  fall  on  the 
telescope  are  parallel ;  for  since  the  slit  remains  in  focus,  its 
virtual  image  formed  by  the  prism  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  telescope  in  the  two  positions  of  the  prism  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  distance  between  the  prism  and  the  virtual  image 
of  the  slit  is  not  altered  by  altering  the  angle  of  incidence, 
but,  since  the  image  corresponds  to  the  primary  focal  line 
{see  §  q),  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  that  distance  is 
inhmie — that  is,  when  the  rays  are  parallel  on  leaving  the 
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prism  ;  and  since  the  faces  of  the  prism  are  plane,  the  rays 
emerging  from  the  collimator  are  parallel  also.  Thus  both 
telescope  and  collimator  may  be  brought  into  adjustment. 

The  simplest  method  of  measuring  the  refractive  index 
IS  to  observe  the  angle  of  the  prism  and  the  minimum  de- 
viation. We  have  seen  how  to  measure  the  former.  For 
the  latter,  turn  the  telescope  to  view  the  light  coming  directly 
from  the  collimator.  When  the  prism  is  in  position,  it  of 
course  intercepts  the  light,  but  it  can  generally  be  turned 
round  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  light  for  the  purpose  to  pass 
on  one  side  of  it  Clamp  the  telescope  and  adjust  with  the 
tangent  screw  until  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wires  or  the 
end  of  the  needle  comes  exactly  into  the  centre  of  the  slit ; 
then  read  the  scale  and  vernier.  Repeat  the  observation 
several  times  and  take  the  mean  of  the  readings.  If  it  be 
impossible  to  turn  the  prism  without  removing  it  from  its 
place,  so  as  to  view  the  direct  image,  a  method  to  be  de- 
scribed later  on  may  be  used. 

Turn  the  prism  to  receive  on  one  face  the  light  emerging 
from  the  collimator,  and  move  the  telescope  to  view  the 
refracted  image. 

Place  the  prism  so  that  the  deviation  of  the  refracted 
light  is  a  minimum.  To  determine  this  position  accurately, 
turn  the  prism  round  the  axis  of  the  circle  so  that  the 
refracted  image  appears  to  move  towards  the  direction  of 
the  incident  light,  and  continue  the  motion  until  the  image 
appears  to  stop.  This  position  can  easily  be  found  roughly. 
Bring  the  cross-wire  of  the  telescope  to  cover  the  image  of 
the  slit,  and  again  turn  the  prism  slightiy  first  one  way  and 
then  the  other.  If  for  motion  in  both  directions  the  image 
appears  to  move  away  from  the  direction  of  the  incident 
light,  the  prism  is  in  the  required  position.  In  general, 
however,  for  the  one  direction  of  rotation  the  motion  of  the 
image  will  be  towards  the  direct  b'ght,  and  the  prism  must 
be  turned  until  the  image  ceases  to  move  in  that  direction. 
The  first  setting  gave  us  an  approximate  position  for  the 
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prism.  By  bringing  the  cross-wires  over  the  image,  and 
then  moving  the  prism,  we  are  able  to  detect  with  great 
ease  any  small  motion  which  we  should  not  have  noticed 
had  there  been  no  mark  to  which  to  refer  it  Having  set 
the  prism,  place  the  telescope,  using  the  clamp  and  tangent 
screw  so  that  the  cross- wire  bisects  the  image  of  the  slit,  and 
read  the  vernier. 

Displace  the  prism  and  telescope,  set  it  again,  and  take 
a  second  reading.  Repeat  several  times.  The  mean  of  the 
readings  obtained  will  be  the  minimum  deviation  reading, 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  mean  of  the  direct 
readings  the  minimum  deviation.  With  a  good  instrument 
and  reasonable  care  the  readings  should  not  differ  among 
themselves  by  more  than  i'. 

Having  obtained  the  minimum  deviation  d,  and  the 
angle  of  the  prism  /,  the  refractive  index  ft  is  given  by 

sin|(D-fO 

^ ; — \ — : —  • 

sm  J I 

To  check  the  result,  the  prisrn  should  be  turned  so  that 
the  other  face  becomes  the  face  of  incidence,  and  the  devia- 
tion measured  in  the  opposite  direction. 

If  we  cannot  observe  the  direct  light,  we  may  note  the 
deviation  reading  on  each  side  of  it — that  is,  when  first  one 
face  and  then  the  other  is  made  the  face  of  incidence — the 
difference  between  the  two  readings  is  twice  the  minimum 
deviation  required,  while  half  their  sum  gives  the  direct 
reading. 

To  determine  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid  we  must 
enclose  it  in  a  hollow  prism,  the  faces  of  which  are  pieces 
of  accurately  worked  plane  parallel  glass,  and  measure  its 
refractive  index  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  solid. 

ExperimenL — Determine  iVi^  itCta.ct.vve  index  of  the  given 
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Enter  results  thus: — 

Direct  reading  Deviation  reading  (i)         Deviation  reading  (a) 

183°   15'  40"  143"  29'  223°  2' 

183°   15'   50''  143"  28'   50  223°   I'  30" 

^^f  15'  30"  U3°  29'  lo'-'  223«  r  30'' 

Mean  183**  15'  40"  143*^  29'  223''  T  40" 

Deviation  (i)        .        .        .        .  39°  46'  40'' 

Deviation  (2)        .        .        .        .  39°  46'    o' 

Mean        .        •        •        •  39°  46'  20' 

Angle  of  the  prism       .        .        .  60°    o'    o" 

Hence  /i  =  i'5295. 

Second  Method, — The  following  is  another  method  of 
measuring  the  refractive  index,  which  is  useful  if  the  angle 
of  the  prism  be  sufficiently  small.  Let  the  light  from  the 
collimator  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  face  of  incidence. 
Then  if  /  be  the  angle  of  the  prism  and  d  the  deviation, 
since,  using  the  ordinary  notation, 

<^  =  <^'  =  o  ; 
.-.  1//  =  /        ^  =  d4-/, 
and  ft  =  sin  i/r/sin  i/r'  =  sin  (D+/)/sin  /. 

We  require  to  place  the  prism  so  that  the  face  of  incidence 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  incident  light. 

Turn  the  telescope  to  view  the  direct  light  and  read  the 
vernier. 

Place  the  prism  in  position  and  level  it,  as  already 
described.  Turn  the  telescope  so  that  the  vernier  reading 
differs  by  90°  from  the  direct  reading.  Thus,  if  the  direct 
reading  be  183°  15'  30",  turn  the  telescope  till  the  vernier 
reads  273°  15'  30".  This  can  easily  be  done  by  the  help 
of  the  clamp  and  tangent  screw.  Clamp  the  telescope  in 
this  position  ;  the  axes  of  the  collimator  and  telescope  are 
now  at  right  angles. 

Turn  the  prism  until  the  image  of  l\ve  A\t  Te.^^c\fc^  ^'^^'^ 
one  face  comes  into  the  field,  and  ad^M^t  \X.  >ixv\:^  n^^x^  >2^ 
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coincidence  between  this  image  and,  the  cross- wire.  The 
light  falling  on  the  prism  is  turned  through  a  right  angle  by 
the  reflexion.  The  angle  of  incidence  is  therefore  45** 
exactly.  Read  the  vernier  attached  to  the  table  on  which 
the  prism  rests,  and  then  turn  the  prism  through  45®  exactly, 
so  as  to  decrease  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  then  the  face  of 
incidence  will  evidently  be  at  right  angles  to  the  incident 
light  Now  turn  the  telescope  to  view  the  refracted  image, 
and  read  the  vernier;  the  difference  between  the  reading 
and  the  direct  reading  is  the  deviation.  The  angle  of  the 
prism  can  be  measured  by  either  of  the  methods  already 
described  ;  it  must  be  less  than  sin  ~*(i//i),  which  for  glass 
is  about  42°,  otherwise  the  light  will  not  emerge  from  the 
second  face,  but  be  totally  reflected  there.  The  refractive 
index  can  now  be  calculated  from  the  formula. , 

A  similar  observation  will  give  us  the  angle  of  incidence 
at  which  the  light  falls  on  any  reflecting  surface;  thus  turn 
the  telescope  to  view  the  direct  light,  and  let  the  vernier 
reading  be  a,  then  turn  it  to  view  the  reflected  image,  and 
let  the  reading  be  /?.  Then  a— )3  measures  the  deflection 
of  the  light,  and  if  ^  be  the  angle  of  incidence,  we  can  shew 
that  the  deviation  is  i8o''--2<^. 

/.  i8o°-2<^  =  a-)3; 
.-.  <^  =  9o°-.J(a-^). 

Experiment. — Determine  the  refractive  index  of  the  given 
prism  for  sodium  light. 


Enter  the  results  thus:— 

Angle  of  prism 

.     15'  35'  20' 

Direct  reading 

Dc\'iation  rcadiii;; 

183^  15'  lO'^ 

191°   53'  30- 

183°  IS'  50'' 

191**   54'  20" 

183°  15'  30" 

191°   53'  40'' 

Mean  183°  15'  30'' 

191°   53'   50" 

Deviation 

,           ^^    -S^'    -2.^" 

Value  of  fji . 

vv-1^- 
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(4)  To  Measure  the  Wave- Length  of  Light  by  means  of  a  • 
Diffraction  Grating, 

A  diffraction  grating  consists  of  a  number  of  fine  lines 
ruled  at  equal  distances  apart  on  a  plate  of  glass— a  trans- 
mission grating  ;  or  of  speculum  metal — a  reflexion  grating. 
\Ve  will  consider  the  former.  If  a  parallel  pencil  of  homo- 
geneous light  fall  normally  on  such  a  grating,  the  origin 
of  light  being  a  slit  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  grating,  a 
series  of  diffracted  images  of  the  slit  will  be  seen,  and  if  ^„ 
be  the  deviation  of  the  light  which  forms  the  «th  image, 
reckoning  from  the  direction  of  the  incident  light,  d  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  two  consecutive  lines  of  the 

• 

grating,  and  X  the  wave-length,  we  have 

X=^-^sin  B^ 
n 

The  quantity  d  -is  generally  taken  as  known,  being 
determined  at  the  time  of  ruling  the  grating.  The  spectro- 
meter is  used  to  determine  0^, 

The  telescope  and  collimator  are  adjusted  for  parallel 
rays,  and  the  grating  placed  on  the  table  of  the  instrument 
with  its  lines  approximately  parallel  to  the  slit.  For  con- 
venience of  adjustment  it  is  best  to  place  it  so  that  its 
plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  two  of  the  levelling 
screws.  The  grating  must  now  be  levelled,  i.e.  adjusted  so 
that  its  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  table  of  the  spectro- 
meter. This  is  done  by  the  method  described  above  for  the 
prism.  Then  place  it  with  its  plane  approximately  at  right 
angles  to  the  incident  light,  and  examine  the  diffracted 
images  of  the  slit.  The  plane  of  the  grating  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  joining  two  of  the  levelling  screws  ;  the 
third  screw  then  can  be  adjusted  without  altering  the  angle 
between  the  plane  of  the  grating  and  the  table  of  the 
spectrometer.  Adjust  the  third  screw  uii\.\\  XJcv*^  ^\\.  ^^^"ax^^ 
as  distinct  as  possible ;  the  lines  of  the  gca!aiv%'wC\>^«v\\ife 
parallel  to  the  slit 
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Turn  the  table  carrying  the  grating  so  as  to  allow  the 
direct  light  to  pass  it ;  adjust  the  telescope  so  that  the  vertical 
cross -wire  bisects  the  image  of  the  slit  seen  directly,  and 
read  the  vernier.  This  gives  us  the  direct  reading.  Place  the 
grating  with  its  plane  accurately  perpendicular  to  the  incident 
rays,  as  described  above  (p.  393),  and  turn  the  telescope 
to  view  the  diffracted  images  in  turn,  taking  the  correspond- 
ing readings  of  the  vernier.  The  difference  between  these 
and  the  direct  reading  gives  us  the  deviations  ^i,  flj,  &c 
A  series  of  diffracted  images  will  be  formed  on  each  side 
of  the  direct  rays.  Turn  the  telescope  to  view  the  second 
series,  and  we  get  another  set  of  values  of  the  deviation 
0\y  ^2>  &c-  If  we  had  made  all  our  adjustments  and 
observations  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  corresponding 
values  ^1,  B\y  &c.,  would  have  b^en  the  same  ;  as  it  is  their 
mean  will  be  more  accurate  than  either. 

Take  the  mean  and  substitute  in  the  formula 

n 

We  thus  obtain  a  set  of  values  of  X, 

If  the  light  be  not  homogeneous,  we  get,  instead  of  the 
separate  images  of  the  slit,  more  or  less  continuous  spec- 
tra, crossed  it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
by  dark  lines,  or  consisting,  if  the  incandescent  body  be  gas 
at  a  low  pressure,  of  a  scries  of  bright  lines. 

In  some  cases  it  is  most  convenient  to  place  the  grating 
so  that  the  light  falls  on  it  at  a  known  angle,  ^  say.  Let 
i/r  be  the  angle  which  the  diffracted  beam  makes  with  the 
normal  to  the  grating,  and  0  the  deviation  for  the  wth 
image,  ^  and  ^  being  measured  on  the  same  side  of  the 
normal,  then  it  may  be  shewn  that 

and 

«  X  =  d(sin  ^+sin  ^) 
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The  case  of  greatest  practical  importance  is  when  the 
deviation  is  a  minimum,  and  then  ^  =  i/r  =  ^  ^,  so  that  if 
0^  denote  the  minimum  deviation  for  the  «th  diffracted 
image,  we  have 

X=  -^sini^„. 
n 

In  the  case  of  a  reflexion  grating,  if  ^  and  ^  denote 
the  angles  between  the  normal  and  the  incident  and  reflected 
rays  respectively,  ^  and  \p  now  being  measured  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  normal,  the  formula  becomes 

«X  =  ^(sin^— sin^)  ; 
and  if  0  be  the  deviation 

^  =  7r-(<^4-iA). 

If  the  value  of  d  be  unknown,  it  may  be  possible  to  find 
it  with  a  microscope  of  high  power  and  a  micrometer  eye- 
piece. A  better  method  is  to  use  the  grating  to  measure 
0^  for  light  of  a  known  wave-length.  Then  in  the  formula, 
«X  =  ^sin^^,  we  know  X,  ;/,  and  0„,  and  can  therefore 
determine  d. 

Experiment, — Determine  by  means  of  the  given  giating 
the  wave-length  of  the  given  homogeneous  light. 


Value  d 

'«          Paris  inch 

3000 

« -0009023  cm. 

Values  of  deviations, 

each  the  mean 

of  three  observations— 

Mean 

i       3"  44'  30" 

3"  44'  45" 

f  44'  37"-5 

•z.      T  29'    ^' 

r  29'  45" 

7®  29'  22''-5 

3     ii«  16'  45'' 

11°  If  30'' 

,,0   J  J,,     ^,r.^ 
Tenth  metres  * 

Values  of  X 

•     «     • 

" 

5895 
5893 

591 5 

Mean 

•     • 

• 

5901 

■  A  *  tenth  metre '  is  I  metct  dindfidi  V|  \Ck^^« 
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63.  The  Optical  Bench. 

The  optical  bench  (fig.  39)  consists  essentially  of  a 
graduated  bar  carrying  three  upright  pieces,  which  can  slide 
along  the  bar ;  the  second  upright  from  the  right  in  the 


Fig.  39. 


figure  is  an  addition  to  be  described  later.  The  uprights 
are  provided  with  verniers,  so  that  their  positions  relatively 
to  the  bar  can  be  read.  To  these  uprights  are  attached 
metal  jaws  capable  of  various  adjustments  ;  those  on  the 
first  and  second  uprights  can  rotate  about  a  vertical  axis 
through  its  centre  and  also  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  the  upright ;  they  can  also  be  raised  and  lowered. 

The  second  upright  is  also  capable  of  a  transverse  motion 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  bar,  and  the  amount  of 
this  motion  can  be  read  by  means  of  a  scale  and  vernier. 
The  jaws  of  the  first  upright  generally  carry  a  slit,  those  of 
the  second  are  used  to  hold  a  bi-prism  or  apparatus  re- 
quired to  form  the  diffraction  bands. 

To  the  third  upright  is  attached  a  Ramsden's  eye-piece 

in  front  of  which  is  a  vertical  cross- wire  ;  and  the  eye-piece 

and  cross-wire  can  be  moved  together  across  the  field  by 

moans  of  a  micrometer  screw.    There  is  a  scale  attached 

to  the  frame  above  l\\e  e^'e-^p\^c^^\i^^V\Ocs.>J^^^xsNa\mtof 

d/spJacement  can  be  measwt^du    Tcv^  ^Vo\^  \.vat&  ^1  ^^c^ 

screw  are  read  on  the  sca\e  b^  m^^^^  ol  ^  v^vcnss.  ^^^^^^ 
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to  the  eye-piece.    The  fractions  of  a  turn  are  given  by  the 
graduations  of  the  micrometer  head. 

The  divisions  of  the  scale  are  half-millimetres  and  the 
micrometer  head  is  divided  into  100  parts. 

(i)  To  Measure  the  Wave- Length  of  Light  by  means  of 

FresneVs  Bi prism. 

The  following  adjustments  are  required  : — 

(i)  The  centre  of  the  slit,  the  centre  of  the  bi -prism,  and 

the  centre  of  the  eye-piece  should  be  in  one  straight  line. 

(2)  This  line  should  be  parallel  to  the  graduated  scale   . 
of  the  bench. 

(3)  The  plane  face  of  the  bi- prism  should  be  at  right 
angles  to  this  line. 

(4)  The  plane  of  motion  of  the  eye-piece  should  also  be 
at  right  angles  to  the  same  line. 

(5)  The  cross-wire  in  the  eye-piece,  the  edge  of  the 
prism,  and  the  slit  should  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
vertical,  that  is  to  say,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  eye-piece. 

To  describe  the  adjustments,  we  shall  begin  with  (5). 

Focus  the  eye-piece  on  the  cross-wire,  and  by  means  of  the 
flat  disc  to  which  it  is  attached,  turn  the  latter  round  the  axis  of 
the  eye-piece  until  it  appears  to  be  vertical ;  in  practice  the 
eye  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  judge  of  when  this  is  the  case. 

Draw  the  third  upright  some  way  back,  and  insert 
between  it  and  the  slit  a  convex  lens.*  Illuminate  the  slit 
by  means  of  a  lamp,  and  move  the  lens  until  a  real  image 
of  the  slit  is  formed  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-wire.  Turn  the 
slit  round  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw  until  this  image 
is  parallel  to  the  cross-wire.  The  slit  must  be  held  securely 
and  without  shake  in  the  jaws. 

Move  the  eye-piece  up  to  the  slit  and  adjust  the  vertical 
and  micrometer  screws  until  the  axis  of  the  eye-piece  appears 
to  pass  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  slit>  turuici^  2X  \.Vsfc 
same  time  the  eye-piece  round  the  veidca\^xi!&  >\ti>c^\\s  *»:»& 
appears  parallel  to  the  scale.  This  secuies  ^^  ;K?p\rca«iTccaX.^^ 

'  This  is  shewn  In  the  ficave. 
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Draw  the  eye-piece  away  from  the  slit,  say  20  or  30  cm. 
ofT,  and  place  the  bi-prism  in  position,  turning  it  about 
until  its  plane  face  appears  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  scale 
of  the  bench.    This  secures  (3)  approximately. 

Look  through  the  eye-piece.  A  blurred  image  of  Fresnel's 
bands  may  probably  be  visible.  By  means  of  the  traversing 
screw  move  the  second  upright  at  right  angles  to  the  scale 
until  this  image  occupies  the  centre  of  the  field.  If  the 
bands  be  not  visible,  continue  to  move  the  screw  until  they 
come  into  the  field. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  alter  the  height  of  the  bi-prism 
by  means  of  the  vertical  adjustment  so  that  its  centre  may 
be  at  about  the  same  level  as  those  of  the  slit  and  eye-piece. 

By  means  of  the  tangent  screw  turn  the  bi-prism  round 
the  horizontal  axis  at  right  angles  to  its  own  plane  until  the 
lines  appear  bright  and  sharp. 

Adjustment  (5)  is  then  complete. 

Now  draw  the  eye-piece  back  along  the  scale ;  if  the 
lines  still  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  it  follows 
that  the  slit,  the  centre  of  the  bi-prism,  and  the  centre  of  the 
eye-piece  are  in  one  straight  line  parallel  to  the  scale. 

If  this  be  not  the  case,  alter  the  position  of  the  eye- piece 
by  means  of  the  micrometer  screw  and  that  of  the  bi-prism 
by  means  of  the  traversing  screw  with  which  the  second 
stand  is  furnished,  until  the  lines  are  seen  in  the  centre  of 
the  field  for  all  positions  of  the  eye-piece  along  the  scale  bar 
of  the  instrument. 

Adjustments  (t)  and  (2)  have  thus  been  effected. 

For  (3)  and  (4)  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  adjust  by  eye, 
as  already  described.  If  greater  accuracy  be  required,  the 
following  method  will  secure  it. 

Move  the  lamp  to  one  side  of  the  slit  and  arrange  a 
small  mirror  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  through  the  slit  and 
along  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  The  mirror  must  only  cover 
one-half  of  the  slit,  which  will  have  to  be  opened  some- 
what  widely.  Place  your  eye  so  as  to  look  through  the  other 
half  of  the  slit  in  the  same  ATOc\\oTi^^^V\^tL    Images 
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of  the  slit  reflected  from  the  faces  of  the  bi-prism  and 
probably  from  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  will  be  seen. 

Suppose  the  flat  face  of  the  bi-prism  is  towards  the  slit 
Turn  the  prism  round  a  vertical  axis  until  the  image  reflected 
at  the  flat  face  appears  directly  behind  the  centre-line  of  the 
bi-prism,  then  clearly  the  plane  of  the  bi-prism  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  incident  light,  and  that  is  parallel  to  the  scale. 

In  making  the  adjustment,  the  stand  holding  the  prism 
should  be  placed  as  far  as  may  be  from  the  slit. 

If  the  bevelled  face  be  towards  the  slit,  two  images  will 
be  seen,  and  these  must  be  adjusted  symmetrically  one  on 
each  side  of  the  centre. 

To  adjust  the  eye-piece  employ  the  same  method,  using 
the  image  reflected  from  the  front  lens  or  from  one  of  the 
brass  plates  which  are  parallel  to  it  To  do  this  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  bi-prism — if  this  be  the  case,  the 
eye-piece  adjustment  must  be  made  first. 

As  soon  as  the  adjustments  are  made  the  various  moving 
pieces  must  be  clamped  securely. 

It  is  necessary  for  many  purposes  to  know  the  distance 
between  the  slit  and  the  cross- wire  or  focal  plane  of  the  eye- 
piece. The  graduations  along  the  bar  of  the  instrument  will 
not  give  us  this  directly;  for  we  require,  in  addition,  the 
horizontal  distance  between  the  zero  of  the  vernier  and  the 
slit  or  cross-wire  respectively. 

To  allow  for  these,  take  a  rod  of  known  length,  a 
centimetres  suppose  ;  place  one  end  in  contact  with  the  slit, 
and  bring  up  the  eye-piece  stand  until  the  other  end  is  in 
the  focal  plane.  Read  the  distance  as  given  by  the  scale 
between  the  slit  and  eye-piece  uprights  ;  let  it  be  b  centi- 
metres. 

Then  clearly  the  correction  a^b  centimetres  must  be 
added  to  any  scale  reading  to  give  the  distance  between 
the  slit  and  the  eye-piece.  This  correction  should  be  de- 
termined before  the  bi-prism  is  finally  placed  in  position. 

To  use  the  bi -prism  to  measure  X,  the  wave-len^K  ^V. 


J 
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light,  we  require  to  know  r,  the  distance  between  the  virtual 
images  formed  by  the  bi- prism,  x  the  distance  between  con- 
secutive bright  bands,  and  a  the  distance  between  slit  and 
eye-piece.* 

Then  we  have  %  __  c_x_ 

a  ' 

The  distance  x  is  measured  by  means  of  the  micrometer 
attached  to  the  eye-piece. 

In  order  that  x  may  be  large,  c  should  be  small  and  a 
large.  This  is  attained  by  making  the  distance  between  the 
slit  and  the  prism  small,  10  to  20  cm.,  and  that  between  the 
prism  and  the  eye-piece  considerable.  Of  course  the  bands  are 
fainter  and  less  distinct  if  this  distance  be  very  large;  it  must 
therefore  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  which  depends  greatly  on 
the  source  of  light  used. 

Suppose  we  have  a  Bunsen  burner  with  a  sodium  bead 
in  it. 

In  making  the  measurement  of  x,  the  micrometer  screw 
of  the  eye- piece  should  be  always  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. This  avoids  the  error  of  '  lost  time  '  due  to  any  shake 
in  the  screw  or  looseness  between  the  screw  and  the  nut. 

Turn  the  screw  to  carry  the  cross-wire  as  near  to  one 
edge  of  the  field  as  is  convenient  and  set  it  on  the  centre  of 
a  bright  band.  Read  the  scale  and  micrometer;  let  the 
reading  be  10*35.  Turn  the  screw  until  the  wire  is  over  the 
next  bright  band  and  read  again;  let  the  reading  be  1072. 
Proceed  thus  across  the  field,  reading  the  position  of  every 
bright  line,  and  taking  an  even  number,  say  ten  or  twelve 
readings. 

Let  them  be 

(i)  10-35  (6)  12-15 

(2)  10-72  (7)  12-53 

(3)  1 1 '07  (8)  12-88 

(4)  "'45  (9)  i3'24 

(5)  1 1 -8 1  ^Yo^^A-x^Vi 

*  See  Glazebrook,  PhyixcaX  O^ics.  Ona.^  n. 
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Subtract  the  first  from  the  sixth,  the  second  from  the 
seventh,  and  so  on. 

Then     *  (6)-(i)=r8o 

(7)-(2)=i-8i 
(8) -(3)=  I -8 1 

(9) -(4)=  1 79 
(io)r(5)=i78 

^^can     .     .     ,     1798 

Each  of  tliesc  differences  is  the  space  coveied  by  a 
group  of  six  bright  lines.  Take  the  mean.  We  have  1798. 
Dividing  by  five  we  get  the  mean  value  for  ►r.     Thus 

X  =  -359  mm. 

To  determine  a  we  have  only  to  read  the  verniers  at 
the  slit  and  eye-piece  respectively,  take  the  difference  and 
correct  it  as  already  described  for  index  error. 

To  determine  c,  draw  the  eye-piece  away  to  about 
50  centimetres  from  the  slit  and  insert  between  the  prism 
and  the  eye-piece  a  convex  lens. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  fourth  sliding  upright  arranged 
to  carry  this,  as  is  shewn  in  the  figure. 

Two  positions  for  this  lens  can  in  general  be  found, 
in  each  of  which  it  will  form  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  eye- 
piece distinct  images  of  the  two  virtual  images  of  the  slit. 

The  distance  between  these  two  images  in  each  of  these 
two  positions  respectively  can  be  found  by  means  of  the 
micrometer  screw.     Let  them  be  Cx  and  c^,  then  it  is  easy  * 

to  shew  that  c  =  \Ux  c^. 

We  may  replace  the  bi-prism  by  Fresnel's  original 
apparatus  of  two  mirrors,  arranging  the  bench  so  as  to 
give  the  fundamental  interference  experiment. 

Or,  again,  instead  of  two  mirrors,  we  may  obtailtv  vcv- 
terference  between  the  light  coming  Irom  VW  ^\X.  ^xA  Sjy^ 

'  See  Giazebrook,  Physirtd  Ofiics^  p.  l\^« 
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image  by  reflexion  at  a  large  angle  of  incidence  from  a 
plane  glass  surface  (Lloyd's  Experiment). 

Diffraction  Experiments. 

The  apparatus  may  be  used  to  examine  the  effects  of 
diffraction  by  various  forms  of  aperture. 

The  plate  with  the  aperture  is  placed  in  the  second  up- 
right in  the  place  of  the  bi-prism. 

If  we  have  a  single  edge  at  a  distance  a  from  the  slit, 
and  if  b  be  the  distance  between  the  edge  and  the  eye-piece, 
X  the  distance  between  two  bright  lines 

Then  > 

a 


-^\ 


If  the  obstacle  be  a  fibre  of  breadth  r,  then  jc  =  — , 

c 

where  h  is  distance  between  the  fibre  and  the  screen  or 
eye- piece. 

This  formula,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  wave-length  of 
the  light,  may  be  used  to  measure  the  breadth  of  the  fibre. 
(Young's  Eriometer.) 

In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  from  diffraction 
experiments  a  very  bright  beam  of  light  is  required.  It  is 
best  to  use  sunlight  if  possible,  keeping  the  beam  directed 
upon  the  slit  of  the  optical  bench  by  means  of  a  heliostat. 

Experiments. — Measure  the  wave-length  of  liglit  by  mean: 
of  the  bi-prism. 

Enter  results  thus: — 

rt  «  56  cm. 

x^  *o359  cm.,  (^mean  of  5) 
c  =  -092  cm.,  (  „  3) 
X  =  '0000589  cm. 

>  (;ia7.cbrooVs  Pliyxtcal  O^jlics,  ^»  x^^. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

POLARISED       LIGHT. 

On  the  Determination  of  the  Position  of  the  Plane  of 

Polarisation} 

The  most  important  experiments  to  be  made  with  polarised 
light  consist  in  determining  the  position  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation,  or  in  measuring  the  angle  through  which  that 
plane  has  been  turned  by  the  passage  of  the  light  through 
a  column  of  active  substance,  such  as  a  solution  of  sugar, 
turpentine,  or  various  essential  oils,  or  a  piece  of  quartz. 

The  simplest  method  of  making  this  measurement  is  by 
the  use  of  a  Nicolas  or  other  polarising  prism.  This  is 
mounted  in  a  cylindrical  tube  which  is  capable  of  rotation 
about  its  own  axis.  A  graduated  circle  is  fixed  with  iis 
centre  in  the  axis  of  the  tube,  and  its  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  and  a  vernier  is  attached  to  the  tube 
and  rotates  with  it,  so  that  the  position,  with  reference 
to  the  circle,  of  a  fiducial  mark  on  the  tube  can  be  found. 
In  some  cases  the  vernier  is  fixed  and  the  circle  turns  with 
the  Nicol.  If  we  require  to  find  the  position  of  the  plane 
of  polarisation  of  the  incident  light,  we  must,  of  course, 
know  the  position  of  the  principal  plane  of  the  Nicol 
relatively  to  the  circle.  If  we  only  wish  to  measure  a  rota- 
tion a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  this  plane  is  unnecessary, 
for  the  angle  turned  through  by  the  Nicol  is,  if  our  adjust- 
ments be  right,  the  angle  turned  through  by  the  plane  of 
polarisation. 

For  accurate  work  two  adjustments  are  necessary  : — 

(i)  All  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  Nicol  should  be 
parallel. 

(2)  The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  Nicol  should  be  parallel 
to  the  incident  light. 

To  secure  the  firsts  the  source  oi  \\g)[vl  d\o>]\^  \ife  ^\sy^\ 

'  Sec  GUuebrook^  Pkysuai  OftUit  €uk^.  lix^* 
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in  many  cases  a  brightly  illuminated  slit  is  the  best  It 
should  be  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  a  convex  lens ; 
the  beam  emerging  from  the  lens  ^ill  then  consist  of 
parallel  rays. 

To  make  the  second  adjustment  we  may  generally 
consider  the  plane  ends  of  the  tube  which  holds  the  Nicol 
as  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  Place  a  plate  of 
glass  against  one  of  these  ends  and  secure  it  in  this  position 
with  soft  wax  or  cement.  The  incident  beam  falling  on 
this  plate  is  reflected  by  it.  Place  the  plate  so  that  this 
beam  after  reflexion  retraces  its  path.  This  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  ;  if,  however,  special  accuracy  is  required,  cover  the 
lens  from  which  the  rays  emerge  with  a  piece  of  paper 
with  a  small  hole  in  it,  placing  the  hole  as  nearly  as  may 
be  over  the  centre  of  the  lens.  The  light  coming  through 
the  hole  is  reflected  by  the  plate,  and  a  spot  of  light  is 
seen  on  the  paper.  Turn  the  Nicol  about  until  this  spot 
coincides  with  the  hole ;  then  the  incident  light  is  evi- 
dently normal  to  the  plate  —  that  is,  it  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  rotation  of  the  Nicol. 

If  still  greater  accuracy  be  required,  the  plate  of  glass  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  a  reflexion  obtained  from  the  front  face 
of  the  Nicol.  This,  of  course,  is  not  usually  normal  to  the 
axis,  and  hence  the  reflected  spot  will  never  coincide  with  the 
hole,  but  as  the  Nicol  is  turned,  it  will  describe  a  curve  on 
the  screen  through  which  the  hole  is  pierced.  If  the  axis 
of  rotation  have  its  [)roper  position  and  be  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  incident  light,  this  curve  will  be  a  circle 
with  the  hole  as  centre.  The  Nicol  then  must  be  adjusted 
until  the  locus  of  the  spot  is  a  circle  with  the  hole  as  centre. 

When  these  adjustments  are  completed,  if  the  incident 

light  be  plane-polarised,  and  the  Nicol  turned  until  there  is 

no  emergent  beam,  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  parallel  10 

the  principal   plane  of  the   Nicol ;    and  if  the  plane  of 

polarisation  be  rotated  and  X\v^  "^KcoX  \.\irc«A.  ^<^^m  till  the 

emergent  beam  is  quencVied,xVve^.xv^^  \xittv^^^^^\i!^\f^ 
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the  Nicol  measures  the  angle  through  which  the  plane  of 
polarisation  has  been  rotated. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the 
position  of  the  Nicol  for  which  the  emergent  beam  is 
quenched  Even  when  the  sun  is  used  as  a  source  of  light, 
if  the  Nicol  be  placed  in  what  appears  to  be  the  position 
of  total  extinction,  it  may  be  turned  through  a  considerable 
angle  without  causing  the  light  to  reappear.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  using  a  very  bright  narrow  line  of 
light  as  the  source — the  filament  of  an  incandescence  lamp 
has  been  successfully  employed  by  Mr.  McConnel — as  the 
Nicol  is  turned,  a  shadow  will  be  seen  to  move  across  this 
line  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  darkest  portion  of 
the  shadow  can  be  brought  with  considerable  accuracy 
across  the  centre  of  the  bright  line.  Still,  for  many  pur- 
poses, white  light  cannot  be  used,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
secure  a  homogeneous  light  of  sufficient  brightness.  Two 
principal  methods  have  been  devised  to  overcome  the 
difficulty ;  the  one  depends  on  the  rotational  properties  of 
a  plate  of  quartz  cut  normally  to  its  axis ;  the  other,  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  when  two 
objects  placed  side  by  side  are  equally  illuminated  if  the  illu- 
mination be  only  faint.  We  proceed  to  describe  the  two 
methods. 

64.  The  Bi-quartz. 

If  a  plane- polarised  beam  of  white  light  fall  on  a  plate 
of  quartz  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  it  has,  as  we  have 
said,  its  plane  of  polarisation  rotated  by  the  quartz.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  is  found  that  the  rays  of  different  wave- 
lengths have  their  planes  of  polarisation  rotated  through 
different  angles.  The  rotation  varies  approximately  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  wave-length;  and  hence,  if  the  quartz  be 
viewed  through  another  Nicol's  prism,  the  proportion  of 
light  which  can  traverse  this  second  Nicol  in  any  ^osvt\a\v 
will  be  different  for  different  colouis,  and  \)cv^  ca^^axxa.  ^^ 
appear  coloured.    Moreover,  the   co\o\a  ^W  n;*^  ^a  ^ 
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analysing  Nicol,  through  which  the  quartz  is  viewed,  is  turned 
round.  If  the  quartz  be  about  3*3  mm.  in  thickness,  for 
one  position  of  the  Nicol  it  will  appear  of  a  peculiar  neutral 
grey  tint,  known  as  the  tint  of  passage.  A  slight  rotation  in  • 
one  direction  will  make  it  red,  in  the  other  blue.  After  a  little 
practice  it  is  easier  to  determine,  even  by  eye,  when  this 
tint  appears,  than  to  feel  certain  when  the  light  is  completely 
quenched  by  a  Nicol.  It  can  be  readily  shewn  moreover 
that  when  the  quartz  gives  the  tint  of  passage,  the  most 
luminous  rays,  those  near  the  Fraunhofer  line  e,  are  wanting 
from  the  emergent  beam  ;  and  if  the  quartz  have  the  thick- 
ness already  mentioned,  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  these 
rays  has  been  turned  through  90®. 

A  still  more  accurate  method  of  making  the  observation 
is  afforded  by  the  use  of  a  bi-quartz.  Some  specimens  of 
quartz  produce  a  right-handed,  others  a  left-handed  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  light  traversing  them.  A  bi- 
quartz  consists  of  two  semicircular  plates  of  quartz  placed 
so  as  to  have  a  common  diameter.  The  one  is  right- 
handed,  the  other  left  The  two  plates  are  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  therefore  produce  the  same  rotation,  though 
in  opposite  directions,  in  any  given  ray.  If,  then,  plane- 
polarised  white  light  pass  normally  through  the  bi-quartz,  the 
rays  of  different  refrangibilities  are  differently  rotated,  and 
that  too  in  opposite  directions  by  the  two  halves,  and  if  the 
emergent  light  be  analysed  by  a  Nicol,  the  two  halves  will 
appear  differently  coloured.  If,  however,  we  place  the 
analysing  Nicol  so  as  to  quench  in  each  half  of  the  bi-quartz 
the  ray  whose  plane  of  polarisation  is  turned  through  90® — 
that  is  to  say,  with  its  principal  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
polariser— light  of  the  same  wave-length  will  be  absent  from 
both  halves  of  the  field,  and  the  other  rays  will  be  present 
in  the  same  proportions  in  the  two;  and  if  the  thickness  of 
the  bi-quartz  be  about  3-3  mm.  this  common  tint  will  be  the 
tint  of  passage.  A  very  sW^X.  io\a\!\oTv  c^l  ^^  ^sss\>5^fc\  vcv 
one  direction  renders  one  VvaXi  Tfe^V!iafc^'Ocvfc^\^>a.^^\\^^ 
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the  direction  of  rotation  be  reversed,  the  first  half  becomes 
blue,  the  second  red.  Hence  the  position  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  ray  which  is  rotated  by  the  bi-quartz 
through  a  certain  definite  angle  can  be  very  accurately  de- 
termined. 

A  still  better  plan  is  to  form  the  light  after  passing  the 
analyser  into  a  spectrum.  If  this  be  done  in  such  a  way  as 
to  keep  the  rays  coming  from  the  two  halves  of  the  bi-quartz 
distinct — e.g.  by  placing  a  lens  between  the  bi-quartz  and 
the  slit  and  adjusting  it  to  form  a  real  image  of  the  bi-quartz 
on  the  slit,  while  at  the  same  time  the  slit  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  separation  of  the  two  halves — two  spectra  will 
be  seen,  each  crossed  by  a  dark  absorption  band.  As  the 
analysing  Nicol  is  rotated  the  bands  move  in  opposite 
directions  across  the  spectrum,  and  can  be  brought  into 
coincidence  one  above  the  other.  This  can  be  done  with 
great  accuracy  and  forms  a  very  delicate  method.  Or  we 
may  adopt  another  plan  with  the  spectroscope  :  we  may  use 
a  single  piece  of  quartz  and  form  the  light  which  has  passed 
through  it  into  a  spectrum,  which  will  then  be  crossed  by 
a  dark  band  ;  this  can  be  set  to  coincide  with  any  part  of 
the  spectrum.  This  is  best  done  by  placing  the  telescope 
so  that  the  cross- wire  or  needle-point  may  coincide  with 
the  part  in  question,  and  then  moving  the  band,  by  turning 
the  analyser,  until  its  centre  is  under  the  cross-wire. 
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Fig.  40  gives  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus :  l  is 
the  lamp,  a  the  slit,   and  c  the  collimating  lens.    The 
parallel  rays  fall  on  the  polarising  Nicol  n  ^xvd  >ivfe  \i\- 
guartz  b.     They  then  traverse  the  tube  t  cotv\»vcvvw^  ^^^ 
active  rotatory  substance  and  the  anal^sm^liWcoX  ^'  .^  i^z^^'^ 
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on  the  lens  m  which  forms  an  image  of  the  bi-quartz 
on  the  slit  s  of  the  small  direct-vision  spectroscope.  If  we 
wish  to  do  without  the  spectroscope,  we  can  remove  both  it 
and  the  lens  m  and  view  the  bi-quartz  either  with  the  naked 
eye  or  with  a  lens  or  small  telescope  adjusted  to  see  it 
distinctly.  If  we  use  the  single  quartz,  we  can  substitute 
it  for  the  bi-quartz,  and  focus  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope 
to  see  the  first  slit  a  distinctly,  and  thus  observe  the  tint  of 
passage. 

The  quartz  plate  may  be  put  in  both  cases  at  either  end 
of  the  tube  t.  If  it  be  placed  as  in  the  figure,  and  the 
a[)paratus  is  to  be  used  to  measure  the  rotation  produced 
by  some  active  substance,  the  lube  should  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  filled  with  water,  for  this  will  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  any  great  alteration  in  the  adjustment  of  the  lens  M 
or  in  the  focussing  of  the  telescope,  if  the  lens  be  not  used, 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  experiment. 

The  mode  of  adjusting  the  Nicols  has  been  already 
described. 

The  light  should  traverse  the  quartz  parallel  to  its  axis, 
and  this  should  be  at  right  angles  to  its  faces.  This  last 
adjustment  can  be  made  by  the  same  method  as  was  used 
for  placing  the  axis  of  the  Nicol  in  the  right  position,  pro- 
vided the  maker  has  cut  the  quartz  correctly.  In  practice 
it  is  most  convenient  to  adjust  the  (juartz  by  hand,  until  the 
bands  formed  are  as  sharj)  and  clear  as  may  be. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  each  separate  piece  of  the 
api)aratus  is  securely  fastened  down  to  the  table  to  prevent 
any  shake  or  accidental  disturbance. 

If  a  lens  is  used  at  m,  it  is  best  to  have  it  secured  to  the 
tube  which  carries  the  analysing  Nicol,  its  centre  being  on 
the  axis  of  this  tube;  by  this  means  it  is  fixed  relatively  to 
the  Nicol,  and  the  light  always  comes  through  the  same 
part  oi  the  lens.  This  is  important,  for  almost  all  lenses 
cxcxl  a  slight  depolarismg  t^tev  otv  \v^\^  \i\v\^Vv  differs  ap- 
preciably in  different  pans  oi  \\\^\^^^   ^wt«^^\.^x\t^^««. 
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this  is  not  very  material,  so  long  as  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
effect  remains  the  same  throughout  our  observations.  This 
assurance  is  given  us,  provided  that  the  properties  of  the 
lens  are  not  altered  by  variations  of  temperature,  if  the  lens 
be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  analyser, 
so  that  both  lens  and  analyser  rotate  together  about  a 
common  axis. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed.  If  equality  of 
tint  be  established  in  any  position,  and  the  analyser  be  then 
turned  through  180°,  then,  if  the  adjustments  be  perfect, 
there  will  still  be  equality  of  tint.  To  ensure  accuracy  we 
should  take  the  readings  of  the  analysing  Nicol  in  both 
these  positions.  The  difference  between  the  two  will  pro- 
bably not  be  exactly  180°  ;  this  arises  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  accurately  parallel  to  the 
light.  The  mean  of  the  two  mean  readings  will  give  a 
result  nearly  free  from  the  error,  supposing  it  to  be  small, 
which  would  otherwise  arise  from  this  cause. 

To  attain  accuracy  in  experiments  of  this  kind  needs 

considerable  practice. 

Experivtents, 

(i)  Set  up  the  apparatus  and  measure  the  rotation  produced 
by  the  given  plate  of  quartz. 

(2)  Make  solutions  of  sugar  of  various  strengths,  and  verify 
the  law  that  the  rotation  for  light  of  given  wave-length  varies 
as  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  solution. 

Enter  results  thus: — 

Thickness  of  quartz  : — 

roi  cm.        roi2  cm.       roii  cm.       Mean  roii  cm. 

Analyser  readings  without  quartz  plate. 


Position  A 

Position  B 

6°  7' 

186°   10' 

6°  9 

186°    12' 

6°  8' 

186°     9' 

6°  6' 

i86*»  II' 

Mean  &*  7'  3<^' 

Mean  \W  \o'  •^" 

Mean  of  the  two    . 

.        •        .    ^"Sf 
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Analyser  readings  with  quartz  plate. 

Position  B 

360  +  100**  48' 

+  100**  47' 

100"  49' 

100**   50' 


Posit! 

on  A 

280^ 

47' 

iZd" 

45' 

280° 

46' 

280° 

48' 

Mean  280°  46'  30"  Mean  360  +  looP  48'  y/ 

Mean  of  the  two 370**  47'  30 

Mean  rotation 274*  38    30 

Rotation  deduced  from  position  a         .  274°  39'    o" 

»  ,,  n  B         .  274°  38'    o" 

65.  Shadow  Polarimeters. 

The  theory  of  these,  as  has  been  stated,  all  turns  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  when  two 
objects  placed  side  by  side  are  equally  illuminated,  the 
illumination  being  faint. 

Suppose,  then,  we  view  through  a  small  telescope  or 
eye-piece  placed  behind  the  analyser  a  circular  hole  divided 
into  two  i)arts  across  a  diameter,  and  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  light  emerging 
from  the  two  halves  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  small 
angle.  P'or  one  position  of  the  analyser  one  half  of  the 
field  will  be  black,  for  another,  not  very  difierent,  the  other 
half  will  be  black,  and  for  an  intermediate  position  the  two 
halves  will  have  the  same  intensity.  The  analyser  can  be 
placed  with  the  greatest  nicety  in  the  position  to  produce 
this.  If  now  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  light  from 
the  two  halves  of  the  field  be  each  rotated  through  any 
the  same  angle  and  the  analyser  turned  until  equality  of 
shade  is  re-estabhshed,  the  angle  through  which  the  analyser 
turns  measures  the  angle  through  which  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation has  been  rotated. 

Whatever  method  of  producing  the  half-shadow  field  be 
adopted,  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  will  be  similar  to 
thtii  sh^yfii  in  fig.  40,  only  b  will  be  the  half-shadow  plate, 
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and  instead  of  the  lens  M  and  the  spectroscope  swe  shall 
have  a  small  telescope  adjusted  to  view  the  plate  b. 

In  nearly  all  cases  homogeneous  light  must  be  used  for 
accurate  work.  Excellent  results  can  be  obtained  by  placing 
a  bead  of  sodium  on  a  small  spoon  of  platinum  gauze  just 
inside  the  cone  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  and  then  allowing  a  jet 
of  oxygen  to  play  on  the  gauze. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  found  that  a  good  yellow  light  is 
given  by  passing  the  gas  supplied  to  a  Bunsen  burner 
througli  a  small  cylinder  containing  a  finely  divided  salt  of 
sodium,  keeping  the  cylinder  at  the  same  time  in  a  state  of 
agitation,  while  Dr.  Perkin  passes  the  gas  over  metallic 
sodium  in  an  iron  tube  which  is  kept  heated.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  light  is  much  increased  by  mixing  oxygen  with  the 
coal  gas  as  in  the  oxyhydrogen  light 

Whenever  a  sodium  flame  is  used,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  light  should  pass  through  a  thin  plate  of  bichromate  of 
potassium,  or  through  a  small  glass  cell  containing  a  dilute 
solution  of  the  same  salt,  to  get  rid  of  the  blue  rays  from  the 
gas. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  half-shadow  arrangement  may 
be  attached  to  either  the  polariser  or  the  analyser.  If  the 
latter  plan  be  adopted,  it  must,  of  course,  turn  with  the 
analyser,  and  this  is  often  inconvenient ;  the  other  arrange- 
ment, as  shewn  in  fig.  40,  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
that  the  telescope  requires  readjusting  when  the  tube  with 
the  rotating  liquid  is  introduced. 

We  will  mention  briefly  the  various  arrangements  which 
have  been  suggested  *  for  producing  a  half-shadow  field, 
premising,  however,  that  as  the  sensitiveness  depends  both 
on  the  brightness  of  the  light  and  the  angle  between  the 
planes  of  polarisation  in  the  two  halves  of  the  field,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  some  means  of  adjusting  the  latter. 
With  a  bright  light  this  angle  may  conveniently  be  about  2**. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  line  of  separation  between 

>  Sec  also  Glvebrook,  Physwd  O^ics,  (^"^  iJi:\% 
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the  two  halves  should  be  very- narrow,  and  sharp,  and 

distinct. 

(i)  Jcllett*s  prism  ; — 

The  ends  of  a  long  rhomb  of  spar  are  cut  off  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  then  the  spar  cut  in  two  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  its  length  and  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the 
longer  diagonal  of  the  end-face.  One  half  is  turned  through 
1 80°  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  this  plane,  and  the  two 
are  reunited. 

If  a  narrow  beam  of  parallel  rays  fall  normally  on  one 
end  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  ordinary  rays  travel  straight 
through  without  deviation,  but  their  planes  of  polarisation 
in  the  two  halves  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  small  angle. 
The  extraordinary  rays  are  thrown  off  to  either  side  of  the 
apparatus,  and  if  the  prism  be  long  enough  and  the  beam  not 
too  wide,  they  can  be  separated  entirely  from  the  ordinary 
rays  and  stopped  by  a  diaphragm  with  a  small  circular  hole 
in  it  through  which  the  ordinary  rays  pass. 

(2)  Cornu's  prism : — 

A  Nicol  or  other  polarising  prism  is  taken  and  cut  in 
two  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  length.  A  wedge-shaped 
piece  is  cut  off  one  half,  the  edge  of  the  wedge  being 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  prism,  and  the  angle  of  the 
wedge  some  3°.  The  two  are  then  reunited,  thus  forming 
two  half-Nicols,  with  their  principal  planes  inclined  at  a 
small  angle.  The  light  emerging  from  each  half  is  plane- 
polarised,  the  planes  being  inclined  at  a  small  angle. 

Both  of  these  suffer  from  the  defects  that  the  angle 
between  the  planes  of  polarisation  is  fixed  and  that  the  sur- 
face of  separation  of  the  two  halves  being  considerable, 
unless  the  incident  light  is  very  strictly  parallel,  some  is 
reflected  from  this  surface,  and  hence  the  line  of  separation 
IS  indistinct  and  ill-defined. 
{^)  Lippich*s  anaugemei\\.\ — 
The  polariser  is  a  G\arfs  v^vsm.  \:\v^\0«\^ti^^n^\^\^^v^ 
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convenient  than  a  Nicol,  because  of  the  lateral  displacement 
of  the  light  produced  by  the  latter. 

A  second  Glan's  prism  is  cut  in  two  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  its  length,  and  placed  so  that  half  the  light  from  the  first 
prism  passes  through  it,  while  the  other  half  passes  at  one 
side.  The  first  prism  is  capable  of  rotation  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  its  length,  and  is  placed  so  that  its  principal  plane 
is  inclined  at  a  small  angle,  which  can  be  varied  at  will, 
to  that  of  the  half-prism.  .  The  plane  of  polarisation  of  the 
rays  which  emerge  from  this  half- prism  is  therefore  slightly 
inclined  to  that  of  the  rays  which  pass  to  one  side  of  it, 
and  this  small  angle  can  be  adjusted  as  may  be  required. 

This  arrangement  also  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
surface  of  separation  is  large,  and  therefore  the  line  of 
division  is  apt  to  become  indistinct. 

(4)  Lippich  has  used  another  arrangement,  which  re- 
quires a  divided  lens  for  either  the  telescope  or  collimator, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  somewhat  complicated,  though  in 
his  hands  it  has  given  most  admirable  resuhs. 

All  these  four  arrangements  can  be  used  with  white 
light,  and  are  therefore  convenient  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
rotatory  dispersion  produced  by  the  active  substance,  due 
to  variation  of  wave-length  in  the  light  used,  is  too  small 
to  be  taken  into  account 

(5)  Laurent's  apparatus : — 

The  polariser  is  a  Nicol  followed  by  a  half-wave  plate 
for  sodium  light,  made  of  quartz  or  some  other  crystal. 

If  quartz  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  be  used,  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  will  be  an  odd  multiple  of  '0032  cm.  One  of  the 
axes  of  this  plate  is  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  the  principal 
plane  of  the  Nicol.  The  plate  is  semicircular  in  form  and 
covers  half  the  field — half  the  light  passes  through  it,  the 
other  half  to  one  side.  The  light  on  emerging  from  the 
plate  is  plane-polarised,  and  its  plane  of  polarisation  is  ia« 
clined  to  the  axis  of  the  quartz  at  the  same  atv^e  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^ 
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the  incident  light,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  thai  axis.  We 
have  thus  plane-polarised  light  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
field — the  angle  between  the  two  planes  of  polarisation 
being  small 

And,  again,  by  varying  the  angle  between  the  axis  of 
the  quartz  and  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  incident 
light,  we  can  make  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  polarisa- 
tion in  the  two  halves  of  the  field  anything  we  please ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  since  the  method  requires  a  half-wave 
plate,  light  of  definite  refrangibility  must  be  used 

(6)  Poynting's  method  : — 

Poynting  suggested  that  the  desired  result  might  be 
obtained  by  allowing  the  light  from  one  half  the  field,  after 
traversing  a  Nicol's  prism,  to  pass  through  such  a  thickness 
of  some  rotatory  medium  as  would  suffice  to  produce  in  its 
plane  of  polarisation  a  rotation  of  2**  or  3®.  If  quartz  cut 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  be  used,  this  will  be  about 
•01  cm.  for  sodium  light  A  plate  of  quartz  so  thin  as 
this  being  somewhat  difficult  to  work,  Poynting  suggested 
the  use  of  a  thicker  plate  which  had  been  cut  in  two  ;  one 
half  of  this  thicker  plate  is  reduced  in  thickness  by  about 
•01  cm.,  and  the  two  pieces  put  together  again  as  before  ; 
the  light  from  one  half  the  field  traverses  'oi  cm.  of  quartz 
more  than  the  other,  and  hence  the  required  effect  is  pro- 
duced. This  works  well,  but  it  is  important  that  the  light 
should  pass  through  both  plates  of  quartz  parallel  to  the 
axis,  otherwise  elliptic  polarisation  is  produced  Moreover, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  plate  of  quartz  'oi  cnL  thick 
is  not  really  very  great 

Another  suggestion  of  Poynting's  was  to  use  a  glass  cell 
with  a  solution  of  sugar  or  other  active  substance  in  it  A 
piece  of  plate  glass  of  3  or  4  mm.  in  thickness  is  placed  in 
the  cell,  the  edge  of  the  plale  being  flat  and  smooth.  The 
poJarised  light  from  half  the  field  passes  through  the  glass 
plate,  that  from  the  olhcx  ha\^  \.i2ln^i?»^^  ^xv  ^^\x2. thickness  of 
some  3  or  4  mm.  of  sugar  so\\\\:\oxv,NiV\ec^\^\2L\.^V\\.KiKv\^Ni'5^ 
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the  required  angle.  This  method  has  an  advantage  over 
the  quartz  that  we  are  able  to  adjust  the  angle  between  the 
planes  of  polarisation  in  the  two  halves  of  the  field  by  vary- 
ing the  strength  of  the  solution.  Its  simplicity  is  a  strong 
point  in  its  favour.  It  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  get  a  clear  sharp  edge,  but  care  overcomes  this. 

Of  course  the  adjustments  necessary  in  the  position  of 
the  Nicols,  the  method  of  taking  the  readings,  &c.,  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  last  section. 

Experiment — Set  up  a  half-shadow  polarimeter  and  mea- 
sure the  rotation  produced  in  active  solutions  of  various 
strengths,  determining  the  relation  between  the  strength  of  the 
solution  and  the  rotation. 

Enter  results  as  in  preceding  section. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

COLOUR  VISION.* 

66.  The  Colour  Top. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  spindle,  which  can  be 
rapidly  rotated  by  means  of  a  pulley  fixed  to  it,  and  from 
this  a  string  or  band  passes  to  the  driving  wheel  of  some 
motor.*  A  disc  whose  edge  is  graduated  in  one  hundred 
parts  turns  with  the  spindle,  and  by  means  of  a  nut  and 
washer  on  the  end  of  the  spindle,  coloured  discs  can  be 
fixed  against  this  divided  circle.  From  six  coloured  papers — 
black,  white,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue — discs  of  two  sizes 
are  prepared  and  are  then  slit  along  a  radius  from  circum- 
ference to  centre  so  as  to  admit  of  being  slipped  one  over 
the  other.  Each  has  a  hole  at  the  centre  through  which 
the  spindle  can  pass. 

The  apparatus  is  arranged  to  shew  that,  if  any  five  out 

1  See  Deschanel,  Natural  Philosophy^  d\a,p.  \x\\\. 
'  The  water  motor  referred  to  in  §  2S  is  very  ooTi^tmcuX.  V^x  ^>& 
experlmeBt, 
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of  these  six  discs  be  taken,  a  match  or  colour  equation 
between  them  is  possible.  For  instance,  if  yellow  be  ex- 
cluded, the  other  five  may  be  arranged  so  that  a  mixture  of 
red,  green,  and  blue  is  matched  against  one  of  black  and 
white.  Take,  then,  the  three  large  discs  of  these  colours  and, 
slipping  them  one  on  the  other,  fix  them  against  the  graduated 
circle.  Start  the  motor  and  let  it  rotate  rapidly,  looking  at 
the  discs  against  a  uniform  background  of  some  neutral  tint. 
The  three  colours  will  then  appear  blended  into  one. 

Now  place  the  small  discs  on  these;  then  on  rotating 
the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the  w^hite  and  black  blend 
into  a  grey  tint.  By  continual  adjustments  an  arrangement 
may  be  foand,  after  repeated  trials,  such  that  the  colour  of 
the  inner  circle  is  exactly  the  same  both  in  tint  and 
luminosity  as  that  of  the  outer  ring.  The  quantities  of 
colour  exposed  may  thc^  be  read  off  on  the  graduated 
circle,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportions  are  some- 
what like  the  following  :  79  parts  black  and  21  white  match 
29*2  blue,  29*2  green,  and  41 '6  red. 

With  the  six  discs  six  equations  of  this  kind  can  be 
formed  leaving  out  each  colour  in  turn. 

But,  according  to  Maxwell's  theory  of  colour,  a  match 
can  be  found  between  any  four  colours,  either  combining 
them  two  and  two  in  proper  proportions,  or  one  against 
three.  The  colour  top  is  not  suited  to  shew  this,  for  with  it  we 
have  another  condition  to  fulfil.  The  whole  circumference 
of  the  circles  has  in  each  case  to  be  filled  up  wntli  the 
discs.  The  vacant  spaces  must  therefore  be  filled  up  with 
black,  which  alters  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  tints;  but 
the  intensity  may  be  adjusted  by  altering  the  sizes  of  all  the 
coloured  sectors  proportionately,  and  hence  with  any  four 
colours  and  black  a  match  can  be  made. 

And  thus  from  the  theory  the  six  final  equations  are  not 

independent;  for  between  any  four  of  the  variables,  the 

colouTSy  there  exists  a  ^xed  de^\Tv\v.^  telation.    If,  then,  we 

take  two  of  the  equations,  ^e  catv  Xy^  ^  ix-wc^^  ^'^\'»ks^ 

ra/ciilation   find  the  otVvei^-     K  coTw^TNs^xw\ifcN.>^^^Tv  s:sx^ 
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equations  thus  formed  and  those  given  directly  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiments  forms  a  test  of  the  theory;  but  in 
practice  it  is  better,  in  order  to  insure  greater  accuracy, 
to  combine  all  the  equations  into  two,  which  may  then  be 
made  the  basis  of  calculation,  and  from  which  we  may  form 
a  second  set  of  six  equations  necessarily  consistent  among 
themselves  and  agreeing  as  nearly  as  is  possible  with  the 
observations. 

A  comparison  between  these  two  sets  gives  evidence  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  or,  if  we  consider  this  beyond  doubt, 
tests  the  accuracy  of  the  observations.  The  six  equations 
referred  to  are  formed  from  the  six  found  experimentally  by 
the  method  of  least  squares.  Thus  let  us  denote  the 
colours  by  the  symbols  x^  y,  z,  //,  v,  v,  and  the  quantities 
of  each  used  by  ai,  ^i,  ^i,  d^,  ^,,  /i  in  the  first  equation,  and 
by  the  same  letters  with  2,  3,  &c.,  subscript  in  the  others, 
and  let  2  {x}  denote  the  sum  formed  by  adding  together  a 
series  of  quantities  such  as  x.     Our  six  equations  are 

&c.  &c 
And  we  have  to  make 

^{ax-\-by-\-cz-\'du-\-ev-\'jw)^ 

a  minimum,  treating  x^  y^  z,  u,  Vy  w  as  variables. 
The  resulting  equations  will  be  the  following  : — 

x'S,a}'\-y^ab-\-z^ac-\-u'%ad 

'\-v%ae-\'W'ia/=  o, 
x:S,ba-\-yl,b^-\'Z%bc+u:ibd 

&c  &c. 
The  calculation  of  the  six  equations  in  this  manner  is 
a  somewhat  long  and  troublesome  process,  while  the 
numbers  actually  arrived  at  will  depend  greatly  on  the  exact 
colours  of  the  discs.  In  a  paper  on  the  subject  (*  Nature,' 
Jan.  19, 1871),  from  which  the  above  account  is  takea^Lo^d 
Raylei^h  caJJs  SLttGntAoxi  to  the  impottuucfc  ol  VaNvcv«,  n^^ 
discs  accurately  ait  and  centred,  othenasft  ou  xo\"axv^^  ^ 
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coloured  ring  appears  between  the  two  uniform  tints  and 
gives  rise  to  difficulty. 

The  results  also  depend  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
upon  the  kind  of  light  with  which  the  discs  are  illuminated 
The  difference  between  light  from  a  cloudless  blue  sky  and 
light  from  the  clouds  is  distinctly  shewn  in  the  numbers 
recorded  in  the  paper  referred  to  above. 

The  numbers  obtained  may  also  be  different  for  different 
observers;  the  experiment,  indeed,  forms  a  test  of  the  colour- 
perception  of  the  observer. 

At  the  Cavendish  I-.aboratory  the  colour  top  is  driven  by 
a  small  water  turbine  by  Baily  &  Co.,  of  Manchester. 

Hie  following  table  is  taken  from  Lord  Rayleigh's  paper, 
being  the  record  of  his  experiments  on  July  20,  1870.  The 
circle  actually  used  by  him  had  192  divisions ;  his  numbers 
have  been  reduced  to  a  circle  with  100  divisions  by  multi- 
plying them  by  100  and  dividing  by  192.  The  second  line 
in  each  set  gives  the  results  of  the  calculations,  while  in  the 
first  the  observed  numbers  are  recorded. 

Table. 


Black 


o 
o 


+  468 

+  447 


-707 
-71*2 


+  52 
+  51*6 


-79 
-79*3 

•h70'2 


Wliite 


+  15-6 
+  161 

O 
O 


293 
28-8 


+  26 
+  26*5 


-21 
-207 


+  10-9 

+  11*3 
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Experiment, — Form  a  series  of  colour  matches  with  the 
six  given  discs,  taken  five  at  a  time,  and  compare  your  results 
with  those  given  by  calculation. 

Enter  the  results  as  in  the  above  table. 


67.  The  Spectro-photometer. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  long,  flat  rectangular  box 
(fig.  41).  At  one  end  of  this  there  is  a  slit,  a,  the  width  of 
which  can  be  adjusted.     The  white  light  from  a  source 

Fig.  41. 


behind  the  slit  passes  through  a  collimating  lens,  l,  placed 
at  the  distance  of  its  own  focal  length  from  a,  and  falls  as 
a  parallel  pencil  on  the  set  of  direct-vision  prisms  ss'.  The 
emergent  beam  is  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  second  lens  m, 
and  a  pure  spectrum  thus  formed  at  the  end  of  the  box. 

A  sliding- piece  fitted  to  this  end  carries  a  narrow  slit  b, 
through  which  any  desired  part  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
viewed,  c  is  a  second  slit,  illuminated  also  by  white  light, 
the  rays  from  which  after  passing  through  the  lens  n  fall  on 
a  plane  mirror  k,  and  being  there  reflected  traverse  the 
prisms  and  form  a  second  spectrum  directly  below  the  first. 
By  adjusting  the  positions  of  the  lenses  and  the  mirror  k 
the  lines  in  the  two  spectra  can  be  made  to  coincide. 
The  light  from  a  passes  over  the  top  of  the  mirror  and 
the  two  spectra  are  seen  one  above  the  other.  A  concave 
lens  enables  the  observer  to  focus  distinctly  tV^a  V\tv^  ^i 
separation  at  k. 
In  front  ot  the  three  slits  respectiveVj  ai^  xSkx^^  ^xc^^'^ 
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prisms,  k,  g,  h.  f  is  fixed  with  its  principal  plane  vertical, 
l)arallcl,  therefore,  to  the  shts  and  edges  of  the  prisms  ;  G  has 
its  prineipal  jjlane  horizontal,  while  h  is  capable  of  rotation 
round  a  horizontal  axis  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  box ; 
p  is  a  pointer  fixed  to  the  prism  h  and  moving  over  a 
graduated  circle  Q  R,  which  is  divided  into  360  parts.  The 
zero  of  the  graduations  is  at  the  top  of  the  circle,  and  when 
the  pointer  reads  zero  the  principal  plane  of  h  is  vertical. 

The  Nicols  f  and  g  polarise  the  light  coming  through 
the  slits,  the  first  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  second  in  the 
vertical.  The  emergent  beam  is  analysed  by  the  Nicol  h. 
When  the  pointer  reads  zero  or  180®  all  the  light  in  the 
upper  spectrum  from  the  slit  a  passes  through  h,  but  none 
of  that  from  c  is  transmitted.  As  the  Nicol  is  rotated 
through  90°  the  quantity  of  light  from  a  which  is  transmitted 
decreases,  while  the  amount  coming  from  c  increases,  and 
when  the  Nicol  has  been  turned  through  90°  all  the  light 
from  c  is  transmitted  and  none  from  a. 

For  some  position  then  between  o  and  90°  the  bright- 
ness of  the  small  portions  of  the  two  spectra  viewed  will  be 
the  same.  Let  the  reading  of  the  pointer  when  this  is  the 
case  be  B.  Let  the  ami)litude  of  the  disturbance  from  a  be 
<7,  that  of  the  disturbance  from  c  be  r,  then  clearly 

a  cos  ^  =  r  sin  ^, 

and  if  I^,  I^  be  the  rcs})cctive  luminous  intensities, 

I      n^ 

-?=--=  tan^^. 
I,     ^2 

Now  place  anywhere  between  \.  and  k  a  small  rectan- 
gular cell  containing  an  absorbing  solution.  The  upper 
spectrum  will  become  darker  and  the  Nicol  will  require  to  be 
moved  to  establish  equality  again  in  the  brightness.  Ixit  & 
be  the  new  reading,  and  V^  the  intensity  of  the  light  which 
now  reaches  the  eye  from  a.    Then  * 

»  Sec  GlaiebiooW,  P/iyjical  Ojflia.v^  ^^-^1^ 
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Thus 

i;^^  tan»  & 

17     tan^  ^  ' 

But  if  k  represent  the  fraction  of  the  light  lost  by  absorp* 
tion  and  reflexion  at  the  faces  of  the  vessel,  we  have 

Hence 

,  tan»^ 

tan«^ 

To  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  vessel  the  experiment 
should  be  repeated  with  the  vessel  filled  with  water  or  some 
other  fluid  for  which  the  absorption  is  small ;  the  diflference 
between  the  two  results  will  give  the  absorption  due  to  the 
thickness  used  of  the  absorbing  medium. 

Of  course  in  all  cases  four  positions  of  the  Nicol  can  be 
found  in  which  the  two  spectra  will  appear  to  have  the  same 
intensity.  At  least  two  of  these  positions — which  are  not  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  same  diameter — should  be  observed 
and  the  mean  taken.  In  this  manner  the  index  error  of 
the  pointer  or  circle  will  be  eliminated. 

For  success  in  the  experiments  it  is  necessary  that  the 
sources  of  light  should  be  steady  throughout  In  the  experi- 
ments recorded  below  two  argand  gas-burners  with  ground- 
glass  globes  were  used  The  apparatus  and  burners  must 
remain  fixed,  relatively  to  each  other,  during  the  observa- 
tions.* 

Dr.  Lea  has  recently  suggested  another  method  of  using 
the  instrument  to  compare  the  concentration  of  solutions  of 
the  same  substance  of  different  strengths. 

A  eel)  is  employed  with  parallel  faces,  the  distance 
between  which  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  A  standard  solu- 
tion of  known  strength  is  taken  and  placed  in  a  cell  of 
known  thickness ;  let  Cy  be  the  coneexvlT^XxoTi^  ^^  *>&>  ^^ 

'  See  /'nfc.  Cam,  rkil.  Soc.^  vol  iv.  raxVW  VS»^aM^ai^iKj*^  ^^  ^ 
Sp^ctro'photomeitt), 
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quantity  of  absorbing  matter  in  a  unit  of  volume,  ///|  the 
thickness  of  this  solution.  The  apparatus  is  adjusted  until 
the  intensity  in  the  two  images  (Examined  is  the  same.  The 
other  solution  of  the  same  medium  is  put  in  the  adjustable 
cell,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  instrument,  the  standard 
being  removed,  and  the  thickness  is  adjusted,  without 
altering  the  Nicols^  until  the  two  images  are  again  of  the 
same  intensity,  whence,  if  c  be  the  concentration,  m  the 
thickness,  we  can  shew  that 

cm  =  ^1  Wi ; 

.'.  c=zcxfnilm (i) 

and  from  this  c  can  be  found,  for  all  the  other  quantities  are 
known. 

We  may  arrive  at  equation  (i)  from  the  following  simple 
considerations.  If  r  be  the  concentration,  cm  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  absorbing  material  through  which 
the  light  passes.  If,  then,  we  suppose  that  with  the  same 
absorbent  the  loss  of  light  depends  only  on  the  quantity  of 
absorbing  matter  through  which  the  light  passes,  since  in  the 
two  cases  the  loss  of  light  is  the  same,  we  must  have 


ctn  =  Ctm 


I''M) 


or 


Experiments, 

(i)  Determine  by  observations  in  the  red,  green,  and  blue 
parts  of  the  spectrum  the  proportion  of  light  lost  by  passing 
through  the  given  solution. 

(2)  Determine  by  observations  in  the  red,  green,  and  blue 
the  ratio  of  the  concentration  of  the  two  solutions. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

(i.)  Solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  i  cm.  in  thickness. 


Colour 


Ked,  near  c 
Green,  near  F 
Biue-green . 


9 


¥ 


60^50' 


49°  50' 


•56 


\ 
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(2.)  Two  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  examined.  Stan- 
dard solution,  10  per  cent,  i  cm.  in  thickness. 

Thickness  of  experimental  solution  giving  the  same  absorp- 
tion observed,  each  mean  of  five  observations. 


Colour  of  Light 

Thickness 

Ratio  of  Concentrations 

Blue        .... 
Green      .... 
Red        ...        . 

74 
73 
75 

1-35 
I '37 
1*33 

68.  The  Colour  Box. 

The  colour  box  is  an  arrangement  for  mixing  in  known 
proportions  the  colours  from  different  parts  of  the  spectrum 
and  comparing  the  compound  colour  thus  produced  with 
some  standard  colour  or  with  a  mixture  of  colours  from  some 
other  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

Maxwell's  colour  box  is  the  most  complete  form  of  the 
apparatus,  but  it  is  somewhat  too  complicated  for  an  elemen- 
tary course  of  experiments. 

We  proceed  to  describe  a  modification  ot  it,  devised  by 
Lord  Rayleigh,  to  mix  two  spectrum  colours  together  and 
compare  them  with  a  third.  This  colour  box  is  essentially 
the  spectro-photometer,  described  in  the  last  section,  with 
the  two  Nicols  f  and  G  removed  Between  the  lens  l  and 
the  mirror  k  is  placed  a  double-image  prism  of  small  angle, 
rendered  nearly  achromatic  for  the  ordinary  rays  by  means 
of  a  glass  prism  cemented  to  it.  This  prism,  as  well  as  the 
mirror  k,  is  capable  of  adjustment  about  an  axis  normal  to 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  prism  thus  forms  two  images 
of  the  slit,  the  apparent  distance  between  which  depends  on 
the  angle  at  which  the  light  falls  on  the  prism ;  this  distance 
can  therefore  be  varied  by  turning  the  prism  round  its  axis. 

The  light  coming  from  these  two  images  falls  on  the 
direct- vision  spectroscope  ss',  and  two  spectra   are   thus 
formed  in  the  focal  plane  qr.    These  two  s^eVi^  oN^\Nas^> 
so  that  at  any  point,  such  as  B,  we  have  Vwo  csAomx^  \Ka&^ 
o/2e  ^om  each  spectrum.     The  axuounX  oi  oN^^Vsa^v^vwL 
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and  therefore  the  particular  colours  which  are  mixed  at  each 
point,  depend  on  the  position  of  the  double-image  prism, 
and,  by  adjusting  this,  can  be  varied  within  certain  limits. 

Moreover,  on  passing  through  the  double  image  prism 
the  light  from  each  slit  is  polarised,  and  the  planes  of 
polarisation  in  the  two  beams  are  at  right  angles.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  one  is  horizontal,  the  other  vertical  Thus, 
in  the  two  overlapping  spectra  the  light  in  one  spectrum  is 
polarised  'horizontally,  in  the  other  vertically.  For  one 
position  of  the  analysing  prism  the  whole  of  one  spectrum 
is  quenched,  for  another  position  at  right  angles  to  this  the 
whole  of  the  second  spectrum  is  quenched.  The  proportion 
of  light,  then,  which  reaches  the  eye  when  the  two  spectra 
are  viewed,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  analyser,  and  can 
be  varied  by  turning  this  round.  Thus,  by  rotating  the 
analyser  we  can  obtain  the  colour  formed  by  the  mixture  of 
two  spectrum  colours  in  any  desired  proportions,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  proportions  can  be  calculated  by  noting  the 
position  of  the  pointer  attached  to  the  analyser.  For  if  we 
call  A  and  b  the  two  colours,  and  suppose  that  when  the 
pointer  reads  o°  the  whole  of  the  light  from  a  and  none  of 
that  from  b  passes  through,  and  when  it  reads  90°  all  the 
light  from  b  and  none  from  a  is  transmitted,  while  a,  /3 
denote  the  maximum  brightnesses  of  the  two  as  they  would 
reach  the  eye  if  the  Nicol  h  were  removed,  then  when  the 
pointer  reads  ^°  we  shall  have 

Intensity  of  b  _  a       ^  q 
Intensity  of  a      /5 

The  standard  light  will  be  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
field,  which  comes  from  the  slit  c,  after  reflexion  at  the 
mirror  K.  This  light  being  almost  unpolarised— the  re- 
flexions and  refractions  it  undergoes  slightly  polarise  it — 
is  only  slightly  aflectcd  in  intensity  by  the  motion  of  the 
analyser.  By  adjusUug  the  tap  of  the  gas-burner  we  can 
alter  its  intensity,  and  by  1\ixxv\t\^  v\v^  \cv\rto\  y.^^  ^awwVsww^ 
any  desired  portion  of  t\\e  svGcx.iMm\.o>\\^V^vox^ 
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The  instrument  was  designed  to  shew  that  a  pure  yellow, 
such  as  that  near  the  d  line,  could  be  matched  by  a  mixture 
of  red  and  green  in  proper  proportions,  and  to  measure  those 
proportions.  It  is  arranged,  therefore,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  red  of  one  spectrum  and  the  green  of  the  other  overlap 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  field  at  b,  while  the  yellow  ©f  the 
light  from  c  is  visible  at  the  same  time  in  the  lower  half. 

Experiment. — Determine  the  proportions  of  red  and  green 
light  required  to  match  the  given  yellow. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Values  of  B 


Mean 


•              '              •               » 

59^ 

60°  15' 

59"  45' 

•               •                •               #                • 

60*' 

tic  of  intensities  ^. 

R.  Colour  Photometry. 

Captain  Abney  has  recently  shewn  how,  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  Rumford's  photometer,  the  luminous  intensity  at 
each  point  of  the  spectrum  may  be  compared  with  that  from 
a  given  source. 

For  this  purpose  a  pure  spectrum  of  the  given  source  is 
[)roduced  on  a  screen.    This  may  be  done  as  in  chap,  xiv., 

%  34- 

It  is  preferable,  however,  to  use  two  lenses  in  such  a  way 

that  the  light  from  the  slit  Si  (fig.  xxxiii),  which  is  placed  at 

the  principal  focus  of  the  first  lens,  falls  as  a  parallel  beam  on 

the  prism  p.  After  refraction  through  it,  parallel  rays  of  each 

different  colour  fall  on  the  lensL^,  and  are  brought  by  it  to  a 

ifocus  on  the  screen  d  d.     In  this  screen  there  is  a  second 

slit  ($2),  through  which  rays  of  only  one  TeCi3LT\^\V)\\\\:j  >^siSR». 

These  rays  fall  on  a  third  lens  (L3)  arranged  «>  3l&  vo  ^\o^>\^^ 

aaa  white  screen  at  f  e  an  image  o{  th^  ti«axet  i^JCfc  oi"^^ 


j^i 
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prism.  This  image  is  illuminated  only  by  light  which  has 
passed  through  Sj — that  is,  by  light  of  a  definite  colour,  and 
by  moving  the  slit  S2  a  patch  of  light  of  any  required  colour 
can  be  thrown  on  to  the  screen  at  f  e. 

The  lenses  used  will  not,  in  general,  be  achromatic,  and 
thus  the  images  of  Si  formed  by  the  different  colours  will 
not  be  at  the  same  distance  from  L2,  but  by  tilting  the 
screen  d  d  they  can  all  be  brought  into  focus.  Again, 
since  the  face  of  the  prism  P3  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the 

Fig.  xxxiii. 


direction  in  which  the  light  travels  from  it  to  reach  the  slit 
S2,  the  lens  L3  is  also  slightly  tilted  in  order  to  form  on  f  e 
a  sharp  image  of  the  whole  of  this  face. 

To  apply  this  to  colour  photometry,  a  vertical  stick  is 
placed  in  the  path  of  this  coloured  beam,  casting  a  shadow  on 
the  screen,  while  a  second  (standard)  light  (t^),  mounted  on 
a  scale,  casts  a  second  shadow  close  by.  This  second  shadow 
is  coloured,  being  illuminated  by  the  coloured  beam  from 
So,  while  the  first  shadow  receives  the  light  from  the 
standard  ;  still,  by  moving  the  comparison  light  along  the 
scale  a  point  can  be  found  at  which  the  luminosities  over 
the  f  H'O  appear  equal.    The  dvileim\x\aX\oxv  oC  this  point  is, 
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however,  attended  with  some  difficulty,  much  of  which  is 
overcome  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  oscillation 
method,  the  account  of  which  is  taken  from  the  Bakerian 
Lecture  for  1886  by  Captain  Abney  and  Major- General 
Festing. 

The  illuminating  value  of  the  spectrum  varies  greatly  in 
its  different  parts,  the  maximum  usually  being  in  the 
yellow,  and  there  is  a  gradation  from  this  towards  either 
end. 

Now  suppose  that  with  the  standard  light  at,  say,. 
50  cm.  from  the  screen  it  is  approximately  of  the  same  ^ 
intensity  as  the  yellow  light  of  the  spectrum,  then  if  the 
standard  be  moved  to,  say,  60  cm.  distance  there  will  be 
two  parts  of  the  spectrum,  one  towards  the  red  the  other 
towards  the  blue,  which  will  have  the  same  luminosity  as 
the  standard  at  a  distance  of  60  cm.  ;  this  is,  of  course, 
25/36  of  its  value  when  at  50  cm.  To  find  these  points, 
the  card  to  which  the  slit  Sa  is  attached  is  movable,  and 
the  slit  can  be  made  to  slide  along  the  spectrum,  its 
position  being  determined  by  means  of  a  scale.  When  the 
standard  is  at  60  cm.  distance  and  the  slit  in  the  yellow,  the 
shadow  of  the  rod  illuminated  by  the  white  light  will  be 
palpably  darker  than  the  other  ;  when  the  slit  has  passed 
into  the  green-blue,  it  will  be  palpably  lighter.  Captain 
Abney  finds  *  that  the  best  way  of  determining  the  inter- 
mediate point  where  the  shadows  balance  is  by  oscillating 
the  slide  gently  between  two  points  where  first  one 
shadow  and  then  the  other  is  palpably  too  dark  ;  the 
oscillations  become  shorter  and  shorter  until  the  point  of 
balance  is  determined.'  The  slide  is  then  moved  through 
the  yellow  to  the  red,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated. 
Two  points  in  the  spectrum  whose  illumination  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  standard  at  the  distance  of  60  cm.  are 
thus  found.  This  distance  is  then  varied,  and  another  pair 
of  points  determined.  In  this  manner  a  curve  is  drawn  in 
which  the  abscissae  represent  the  position  of  the  slit,  while 
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the  ordinates  give  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  terms  of  that 
of  the  standard. 

By  means  of  an  independent  series  of  observations  the 
wave-length  of  the  light  which  falls  on  the  slit  in  any 
given  position  can  be  found,  as  in  §  62,  and  thus  a  curve 
giving  intensity  in  tenns  of  wave-length  can  be  determined. 
This  curve  is  called  a  luminosity  curve.  The  form  of  the 
curve,  as  found  hy  Captain  Abney,  is  given  in  fi^.  xxxiv.  The 

l-'iu.  xxxiv. 


wmooo 


F     5000     E 


D  0000    C     B  7000 


measurements  are  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  colour  of 
the  receiving  screen  ;  a  card  painted  with  two  coats  of  zinc 
oxide  gives  the  best  results.  A  portion  of  this  screen  about 
5  cm.  square,  limited  by  a  sheet  of  black  paper  with  a  hole 
cut  in  it,  should  be  used. 

Instead  of  moving  the  standard  light,  the  method  of 
varying  its  intensity  adopted  by  Captain  Abney  in  some  later 
experiments  may  be  employed  (*  Proc.  R.  S.'  vol.  xliii.  p.  249). 

A  circular  disc  is  placed  between  the  standard  light  and 
the  screen.  The  disc  is  divided  into  four  quadrantal 
sectors,  and  the  alternate  sectors  are  removed.  If  such  a 
disc  is  rotated  between  the  light  and  the  screen,  it  is  clear 
that  half  the  light  is  cut  o^.  'Yo  iVve  disc  a  pair  of  movable 
sectors  are  fitted,  and  iVvese  csjiXiXi^  ^iilv^sx^^  's^^  ^^  \Kk  0^^^*. 
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to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  may  be  required,  the  open 
sectors  of  the  main  disc.  If,  for  example,  the  open  sectors 
be  half  closed  by  the  adjustable  sectors,  the  transmitted 
light  has  only  half  the  intensity  of  that  previously  trans- 
mitted. 

By  means  of  suitable  mechanism  the  position  of  these 
movable  sectors  can  be  adjusted  relatively  to  the  others 
while  the  apparatus  is  in  motion,  and  thus  the  amount  of 
light  from  the  standard  can  be  varied  until  the  luminosity 
of  the  shadows  is  the  same.  In  this  method  of  making  the 
obser\'ations  the  slit  is  fixed  in  position  and  the  sectors 
adjusted.  When  the  adjustment  has  been  made  the  motor 
is  stopped,  and  the  position  of  the  sectors  determined ;  from 
this  the  intensity  of  the  standard  can  be  found. 

The  apparatus  can  be  used  to  examine  the  effect  of  colour 
mixtures  by  placing  two  or  more  slits  in  the  screen  d  d.  A 
coloured  image  of  the  face  of  the  prism  will  be  formed  by 
light  passing  through  each  slit,  and  these  images  are  super- 
posed. By  opening  each  slit  in  turn  and  finding  the 
luminosity,  and  then  making  measurements  with  the  two  or 
three  slits  open  simultaneously,  we  can  verify  the  law  that 
the  impression  due  to  a  mixed  light  is  the  sum  of  the  im- 
pressions due  to  each  light  separately. 

The  apparatus  has  been  employed  by  Captain  Abncy  to 
study  colour-blindness,  by  comparing  the  luminosity  curves 
found  by  various  observers,  and  also  for  experiments  on  the 
scattering  of  light  by  small  particles.  For  this  purpose  a 
glass  trough  filled  with  pure  water  was  placed  between  the 
source  and  the  slit  s,,  and  the  luminosity  curve  found. 
Then  a  solution  of  mastic  in  alcohol  was  dropped  in  various 
quantities  into  the  water,  and  the  curve  again  determined. 
It  was  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light  was 
very  closely  in  accordance  with  the  formula  found  by  Lord 
Rayleigh,  in  accordance  with  which 
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lo  being  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light,  x  the  thick- 
ness of  the  absorbing  medium,  k  a  constant,  and  X  the  wave- 
length. 

Experiments, 

(i)  Determine  the  luminosity  curve  for  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  light  from  the  given  source,  and  compare  the 
result  with  the  normal  curve. 

(2)  Shew  that  the  intensity  of  a  mixture  of  colours  is  the 
sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  components. 

(3)  Determine  the  absorption  in  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum  produced  by  the  given  solution  of  mastic,  and  com- 
pare your  result  with  Lord  Rayleigh's  formula. 

Enter  results  thus :  — 

(0 


Scale  Reading 

Intensity 

Scale  Reading         j 

Intensity 

60 

•35 

489 

80 

56-4 

1*2 

47*8 

97 

53*6 

4*2 

47-1 

100 

52 

9-6 

46-9 

100 

51 

19-4 

46-2 

96 

50 

43*5 

45*4 

82 

49*2 

11 

44 '9 

59 

44 

16 

1             42-4 

0 

The  curve  can  be  drawn  from  these. 
(2)  Slits  were  placed  in  the  red,  green,  and  violet,  and  the 


Slit  Open 

Observed 

1 

Calculated 

R 

203 

204-25 

(R+G) 

242 

24175 

G 

38-5 

37*5 

(G  +  V) 

45-0 

46-0 

V 

8-5 

8-5 

(R  +  V) 

214-0  • 

212*5 

(R  +  G  +  V) 

250*0 

250*25 

luminosities  observed  for  each  slit  separately,  and  for  the  slits 
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in  pairs,  and  also  all  three  together.  The  corresponding  values 
were  calculated  from  the  curve  on  the  assumption  that  the 
resulting  impression  is  the  sum  of  the  individual  ones. 

(3)  The  intensity  for  various  wave-lengths  before  and  after 
absorption  was  determined.  The  table  gives  the  observed  and 
calculated  ratio : — 


Wave  Length 

Observed  Ratio 

Calculated  Ratio 

6448 

6374 
6210 

121 
11-85 

12*7 
12*3 

1 1 -6 

5900 
5589 

10 
825 

9*9 
8-1 

5459 
5180 

4602 

7-4 
5-6 
4-8 

7*3 
5-6 
4-8 

CHAPTER  XVIL 


MAGNETISM. 

Properties  of  Magnets. 

Certain  bodies,  as,  for  instance,  the  iron  ore  called  lode- 
stone,  and  pieces  of  steel  which  have  been  subjected  to 
certain  treatment,  are  found  to  possess  the  following  pro- 
perties, among  others,  and  are  called  magnets. 

If  a  magnet  be  suspended  at  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, except  certain  so-called  magnetic  poles,  so  as  to  be  free 
to  turn  about  a  vertical  axis,  it  will  in  general  tend  to  set  itself 
in  a  certain  azimuth — ue,  with  any  given  vertical  plane,  fixed 
in  the  body,  inclined  at  a  certain  definite  angle  to  the  geo- 
graphical meridian — and  if  disturbed  from  this  position  will 
oscillate  about  it 

If  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  or  another  magnet^  be  bto^w^^i^. 
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iiLflr  to  a  magnet  so  suspended,  the  latter  witl  be 
from  its  ijosition  of  equilibrium. 

If  a  magnet  be  brought  near  to  n  piece  of  soft  Iron  or 
unniagneiiscd  steel,  the  iron  or  sieel  will  be  attracled  by  the 
magnet.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  experinienL  of  §  S,  p.  467. 
If  a  long  ihin  magnetised  bar  of  sleel  be  suspended  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  turning  about  a  vertical  axis  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  it  will  be  found  to  point  nearly  north  and 
south.  We  shall  call  the  end  which  points  north  the  north 
end  ef  the  magnet,  the  other  the  south  end. 

Definition  of  Uniform  Magnetisation.— If  a  magnet 
be  broken  up  into  any  number  of  pieces,  each  of  these  is 
found  to  be  a  magneL  Let  us  suppose  that  the  magnet 
can  be  divided  into  a  verylai^e  numberof  very  small,  equal, 
similar,  and  similarly  situated  parts,  and  that  each  of  the 
parts  is  found  to  have  exactly  the  same  magnetic  properties. 
The  magnet  is  then  said  to  be  uniformly  magnetised. 

Definition  ok  Maonetic  Axis  of  a  Magnet. — If  any 
magnet  be  supported  so  as  to  be  free  to  turn  in  any  direc- 
tion about  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  found  thai  there  is  ft 
certain  straight  line  in  the  magnet  which  always  takes  up  a 
certain  definite  direction  with  reference  to  the  earth.  TWs 
line  is  called  the  magnetic  axis  0/  the  magnet. 

1  Definition  ot  Magnetic  Meridian. — ^The   veflical 

plane  through  this  fixed  direction  is  called  the  plane  of  tbe 
magnttie  meridian. 

I  DEFINITION  OF  Marsetic  PoLE.'i.— If  the  magnet  l»e 

a  long  thin  cylindrical  bar,  uniformly  magnetised  in  such  a 
way  that  the  magnetic  axis  is  parallel  to  tile  length  of  the 
bar,  ihe  points  in  which  the  axis  cuts  the  ends  of  the  bar 

I     are  the  magnetic  poles.    The  end  of  the  bar  which  tends  to 

'  point  north,  when  the  magnet  is  freely  suspendird,  is  the 
north,  or  positive  pole ;  the  other  is  the  south,  or  negiUive 
po/e.  Such  a  mngnel  is  caAVcd  wilenoidal,  and  liehave*  to 
other  magnets  as  if  lUe  vo'\':s  -wwc  caMssa  >A  \v«t*,-fc«,wj*. 

tcTUic  magnet  beinji  !ls;vu\iut  wy^TvOj^^^ 
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magnets  the  magnetisation  differs  from  uniformity.  No  two 
single  points  can  strictly  be  taken  as  centres  of  force  com- 
pletely representing  the  action  of  the  magnet  For  many 
practical  purposes,  however,  a  well-made  bar  magnet  may  be 
treated  as  solenoidal  with  sufficient  accuracy  ;  that  is  to  say, 
its  action  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  two  poles  or  centres  of 
force,  one  near  each  end  of  the  magnet 

The  following  are  the  laws  of  force  between  two  mag- 
netic poles: — 

(i)  There  is  a  repulsive  force  between  any  two  like  mag- 
netic poles,  and  an  attractive  force  between  any  two  unlike 
poles, 

(2)  The  magnitude  of  the  force  is  in  each  case  numerically 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  strength  of  the  poles  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

This  second  law  is  virtually  a  definition  of  the  strength 
of  a  magnetic  pole. 

In  any  magnet  the  strength  of  the  positive  pole  is  equal 
in  magnitude,  opposite  in  sign,  to  that  of  the  negative  pole. 
If  the  strength  of  the  positive  pole  be  w,  that  of  the  negative 
pole  is  —m.  Instead  of  the  term  *  strength  of  pole,'  the 
term  *  quantity  of  magnetism  *  is  sometimes  used.  We  may 
say,  therefore,  that  the  uniformly  and  longitudinally  mag- 
netised thin  cylindrical  bar  behaves  as  if  it  had  quantities  m 
and  —m  of  magnetism  at  its  two  ends,  north  and  south 
respectively ;  we  must,  however,  attach  no  properties  to 
magnetism  but  those  observed  in  the  poles  of  magnets.  If, 
then,  we  have  two  magnetic  poles  of  strengths  m  and  m\  or 
two  quantities  of  magnetism  m  and  m'y  at  a  distance  of 
r  centimetres  apart,  there  is  a  force  of  repulsion  between 
them  which,  if  m  and  m'  are  measured  in  terms  of  a  proper 

unit,  is 

mm'  jr^  dynes. 

If  one  of  the  two  m  or  m'  be  negalwe,  \>Ae  le^j^xiNsvvsa 
becomes  an  attraction, 
T4€  a  as.  u»t/  strength  af  pole  is  that  oj  a  polt  wlucH 
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repels  an  equal  pole  placed  a  centimetre  away  with  a  force  of 
one  dyne. 

In  practice  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  single  isolated 
pole  ;  the  total  quantity  of  magnetism  in  any  actual  magnet, 
reckoned  algebraically,  is  always  zero. 

Definition  of  Magnetic  Field. — A  portion  of  space 
throughout  which  magnetic  effects  are  exerted  by  any  distri- 
bution of  magnetism  is  called  the  magnetic  field  due  to  that 
distribution. 

Let  us  consider  the  magnetic  field  due  to  a  given  dis- 
tribution of  magnetism.  At  each  point  of  the  field  a  pole  of 
strength  ;//  is  acted  on  by  a  definite  force.  The  Resultant, 
Magnetic  Force  at  each  point  of  the  field  is  the  force  which 
is  exerted  at  that  point  on  a  positive  pole  of  unit  strength 
placed  there. 

This  is  also  called  the  Strength  of  the  Magnetic  Field  at 
the  point  in  question. 

If  H  be  the  strength  of  the  field,  or  the  resultant  mag- 
netic force  at  any  point,  the  force  actually  exerted  at  that 
point  on  a  pole  of  strength  ;//  is  m  h. 

The  magnetic  force  at  each  point  of  the  field  will 
be  definite  in  direction  as  w^ell  as  in  magnitude. 

Definition  of  Line  of  Magnetic  Forcf- — If  at  any 
point  of  the  field  a  straight  line  be  drawn  in  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  force  at  that  point,  that  straight  line  will  be 
a  tangent  to  the  Line  of  Magnetic  Force  yihxch  passes  through 
the  point.  A  Line  of  Magnetic  Force  is  a  line  drawn  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  tangent  to  it  at  each  point  of  its  length  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  that  point. 

A  north  magnetic  pole  i)laced  at  any  point  of  a  line  of 
force  would  be  urged  by  the  magnetic  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  force. 

As  we  shall  sec  shortly,  a  small  nuignel,  free  lo  turn 
about  its  centre  of  gravity,  will  place  itself  so  that  its  axis  is 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  of  force.  . 

A  surface  which  at  each  point  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
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line  of  force  passing  through  that  point  is  called  a  level 
surface  or  surface  of  equilibrium,  for  since  the  lines  of  force 
are  normal  to  the  surface,  a  north  magnetic  pole  placed 
anywhere  on  the  surface  will  be  urged  by  the  magnetic 
forces  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  either  inwards  or 
outwards,  and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  kept  in  equi- 
librium by  the  magnetic  forces  and  the  pressure  of  the 
surface.  Moreover,  if  the  pole  be  made  to  move  in  any 
way  over  the  surface,  since  at  each  point  of  its  path  the 
direction  of  its  displacement  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  force,  no  work  is  done  during  the  motion. 

Definition  of  Magnetic  Potential. — The  magnetic 
potential  at  any  point  is  the  work  done  against  the  magnetic 
forces  in  bringing  up  a  unit  magnetic  pole  from  the  boundary 
of  the  magnetic  field  to  the  point  in  question. 

The  work  done  in  transferring  a  unit  magnetic  pole  from 
one  point  to  another  against  magnetic  forces  is  the  difference 
between  the  values  of  the  magnetic  potential  at  those  points. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  magnetic  potential  is  the  same  at 
all  points  of  a  level  surface.  It  is  therefore  called  an  equi- 
potential  surface. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  can  draw  an  equipotential  surface 
belonging  to  a  certain  configuration  of  magnets,  and  that  we 
know  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at  each  point  of  the 
surface.  Take  a  small  element  of  area,  a  square  centimetres 
in  extent,  round  any  point,  and  through  it  draw  lines  of 
force  in  such  a  manner  that  if  h  be  the  strength  of  the 
magnetic  field  at  the  point,  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
which  pass  through  the  area  a  is  H  a. 

Draw  these  lines  so  that  they  are  uniformly  distributed 
over  this  small  area. 

Do  this  for  all  points  of  the  surface. 

Take  any  other  point  of  the  field  which  is  not  on  this 
equipotential  surface ;  draw  a  small  element  of  a  second 
equipotential  surface  round  the  second  point  and  let  its  area 
be  o'  square  centimetres.    This  area  will,  of  course^  be  ^ex- 
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peiidicular  to  llie  lines  of  force  which  pass  through  iL 
Suppose  that  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  pass 
through  this  area  is  n\  then  it  can  be  proved,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  law  of  force  between  two  quantities  of  mag- 
netism, that  Ihe  itrength  of  tht  fietd  at  any  point  of  this 
secnnd  small  ana  a!  is  numerically  e<}ual  to  the  ratio  n'/a.'. 

The  field  of  force  can  tlms  be  mapped  out  by  means  of 
the  lines  of  force,  and  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  each 
point  determined  by  their  aid. 

The  intensity  is  numerically  equal  to  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  passing  through  any  small  area  of  an  equipoteniial 
surface  divided  by  the  number  of  square  centiroetres  in  that 
area,  provided  that  the  lines  of  force  have  originally  been 
T  described  above.' 


I 


'  Fni  an  explanation  of  the  melhod  of  mappine  a  field  of  f<R««  Iqr 
means  at  lines  of  force,  Eee  Maxwell'i  ElimtHlary  Eltclritity,  chaps,  t. 
and  vi.  and  Cumming's  Eltdriiity,  diaps.  ii.  and  iil.  The  necerauy 
propositions  inoy  be  summarised  thin  |leflving  oat  the  proofi)  :^ 

(t)  Consider  any  dosed  surface  in  Ihe  field  of  force,  and  imagine 
the  surface  divided  up  into  veiy  small  elements,  the  area  of  one  of 
which  is  a;  let  F  be  Ibe  resultant  force  at  any  point  of  a.  lesolred 
normally  to  the  surface  inwards  ;  lei  3  P  «■  denote  [he  result  of  adding 
together  Ihe  products  i'  a-  for  every  imall  elciuentary  area  of  the  closed 
surface  Then,  if  the  lield  of  force  be  due  to  matter,  real  at  imaginary, 
for  which  the  law  of  attraction  or  repulsion  is  that  oFtbe  inveiie  aqtiare 
of  the  distance, 

lF<r  =  4irM, 
where  M  is  the  quantity  of  the  real  or  imaginary  matter  in  question 
contained  indde  the  closed  suilhce. 

(l)  Apply  proposition  (I)  tu  the  case  of  Ihe  closed  surface  formed 
by  tiie  section  of  a  tube  of  force  cut  i)t[  bclween  Iwo  equjpoietitiai  sur- 
faces. [A  tube  of  force  is  the  tube  formed  by  drawing  lines  of  furoi 
through  every  point  of  a  closed  curve.] 

Suppose  e-  and  a"  ore  the  areas  of  Uie  two  ends  of  the  lube,  F  mA  t' 
the  forces  there ;  then  p  ir  -  f'  o-', 

(3)  Imagine  an  equipolcntial  surface  divided  into  a  large  niunbet 
of  veiy  small  areas,  in  such  a  manner  that  Ihe  force  at  any  ptnnt  ix  lii> 
verscly  proi>orlional  to  the  area  in  which  the  point  falls.  'I'bcn  «  beinj 
the  measure  of  an  area  and  f  the  force  there,  f  « is  constant  for  every 
element  of  the  surface. 

(4)  Imi^pn«  ibe  MA  of  force  filled  willi  IbIics  of  force,  with  the 
elcnicBlary  areas  of  lhceilu\viAeWi=isttrtBee'Av™^™**5°*tfl  ■*!)»«, 
Thtse  lubes  will  cul  a.  secuni\  e(\uiVA«>^"^  «w\™*"i».*.«wa.  <A  *- 
mcntary  nrcusV,    Let  f  be  io«cft».W,4«i\ii^^w^*^^W 
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On  the  magnetic  potential  due  to  a  single  pole, — The 
force  between  two  magnetic  poles  of  strengths  m  and  ;//', 
at  a  distance  r,  centimetres  apart  is,  we  have  seen,  a  re- 
pulsion of  mm' I  r^^dynQS,  Let  ussuppose  the  pole  m'  moved 
towards  m  through  a  small 

distance.    Let  a  (fig.  42)  be  ^  p    p    p 

the  position  of /^r,  p^,  Pjthe    '  "~  ' — '      ' 

two  positions  of  m'.      Then  a  P2  Pi  is  a  straight  line,  and 
A  P|  =  r,.     Let  A  Pj  =  r^,  Pi  Pj  «=  r,  —  r^. 

Then,  if,  during  the  motion,  from  p,  to  Pj,  the  force 
remained  constant  and  of  the  same  value  as  at  Pi,  the 
work  done  would  be 

mm'  /  X 

--2- ('•1-^2); 

while  if,  during  the  motion,   the  force  had  retained  the 
value  which  it  has  at  P2,  the  work  would  have  been 


mm' 


r. 


s 

Thus  the  work  actually  done  lies  between  these  two 
values.  But  since  these  fractions  are  both  very  small, 
we  may  neglect  the  diflference  between  r,  and  rj  in  the 
denominators.      Thus  the  denominator  of  each  may  be 

(3)  F*  (t'  is  constant  for  every  small  area  of  the  second  equipotential 
surface,  and  equal  to  F  <r,  and  hence  F  <r  is  constant  for  every  section 
of  every  one  of  the  tubes  of  force ;  thus  F  <rs  ic 

(5)  ^y  properly  choosing  the  scale  of  the  drawing,  k  may  be  made 

equal  to  unity.     Hence  F»— ,    or  the  force  at  any  point  is  equal  to 

<r 

the  number  of  tubes  of  force  passing  through  the  unit  of  area  of  the 

equipotential  surface  which  contains  the  point. 

(6)  Each  tube  of  force  may  be  indicated  by  the  line  of  force  which 
forms,  so  to  speak,  its  axis.  With  this  extended  meaning  of  the  term 
*  line  of  force '  the  proposition  in  the  text  follows.  The  student  will 
notice  that,  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  Maxwell  very  elegantly  avoids 
the  analysis  here  indicated  by  accepting  the  method  of  mapping  th*^ 
electrical  field  as  experimentally  ven&ed^  ^d  ^^^ca\^lcAW^'^^^»^ 

pftJi^  inverse  square. 


\  • 
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written  r^r.^  instead  of  ^i^  and  r^  respectively.    The  two 
expressions  become  the  same,  and  hence  the  work  done  is 

mm  -  * % 


or 

tnm 


Sixnilarly  the  work  done  in  going  from  p^  to  a  third 
point,  P3,  is 


;//;// 


V^3       ^2/ 


And  hence  we  see,  by  adding  the  respective  elements 
together,  that  the  work  done  in  going  from  a  distance  ^  to 
a  distance  r  is 


'"'"'  (?-^) 


Hence  the  work  done  in  bringing  the  pole  ///'  from  infinity 
to  a  distance  r  from  the  pole  ;//  is  mm'/r.  But  the  potential 
due  to  m  at  a  distance  r,  being  the  work  done  in  bringing 
up  a  unit  pole  from  beyond  the  influence  of  the  pole  w, 
will  be  found  by  dividing  this  by  ;//' ;  it  is  therefore  equal 
to  m/r. 

Again,  it  follows  from  the  principle  of  conservation  of 
energy  that  the  work  done  in  moving  a  unit  pole  from  any 
one  point  to  any  other  is  independent  of  the  path,  and 
hence  the  work  done  in  moving  the  unit  pole  from  any  point 
whatever  at  a  distance  r^  to  any  point  at  a  distance  r  from 
the  pole  ///  is 


m 


(i-p} 


For  a  single  pole  of  strength  m,  the  equipotential  sur 
faces  are  clearly  a  series  oi  cotic^xvvtxc  ^\?cv^\^^  with  tn  ai 
centre;  the  lines  of  force  at^  ladXx  o^  vV^^^  ^^^x^'^ 
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If  we  have  a  solenoidal  magnet  of  strength  ;/i,  and  r^,  r^ 
be  the  distances  of  any  point,  p  (fig.  43),  from  the  positive 
and  negative  poles  n  and  s  Fig.  43. 

of  the  magnet,  then  the  po-  ^^"B 

tential  at  p  due  to  the  north 
pole  is  »i/ri,  and  that  due  to 
the  south  pole  is  —fnjr^; 
hence  the  potential  at  p  due 
to  the  magnet  is  s" 

^\ri     rj' 
The  equipotential  surfaces  are  given  by  the  equation 


where  r  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  the  lines  of  force  are  at 
right  angles  to  these  surfaces.  To  find  the  resultant  mag- 
netic force  at  p  we  have  to  compound  a  repulsion  of  m\r^ 
along  N  p  with  an  attraction  of  tn\r^  along  p  s,  using  the 
ordinary  laws  for  the  composition  of  forces. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  in  which  the  lines  of  force 
in  the  space  in  question  are  a  series  of  parallel  straight  lines 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  space. 

The  intensity  of  the  field  will  be  the  same  throughout ; 
siuh  a  distribution  constitutes  a  uniform  magnetic  field. 

The  earth  is  magnetic,  and  the  field  of  force  which  it  pro- 
duces is  practically  uniform  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
point  provided  that  there  be  no  large  masses  of  iron  near, 
and  the  lines  of  force  are  inclined  to  the  horizon  in  these 
latitudes  at  an  angle  of  about  67°. 

On  the  Forces  on  a  Magnet  in  a  Uniform  Field. 

We  proceed  to  investigate  the  forces  on  a  solenoidal 
magnet  in  a  uniform  field 

Let  us  suppose  the  magnet  held  with  its  «x\s  ^\.  tv^c^ 
angles  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  let  I  belYve  d[v5\axvcfc\i^'c«^^xv 
its  poles,  m  the  strength  of  each  pole^  and  vi  ^Bafc  vox.«oa 
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of  tlie  field  The  north  pole  is  acted  on  by  a  force  m  H  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  the  south  pole  by  an 
equal,  parallel,  but  opposite  force  m  h.  These  two  forces 
constitute  a  couple;  ih?,  distance  between  the  lines  of  action, 
or  arm  of  the  couple,  is  /,  so  that  the  moment  of  the  couple 
Is  w  /  H,  If  the  axis  of  tlie  roa^et  be  inclined  at  an  angle 
fi  to  the  lines  of  force,  the  arm  of  the  couple  will  be  m  /sin  0, 
and  its  momentm/H  sin 0.  In  all  cases  the  couple  will 
depend  on  the  product  ml. 

Definition  of  Magnetic  Moment  of  a  Magnet, — 
The  product  of  the  strength  of  either  pole  into  the  dis[Anc« 
between  the  poles,  is  catted  the  magiulic  moment  of  a 
sshneidal  niagmt.  Let  us  denote  it  by  m  ;  then  we  see  that 
if  the  axis  of  the  magnet  be  inclined  at  an  angle  9  to  the  lines 
of  force,  the  couple  tending  to  turn  the  magnet  so  that  its 
axis  shall  be  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  is  m  h  sin  ft  Thus 
the  couple  only  vanishes  when  ^  is  zero ;  that  is,  when  the 
axis  of  the  magnet  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  actual  bar  magnets  whidi  we 
shall  use  in  the  experiments  described  below  are  not  strictly 
solenoidal,  and  we  must  therefore  consider  the  behaviour,  in 
a  uniform  field,  of  magnets  only  approximately  solenoidal. 

If  we  were  to  divide  a  solenoidal  magnet  into  an  in- 
finitely large  number  of  ^'ery  small,  equal,  similar,  and 
similarly  situated  portions,  each  of  these  would  have  identical 
magnetic  properties  ;  each  would  t>e  a  small  magnet  with  a 
north  pole  of  strength  vi  and  a  south  pole  of  strength  —m. 

If  we  bring  two  of  these  elementarymagnctstogetherso 
as  to  begin  to  build  up,  as  it  were,  the  original  ma^et,  the 
north  pole  of  the  one  becomes  adjacent  to  the  south  pole  of 
the  next ;  we  have  thus  super|xised,  a  north  pole  of  strength 
m  and  a  south  pole  of  strength  —  w;;  the  effects  of  the  two 
at  any  distant  point  being  thus  equal  and  opposite,  no  ex- 
ternal action  can  be  observed-    We  have  therefore  a  magnet 

d  in  length  to  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  other  two, 

1  two  poles  of  th(!  same  strength  as  those  of  either. 


I 


If,  however,  we  were  to  divide  up  an  actual  magnet  in 
this  manner,  the  resulting  elementary  magnets  would  not  all 
have  the  same  properties. 

We  may  conceive  of  the  magoet,  then,  as  built  Up  of  a 
number  of  elementarj-  magnets  of  equal  volume  but  of  dif- 
ferent strengths. 

Consider  two  consecutive  elements,  (he  north  pole  of 
the  one  of  strength  m  is  in  contact  with  the  south  pole  of 
the  other  of  strength  —>»'  say  ;  we  have  at  the  point  of 
junction  a  north  pole  of  strength  m—m',  we  cannot  replace 
the  magnet  by  centres  of  repulsive  and  attractive  force  at 
its  two  ends  respectively,  and  the  calculation  of  its  action 
becomes  difficult. 

If,  however,  the  magnet  be  a  long  bar  of  well-tempered 
steel  carefully  magnetised,  it  is  found  that  there  is  veiy  little 
magnetic  action  anywhere  except  near  the  ends.  The 
elementary  magnets  of  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  consist 
would  have  equal  strengths  until  we  get  near  the  ends  of  the 
magnet,  when  they  would  be  found  to  fall  otf  somewhat  The 
action  of  such  a  magnet  may  be  fairly  represented  by  that 
of  two  equal  poles  placed  close  to,  but  not  coincident  with, 
the  ends  ;  and  we  might  state,  following  the  analogy  of  a 
solenoid,  that  the  magnetic  moment  of  such  a  .magnet  was 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  strength  of  either  pole  into 
the  distance  between  its  poles. 

We  can,  however,  give  another  definition  of  this  quantity 
which  will  apply  with  strictness  to  any  magnet  The  moment 
of  the  couple  on  a  solenoidal  magnet,  with  its  axis  at  an 
angle  6  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  in  a  field  of  uniform 
intensity  h,  is,  we  have  seen,  m  Hsinff,  m  being  the  mag- 
netic moment  Thus  the  maximum  couple  which  this 
magnet  can  experience  is  m  h,  and  the  maximum  couple 
which  the  magnet  can  be  subjected  to  in  a  field  of  uniform 
force  of  intensity  unity  is  m. 

3W  any  magnet  placed  in  a  uniform  field  of  magnetic 
is  acted  on  by  a  coujile,  and  we  may  say  that  ftR 
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any  magnet  whatever,  the  magnetic  moment  of  a  magnet  is 
measured  by  the  maximum  couple  to  which  the  magnet  can 
be  subject  when  placed  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  of  intensity 
unity. 

The  couple  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  magnetic  axis 
of  the  magnet  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force. 

If  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  magnet  and  the 
lines  of  force  be  B^  the  magnetic  moment  m,  and  the 
strength  of  the  field  h,  the  couple  will  be  M  h  sin  0,  just  as 
for  a  solenoidal  magnet 

On  the  Potential  due  to  a  Solenoidal  Magnet, 

We  have  seen  that  if  p  be  a  point  at  distances  ri,  r^  from 

the  north  and  south  poles,  n,  s,  respectively,  of  a  solenoidal 

Fig.  44.  magnet    n  o  s  (fig.  44)  of 

strength  w,  the  magnetic 
potential  at  p  is 

\rx     rj' 

We  will  now  put  this  ex- 
,         ,  pression  into  another  and 

±^  more  useful  form,  to  which 

it  is  for  our  purposes  practically  equivalent.  Let  o,  the 
middle  point  of  the  line  N  s,  be  the  centre  of  the  magnet ; 
let  o  p  =  r,  o  N  =  o  s  =  /,  so  that  2  /  is  the  length  of  the 
magnet,  and  let  the  angle  between  the  magnetic  axis  and 
the  radius  vector  o  p  be  ^,  this  angle  being  measured  from 
the  north  pole  to  the  south,  so  that  in  the  figure  n  o  p  =  ^. 
Draw  N  R,  s  T  perpendicular  to  p  o  or  p  o  produced,  and 
suppose  that  op  is  so  great  compared  with  o n  that  we  may 
neglect  the  square  and  higher  powers  of  the  ratio  of  o  n/o  p. 
Then  p  r  n  is  a  right  angle,  and  p  n  R  differs  very  little  from 
a,  right  angle,  for  o  n  is  small  compared  with  o  p,  so  that 
PN  =  PR  very  appTOx\male\^, wv^^vcw^axVj ^'s»=.^-\. 

Also  0R  =  oT^oixco^^o^^^i^^^- 
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Thus 

r,  =  PN  =  po— OR  =  r— /cos  tf  =  r  (  i cos tf  j, 
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and 


r^  =  r+/cos  ^  =  r  /"i  +  -  cos  ^V 
and,  if  v  denote  the  magnetic  potential  at  p,  we  have 


m 


m 


I  —  cos^     1+  -cos^ 

r  r 

2-COS^ 


^   I-^  COS«tf 

But  we  aie  to  neglect  terms  involving  /^/r',  etc. ;  thus  we 
may  put 

V  —  2  w  l^^  /)  _  M  cos  ^ 

V  =  — 5-  cos  d  = =— , 

if  M  be  the  moment  of  the  magnet 

We  shall  see  next  how  to  obtain  from  this  expression  the 
magnetic  force  at  p. 

On  the  Force  due  to  a  Solenoidal  Magnet, 

To  obtain  this  we  must  remember  that  the  work  done  on 
a  unit  pole  by  the  forces  of  any  system  in  going  from  a  point 
Pi  to  a  second  point  Pj,  Vi,  V2  being  the  potentials  at  Pj  and 
Pa,  is  V,— Vj.  Let  a  be  the  distance  between  these  two 
points,  and  let  f  be  the  average  value  of  the  magnetic  force 
acting  from  Pj  to  P2  resolved  along  the  line  Pi  P2.  Then  the 
work  done  by  the  force  r  in  moving  the  pole  is  va. 

Hence  ra=v^— v^ 

and  if  the  distance  a  be  8uffic\eut\^  wuaKL,  Y^«ftfc  w«^^^ 
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value  of  the  force  between  Pi  and  Pj  may  be  taken  as  the 
force  in  the  direction  P|  P2  at  either  Pj  or  Fj, 
Denoting  it  by  f  we  have 

V  ^  v« 
F=limiting  value  of  — « 

when  a  is  very  small 

Let  us  suppose  that  P|,  P2  are  two  points  on  the  same 
radius  from  o,  that  0Pi=r  and  op,=r+& 

Fig.  45.  Then  0  is  the  same  for  the 

'^t  two  points,  and  we  have 

Pi. 


MCOS0 


Vl=— ^-, 


Vo  = 


M  cos  0 


FR* 


M  COS  9, 


sy""  f^~  V  V) 


•    2    N 

neglecting  [  —  J   and  higher  powers  (see  p.  42). 


Also,  in  this  case,  a =8.     Thus 

F= limiting  value  of 


a 


__M  cos  Bf  28  \  __2M  cos  0 

We  shall  denote  this  by  r,  so  that  r  is  the  force  outwards,  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius-vector,  on  a  unit  pole  at  a  distance  r 
from  the  centre  of  a  small  solenoidal  magnet  of  moment  m. 
If  the  radius-vector  make  an  angle  0  with  the  axis  of  the 
magnet,  we  have 

lL=i « — % 
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Again,  let  us  suppose  that  P|Pa  (fig.  46)  is  a  small  arc  of 
a  circle  with  o  as  centre,  so  that 

OPi=oP2=r  ^*<*-  4*- 

let  PlON=^, 

and  P20N=^+<^. 

Thus 
fl=PiP2=oPi  xPiOP2=r<^ 

The  force,  in  this  case,  will  be   § 

that  at  right  angles  to  the  radius 

vector,  tending  to  increase  0',  if  we  call  it  t  we  have 

T=  —  limiting  value  of   ^""  ' 

=  -  ^  I  cos  (^+<^)-costf  j 

=  -J  sin  tf  (see  p.  45). 

These  two  expressions  arc  approximately  true  if  the 
magnet  n  s  be  very  small  and  solenoidal.  We  may  dispense 
with  the  latter  condition  if  the  magnet  be  sufficiently  small; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  any  carefully  and  regularly  magnetised 
bar  behaves  approximately  like  a  solenoid  with  its  poles 
not  quite  coincident  with  its  ends.  In  such  a  case  2  /  will 
be  the  distance  between  the  poles,  not  the  real  length  of  the 
magnet,  and  2  ;//  /  will  still  be  the  magnetic  moment 

On  the  Effect  on  a  Second  Magnet, 

In  practice  we  require  to  find  the  effect  on  two  magnetic 

poles  of  equal  but  opposite 

strengths,  not   on   a   single  ^'°*  *^* 

pole,  for  every  magnet  has  ^/-^n" 

two  poles.  s' 

Let  us  suppose  that   p 

(fig.    47)    is   the   centre  of 

a  second  magnet  i^'ps'  so 
small  that    we  way,   when 
considering  the  action  of  the  distant  uvagrv^X.  isv  o  ^A^^^"^'^"^ 


i   ■» 
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as  if  either  pole  were  coincident  with  p,  that  mf  is  the 
strength,  and  2  I'  the  length  of  this  magnet,  and  9  the 
angle  between  p  n'  and  o  p  produced. 

Then  we  have,  acting  outwards  parallel  to  the  radius 
vector  o  p  on  the  pole  n',  a  force 

2  ///'  M  cos  B 

and  an  equal  and  parallel  force  acting  inwards  towards  o  on 
the  pole  s';  these  two  constitute  a  couple,  the  arm  of  which 
will  be  2  /'  sin  ff.  Thus,  if  m'  be  the  magnetic  moment  of 
the  second  magnet,  so  that  m'  =  2  /w'  Z',  we  have  acting  on 
this  magnet  a  couple,  tending  to  decrease  V^  whose  moment 
will  be 

2  MM^  cos  B  sin  9 

This  arises  from  the  action  of  the  radial  force  R. 
The  tangential  force  on  n'  will  be 

M  m!  sin  0 

tending  to  decrease  ^'  and  on  s'  an  equal  force  also  tending 
to  decrease  it.  These  constitute  another  couple  tending  to 
decrease  ^' ;  the  arm  of  this  couple  will  be  2  /'  cos  0',  and 
its  moment  will  be 

M  m'  sin  0  cos  6' 


r« 


Thus,  combining  the  two,  we  shall   have   a   couple,  the 
moment  of  which,  tending  to  increase  6^,  will  be 

-^^^  (sin  «  cos  6'  +  2  sin  W  cos  «). 

It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  these  expressions 
SLTC  only  approximate  •,  we  have  neglected  terms  which,  if 
the  magnets   are  of  cons\dci3\A^  ^^x&,  ^»a.^  \iw^\B&  vdol- 
portant. 
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Two  cases  are  of  considerable  interest  and  importance. 
In  the  first  the  axis  of  the  first  magnet  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  second. 

The  magnet  n   s  is                          Fic.  48. 
said  to  be  *  end  on.'  r-— - — , , 


2f 


^ 

S 


In  this  case  (fig.  48)  ^         ® 

we  have  ^=0,  and  the 

action  is  a  couple  tending  to  decrease  ^,  the  moment  of 

which  is 

IH  «'  sin  &. 


If  no  other  forces  act  on  the  second  magnet,  it  will  set 
itself  with  its  axis  in  the  prolongation  of  that  of  the  first 
magnet. 

In  the  second  case  (fig.  49)  the  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  two  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  first  magnet, 
which  is  said  to  be  *  broadside  on  *;  then 
0  =  90**,  and  we  have  a  couple  tending  to 
increase  B\  the  moment  of  which  will  be 


Fia49. 


MM* 


COS  &, 


\ 


We  may  notice  that  for  a  given  value 
of  r,  the  maximum  value  of  the  couple  in 
this  second  case  is  only  half  of  its  maximum 
value  in  the  former  case. 


f 


which 


0 

The  position  of  equilibrium  will  be  that  in 
cos  ^  =  o,  or  when  the  two  axes  are  parallel  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  second  magnet  is  capable  of  rotating  about  a 
vertical  axis  through  its  centre,  in  the  same  way  as  a  compass 
needle  ;  it  will,  if  undisturbed,  point  north  and  south  under 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  magnetic  force  due  to 
the  earth  ;  let  us  call  this  h.  Place  the  first  magnet  with 
its  north  pole  pointing  towards  the  second,  axvd  vx.'^  c^x&l^ 
exactly  to  the  west  of  that  of  the  second.  TVi^^^cs3?cA^w^ 
be  defected,  its  north  pole  turning  to  lY\e  easX-    "V^x.^"^^ 
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the  angle  through  which  it  turns,  then  clearly  fl'  =s  90— ^ 
The  moment  of  the  earth's  force  on  the  magnet  is  M 'h  sin  ^ 
that  of^he  couple  due  to  the  other  magnet  is 

2  M  m'  sin  B' fr^i  or  2  m  m'  cos  ^/r*, 

in  the  opposite  direction.  But  the  magnet  is  in  equilibrium 
under  these  two  couples,  and  hence  we  have 

,  2  M  m'         . 

m'  h  sm  ^  =s  cos  ^ 

Thus 

M  =  i^  H  r'  tan  ^. 

Next  place  the  first  magnet  with  its  north  pole  west  and 
its  centre  exactly  to  the  south  of  the  second  ;  the  north  pole 
of  the  second  will  move  to  the  .east  through  an  angle  ^,  say, 
and  in  this  case  we  shall  have  ^  =  ^. 

The  moment  of  the  couple  due  to  the  earth  will  be  as 
before  m'h  sin  \ff ;  that  due  to  the  first  magnet  is 

-p   cosi/r 

and  hence  m  =  h  r'  tan  i/r. 

We  shall  see  shortly  how  these  formulae  may  be  used  to 
measure  m  and  h. 

On  the  Measurement  of  Magnetic  Force, 

The  theoretical  magnets  we  have  been  considering  are 
all  supposed  to  be,  in  strictness,  simply  solenoidal  rods 
without  thickness,  mere  mathematical  lines  in  fact. 

The  formulae  may  be  applied  as  a  first  approximation, 
however,  to  actual  magnets,  and  we  shall  use  them  in  the 
experiments  to  be  described. 

There  remains,  however,  for  consideration  the  theory 
of  an  experiment  which  will  enable  us  to  compare  the 
magnetic  moments  of  a  magnet  of  any  form  under  different 
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conditions  of  magnetisation,  or  of  two  magnets  of  known 
form,  or  to  compare  the  strengths  of  two  approximately 
uniform  magnetic  fields,  or,  finally,  in  conjunction  with  the 
formulae  already  obtained,  to  measure  "the  moment  of  the 
magnet  and  the  strength  of  the  field  in  which  it  is. 

We  have  seen  (p.  166)  that,  if  a  body,  whose  moment  of 
inertia  about  a  given  axis  is  k,  be  capable  of  vibrating  about 
that  axis,  and  if  the  force  which  acts  on  the  body  after  it  has 
been  turned  through  an  angle  ^  from  its  position  of  equi- 
librium, tending  to  bring  it  back  to  that  position,  be  ft  (^, 
then  the  body  will  oscillate  isochronously  about  this  posi- 
tion ;  also  if  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  be  t,  then 
T  is  given  by  the  formula 


^'W'i 


.We  shall  apply  this  formula  to  the  case  of  a  magnet. 
We  have  seen  already  that,  if  a  magnet  be  free  to  oscillate 
about  a  vertical  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  will 
take  up  a  position  of  equilibrium  with  its  magnetic  axis 
in  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  force  which  keeps  it  in 
the  meridian  arises  from  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force ;  and  if  the  magnet  be  disturbed 
firom  this  position  through  an  angle  ^,  the  moment  of  the 
couple  tending  to  bring  it  back  is  m  h  sin  ^,  m  being  the 
magnetic  moment  Moreover,  if  6  be  the  circular  measure 
of  a  small  angle,  we  know  that  the  difference  between  0  and 
sin  0  depends  on  ^  and  may  safely  be  neglected  ;  we  may 
put,  therefore,  with  very  high  accuracy,  if  the  magnet  be 
made  to  oscillate  only  through  a  small  angle,  the  value  0  for 
sin  6  in  the  above  expression  for  the  moment  of  the  couple 
acting  on  the  magnet,  which  thus  becomes  m  h  ^ ;  so  that,  if 
K  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet  about  the  ver- 
tical axis,  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  t  is  given  by  the 
equation 


='*v  (ik)- 
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T  can  be  observed  experimentally,  and  hence  we  get  an 
equation  to  find  m  h,  viz. 

If  we  have  in  addition  a  relation  which  gives  the  ratio  of 
m/h  from  the  two  we  can  find  m  and  h.  Such  a  relation 
has  been  obtained  above  (p.  450),  and  with  the  notation 
there  employed  we  have 

_  =  A  r*  tan  0. 
We  shall  discuss  the  experimental  details  shortly. 

Magnetic  Induction, 

There  are  some  substances  in  which  the  action  of  mag- 
netic forces  produces  a  magnetic  state  which  lasts  only  as 
long  as  the  magnetic  forces  are  acting.  Such  substances, 
of  which  iron  is  the  most  marked  example,  become  them- 
selves temporary  magnets  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field. 
They  are  said  to  be  magnetised  by  induction.  They  lose 
nearly  all  their  magnetic  property  when  the  magnetising 
forces  cease  to  act.  In  most  specimens  of  iron  a  certain 
amount  of  this  remains  as  permanent  magnetism  after  the 
cessation  of  the  magnetising  forces.  In  very  soft  iron  the 
amount  is  very  small ;  in  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  portion  remains  permanently.  We  shall  call  such 
substances  magnetic. 

The  attraction  between  a  magnet  and  a  magnetic  sub- 
stance is  due  to  this  induction. 

Wherever  a   line  of   force    from   a  magnet  enters  a 

magnetic  substance  it  produces  by  its  action  a  south  pole. 

Where  it  leaves  the  substance  it  produces  a  north  pole. 

Thus,  if  a  magnetic  body  be  brought  near  a  north  pole, 

ihost  portions  of  the  sutlac^  ol  \)cv^  \yi^^  ^VwJa.  are  turned 

toivards   the   pole  become  etvdw^  ^^xvew^^  ^^  ^rnSsb. 
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polar  properties ;  those  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  away 
from  the  north  pole  acquire  north  polar  properties.  An 
attraction  is  set  up  between  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  and 
the  south  polar  side  of  the  induced  magnet,  a  repulsion  of 
weaker  amount  between  ihe  north  pole  and  the  north  polar 
side,  so  that  on  tin;  whole  the  magnetic  body  is  attracted 
to  the  north  pole.  This  may  even  be  the  case  sometimes 
when  the  magnetic  body  is  itself  a  somewhat  weak  magnet, 
with  its  north  pole  turned  to  the  given  north  pole.  These  two 
north  poles  would  naturally  repel  each  other ;  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  given  pole  will  induce  south  polar 
properties  in  the  north  end  of  the  weak  magnet,  and  this 
south  polarity  may  be  greater  than  the  original  north 
polarity  of  the  magnet,  so  that  the  two,  the  given  north  pole 
and  the  north  end  of  the  given  magnet,  may  actually  attract 
each  other. 


^^boi 


69.  Experiments  with  Magneti. 
(a)  To  magnetise  a  Steel  Bar. 


We  shall  suppose  the  magnet  to  be  a  piece  of  steel  bar 
nit  10  cm,  in  length  and  0-5  cm.  in  diameter,  which  has 
been  tempered  to  a  straw  colour.  The  section  of  the  bar 
should  be  either  circular  or  rectangular. 

We  proceed  first  to  shew  how  to  determine  if  the  bar  be 
already  a  magnet.  We  may  employ  either  of  two  methods. 
Take  another  delicately-suspended  magnet— a  well-made 
compass  needle  will  do — but  if  great  delicacy  be  required, 
a  very  small  light  magnet  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre,  A 
small  mirror  is  attached  to  the  magnet,  and  a  beam  of  light, 
which  is  allowed  to  fail  on  it,  is  reflected  on  to  a  screen  ;  the 
motions  of  ihe  magnet  are  indicated  by  those  of  the  spot 
of  light  on  the  screen,  as  in  the  Tiiomson  reflecting  galvano- 
meter. Bring  the  bar  into  the  neigh bouriiood  of  the  B 
pended  magnet,  placing  it  with  its  axis  easl  «n4  "^ 
iis  )ength  directed  towards  the  centre  a{  \ht  maa 
■ance  of  about  2$  cm.  away.     Then,  H  is  sVic 
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magnet,  n'  s'  the  bar,  and  if  n'  be  a  north  end,  s'  a  south 

end,  N  s  will  be  deflected  as  in  fig.  50  (i).    On  reversing 

Fig.  so.  n'  s'  SO  as  to  bring  it  into 

position  (2),  M  s  will  be 
deflected  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  the  action 
>f/ between  the  two  be  too 
small  to  produce  a  visible 
permanent  deflexion  of  the 
magnet  N  s,  yet,  by  con- 
tinually reversing  the  bar 
at  intervals  equal  to  the 
time  of  oscillation  of  the 
needle,  the  eflects  may  be 
magnified,  and  a  swing  of 
considerable  amplitude  given  to  the  latter.  The  swing  can 
be  gradually  destroyed  by  presenting  the  reverse  poles  in  a 
similar  way. 

This  is  a  most  delicate  method  of  detecting  the  mag- 
netism of  a  bar,  and  there  are  few  pieces  of  steel  which  will 
not  shew  some  traces  of  magnetic  action  when  treated  thus. 
The  following  is  the  second  method.    Twist  a  piece  of 
copper  wire  to  form  a  stirrup  (fig.  51)  in  which  the  magnet 
Fig.  51.  can  be  hung,  and  suspend  it  under 

a  bell- jar  by  a  silk  fibre,  which  may 
either  pass  through  a  hole  at  the 
top  of  the  jar  and  be  secured  above, 
or  be  fixed  to  the  jar  with  wax  or 
cement  If  the  magnet  to  be  used 
be  rectangular  in  section,  the  stirrup 
should  be  made  so  that  one  pair  of 
faces  may  be  horizontal,  the  other 
vertical  when  swinging.  For  very 
delicate  experiments  this  fibre  must  be  freed  from  torsion. 
To  do  this  take  a  bar  of  brass,  or  other  non-magnetic 
material^  of  the  same  weight  as  the  magnet,  and  hang  it  in 
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the  stirrup.  The  fibre  will  untwist  or  twist,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  bar  turn  round,  first  in  one  direction  then  in  the 
other.  After  a  time  it  will  come  to  rest  The  fibre  is  then 
hanging  without  torsion.  Now  remove  the  torsion-bar  and 
replace  it  by  the  magnetic  bar  which  is  to  be  experimented 
on,  without  introducing  any  twist  into  the  fibre. 

As  the  stirrup  will  be  frequently  used  again  for  suspend- 
ing the  magnet,  make  a  mark  on  the  latter  so  that  it  can 
always  be  replaced  in  the  same  position  on  the  stirrup. 

If  now  the  bar  is  at  all  magnetised,  it  will,  when  left  to 
swing  freely,  take  up  a  position  of  equilibrium  with  its  north 
end  pointing  to  the  north,  and  when  displaced  from  that 
position,  will  return  to  it  again  after  a  number  of  vibrations 
about  it  This  method  would  be  even  more  delicate  than 
the  last,  except  that  the  torsion  of  the  fibre  might  sometimes 
make  it  appear  that  the  bar  is  magnetised  when  it  is  really 
not  so. 

Having  satisfied  yourself  that  the  bar  is  only  feebly 
magnetised,  proceed  to  magnetise  it  more  strongly. 

This  can  be  done  by  stroking  it  with  another  magnet, 
using  the  method  of  divided  touch,  or  by  the  use  of  an 
electric  current  In 
the  method  of  divided 
touch  the  bar  is  placed 
on  two  magnets  N|Si, 
N2S2,  Fig.  52 ;  two 
other  magnets  are  held 
as  in  the  figure  N3S3  ^ 
and  N4S4.  They  are 
then  drawn  outwards  from  the  centre  slowly  and  regularly, 
from  the  position  shewn  in  the  figure,  in  which  they  are  nearly 
in  contact,  to  the  ends.  The  operation  is  repeated  several 
times,  stroking  always  firom  the  centre  to  the  ends.  Then 
the  bar  to  be  magnetised  is  turned  over  top  to  bottom  and 
again  stroked. 

It  will  be  found  to  be  a  magnet  with  its  north  pole  m 
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over  Si  and  its  south  pole  s  over  n^.  In  all  cases  the  two 
ends  of  the  bar  rest  on  opposite  poles,  and  the  poles  above, 
which  are  used  for  stroking,  are  of  the  same  name  as  those 
below,  on  which  the  bar  rests.  The  two  magnets  used  for 
stroking  should  have  about  the  same  strength. 

If  an  electric  current  be  used,  the  bar  may  be  mag- 
netised either  by  drawing  it  backwards  and  forwards  across 
the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  or  by  placing  it  inside  of 
a  long  coil  of  thick  insulated  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  the 
coils  of  an  electro-magnet,  and  allowing  a  powerful  current 
to  pass  through  the  wire. 

It  will  be  much  more  strongly  magnetised  if  it  be  put 
into  the  coil  when  hot  and  allowed  to  cool  rapidly  with  the 
current  circulating  round  it 

To  deprive  a  steel  bar  entirely  of  its  magnetism  is  a 
difficult  matter.  The  best  plan  is  to  heat  it  to  a  red  heat  and 
allow  it  to  cool  gradually^  with  its  axis  pointing  east  and  west. 
If  it  be  placed  north  and  south,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mag- 
netic action  of  the  earth  is  sufficient  to  re-magnetise  the  bar. 

(^)  To  compare  the  Magnetic  Moment  of  the  same  Magnet 
after  different  Methods  of  Treatment,  or  of  two  different 
Magnets. 

(i)  Suspend  the  magnet  in  its  stirrup  under  the  bell 
jar,  as  in  fig.  51,  and  when  it  is  in  equilibrium  make  a  mark 
on  the  glass  opposite  to  one  end.  Displace  the  magnet 
slightly  from  this  position,  and  count  the  number  of  times 
the  end  crosses  the  mark  in  a  known  interval  of  time,^ 
say  one  minute — a  longer  interval  will  be  better  if  the 
magnet  continue  swinging.  Divide  this  number  by  the 
number  of  seconds  in  the  interval,  60  in  the  case  supposed, 
the  result  is  the  number  of  transits  in  one  second.  Call 
this  ;/.  There  will  be  two  transits  to  each  complete  oscilla- 
tion, for  the  period  of  an  oscillation  is  the  interval  between 
two  consecutive  passages  of  the  needle  through  the  resting 
point  in  the  same  rfi>erfton,aTvA^\U;«v^\V^,\iQ»^Tv^^ 
'  Tht  times  of  crossing  the  maxV  m>is\.  \i^  towxVfA.  o,  \,  2., . . ,  tu 
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and  left  to  right,  have  been  taken;  ^n  is  therefore  the 
number  of  complete  oscillations  in  one  second,  and  the 
periodic  time  is  found  by  dividing  one  second  by  the 
number  of  oscillations  in  one  second.  Hence,  t  being  the 
periodic  time, 

T  =  2/«. 

But  we  have  shewn  (p.  452)  that 
Hence 

M  H  =s  tt'  «*  K 

and 

Now  K  depends  only  on  the  form  and  mass  of  the  mag- 
net, which  are  not  altered  by  magnetisation ;  h  is  the  strength 
of  the  field  in  which  it  hangs,  which  is  also  constant ;  so 
that  if  M],  Ms,  &C.  be  the  magnetic  moments  after  different 
treatments,  »i,  n^y  &c.  the  corresponding  number  of  transits 
per  second, 

M,  =7r^«j'K/H 

M2  =  7r^«2^K/H,  &C. 

Ml  :  Mj  =  «i*  :  n^y  &c 

We  thus  find  the  ratio  of  Mi  to  Mj. 

(2)  We  can  do  this  in  another  way  as  follows  : — 
Take  a  compass  needle,  a  b  (fig.  53)  provided  with  a 
divided  circle,  by  means  of  which  its  direction  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  note  its  position  of  equilibrium.  Place  the  magnet 
at  some  distance  from  the  compass  needle,  with  its  end  point- 
ing towards  the  centre  of  the  needle  and  its  centre  east  or 
west  of  that  of  the  needle.     Instead  of  a  compass  needle  we 
may  use  a  small  magnet  and  mirror,  with  a  beam  of  light 
reflected  on  to  a  scale,  as  already  described  (p.  453).    The 
centre  of  the  magnet  should  be  from  40  to  50  cm.  from 
the  needle.    The  needle  will  be  deflected  ixoTCLV\&v^i\^^^^ 
^0/  equiUhnum.    Let  the  deflection  obseTvcA^Xie  ^x  %  \^nw*^ 
the  wagnet  so  that  its  north  pok  comes  'mxo  >iwfc  v»^^^^ 
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formerly  occupied  by  the  south  pole,  and  via  versd.  The 
needle  will  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction  (fig.  53  [2]). 
Let  the  deflection  be  O^.  If  the  magnet  had  bedn  uniformly 
magnetised  and  exactly  reversed  we  should  find  that  Oi  and 
63  were  the  same.    Let  the  mean  of  the  two  values  be  6  ;  so 


FiG.  53. 
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(2) 


that  0  is  the  deflection  produced  on  a  magnetic  needle  by  a 
bar  magnet  of  moment  m  when  the  line  joining  the  centres 
of  the  two  is  east  and  west,  and  is  in  the  same  straight  line 
as  the  axis  of  the  bar  magnet  But  under  these  circum- 
stances we  have  shewn  (p.  450)  that,  if  r  be  the  distance 
between  their  centres, 

M=^Hf^tan6. 

If  another  magnet  of  moment  m'  be  substituted  for  the 
firstf  and  a  deflection  0'  be  observed,  the  distance  between 
the  centres  being  slWV  r,  ^e  Y\aNfe 
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Hence 

M  :  M'=tan  6  :  tan  d'. 

We  can  thus  compare  the  moments  of  the  same  magnet 
under  different  conditions,  or  of  two  different  magnets. 

(c)  To  compare  the  Strengths  of  different  Magnetic  Fields 
of  approximately  Uniform  Intensity. 

Let  Hj  be  the  strength  of  the  first  field,  let  a  magnet 
swing  in  it,  and  let  the  number  of  transits  per  second  ob- 
served as  in  (^)  be  /(i,  then  we  have,  m  being  the  magnetic 
moment, 

H,=7r'«,*K/M. 

Now  let  the  magnet  swing  in  the  second  field,  strength 
H2,  and  let  n^  be  the  number  of  transits  per  second    Then 

H2=ir2«j*K/M. 

Hence 

Hi  :  H2=«,*  :  n^. 

To  realise  the  conditions  of  this  experiment  surround 
the  magnet  hanging  as  in  {a)  with  a  soft-iron  cylinder  of 
considerable  radius  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the 
magnet.  The  cylinder  should  be  pierced  with  holes,  through 
which  the  magnet  may  be  viewed,  and  the  number  of  transits 
per  second  counted  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  456). 

The  magnetic  field  within  the  iron  cylinder  is  thus  com- 
pared with  that  which  the  earth  produces  when  the  cylinder 
is  removed. 

{d)  To  measure  the  Magnetic  Moment  of  a  Magnet  and 
the  Strength  of  the  Field  in  which  it  hangs. 

For  this  we  have  only  to  combine  the  results  of  the 
observations  in  (^),  and  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  magnet  about  the  axis  of  rotation.    Thus,  Hiex-^  nJcsr. 
magnet  and  let  its  mass  be  m  grammes  \  meassox^  vx^^^^"^ 
with  a  rule,  the  calipers,  or  th^  beam  cornp^^^  ^&  xaac^^^R. 
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most  convenient ;  let  it  be  /  cm.  Determine,  by  means  of 
the  screw  gauge,  its  diameter  if  it  be  a  circular  cylinder,  let 
it  be  c  cm. ;  or  if  it  be  rectangular  in  shape,  the  length  of  that 
side  of  the  rectangle  which  is  horizontal  when  it  is  swinging, 
let  this  be  a  cm.  Then  it  can  be  shewn,  by  the  use  of  the 
integral  calculus,  that  in  the  first  case,  if  the  section  be 
circular, 

VI2     loy 

and  in  the  second,  if  it  be  rectangular, 

7«  +  «2' 


-« C-^)' 


Thus  K  can  be  determined  in  either  case,  supposing  the 
stirrup  to  be  so  light  in  comparison  with  the  magnet  that  its 
effect  may  be  neglected. 

If  K  cannot  be  found  by  direct  measurement,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  methods  of  observation  described  in 

Thus,  K  being  determined,  we  know  all  the  quantities 
involved  in  the  two  equations  of  {p\  with  the  exception  of 
M  and  H. 

The  two  equations  are 

-=^r3tan0; 

H       ^  ' 

and  from  these  we  obtain  by  multiplication, 

M2=i7r2««Kr3tan0; 
whence 

M=7r«r>/(iKr  tan  6), 

and  by  division, 

r^tan^ 
*    Routb*8  Rigid  Dynamics^  chapter  i.    See  also  above,  pi  167. 
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or 

\f^  tan  QJ 

This  is  the  method  actually  employed  in  many  unifilar 
magnetometers,  to  determine  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force,  the  only  difference  consisting  in  the 
very  delicate  arrangements  for  the  accurate  determination  of 
the  quantities  to  be  measured. 

{e)  To  determine  the  Magnetic  Moment  of  a  Magnet  of, any 
shape. 

The  method  just  given  involves  the  measurement  of  r, 
the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  magnet  and  that  of 
the  compass  needle,  and  the  assumption  that  this  distance 
is  great  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  magnets,  so 
that  they  may  be  treated  as  solenoidal.  In  practice  these 
two  conditions  may  not  be  possible.  We  might,  for 
example,  require  to  find  the  magnetic  moment  about  a 
diameter  ot  a  large  steel  sphere  magnetised  in  any  manner. 

Now  the  first  equation  we  have  used,  viz., 

M  H  =  TT*  «2  K, 

is  true  for  any  magnet,  provided  only  that  the  amplitude  of 
the  oscillation  is  small,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  case  in 
point  To  find,  then,  the  value  of  m,  determine  h  as  in  {d)^ 
using  magnets  of  a  suitable  form  and  size.  Suspend  the 
given  magnet  so  that  it  can  oscillate  about  a  suitable  axis, 
and  determine  k  either  by  calculation  from  its  dimensions, 
or  by  observations  as  in  §  23 ;  count  also  n^  the  number 
of  transits  per  second  of  any  fixed  point  on  the  magnet 
across  some  fixed  mark.     The  formula  will  then  give  us  m. 

(/)  To  determine  the  Direction  of  the  EartKs  Horizontal 
Force, 

Consider  a  magnet,  e.g.  a  magnetised  steel  disc,  free  to 
turn  about  a  vertical  axis,  which  can  be  inverted  on  this  axis, 
so  that  on  inversion  the  side  which  NvaaX\\^Xo'^c5^T&&'^^.^'^^ 
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bottom,  and  vice  versd.  Then  we  have  seen  (p.  434)  that  a 
certain  straight  line  in  the  body  will  set  itself  in  a  certain 
direction,  namely,  that  of  the  earth's  horizontal  force.  We 
wish  to  determine  this  direction.  It  may  of  course  be  found 
approximately  by  the  use  of  a  compass  needle.  Find  it  thus 
and  make  two  marks  on  the  magnet  such  that  the  line 
joining  them  is  approximately  in  the  required  direction,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  horizontal     Let  a,  b  (fig.  54)  be  the  two 

Fig.  54. 


marks,  o  the  point  in  the  axis  round  which  the  magnet  turns 
which  is  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  a  b,  and  o  h  the  re- 
quired direction.  Take  the  magnet  off  its  support,  and 
turn  it  over  top  to  bottom  through  180®  ;  replacing  it,  we 
will  suppose,  in  such  a  manner  on  the  support  that  the  point 
o  is  brought  back  into  its  former  position.  When  the 
magnet  again  comes  to  rest,  the  line  in  the  magnet  which 
originally  coincided  with  o  h  will  dearly  do  so  again  ;  the 
effect  of  the  change  might  have  been  attained  by  keeping 
this  hne  fixed  and  turning  the  magnet  about  it  through  180°. 
Hence,  clearly  if  a'  b'  be  the  new  position  of  a  b,  a  b  and 
a'  b'  meet  on  o  h  at  k,  say,  and  are  equally  inclined  to  it 
But  A  B,  a'  b'  being  visible  marks  on  the  material  of  the 
magnet,  the  directions  of  these  two  lines  can  be  identified  : 
the  line  which  bisects  them  is  the  direction  required,  and  is 
thus  readily  determined. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  point  o  should, 
when  the  magnet  is  turned  round,  be  brought  exactly  into 
its  old  position.  The  line  o  h  will  in  any  case  after  the 
reversal  remain  parallel  to  itself,  and  a'  b'  will  represent  not 
the  new  position  of  ab,  but  its  projection  on  the  horizontal 
plane  gab.  The  pVatve  oi  >i}ckfc  itia:e^<t>i\c.TRfeTw^axv  mil  be  a 
vertical  plane  bisecurv^  *i^  2ltv^^\>«x:«^^^^^«^^^^'§^^ 
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through  the  old  and  new  positions  of  any  line  a  b  fixed  in 
the  magnet  The  experiment  then  in  its  simplest  form  may 
be  performed  as  follows  : — 

Fasten  a  sheet  of  white  paper  down  on  to  the  table,  and 
suspend  over  it  a  magnet  of  any  shape  whatever,  hanging 
freely  in  a  stirrup,  as  already  described,  by  a  fibre  which 
has  been  carefully  freed  from  torsion  (p.  454).  The  magnet 
should  be  as  close  down  to  the  paper  as  is  possible. 

Make  two  marks  on  the  magnet,  one  at  each  end,  and 
looking  vertically  down  on  it,  make  two  dots  on  the  paper 
with  a  fine-pointed  pencil,  or  some  other  point,  exactly 
under  the  two  marks ;  join  these  two  dots  by  a  straight  line. 
Reverse  the  magnet  in  its  stirrup,  turning  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  let  it  again  come  to  rest.  Make  two  dots  as 
before  on  the  paper  vertically  below  the  new  positions  of  the 
marks,  and  join  these  two.  The  line  bisecting  the  angle 
between  the  two  lines  thus  drawn  on  the  paper  gives  the 
direction  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  force. 
In  performing  the  experiment  thus,  serious  error  is  intro- 
duced if  the  observer's  eye  be  not  held  vertically  over  the 
magnet  in  each  case.  This  is  best  ensured  by  placing  a 
piece  of  plane  mirror  on  the  table  below  the  magnet,  leaving 
the  part  of  the  paper  which  is  just  below  the  mark  un- 
covered, and  placing  the  eye  at  some  distance  away,  and  in 
such  a  position  that  the  image  of  the  magnet,  formed  by 
reflection  in  the  mirror,  is  exactly  covered  by  the  magnet 
itself;  then  if  the  dot  be  made  on  the  paper  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  appear  to  the  observer  to  be  covered  by  the 
mark  on  the  magnet,  it  is  vertically  below  that  mark. 

If  the  position  of  true  geographical  north  at  the  place 
of  observation  be  known,  we  can  obtain  the  angle  between 
the  true  north  and  the  magnetic  north  from  this  experiment. 
This  angle  is  known  as  the  magnetic  declination. 

The  declinometer,  or  apparatus  used  to  measure  the 
declination,  is  constructed  on  exacl\^  iVve^axcL^^irai^^^^ 
as  those  made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  escperaoKoX^  xMS^fe 
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delicate  means  being  adopted  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  two  marks  on  the  magnet  with  reference  to  some  fixed 
direction.  For  an  account  of  these  more  delicate  methods, 
see  Maxwell's  *  Electricity  and  Magnetism,*  voL  ii.  part  iii. 
chap,  vii.,  and  Chrystal,  *  Ency.  Brit.,*  article  Magnetism. 

{g).  Experiments  on  Two  Magnets,  Comparison  of 
Magnetic  Moments, 

I'he  magnetic  moment  of  a  magnet  is  measured  by  the 
maximum  couple  which  the  magnet  can  experience  when 
placed  on  a  field  of  magnetic  force  of  unit  intensity.  If  we 
have  a  series  of  two  or  more  magnets  rigidly  connected 
together,  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  system  will  be  found 
by  combining  the  moments  of  the  parts  according  to  the 
law  of  the  composition  of  couples — i.e.  according  to  the 
parallelogram  law.  Thus,  if  we  have  two  magnets  care- 
fully magnetised  along  the  axis  of  figure,  whose  moments  are 
;//  and  m\  and  place  them  respectively — 

1.  With  their  axes  parallel  and  their  poles  in  the  same 
direction; 

2.  With  their  axes  parallel  and  their  poles  in  opposite 
directions; 

3.  With  their  axes  at  right  angles  ; 

And  if  Ml,  M.-,  Mjbe  the  magnetic  moments  of  the  three 
combinations,  respectively,  then  we  have 

Mi  =w  -f  m\  Mi=w  ~  m\  M3^=/«^  +  m"^ ; 

.-.   2M32  =  (w-f  W')H  (W  — W')2  =  Mj^  +  Ma^ 

Now  let  the  magnets  be  rigidly  connected  together  in  these 
three  positions  in  turn,  so  that  the  centre  of  one  is  vertically 
below  that  of  the  other,  and  let  the  times  t,,  T2,  T3  of  their 
oscillations  about  a  vertical  axis  be  observed. 

The  magnets  may  most  easily  be  so  fixed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

A  B  (fig.  xxxv)  is  a  small  rectangular  block  suspended  by  a 
fine  silk  fibre  attached  10  aYvooV  ^\.  ^^  c«cto^  of  one  face. 
Two  parallel  V\o\es  ate  >ooied  ^xo>a.'s6ci  owfc^aa  ^\  -^^^^ 
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tical  faces,  and  by  inserting  the  magnets  in  these  they  can 
be  placed  in  the  positions  i  or  2.  A  third  hole  is  bored  at 
right  angles  to  the  former  through  the  other  pair  of  vertical 
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faces,  and  by  inserting  one  of  the  magnets  through  this  the 
two  can  be  put  in  position  3. 

Now  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  the 
vertical  fibre  is  the  same  for  all  three  positions.  Let  this 
moment  be  k,  and  let  H  be  the  strength  of  the  earth's  hori- 
zontal field.     Then  we  have 
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We  thus  find  the  ratio  of  the  magnetic 
moments  without  knowing  the  moments 
of  inertia  of  the  magnets. 

Again,  when  the  magnets  are  in  posi- 
tion 3,  let  n  s,  n'  s'  (fig.  xxxvi)  be  traces 
of  the  axes  of  the  two,  and  let  n  o  s  be 
the  north  and  south  line  marked  on  paper 
below  the  system.  From  p,  any  point  oi\ 
ON,  draw  p Q perpendicxilai to  o  n,  TVien, 
since  the  magnets  are  in  equilibrium,  and  \5cve  toxc«&,  ^aK>3»% 


.  > 
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on  their  poles  are  parallel  to  s  n,  we  have  by  the  parallelo- 
gram law, 

OQ__  w  _T,'  +  1? 

Q  p  ~  m'       Ti*  —  T|** 
This  can  be  verified  by  construction.     Also,  since 

we  have 

T3*         T,^  Tj^ 

This  formula  can  be  verified. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the  construction  and  in  measur- 
ing the  times  of  swing  in  order  to  obtain  accuracy  in  these 

last  two  results. 

Experiments, 

{a)  Determine  if  the  given  bar  of  steel  is  magnetised.  Mag- 
netise it. 

ij))  Compare  the  moment  of  the  given  magnet  after  mag- 
netisation (1)  by  stroking,  (2)  by  the  use  of  an  electro-magnet. 

(r)  Compare  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  within  a 
soft-iron  cylindrical  screen  with  the  normal  strength  of  the 
earth's  field. 

{d)  Determine  the  moment  of  the  given  bar  magnet  and  the 
horizontal  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force. 

(tf)  Determine  the  moment  of  the  given  magnetic  mass  about 
the  given  axis,  using  the  known  value  of  the  earth's  horizontal 
force. 

(/)  Lay  down  on  the  tabic  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

{a)  Eflfect  on  suspended  magnet  only  visible  after  five  or 
six  reversals  of  position,  isochronous  with  the  time  of  swing. 

(*)        Observed  values  of  i»i  Observed  values  of «, 

•098  -144 

•104  -148 

•loi  "140 


Mean      -loi  ^V^mw     -xftA 
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{c)  Values  of  n  within  the  cylinder,  using  the  same  ma^et 
after  the  last  magnetisation. 

•073 
•070 

•068 


Mean       '070 
Strength  of  field  within  :  strength  without  -  (-070)^ :  (•144)'*. 

{d)  Using  the  last  observations  in  (J?) 

«  =  -i44 

K  (calculated  from  dimensions)  =  379-9  gm. (cm.)' 

r  »  40  cm. 

^  =  4°  30^ 
Whence  H  =  -176  C.G.S.  units 

M  ^  442  6  C.G.S.  units. 

(/)  A  sphere  of  radius  2*5  cm.  experimented  with. 

Mass  500  gm. 
K  =  i25ogm.(cm.)^ 
H  =  -i76  C.G.S.  units 
;/  =  '0273 
M  =  526  C.G.S.  unils. 

(/)  Shew  on  a  sheet  of  paper  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  table  and  to  the  direction  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  respectively. 

'{g)  Compare  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  two  given 
magnets,  and  verify  the  result  that  2M3^  =  Mj'  +  Mj*. 

S.  Compirison  of  Gravitationtil  and  Magnetic  Forces. 

The  force  with  which  an  ordinary  bar  magnet  attracts  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  varies  very  rapidly  with  change  in  the 
distance  of  the  iron  from  the  pole  of  the  magnet.  The 
following  experiment  illustrates  this  point. 

A  small  iron  sphere,  about  '5  cm.  in  diameter,  is  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  by  a  long  fine  thready  so  a&lCiV^^ 
few  centimetres  above  a  table.     Rervtial\\  W  V&  ^a.ce^  ^  ^^::a^ 
of  centimetres,  on  which  stands  a  veiXkaX  vwecfi;  s& 
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The  glass  is  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  its  position  on  the 
scale  can  be  easily  determined.  The  reading  at  the  point 
underneath  the  sphere  when  the  thread  hangs  vertically  is 
observed.  Place  the  glass  at  right  angles  to  the  scale,  and  at 
some  few  centimetres  away  from  this  point  On  bringing  a 
magnet  near  on  the  side  of  the  glass  removed  from  the  sphere, 
the  sphere  is  attracted  and  moves  up  against  the  glass. 
Gradually  withdraw  the  magnet,  keeping  it  at  the  same 
level  as  the  sphere,  until  the  sphere  just  leaves  the  glass,  and 
observe  its  position  on  the  scale  when  this  occurs.  It  will  be 

Fig.  xxxviL 

C 


s 


Ji 


CENTIMETRE     SCALE 

found  that  thij;  [)ositioncan  be  determined  with  considerable 

accuracy.     Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  sphere,  /  the  length 

of  the  string.     In  fig.  xxxvii,  let  b  be  the  point  on  the  scale 

vertically  under  c  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  sphere  ; 

let  A  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere  when  just  leaving  the  glass. 

Let  A  L  be  horizontal,  and  equal  to^'  cm.     I^t  s  n  be  the 

/7)agiiet,  and  a  n  =  x  cvu.    TVvvi  ^x^aXaxv^^^  x  ^wd  y  are  given 

by  the  observations  on  lYies«)\e.  \jt\.\\^^Otv^x\i53^^ 

I>onent  at  a  of  the  force  dxxe  vo  vV^xcv;.sffv^^\T.  >^^  ^xxv^xx^xv 
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of  the  scale.  Then  the  sphere  is  in  equilibrium  under  its 
weight,  the  tension  of  the  string,  and  the  force  due  to  the 
magnet. 

Hence  the  component  of  the  tension  in  the  direction 
A  N  is  equal  to  f.  If,  moreover,  the  axis  of  the  magnet 
N  s  is  at  the  same  level  as  a,  the  magnet  exerts  no  vertical 
force  on  the  sphere,  and  the  vertical  component  of  the 
tension  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sphere  ;  but  since  the 
string  is  very  long  (12  feet),  the  vertical  component  of  the 
tension  is  equal  verj'  approximately  to  the  whole  tension, 
and  thus  we  get 

AC  / 

Set  the  glass  plate  so  that  when  the  sphere  is  in  contact 
with  it  its  centre  may  be  at  distances  of  i,  2,  3,  .  .  .  cm. 
respectively  from  b,  and  determine  the  corresponding  values 
of  a:,  X,,  a:2,  .  .  .  Then  plot  a  curve,  taking  the  values  of  x 
a3  abscissae  and  the  corresponding  values  of  y,  71,  )\^  .  .  . 
as  ordinates. 

The  curve  should  be  found  to  take  the  form  given  by 
the  equation  y  x  x^  =  c,  where  c  is  a  constant  for  reasons 
which  are  given  in  the  foot-note.* 

*  If  H  is  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at  A  due  to  the  magnet, 
and  a  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  k  the  magnetic  susceptibility,  and  if 
5  H  represents  the  rate  of  change  of  H  per  centimetre  increase  of  jf,  the 
distance  A  N,  then  it  can  be  shewn  that 

•*      1  +  3'^ 
If  the  force  F  be  due  to  the  action  of  a  long  bar  magnet,  so  long 
that  we  may  without  serious  error  neglect  the  effect  of  the  pole  S  com- 
pared with  that  of  N,  then  we  have  H  -  — ,  and  from  this 

Thus  the  force  F  acting  towards  N  is 

3  I  +  Jw*  9f 
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The  value  of  c  may  be  found  by  taking  the  values  of 
X  and  y  corresponding  to  some  point  p  on  the  curve,  and 
substituting  them   in  the  equation;   then  by  drawing  the 

curve  y  =  ca:*,  and  comparing  it  with  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  or  by  calculating  the  values  oi  y  y.  3^  for  the 
observed  points,  we  may  verify  the  result 

Experiment, — Verify  the  relation  ^^  x  :i-*  =«  c,  in  the  circum- 
stances described  above,  and  compare  the  magnetic  force  upon 
the  iron  sphere  when  its  centre  is  2  cm.  from  the  end  of  the 
bar  magnet  with  the  weight  of  the  sphere. 


T.  Gauss's  Verifioation  of  the  Law  of  Magnetic 

Force. 

We  have  seen  already  (p.  450)  that  if  the  law  of  force 
between  two  magnetic  poles  be  that  of  the  inverse  square, 
and  if  <^  be  the  angle  through  which  a  magnet  is  deflected 
from  the  meridian  by  a  second  magnet  of  moment  m  at  a 
distance  r  in  the  ^  end-on '  position,  then 

2  M 

H  tan  (A  =        -. 

While  if  ^  be  the  deflexion  due  to  the  same  magnet  in  the 
*  broadsidc-on '  position,  then 

H  tan  \//  =  — ... 
r* 

These  results  can  be  verified  by  the  apparatus  referred 
to  in  §  69  (b\  fig.  53. 

Yox  if  we  ()l)scrve  the  values  of  0  and  ^  corresponding 
to  diflerent  values  of  r,  we  can  shew  that 

r*  tan  ^  =  constant  =  2  r^  tan  >//. 

If  we  make  iVvc  moie  ^etveral  assumption  that  the  force 
between  two  po\es    m,  vx    \%  m  m'  \i^  ^  ^^scv  ^^  ^:aacv  ^t\d 

the  value  of  the  n\a«;a^uc\vove^NA^\^^SJov^^^^^^^^^ 
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at  any  point  by  the  same  method  as  we  have  applied  to  the 
simpler  case.     We  shall  find 

M  cos  0 


v= 


R  = 


n  M  cos  ^ 


r^ 


+ 1 


M  sin  d 

T  = • 

while  the  equations  giving  the  ratio  of  m  to  h  become 

«  M  J.I  M 

H  tan  0  =  — —.,  and  h  tan  u^  = — — -. 

Hence  by  observing  9  and  if'  we  can  find  n}  There 
are  various  ways  in  which  we  can  carry  out  the  experiment ; 
one  has  been  already  described.  The  following  is  one 
which  employs  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  method  of 
reading  a  galvanometer  mirror. 

The  deflected  magnet  n  s,  which  should  be  very  small, 
is  attached  to  the  back  of  a  mirror.  This  mirror  is  sus- 
pended by  a  fine  silk  fibre,  the  point  of  suspension  being 
vertically  above  the  point  o  (fig.  xxxviii) ;  p  q  is  a  wooden 
stand,  pivoted  so  as  to  turn  about  a  vertical  axis  through  o, 
and  the  support  carrying  the  mirror  is  attached  to  p  q.  By 
this  means  the  mirror  always  occupies  the  same  position 
relative  to  the  support  carrying  the  fibre,  and  errors  due 
to  the  torsion  of  the  fibre  are  eliminated.  At  p  and  q 
are  two  vertical  pins,   equidistant  from  o,  the  top  of  the 

*  In  the  above  we  have  neglected  terms  depending  on  /*  /  r^,  2  / 
being  the  length  of  the  magnet. 

If  these  are  inchided,  then  it  can  l)e  shewn  that 

H  tan  <t>  =   -  --';  i  +  i ^-^ ^   -  +  ...    ., 

f-^^^i  2.3  r*  J' 

H  tan  4^  =  -  ■  .  <  I  —        -    -  +   ...   > . 


Thus 
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pins  being  at  a  greater  height  above  the  board  than  the 
mirror. 

The  mirror  and  magnet  are  enclosed  in  a  wooden  or 
brass  case,  with  glass  windows  back  and  front,  through 
which  the  pins  can  be  seen  ;  a  mica  vane  is  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  mirror  to  damp  the  oscillations. 

The  whole  is  mounted  on  a  drawing-board,  carrying  a 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a  circle  of  about  20  cm.  radius, 
with  o  as  centre,  is  drawn.  A  horizontal  scale,  a  b,  divided 
to  millimetres,  is  adjusted,  as  described  below,  to  lie  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  fixed  to  the  board. 

On  looking  at  the  mirror  an  image  of  the  pin  p  can  be 

Fig.  xxxvliu 


seen,  and  by  turning  the  board  round  o  carefully  this  image 
can  be  made  to  coincide  with  q.  In  this  case  the  line  pq 
is  normal  to  the  mirror,  and,  therefore,  if  there  are  no  other 
magnets  near,  points  east  and  west.  Draw  the  east  and  west 
line,  E  w,  on  the  paper,  and  through o draw  no  s  perpendicular 
to  it.  Adjust  the  scale  a  b  to  be-perpendicular  to  e  w  ;  the 
scale  then  lies  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  Note  the  point 
w  in  which  the  east  and  west  Hne  cuts  the  scale.  This  is 
most  readily  done  by  holding  a  piece  of  fine  wire  vertically 
in  a  small  clip,  and  movm^  \\.  uxv'cd  \Jcv^  m\^^  \!oa.  t^m\  p^  and 
the  image  of  P  in  ihemuioT  av^^\\TiOTvfc\vo.^\Qt\\.xM6.>^\«. 
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done  by  having  a  pointer  attached  to  the  stand  Q  p,  the 
direction  of  the  pointer  being  that  of  Q  p  produced. 

Now  place  the  disturbing  magnet  with  its  centre  on  the 
circle  at  e  and  its  north  pole  pointing  east,  so  that  it  is  in 
the  *  end-on '  position  ;  the  mirror  will  be  deflected.  Turn 
the  stand  p  q  until  the  line  p  q  is  again  normal  to  the  mirror, 
and  read  the  position  k,  of  the  pointer  on  the  scale. 

Reverse  the  position  of  the  deflecting  magnet  at  e  so  that 
the  south  pole  may  point  east.  The  mirror  will  be  deflected 
to  the  other  side  of  the  meridian,  and  another  position  (k.^) 
found  for  k.  If  we  call  the  deflexions  0i  and  9^,  and  the 
corresponding  distances  measured  on  the  scale  ^,,  r.2,  we 
have 

tan  01  =  — '  :  tan  0«  =  — ?. 
ow  ^         ow 

Thus  the  distances  c^^c^  are  respectively  proportional  to 
tan  0,  and  tan  ^q.  If  the  deflecting  magnet  is  perfectly 
symmetrical,  the  two  distances  will  be  equal.  Now  place 
the  magnet  with  its  centre  at  w,  and  observe  again  ;  let  the 
distances  be  r/,  c^i.  Take  the  mean  of  the  four  r,,  r,,  r,',  r./  ; 
let  it  be  jc.  It  will  correspond  to  a  value  of  tan  ^,  corrected 
for  want  of  symmetry  in  the  deflecting  magnet,  and  for  the 
fact  that  the  deflected  magnet  may  not  be  exactly  at  the 
centre  of  the  circle  n  e  s  w. 

Move  the  deflecting  magnet,  still  with  its  axis  pointing 
east  and  west,  until  its  centre  is  at  s,  and  afterwards  at 
N  (it  is  then  in  the  *  broadside-on '  position),  and  observe 
as  before  the  four  distances,  ^j,  d^^  aT,',  d^  ;  let  the  mean  of 
these  be>'.  Then  y  is  proportional  to  tan  4'>  the  corrected 
deflexion  in  the  *  broadside-on '  position  ;  thus 

f=tan^  =  «  \  x+(l±ii(?HiS)/n. 
y     XdXi^i  L  6  r^  J 

Yrom  this  equation  n  can  be  found.    11  \>\'^e;'«.^TO5N&^^a» 
are  conducted  with  care,  WQ  obtain  n  =  2  Net^  ^p-^xwlvcaa^^ 
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as  the  result.  To  solve  the  equation  for  «,  we  may  first 
omit  the  terms  involving  ^jf^y  which  will  be  small.  We 
thus  get  an  approximate  value  n^.  Then  substitute  this  value 
in  the  small  terms,  and  we  have 

„  =  */x-('ii±i)J-?^5)5l 
y\  6  r*  J 

To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  correcting 
term,  we  may  remember  that  ;/|  is  nearly  2  ;  thus  the  value 
of  the  term  in  l^ir^  is  7/^/2 r^  Suppose  /=  2  cm.,  so  that 
the  magnet  is  4  cm.  long,  and  r=  20cm.,  then  7/^,2^ 
=  7/200  =  1/30  approximately. 

By  making  observations  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
deflecting  magnet  at  different  distances  from  o,  we  can 
verify  the  fact  that  tan  ^  is  inversely  proportional  to  r*. 
These  experiments  were  first  carried  out  by  Gauss.  He 
found  that,  provided  />  were  less  than  ^,  the  results  of 
his  own  observations  were  represented  by  the  formulas 

tan  </>  =  '086870  r-^  —  '002 1 85  r-*, 
tan  -^  =  '043435  r-3-f -002449  r~\ 

which  afford  a  double  verification  of  the  law. 

Expct'iment.  -Verify  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  in 
Gauss  method. 

Enter  the  results  thus  : — 

Value  of  .r  .        ,        .        4*56 

„        J  ...  2-20 

/  =  3.  r  =  20. 

Approximate  value  of  «  =  2*08 
Corrected  value  of //  =  tqq 

U.  Magnetic  Indaetion  due  to  the  Earth. 

A  piece  of  soft  iron  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  becomes 
magnetised  by  inducuoxv.    IC  the  intensity  of  the  field  be 
small,  such  as  that  due  to  v\ve  t;vx>iJcv^^^  xsja^^^v:.  xs^sjKjaaut 
induced  by  it  in  the  \ion  ^\\\  V»  y^^v^^v^k^  vc.  ^^  sy^^> 
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ponent  of  tKfe  intensity  of  the  field  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  bar.  A  bar  of  soft  iron  may  be  thus 
magnetised  by  induction,  and  by  measuring  the  strength  of 
either  pole  of  the  bar  we  may  obtain  a  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  inducing  field. 

Thus,  take  a  rod  of  soft  iron  about  i  metre  long  and 
I  centimetre  in  diameter.  Hold  it  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  hit  it  three  or  four  sharp  blows  with  a  hammer,  or 
allow  one  end  to  fall  vertically  on  to  a  flag-stone  from 
about  25  cm.  three  or  four  times.  The  rod  will  be  magne- 
tised along  its  length,  under  the  action  of  v,  the  vertical 
component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  and  the  strength 
of  each  pole  will  be  proportional  to  v,  and  may  be 
written  \  v.  Since  the  rod  is  very  thin,  the  effect  of  the 
horizontal  force  in  magnetising  it  is  negligible. 

Now  bring  the  rod  carefully,  still  holding  it  vertical, 
until  the  lower  end  (the  north  pole)  is  in  some  definite 
position  with  regard  to  a  compass  needle— e.g.  let  it  be  at 
the  same  level  as  the  needle,  and  10  cm.  to  the  east  of  its 
centre.  Call  the  distance  between  the  two  r,  and  let  <^  be 
the  deflexion  of  the  compass.  Then,  since  the  south  pole 
of  the  bar  is  so  far  off,  the  magnetic  force  at  each  pole  of 
the  compass  needle  is  Xv/r^  and  if  the  compass  needle  is 
small  the  forces  on  the  two  poles  arc  nearly  i)arallel,  so  that 

\y  z=z  r^  M  tan  <^, 

H  being  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  magne- 
tism. 

Now  place  the  bar  with  its  axis  horizontal  and  north 
and  south,  and  magnetise  it  by  striking  it  as  before  ;  the 
strength  of  the  poles  will  in  this  case  be  \  n,  and  if  the  bar 
be  moved  carefully,  being  kept  horizontal,  and  with  its  axis 
north  and  south  all  the  time,  until  the  north  pole  comes 
into  the  same  position  as  before,  and  the  dede^xow.  w'o^ 
observed  m  the  compass  needle  be  >|/,  iVveti 

Ah  =  r*H  tan\j*. 


y 
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Now,  if  /  be  the  magnetic  dip,  • 

V       tan  0 

tan  /  =  -  =  -^:— -T. 

H       tant/' 

Thus  the  dip  can  be  found  from  observations  of  ^  and  ^. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  result  the  experiment  must  be 
repeated,  care  being  taken  to  strike  the  bar  sufficiently  in 
each  position  to  ensure  its  receiving  the  maximum  amount 
of  magnetisation  which  the  horizontal  and  vcrtic^al  forces, 
respectively,  are  capable  of  inducing. 

Experiment — Detemiine  the  dip*  by  observations  on  the 
magnetism  induced  in  a  rod  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  com- 
ponents of  the  earth^s  magnetic  field. 

70.  Exploration  of  the  Magnetic  Field  dae  to  a  given 

Magnetic  Distribution. 

Place  a  bar  magnet  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  on  a  table. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  magnet  there  will  be  a  field 
of  magnetic  force  due  to  the  joint  action  of  the  earth  and 
the  bar  magnet,  and  if  a  small  compass  needle  be  placed 
with  its  centre  at  any  point  of  the  field,  the  direction  of 
the  needle,  when  in  equihbrium,  will  indicate,  very  approxi- 
mately indeed,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  magnetic  force 
which  passes  through  its  centre.  Draw  a  line  on  the  paper 
round  the  bar  magnet  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3  cm.  from  it, 
and  mark  off  points  along  this  line  at  intervals  of  2  cm. 
Take  a  small  compass  needle  and  lay  it  so  that  its  centre 
is  above  the  first  of  the  points  so  marked ;  it  will  then  set 
itself  in  the  direction  tangential  to  the  line  of  force  which 
passes  through  the  point.  Make  marks  on  the  paper 
exactly   opposite   to   the  points  at  which  the  ends  of  the 

'  The  student  should  notice  that  this  experiment  merely  illustrates 
iht  proportionality  belvieeii  V\v«i  smaW  xcai^^v^xs^  fotces  and  the 
corresponding  magnelisaVKotv.    W  \s  x^^N.  ^  %^'MAw^\s^'ei5cw^^\^'«^». 

mining  the  dip. 
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Fig.  55. 
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compass  rest,  and  as  close  to  them  as  possible.  Let  a  b 
(fig.  55)  be  the  ends  of  the  compass.  Move  the  compass  on 
in  the  direction  in  which 
it  points,  and  place  it  so 
that  the  end  a  comes  ex- 
actly opposite  the  mark 
against  the  old  position  of 
D,  while  the  end  b  moves 
on  to  position  c,  so  that 
D  c  is  the  new  position  of 

the  compass.  Make  a  mark  opposite  the  point  c  in  its  new 
position.  Again  move  the  compass  on  until  the  end  at  b 
comes  into  the  position  c,  and  so  on.  A  series  of  points 
will  thus  be  drawn  on  the  paper,  and  a  line  which  joins 
them  all  will  very  nearly  coincide  with  a  line  of  force  due  to 
the  given  distribution.  The  line  of  force  can  thus  be  traced 
until  it  either  cuts  the  line  drawn  round  the  magnet  or  goes 
off  the  paper.  Repeat  the  operations,  starting  from  the 
second  of  the  points  on  the  line  drawn  round  the  bar 
magnet,  and  then  from  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  lines 
of  force  for  all  the  points  are  drawn,  thus  giving  a  com- 
plete map  of  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the 
combination. ' 

It  is  convenient  to  have  the  compass  needle  mounted, 
as  is  often  done  for  trinkets,  between  two  pieces  of  glass. 
The  dots  on  the  paper  can  then  be  seen  through  the  glass, 
and  the  compass  set  so  that  the  end  of  the  needle  may  be 
accurately  over  the  dot.     If,  further,  the  compass  have  a 

'  However  the  bar  magnet  be  placed,  there  will  generally  be  found 
two  points  in  the  field  at  which  the  resultant  force  is  zero.     These 
points  can  be  very  accurately  identified  by  carefully  drawing  the  lines 
of  force  in  their  neighbourhood.     When  they  have  been  determined 
their  distances  from  the  poles  of  the  bar  magnet  can  be  measured  by  a 
scale ;  the  angles  between  the  lines  joining  one  of  the  points  of  zero 
force  with  the  poles  can  be  determined,  and  from  these  ob»itN^V\cycvs  <qccv 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  strength  of  eiihcT  ipoVe  oV  W^  >3ssa  vcvc^vi'^ 
in  terms  of  the  strength  of  the  earth's  field.    TV\c  vo^^V^^Q"^  ^^  VN\«.  V^^^ 
arc  very  well  indioLted  by  the  convergence  of  Vhe  \uve%  0I  loxc^. 
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I  ion- magnetic  arm  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  needle,  then 
the  direction  of  this  arm  gives  the  direction  of  the  equi- 
potcntial  surface  at  the  point,  and  by  making  dots  under 


the  ends  of  this  arm,  and  working  with  it  in  the  same  way 

as  with  the  needle  itself,  we  can    draw  the  equipotential 

surfaces.    Fig.  xxxix  is  a  set  of  such  lines  drawn  in  this  way. 

Experiment. — Draw  a  map  of  the  directions  of  the  lines  of 

force  d  lie  to  the  combVncA  attow  ol  ftie  «a.rCtv  w 

luatfiiet. 
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V.  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron. 

The  magnetic  force  at  a  point  has  been  defined  as  the 
force  on  a  unit  pole  placed  at  that  point.  Now  if  the  point 
he  in  the  middle  of  a  magnet,  such  as  a  mass  of  iron  or 
steel  in  a  magnetic  field,  we  must  suppose  a  small  cavity 
removed  in  order  to  place  the  unit  pole  there.  We  can 
shew  that  the  force  on  the  pole  dejjends  on  the  shape  of  the 
cavity  (see  Ewing,  *  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron  and  other 
Metals,'  pp.  1-22),  for  the  magnetic  forces  induce  on  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  magnetism,  which  acts  on  the  pole,  and  the 
effect  of  the  magnetism  so  induced  dejjends  on  the  shape  of 
the  cavity.  The  iron  or  steel  is  magnetised  by  the  external 
field.  Let  us  suppose  the  cavity  takes  the  form  of  a  long 
narrow  cylinder,  with  its  length  along  the  lines  of  magnetisa- 
tion. Then  the  force  on  the  pole  is  defined  as  the  magnetic 
force  inside  the  cavity  ;  we  denote  it  by  H.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cavity  is  a  very  narrow  crevasse  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  magnetisation,  then  the  force  on 
unit  pole  in  such  a  cavity  defines  the  magnetic  induction  ; 
we  denote  it  by  B.  The  ratio  of  B  to  H  is  generally 
denoted  by  //,  and  is  called  the  permeability.  The  per- 
meability is  not  a  constant,  but  dejjends  on  the  value  of 
H  and  on  the  past  history  of  the  iron.  When  the  iron 
is  subject  to  magnetic  force  each  small  element  of  volume 
V  becomes  a  magnet ;  let  us  denote  the  moment  of  that 
element  by  I  i\  so  that  I  is  the  magnetic  moment  per  unit 
volume  of  the  iron.  I  is  called  the  intensity  of  magnetisation. 
The  ratio  of  I  to  H  is  the  susceptibility,  and  is  denoted  by 
k-.  The  susceptibility,  like  the  permeability,  is  not  constant, 
but  dei>ends  on  H  and  on  the  past  history  of  the  iron. 

Now  we  may  shew  ^  that 

B=H-f-4ir  I 

=(i+4Tic)H 
=/Li  H  by  definition  \ 
/.  /i=i+47rK. 
'  See  Ewing,  /oc.  cil. 
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The  induced  magnetisation  produces  magnetic  force 
inside  the  magnetised  body,  which  acts  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  magnetising  force.  The  amount  of  this 
induced  force  depends  on  the  shape  and  material  of  the 
magnetised  body.  Thus  if  a  long  rod  be  magnetised  by  a 
force  Ho,  one  end  becomes  a  north  pole,  the  other  a  south 
l)ole,  and  within  the  rod  wc  have,  in  addition  to  the  force 
Ho,  the  opposing  force  due  to  the  ends.  In  any  calculation, 
then,  the  effect  of  this  must  be  allowed  for ;  but  if  we  make 
the  length  of  the  rod  very  long  compared  with  its  diameter 
(say  400  times  the  diameter),  the  effect  of  the  ends  is 
negligible  except  near  the  ends,  and  we  may  treat  the 
problem  as  though  the  magnetic  force  in  the  rod  were  the 
impressed  force  Hq. 

Now  if  a  current  be  allowed  to  circulate  in  a  long  coil  of 
insulated  wire  wound  into  the  form  of  a  close  straight  helix, 
the  lines  of  force  inside  the  helix,  except  near  its  ends,  are 
straight  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  helix  (see  Searle,* 
^Determination  of  Currents  in  Absolute  Measure'),  and  it 
can  be  shewn  that  if  y  be  the  current  in  absolute  electro- 
magnetic measure,  and  n  the  number  of  turns  per  unit 
length  of  the  helix,  then  inside  the  helix  Ho=4  t«  y.* 

If  then  a  thin  rod  of  soft  iron  be  placed  inside  the  helix, 
we  can  subject  it  to  a  known  magnetising  force,  and  examine 
in  the  following  way  the  effects. 

Place  the  helix  horizontally,  with  its  axis  east  and  west, 
in  such  a  position  that  the  axis  produced  passes  through 
the  centre  of  a  magnetometer  needle.  A  small  mirror,  with 
a  magnet  at  its  back,  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre,  and  a 
lamp  and  scale  are  arranged  in  the  usual  manner.  The  coil 
may  conveniently  be  about  50  cm.  in  length  and  i  cm.  in 
diameter,  wound  with  two  or  more  layers  of  insulated  wire. 

The  ends  of  the  wires  are  connected  through  a  tangent 

'  Mr.  Searle's  papers  s^VVv:?LX^*vci\X\<i  Electrician  Cur  189 1,  and  arc 
being  republished  w\  booV.  toim. 
•  See  Ewing,  lot,  cii. 
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galvanometer  g  (fig.  xl),  or  a  direct-reading  ammeter  and  an 
adjustable  resistance  r,  to  a  battery  and  a  reversing  key  k. 
On  passing  a  current  through  the  coil  c  the  magneto- 
meter is  affected  by  the  direct  action  of  the  coil.  This 
action  may  be  compensated  by  a  permanent  magnet.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  pass  the  same  current  through  a 
second  coil  c'  of  larger  area  with  a  few  turns  of  wire,  placed 

Fig.  xl. 


near  the  magnetometer,  this  coil  can  be  adjusted  so  that 
its  effect  on  the  magnetometer  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  main  coil.  Make  this  adjustment  for  the  largest  current 
which  is  to  be  used,  and  secure  the  coil  c'  in  position  with 
a  clamp.  Then  the  currents  in  the  coils  will  not  affect  the 
magnetometer,  and  any  action  which  takes  place  is  due  to 
the  magnetism  induced  in  the  soft  iron  rod  when  it  is  put 
in.  The  leading-wires  should  be  kept  close  together  and 
not  moved. 


(i)  To  find  the  Magnetic  Moment  of  a  Soft  Iron  Rod. 

The  rod  may  be  40  cm.  long  by  'i  cm,  thick.  See,  in 
the  usual  way,  that  the  rod  is  free  from  permanent  magnetism. 
If  not,  heat  it  to  a  red  heat  and  allow  it  to  cool  in  an  east 
and  west  position. 

Insert  \t  in  tbe  helix,  and  let  its  cexvtt^  \ifc  t  cbx. 
y  distant  from  the  magnetometer  •,  let  the  Xexv^  ^  ^^  ''^ 


^-.-» 
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be  2  /  cm.,  and  let  m  be  the  induced  magnetic  moment, 
;;/  the  strength  of  either  pole,  assuming  the  magnetisation 
uniform.  The  rod  should  be  distinctly  shorter  than  the 
helix.  Then  the  magnetic  force  in  the  direction  of  its  axis 
at  distance  r  from  its  centre  is 


and  this  is  equal  to 


or  to 


m     _     w 
^mrl 


2Mr 

If  0  be  the  deflexion  of  the  magnetometer,  then  this 
magnetic  force  is  equal  to  h  tan  0.     Thus  we  have 


M  =  H  tan  ^ 


2  r 


In  making  the  observations  it  is  desirable  to  tap  the 
rod  lightly  when  in  position  ;  this  helps  the  magnetisation. 

The  value  of  m  should  be  measured  for  different  rods. 
By  taking  rods  of  the  same  thickness,  but  of  different 
lengihs,  we  can  examine  the  effect  of  the  ends  ;  if  this  effect 
be  inappreciable  the  values  found  for  m  will  be  proportional 
to  the  respective  lengths.  In  order  to  secure  this  the  ratio 
diameter  to  length  should  not  be  greater  than  i  /400. 

(2)  To  fin  J  f/ie  Magnetic  Susceptibility. 

Take  a  rod  in  which  the  effect  of  the  ends  is  known  to 
be  small,  and  measure  its  magnetic  moment  m.  Let  2  /  be 
its  length,  and  a  the  radius  of  a  section  which  we  suppose 
is  circular ;  then  its  volume  is  2ir/a^  and  if  I  is  the  in- 
tensity of  magnetisation,  |  is  the  magnetic  moment  per  unit 
volume. 


•  • 


2  7r/a* 
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Thus  I  can  be  found    Since  we  may  neglect  the  ends  of 
the  rod,  the  magnetic  force  inside  it  is 

H  =  4  x  «  y, 

and  r,  the  susceptibility,  is  the  ratio  of  I  to  Ht 

M 


K  = 


__  H  tan  0  (/^—  l^f 
\6  Tf'^  a^  r  i  n  y 

Let  G  be  the  galvanometer  constant  of  the  galvanometer 
used  lo  measure  the  current  (see  p.  503),  and  6  the  de- 
flexion of  the  magnet ;  then 

•y=  -  tan  Q  : 

G 


.    ,«Gtan^     (f^-/2)« 


tan0  i6ir'^a^rln 

The  same  observations  give  us  //,  the  permeability,  for 
^  =  I  +  4  TT  jc.     Now  break  the  battery  circuit.     The  rod 


Fig.  xli. 


MAGNETIC    FORCC 


will  remain  magnetised,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  before,  ^ 
the  amount  of  residual  magnetisation  depending  largely  on 
the  method  adopted  for  breaking  the  current    Mfia>&>iT&  >^^ 

^-  -     - 


i»-  X      -   1- 


/•^ 
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residual  moment  m  in  the  same  way,  and  calculate  the  residual 
susceptibility,  viz.  by  the  ratio  of  the  residual  magnetisa- 
tion to  the  maximum  magnetising  force.  Now  free  the  rod 
from  magnetisation,  and  repeat  the  experiment,  usir^  a  dif- 
ferent magnetising  current.  Plot  the  results  on  a  curve, 
taking  the  values  of  the  magnetising  force  H  as  abscissae 
and  the  corresponding  magnetisations  as  ordinates.  The 
curves  will  have  the  form  shewn  in  fig.  xli. 

(3)  Magtietic  Cycles,   Hysteresis, 

The  behaviour  of  iron  in  a  magnetic  field  can  be  more 
completely  investigated  if  the  magnetic  force  be  carried 
through  a  complete  cycle  of  changes  in  the  following 
manner. 

Include  in  the  battery  circuit  a  variable  resistance. 
This  may  consist  either  of  an  adjustable  wire  rheostat,  or, 
better,  of  a  lifiuid  resistance,  such  as  copper  sulphate.  This 
may  be  contained  in  a  rectangular  trough.  A  fixed  copper 
plate  dips  into  one  end  of  the  trough,  while  a  second 
movable  plate  can  be  inserted  in  any  other  position.  The 
trough,  which  is  shown  at  R,  fig.  xl,  is  tilted,  so  that  the 
depth  of  the  liquid  is  much  greater  near  the  fixed  plate 
than  at  the  other  end,  where  it  only  just  covers  the  base. 
If  the  movable  plate  be  inserted  at  this  end,  a  very  large 
resistance  is  in  circuit ;  as  the  plate  is  moved  towards  the 
other  end  the  resistance  decreases.  The  battery  circuit 
should  also  contain  a  reversing  key. 

We  wish  to  investigate  the  magnetisation  of  the  rod  as 
the  magnetising  force  gradually  increases  from  zero  up  to  a 
maximum,  and  then  decreases  again  through  zero  to  an 
equal  negative  maximum,  from  which  it  is  again  increased 
through  zero  up  to  the  same  positive  maximum  as  before. 

The  adjustments  are  made  as  already  described,  the 
movable  plate  being  placed  so  that  the  resistance  in  circuit 
at  starting  is  very  great,  and  the  current  made.  A  series  of 
simultaneous  readings  of  the  galvanometer  and  magneto- 
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meter  are  then  taken,  the  resistance  being  gradually  de- 
creased. When  the  current  has  reached  its  maximum  value 
the  resistance  is  again  gradually  increased  and  the  current 
reduced  to  zero  ;  if  the  results  be  plotted  it  will  be  found 
that  the  descending  curve  is  much  less  steep  than  the 
ascending,  and  when  the  current  is  zero  there  vill  be  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  residual  magnetism  left.     The  battery 


commutator  is  then  reversed,  and  the  resistance  again 
diminished  until  the  current  reaches  a  maximum  negative 
value.  It  will  be  found  that  during  this  process  the  mag- 
netisation does  not  at  first  alter  much,  but  that  after  the 
^  current  has  attained  a  not  very  large  negative  value  there  is 
a  sudden  large  change  in  the  magnetisation  ftoia  a  con- 
siderable positive  amount  to  an  equally  large  negative  value. 
After  this,  as  the  current  increases  the  ma^et.\?ia!iM3tv\-cv- 
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creases,  but  more  gradually.  ^Vhen  the  current  has  reached 
its  maximum  negative  value  it  is  again  decreased  by  in- 
creasing the  resistance,  and  afterwards,  passing  through  zero, 
reversed  and  increased  again  up  to  the  same  positive 
maximum  as  before. 

If  the  magnetisation  curve  for  this  process  be  drawn,  it 
will  be  a  closed  curve,^  resembling  in  form  that  given  in 
figure  xlii. 

Again,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  area  measured  on  t 
proper  screen  of  the  closed  cycle  is  the  total  eneigy  ft- 
quired  to  carry  unit  volume  of  the  iron  through  the  mag- 
netic changes.    This  energy  is  dissipated  as  heat 

Moreover,  Prof.  Ewing  has  shewn  that  whenever  iron  ii 
taken  through  any  cyclic  process  of  magnetising  foroe^  die 
magnetisation  changes,  but  in  such  a  way  as  always  to  li^g 
behind  the  magnetising  force  ;  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
existing  state  of  magnetisation  to  persist  To  this  tendenqr 
he  has  given  the  name  hysteresis,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  this  hysteresis  that  energy  is  required  to  produce  a  cycle 
of  magnetic  changes. 

Experiments, 

(i)  Dctcnnine  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  given  pieces 
of  soft  iron  under  a  j,nven  magnetic  force. 

(2)  Find  the  siisrci)tibiiity  and  permeability  of  soft  iron  for 
various  values  of  the  magnetising  force,  and  determine  also 
the  residual  mapietisation  when  the  force  is  suddenly  re- 
moved. 

(3)  Draw  the  liystercsis  curve  for  the  given  specimen  of  soft 
iron,  and  caU  ulate  the  energy  dissipated  as  heat  in  carrying  it 
round  a  complete  cycle. 

Pinter  in  parallel  columns  the  values  of  H,  I,  ir,  B,  ^  and 
draw  the  cur\'e. 

'  For  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  this  curve,  and  the  variBtions 
in  its  form  for  various  specimens  of  iron,  see  Ewiag,  Hftigtuiic  IH' 
duct  ion  in  Iron^  &c,  cVa.^^.  vn.  ^tA^.^^v^mtthich  much  of  the  above 
is  taken. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ELECTRICITY — DEFINITIONS  AND   EXPLANATIONS  OF 

ELECTRICAL  TERMS. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  explained  various  terms  relating 
to  magnetism.  Just  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet 
we  have  a  field  of  magnetic  force,  so,  too,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  electrified  body  there  is  a  field  of  electric  force. 
We  proceed  to  consider  certain  facts,  and  to  explain  some 
of  the  terms  connected  with  the  theory  of  electricity,  a  clear 
comprehension  of  which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  rightly  the  experiments  which  follow. 

Most  bodies  can  by  friction,  chemical  action,  or  by 
various  other  means,  be  made  to  exert  forces  on  other  bodies 
which  have  been  similarly  treated.  The  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion are  classed  together  as  electrical^  and  the  bodies  are  said 
to  have  been  electrified.  By  experiments  with  Faraday's  ice- 
pail  among  others  {vide  Maxwell's  *  Elementary  Electricity,' 
p.  16,  &C.),  it  has  been  shewn  that  these  effects  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  the  bodies  to  be  charged  with 
certain  quantities  of  one  of  two  opposite  kinds  of  electricity^ 
called  respectively  positive  and  negative,  and  such  that  equal 
quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  completely 
annihilate  each  other. 

An  electrified  body  exerts  force  on  other  electrified 
bodies  in  its  neighbourhood — in  other  words,  produces  a 
field  of  electrical  force— and  the  force  at  any  point  depends 
on  the  position  of  the  point,  on  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  electrified  body,  and  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  on 
the  body.  By  doubling  the  charge  we  can  double  the  force. 
We  are  thus  led  to  look  upon  electricity  as  a  quantity  which 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  a  unit  of  its  own  kind,  and  we 
may  speak  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  a  body^  in.  60\fii&. 
what  the  same  way  as  we  use  the  teitacjOkaLtv\A\.^  oi  Tssa^^^Josock. 
for  the  strcDgtb  of  sl  magnetic  poVe,    TV^  xoa.^^^^^^^'^^ 
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produced  by  a  magnetic  pole  are  due  to  a  quantity  of  mag- 
netism concentrated  at  the  pole.  The  electrical  forces 
produced  by  an  electrified  body  are  due  to  a  quantity  of 
electricity  distributed  over  the  body.  By  supposing  the  body 
to  become  very  small  while  the  quantity  of  electricity  on 
it  still  remains  finite,  we  may  form  the  idea  of  an  electrified 
point  or  a  point  charged  with  a  given  quantity  of  electricity. 

With  regard  to  the  transmission  of  electrical  properties 
bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  called  respectively 
conductors  and  non-conductors.  To  the  latter  the  name 
'  dielectric '  is  also  applied. 

Definitions  of  Conductors  and  Non-conductors. — 
If  a  quantity  of  electricity  be  communicated  to  a  conductor 
or  conducting  body  at  one  point,  it  distributes  itself  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws  over  the  body  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  communicated  to  a  non-conductor,  it  remains  concentrated 
at  the  point  where  it  was  first  placed.  Quantities  of  electri- 
city pass  freely  through  the  substance  of  a  conductor  ;  they 
cannot  do  so  through  a  non-conductor. 

Quantities  of  electricity  are  of  two  kinds,  having  opposite 
properties,  and  are  called  positive  and  negative  respectively. 
Two  bodies  each  charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity 
repel  each  other  ;  two  bodies  charged  with  opposite  kinds 
attract  each  other.  To  move  an  electrified  body  in  the  field  of 
force  due  to  an  electrified  system,  against  the  forces  of  the  sys- 
tem requires  work  to  be  done,  depending  partly  on  the  forces 
of  the  system  and  partly  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  the 
body  moved. — We  shall  see  shortly  how  best  to  define  the 
unit  in  terms  of  which  to  measure  that  quantity. — Moreover, 
owing  to  the  action  between  the  electrified  body  and  the 
rest  of  the  system,  alterations  will  generally  be  produced  in 
the  forces  in  consequence  of  the  motion. 

Definition  of  Resultant  Electrical  Force. — ^The 
resultant  electrical  force  at  a  point  is  the  force  which  would 
be  exerted  on  a  very  siivaW  Vio^-^  OcvM^^t^^^j^xLxixQjiasxti^ 
of  positive  electricity  pVaced  ^x  \Jcv«:  v^v^^^^^5k«w'^^>^^^ 
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thai  the  presence  of  the  body  does  not  disturb  the  electrifi^ 
cation  of  the  rest  of  the  system. 

Hence  if  r  be  the  resultant  electrical  force  at  a  point, 
and  e  the  number  of  units  of  electricity  at  that  point,  the 
force  acting  on  the  body  thus  charged  is  r  e. 

If  the  body  so  charged  be  moved  by  the  forces  acting  on 
it,  work  is  done. 

Definition  of  Electromotive  Force. — The  work 
done  in  moving  a  unit  quantity  of  positive  electricity  from 
one  point  to  another  is  called  the  electromotive  force 
between  those  points. 

Hence,  if  the  electromotive  force  (denoted  by  the 
symbols  E.M.F.),  between  two  points  be  e,  the  work  done  in 
moving  a  quantity  e  of  positive  electricity  from  the  one 
point  to  the  other  is  e  e.  Electromotive  force  is  sometimes 
defined  as  the  force  which  tends  to  move  electricity ;  the 
definition  is  misleading.  The  name  itself  is  perhaps  ambi- 
guous, for  the  electromotive  force  between  two  points  is  not 
force,  but  work  done  in  moving  a  unit  of  positive  electricity ; 
it,  therefore,  has  the  dimensions  of  work  divided  by  electrical 
quantity  (see  p.  20).  The  term  electromotive  force  at  a 
pointy  however,  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  the  re- 
sultant electrical  force.    We  shall  avoid  the  term. 

Suppose  that  a  single  body  charged  with  positive 
electricity  is  being  considered,  then  it  is  found  that  the 
force  which  this  body  exerts  on  any  electrified  body  de- 
creases very  rapidly  as  the  distance  between  the  two  bodies 
is  increased,  becoming  practically  insensible  when  the 
distance  is  considerable.  We  may  define  as  the  field  of 
action  of  an  electrified  system  of  bodies  that  portion  of 
space  throughout  which  the  electrical  force  which  arises 
from  the  action  of  those  bodies  has  a  sensible  value.  If  a 
quantity  of  positive  electricity  be  moved  from  any  point  of 
the  field  to  its  boundary  by  the  action  of  thft  ^\ftK.\f\KA 
forces^  worJc  is  done. 

Definition  of  Electrical  Pcyir-KXlKU-— T>Rfe€^^'*^^'^ 
potential  at  a  point  is  the  work  which  wouXA'to^  AoxveV-j  ^ 
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electrical  forces  of  the  system  in  moving  a  unit  quatitity 
of  positive  electricity  from  the  point  to  the  boundary  of 
the  field,  supposing  this  could  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
electrification  of  the  rest  of  the  bodies  in  the  field. 

We.  may  put  this  in  other  words,  and  say  that  the 
electrical  potential  at  a  point  is  the  E.M.F.  between  th«t 
point  and  the  boundary  of  the  field. 

It  is  clear  from  this  definition  that  the  potential  at  all 
points  of  the  boundary  is  zero. 

The  work  done  by  the  forces  of  the  system,  in  moving  a 
quantity  e  of  positive  electricity  from  a  point  at  potential  v 
to  the  boundary,  is  clearly  v  ^,  and  the  work  done  in  moving 
the  same  quantity  from  a  point  at  potential  Vi  to  one  at 
potential  Vj  is  ^(v,— Vj). 

Hence,  it  is  clear  that  the  E.M.F.  between  two  points  is 
the  difTcrence  of  the  potentials  of  the  points. 

We  are  thus  led  to  look  upon  the  electric  field  as 
divided  up  by  a  scries  of  surfaces,  over  each  of  which  the 
potential  is  constant  The  work  done  in  moving  a  unit  of 
positive  electricity  from  any  point  on  one  of  these  to  any 
[)oint  on  another  is  the  same. 

When  two  j)oints  are  at  dilTercnt  potentials  there  is  a 
tendency  for  positive  electricity  to  flow  from  the  point  at 
the  higher  to  that  at  the  lower  potential.  If  the  two  points 
be  connected  by  a  conductor,  such  a  flow  will  take  place, 
and  unless  a  diflerencc  of  j)otential  is  maintained  between 
the  two  points  by  some  external  means,  the  potential  will 
become  e(.iual  over  the  conductor ;  for  if  one  part  of  the 
conductor  be  at  a  higher  j^otential  than  another,  positive 
electricity  immediately  flows  from  that  part  to  the  other, 
decreasing  the  potential  of  the  one  and  increasing  that  of 
the  other  until  the  two  become  equalised. 

Now^  the  earth  is  a  conductor,  and  all  points,  not  too 
far  apart,*  which  are  in  metallic  connection  with  the  earth 
are  at  the  san\e  polentA^V, 

«  If  the  points  are  tat  apaiV,  cV^cXxc-xsw^^^^ec.^  ^«Ns.  w.  'Sps^^.w^ 
r>y  the  action  of  IcttcslmV  TCva?:cveN.\sm. 
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It  is  found  convenient  in  practice  to  consider  this, 
tlie  potential  of  the  earth,  as  the  zero  of  potential ;  so  that 
on  this  assumption  we  should  define  the  potential  at  a 
point  as  the  work  done  in  moving  a  unit  of  positive  elec- 
tricity from  that  point  to  the  earth.  If  the  work  done  in 
moving  a  unit  of  positive'  electricity  from  the  earth  to  the 
boundary  of  the  field  be  zero,  the  two  definitions  are 
identical ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  potential  at  any  point 
measured  in  accordance  with  this  second  definition  will 
be  less  than  its  value  measured  in  accordance  with  the  first 
definition  by  the  work  done  in  moving  the  unit  of  positive 
electricity  from  the  earth  to  the  boundary  of  the  field;  but 
since  electrical  phenomena  depend  on  difference  of  potential, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  what  point  of  reference  we  assume 
as  the  zero  of  potential,  provided  that  we  do  not  change  it 
during  the  measurements.  In  either  case  the  E. M.  F.  between 
two  points  will  be  the  difference  of  their  potentials.  Potential 
corresponds  very  closely  to  level  or  pressure  in  hydrostatics. 
The  measure  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  a  dock  will  depend 
on  the  point  from  which  we  measure  it,  eg.  high  water- 
mark, or  the  level  of  the  dock-sill  below  high  water-mark; 
but  the  flow  of  water  from  the  dock  if  the  gates  be  opened 
will  depend  not  on  the  actual  level,  but  on  the  difference 
between  the  levels  within  and  without  the  dock,  and  this 
will  be  the  same  from  whatever  zero  we  measure  the  levels. 

Various  methods  have  been  discovered  for  maintaining  a 
difference  of  potential  between  two  points  connected  by  a 
conductor,  and  thus  producing  between  those  points  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  electricity  ;  the  most  usual  are  voltaic  or 
galvanic  batteries. 

For  the  present,  then,  let  us  suppose  that  two  points 
A  and  B  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  a  and  b 
being  points  on  a  conductor,  and  let  us  further  suppose  thai 
the  pole  of  the  battery  connected  with  k  \&  ^\.  ^.Xivigwet 
potential  than  that  connected  with  B.    T\\^  ^c^^  cowci^cXfc^ 
with  A  Is  said  to  be  the  positive  po\e.  A.  coti\Atcvvo>a&  XTixss^^ 
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of  positive  electricity  will  take  place  along  the  conductor 

from  A  to  R     Such  a  transfer  constitutes  an  electric  current 

Let  p  Q  {S^g,  56)  be  any  cross-section  of  the  conductor 

between  the  points  a  and  B,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  Then 

it  is  found  that  during  the 

same  interval  the  quantity 

of  electricity    which    in    a 

given  time  (say  one  second) 

flows  across  the  section  p  Q 

is  the  same  for  cUl  positions 

ofvQy  provided  only  thai  A 

and  B  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  section.    Thus,  if  in  the  figure 

p'q'  be  a  second  section,  then  at  each  instant  the  same 

quantity  of  electricity  crosses  p  q  and  p'  q'  per  second. 

The  laws  of  the  flow  of  electricity  in  conductors  re- 
semble in  this  respect  those  which  regulate  the  flow  of  an 
incompressible  fluid,  such  as  water,  in  a  tube  ;  thus,  if  the 
conductor  were  a  tube  with  openings  at  a  and  b,  and  if 
water  were  being  poured  in  at  a  and  flowing  out  at  b,  the 
tube  being  kept  quite  full,  then  the  quantity  of  water  which 
at  any  time  flows  in  one  second  across  any  section  of  the 
tube,  such  as  p  q,  is  the  same  for  all  positions  of  p  q,  and  as 
in  the  case  of  the  water  the  quantity  which  flows  depends 
on  the  diff^erence  of  pressure  between  a  and  b,  so  with  the 
electricity,  the  quantity  which  flows  depends  on  the  E.M.F., 
or  diflerence  of  potential  between  the  points.* 

Definition  of  a  Current  of  Electricity.  —  A 
current  of  electricity  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
passes  in  one  second  across  any  section  of  the  conductor 
in  which  it  is  flowing. 

Thus,  if  in  one  second  the  quantity  which  crosses  any 
section  is  the  unit  quantity,  the  measure  of  the  current  is 
unity. 

A  unit  current  is  said  to  flow  in  a  conductor  when  unit 

'  Max  well *s  Elementary  EUciruity^  §  64, 
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quantity  of  electricity  is  transferred  across  any  section  in 
one  second. 

But  as  yet  we  have  no  definition  of  the  unit  quantity  of 
electricity.  To  obtain  this,  we  shall  consider  certain  other 
properties  of  an  electric  current. 

A  current  flowing  in  a  conductor  is  found  to  produce  a 
magnetic  field  in  its  neighbourhood.  Magnetic  force  is 
exerted  by  the  current,  and  the  pole  of  a  magnet  placed  near 
the  conductor  will  be  urged  by  a  force  definite  in  direction 
and  amount  If  the  conductor  be  in  the  form  of  a  long 
straight  wire,  a  north  magnetic  pole  would  tend  to  move 
in  a  circle  round  the  wire,  and  the  direction  of  its  motion 
would  be  related  to  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  same 
way  as  the  direction  of  rotation  is  related  to  that  of  transla- 
tion in  a  right-handed  screw. 

If  instead  of  a  magnetic  pole  we  consider  a  compass 
needle  placed  near  the  wire,  the  needle  will  tend  to  set 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  and  if  we  imagine  a  man 
to  be  swimming  with  the  current  and  looking  at  the  needle, 
ihen  the  north  end  will  be  turned  towards  his  left  hand. 

As  to  the  intensity  of  the  force,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  length  of  the  wire  is  /  centimetres,  and  that  it  is  wound 
into  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  r  centimetres  in  radius; 
then  when  a  current  of  intensity  /  circulates  in  the  wire,  it  is 
found  that  the  magnetic  force  at  the  centre  is  proportional 
to  li\t^  and  acts  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  circle,  and  if  /  be  measured  in  proper  units,  we  may 
say  that  the  magnetic  force  is  equal  *  to  /i/^^. 

If  we  call  this  f,  we  have 

Let  the  length  of  the  wire  be  one  centimetre,  and  the 
radius  one  centimetre,  and  let  us  inquire  what  must  be  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  order  that  the  force  on  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  may  be  one  dyne.* 

>  See  p.  5C0.  *  See  chap.  iL  p.  iS% 
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We  have  then  in  the  equation 

F  =  I,  /=  I,  r-=  I,   - 

and  It  becomes  therefore 


i=i; 


that  is,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  unity,  or  the  cunent 
required  is  the  unit  current  Thus,  in  order  that  the 
equation 

may  be  true,  it  is  necessary  that  the  unit  current  should  be 
that  current  which  circulating  in  a  wire  of  unit  length,  bent 
into  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  unit  radius,  exerts 
unit  force  on  a  unit  magnetic  pole  placed  at  the  centre. 

But  we  have  seen  already  that  the  unit  current  is 
obtained  when  unit  quantity  of  electricity  crosses  any  section 
of  the  conductor.  AVe  have  thus  arrived  at  the  definition  of 
unit  quantity  of  electricity  of  which  we  were  in  search. 

This  definition  is  known  as  the  definition  of  the  electro- 
magnetic unit  of  quantity. 

Definition  of  C.G.S.  Eli.ctro-Magnetic  Unit  Quan- 
tity AND  Unit  Cirrent.— Consider  a  wire  one  centimetre 
in  length  bent  into  an  arc  of  a  circle  one  centimetre  in  radius. 
Let  such  a  (juantity  of  electricity  flow  per  second  across  any 
section  of  this, wire  as  would  produce  on  a  unit  magnetic 
pole  placed  at  its  centre  a  force  of  one  dyne.  This  quantity 
is  the  electro-magnetic  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity,  and 
the  current  produced  is  the  electro-magnetic  unit  of  current. 

With  this  definition  understood  then,  we  may  say  that  if 
a  current  of  strength  /  traverse  a  wire  of  length  /  bent  into 
an  arc  of  a  circle  of  radius  /•,  the  force  on  a  magnetic  pole  of 
strength  ;;/  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  will  be  miijr^ 
dynes  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  circle,  and  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  centre  is  Ult^. 

The  magnetic  field  will  extend  throughout  tbe  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  wire,  and  the  strength  of  this  field  at  any 
point  can  be  calculated.  Accordingly,  a  magnet  placed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wire  is  affected  by  the  current,  and 
disturbed  from  its  normal  position  of  equilibrium. 

It  is  this  last  action  which  is  made  use  of  in  galvano- 
meters. Let  the  wire  of  length  /  be  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
circle  of  radius  r,  then  we  have 

/  =  2  TT  r, 

and  the  strength  of  the  field,  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is 
2  IT  ijr. 

Moreover,  we  may  treat  the  field  as  uniform  for  a 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  which  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  radius  of  the  circle.  If  then  wc  have  a 
magnet  of  moment  m,  whose  dimensions  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  if  it  be  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  circle  so  that  its  axis  makes  an  angle  6  with 
the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  circle,  and  therefore  an  angle 
of  90°  -  d  with  the  plane  of  the  circle,  the  moment  of  the 
force  on  it  which  arises  from  the  magnetic  action  of  the 
current  is  2  tt  m  /  sin  ^/r. 

If,  at  the  same  time,  <^  be  the  angle  between  the  axis  of 
the  magnet  and  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  moment  of 
the  force  due  to  the  horizontal  component  h  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  force  is  m  h  sin  <^ ;  if  the  small  magnet  be  sup- 
ported so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  round  a  vertical  axis,  and 
be  in  equilibrium  under  these  forces,  we  must  have  the 
equation 

2  IT  M  /  sin  0  .     . 
=  M  H  sm  <t, 

r 
or 

. H  r  sin  <^, 

2  IT  sin  $' 

if  then  we  knew  the  value  of  h,  and  can  observe  the  angles 
^  and  Of  and  measure  the  distance  r,  the  above  equation 
gives  us  the  value  of  £ 
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Two  arrangements  occur  usually  in  practice  In  the 
first  the  plane  of  the  coil  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  mag- 
netic meridian  ;  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  coil  are  then  at 
right  angles  to  those  due  to  the  earth,  and 

fl  =  90**  -  <^ 

Hence 

sin  &  =  cos  ^ 

and  we  have 

•_  H  r  tan  ^ 

2  TT 

The  instrument  is  then  called  a  tangent  galvanometer.  In 
the  second  the  coil  is  turned  round  a  vertical  axis  until  the 
axis  of  the  magnet  is  in  the  position  of  equilibrium  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  circle  ;  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  coil 
are  then  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  current  is  a  maximum,  and  ^=90®.  In 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  have,  if  ^  be  the  deflection 
of  the  magnet, 

II  r  sin  i/r 

2  TT 

The  mslrumcnt  is  in  this  case  called  a  sine-galvanometer. 

We  shall  consider  further  on,  the  practical  forms  given 
to  these  instruments.  Our  object  at  present  is  to  get  clear 
ideas  as  to  an  electric  current,  and  the  means  adopted  to 
measure  its  strength. 

The  current  strength  given  by  the  above  equation  will, 
using  C.G.S.  units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  be  given  in 
absolute  units.  Currents,  which  in  these  units  are  repre- 
sented even  by  small  numbers,  are  considerably  greater 
than  is  convenient  for  many  experiments.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  which  will  be  more  apparent  further  on,  it  is 
found  advisable  to  take  as  the  practical  unit  of  atrrent^  one- 
tenth  of  the  CG.S.  unit  This  practical  unit  is  called  an 
ampere. 
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Definition  of  an  Ampere. — A  current  of  one  ampfere 
is  one-tenth  of  the  C.G.S.  absolute  unit  of  current 

Thus,  a  current  expressed  in  C.G.S.  units  may  be  reduced 
to  amperes  by  multiplying  by  10. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
ELECTRIC  CURRENTS— MEASUREMENT  OF  ELECTRIC  CUR- 
RENT AND   ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCE. 

71.  Absolute  Measure  of  the  Current  in  a  Wire. 

The  wire  in  question  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  circle, 
which  is  placed  approximately  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian.  This  is  done  by  using  a  long  magnet  mounted 
as  a  compass- needle  and  placing  the  plane  of  the  wire  by 
eye  parallel  to  the  length  of  this  magnet  The  two  ends 
of  the  wire  are  brought  as  nearly  into  contact  as  is  possible, 
and  then  turned  parallel  to  each  other  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  circle  ;  they  are  kept  separate  by  means  of  a 
small  piece  of  ebonite,  or  other  insulating  material.  A 
small  magnet  is  fixed  on  to  the  back  of  a  very  light  mirror, 
and  suspended,  by  a  short  single  silk  fibre,  in  a  small  metal 
case  with  a  glass  face  in  front  of  the  mirror,  just  as  in  a 
Thomson's  mirror  galvanometer.  The  case  is  only  just 
large  enough  to  allow  the  mirror  to  swing  freely,  so  that  the 
air  enclosed  damps  the  vibrations  rapidly.  The  case  is 
fixed  to  an  upright  stand  and  rests  on  levelling  screws  in 
such  a  way  that  the  centre  of  the  magnet  can  be  brought 
into  the  centre  of  the  circle.  A  scale  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  circle  is  fixed  some  little  distance  in  front  of  the 
mirror,  the  level  of  the  scale  being  very  slightly  above  that 
of  the  mirror.  Below  the  scale  is  a  slit,  and  behind  that  a 
lamp,  the  light  from  which  shines  throu^Vk  \i\t'^\X  ovv  \s>  >N>v 
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mirror,  and  is  reflected  by  it,  throwing  a  bright  sjiot  of  Ught 
on  to  the  scale,  if  the  scale  and  lamp  be  properly  adjusted. 

The  mirror  is  usually  slighdy  concavf,  and  by  adjusting 
the  distance  between  the  scale  and  the  mirror,  a  distinct 
image  of  the  slit  can  be  formed  on  the  scale,  and  its  position 
accurately  determined.  In  some  cases  it  is  convenient  to 
stretch  a  thin  wire  vertically  across  the  middle  of  the  slit, 
and  read  ihe  position  of  its  image.  If  an  image  cannot  be 
obtained  by  simply  varying  the  distance,  through  the  mirror 
not  being  concave,  or  from  some  other  defect,  a  convei 
lens  of  suiiable  focal  length  may  be  inserted  between  the 
slit  and  the  mirror;  by  adjusting  the  lens  the  image  required 
can  be  obtained.  When  there  is  no  current  passing  through 
the  wire  the  image  should  coincide  with  the  division  of  the 
scale  which  is  %'eriical!y  above  the  sliL  To  determine  whether 
or  not  the  scale  is  parallel  to  the  mirror,  mark  two  points 
on  the  scale  near  the  two  ends,  and  equidistant  from  the 
middle  point,  and  measure  with  a  piece  of  string  the  dis- 
tances between  each  of  these  two  points  and  a  point  on  the 
glass  face  of  the  mirror-case  exactly  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  mirror.  If  these  two  distances  be  the  same,  the 
scale  is  rightly  adjusted;  if  they  be  not,  turn  the  scale, 
still  keeping  the  image  of  the  slit  vertically  above  the  slit, 
until  they  become  equal.  Then  it  is  clear  that  the  scale 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  which  joins  its  middle  point 
to  the  mirror,  and  that  this  line  is  also  at  right  angles 
to  the  mirror.  The  scale,  therefore,  is  parallel  to  the 
mirror.  If  now  the  ends  of  the  wire  be  connected  witli  the 
poles  of  a  Panieli's  battery,  or  with  some  other  apparatus 
which  maintains  a  difference  of  potential  between  them,  a 
current  will  flow  in  the  wire.  The  magnet  and  minor  will 
be  defected,  and  the  spot  of  light  will  move  along  the  scale, 
coming  to  rest  after  a  short  time  in  a  diflerent  position. 
Note  this  position,  and  suppose  the  distance  between  It  and 
the  original  Testing-po\w  va  Xa  s;\  wiC«i  &v<6k«N!.— it  will 
be  convenient  when  po&5.\\)\«  \n  w^  *  w^«^  *iv***Si  Vam 
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centimetres  and  millimetres. — Reverse  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  the  circuit,  either  by  using  a  commutator  or  by 
actually  disconnecting  it  from  the  battery,  and  connecting  up 
in  the  opposite  way.  The  spot  will  be  deflected  in  the 
opposite  direction  through,  let  us  suppose,  x^^  scale  divisions. 
If  the  adjustments  were  perfect,  we  ought  to  find  that  Xx  and 
^2  were  equal ;  they  will  probably  differ  slightly.  Let  their 
mean  be  x.  Then  it  can  be  shewn  that,  if  the  difference 
between  x^  and  x^  be  not  large,  say  about  5  scale  divisions, 
when  the  whole  deflexion  is  from  100  to  200  divisions,  we 
may  take  x  as  the  true  value  of  the  deflexion  which  would 
have  been  produced  if  the  scale  and  mirror  had  been  per- 
fectly adjusted.  Let  us  suppose  further  that  a  large  number 
of  scale  divisions— say  500 — occupies  /  cm.  Then  the 
number  of  centimetres  in  x  scale  divisions  is  a:// 5 00. 
Measure  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  mirror  and 
the  scale,  and  let  it  be  a  cm.  Measure  also  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  in  centimetres,  estimating  it  by  taking  the  mean 
of  measurements  made  in  five  different  directions  across  the 
centre.  Allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  wire,  and  so  obtain 
the  mean  diameter  of  the  core  of  the  circle  formed  by  the 
wire ;  let  it  be  2  r  centimetres. 

Let  bab'  (fig.  57)  be  the  scale,  a  the  slit,  and  b  the 
point  at  which  the  image  is  formed ;  let  c  be  the  centre  of 
the  mirror ;  the  ray  of  light 
has  been  turned  through  the 
angle  a  c  b,  and  if  (^  be  the 
angle  through  which  the  mag-% 
net  and  mirror  have  moved, 

then 

acb=  2<^ 

for  the  reflected  ray  moves 
through  twice  the  angle  which 
the  mirror  does  (see  §  48). 
Moreover,  the  distances  c  a 
and  A  B  have  been  observed,  and  'we  YiaNe  K-a  ^  *  A  V^^ 


Fig.  57. 
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Thus 

i —  X  -=  —  =  tan  2  o. 
500    a    CK 

From  this  equation  then  2  ^  can  be  found,  using  a  table 
of  tangents,  and  hence  tan  <^  by  a  second  application  of  the 
table. 

But  the  circle  was  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
parallel,  therefore,  to  the  magnet,  and  the  force  due  to  the 
current  is  consequently  at  right  angles  to  that  due  to  the 
earth.  We  have,  therefore,  from  the  last  section,  if  1  re- 
present the  current, 

I  =  Hr  tan  ^/27r. 

We  have  shewn  in  §  69  how  h  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
values  of  r  and  tan  ^  have  just  been  determined ;  the 
value  of  TT  is,  of  course,  3*142,  and  h  may  be  taken  as  'iSo. 
Thus  we  can  measure  /  in  C.G.S.  absolute  units.  To  find  / 
in  ampbrcs  we  have  to  multiply  the  result  by  10,  since  the 
C.G.S.  unit  of  current  contains  10  ampferes. 

The  repetition  of  this  experiment  with  circles  of  different 
radii  would  serve  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  action  of  an  electric  current  on  a  magnet. 
The  experiment  may,  by  a  slight  modification,  be  arranged 
with  the  more  direct  object  of  verifying  the  law  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Set  up  two  coils  concentrically,  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  with  a  needle  at  their  common  centre.  Let  the 
one  coil  consist  of  a  single  turn  of  wire  and  the  other  of 
two  turns,  and  let  the  radius  of  the  second  be  double  that  of 
the  first  Then  on  sending  the  same  current  through  either 
coil  the  deflexion  of  the  needle  will  be  found  to  be  the 
same  ;  the  best  way,  however,  of  demonstrating  the  equality 
is  to  connect  the  two  coils  together  so  that  the  sanu  cur- 
rent passes  through  both,  but  in  opposite  directions;  the 
effect  on  the  needle  for  the  two  coils  respectively  being  equal 
and  opposite,  the  needle  will  remain  undeflected.  We  are 
indebted  to  Fiofessor   Poynting,  of  Birmingham,  for  the 
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suggestion  of  this  method  of  verifying   the  fundamental 
electro- magnetic  law. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  formula  for  the  deflexion 
does  not  contain  any  factor  which  depends  on  the  magnetism 
of  the  suspended  needle ;  in  other  words,  the  deflexion  of  a 
galvanometer  is  independent  of  the  magnetic  moment  of 
its  needle.  This  fact  may  also  be  experimentally  verified 
by  repeating  the  experiment  with  different  needles  and 
noticing  that  the  deflexion  is  always  the  same  for  the  same 
current 

Experiment, — Determine  the  strength  of  the  current  from 
the  given  battery  when  flowing  through  the  given  circle. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Observations  for  diameter,  corrected  for  thickness  of  the 

wire — 

32  cm.        32*1  cm.        31*9  cm.        32  cm.        32'!  cm. 

Mean  value  of  r,  i6'oi  cm. 

:r=  165  divisions  of  scale. 
/=  space  occupied  by  500  divisions  =  317  cm. 
a  =  607  cm. 
tan  2  <^  =>  •1723  tan  <^  » '0855 

J  a '03925  C.G.S.  unit  =  '3925  ampere. 


GALVANOMETERS. 

The  galvanometer  ahready  described,  as  used  in  the 
last  section,  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a  single  turn  of 
wire,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  a  small  magnet 
hanging  at  the  centre.  If,  however,  we  have  two  turns  of 
wire  round  the  magnet,  and  the  same  current  circulates 
through  the  two,  the  force  on  the  magnet  is  doubled,  for 
each  circle  producing  the  same  eflect,  the  eflect  of  the  two 
is  double  that  of  one ;  and  if  the  wire  have  n  tums,  the 
force  will  be  n  times  that  due  to  a  wire  with  one  turn. 
Thus  the  force  which  is  produced  by  a  oixtetiX  ol  ^\sft:cvs;g^ 
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/,  at  the  centre  of  a  coil  of  radius  r,  having  n  turns  of  wire, 
is  2  XT  TT  ijr. 

But  we  cannot  have  n  circles  each  of  the  same  radius, 
having  the  same  centre ;  either  the  radii  of  the  different 
circles  are  different,  or  they  have  different  centres,  or  both 
these  variations  from  the  theoretical  form  may  occur.  In 
galvanometers  ordinarily  in  use,  a  groove  whose  section  is 
usually  rectangular  is  cut  on  the  edge  of  a  disc  of  wood 
or  brass,  and  the  wire  wound  in  the  groove. 

The  wire  is  covered  with  silk  or  other  insulating  material, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  groove  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
disc  is  such  that  an  exact  number  of  whole  turns  of  the  wire 
lie  evenly  side  by  side  in  it 

The  centre  of  the  magnet  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the 
disc  symmetrically  with  reference  to  the  planes  which  bound 
the  groove.  Several  layers  of  wire  are  wound  on,  one  above 
the  other,  in  the  groove.  We  shall  call  the  thickness  of  a 
coil,  measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  groove  outwards 
along  a  radius,  its  depth. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  n  turns  in  the  galvano- 
meter coil.  The  mean  radius  of  the  coil  is  one  «**  of  the 
radius  of  a  circle,  whose  circumference  is  the  sum  of  the 
circumferences  of  all  the  actual  circles  formed  by  the  wire ; 
and  if  the  circles  are  evenly  distributed,  so  that  there  are 
the  same  number  of  turns  in  each  layer,  we  can  find  the 
mean  radius  by  taking  the  mean  between  the  radius  of  the 
groove  in  which  the  wire  is  wound  and  the  external  radius 
of  the  last  layer.  Let  this  mean  radius  be  r ;  and  suppose, 
moreover,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  groove  are  so  small 
that  wc  can  neglect  the  squares  of  the  ratios  of  the  depth 
or  breadth  of  the  groove  to  the  mean  radius  r,  then  it  can 
be  shewn  ^  that  the  magnetic  force,  due  to  a  current  i  in 
the  actual  coil,  is  n  times  that  due  to  the  same  current  in 
a  single  circulai  mie  of  iSLdius  r^  so  that  it  is  equal  to 
2mr  i/r. 

»  MaxwcW.  EUcirUiiy  and  Magnetism,  h^VHu\-\nx. 
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And  if  the  magnet  be  also  small  compared  with  r,  and 
the  plane  of  the  coils  coincide  with  the  meridian,  the  re- 
lation between  the  current  /  and  the  deflection  ^  is  given  by 

/  =  H  r  tan  <A  /  (2  « ir). 

Unless,  however,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  coil  be 
small  compared  with  its  radius,  there  is  no  such  simple 
connection  as  the  above  between  the  dimensions  of  the  coil 
and  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  at  its  centre. 
The  strength  of  field  can  be  calculated  firom  the  dimen- 
sions, but  the  calculation  is  complicated,  and  the  measure- 
ments  on  which  it  depends  are  difficult  to  make  with 
accuracy. 

Definition  of  Galvanometer  Constant.  —  The 
strength  at  the  centre  of  a  coil  of  the  magnetic  field  pro- 
duced by  a  unit  current  flowing  in  it,  is  called  the  galvano- 
meter constant  of  the  coil. 

Hence,  if  a  current  /  be  flowing  in  a  coil  of  which  the 
galvanometer  constant  is  g,  the  strength  of  the  field  at  the 
centre  of  the  coil  is  G  /,  and  the  lines  of  force  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  coil. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  coil,  of  which  the  galvanometer 
constant  is  G,  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  with  a 
magnet  at  its  centre,  and  that  the  dimensions  of  the  magnet 
are  so  small  that,  throughout  the  space  it  occupies,  we  may 
treat  the  magnetic  field  as  uniform  ;  then,  if  the  magnet  be 
deflected  from  the  magnetic  meridian,  through  an  angle  ^ 
by  a  current  /,  the  moment  of  the  force  on  it  due  to  the  coil 
is  G  /m  cos  (^,  M  being  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  magnet, 
while  the  moment  of  the  force,  due  to  the  earth,is  h  u  sin  ^; 
and  since  these  must  be  equal,  the  magnet  being  in  equili- 
brium, we  have 

/  =  H  tan  ^/g. 

In  using  a  tangent  galvanometer  it  is  not  cie.cfiSfiAr)  "^^^ 
the  eaith's  directing  force  alone  s\vo\Ad  \>^  ^Qwax  ^'i^kns^ 
retains  the  magnet  in  its  position  of  ecjoSa&fWVHsi  "^«k^  "^^ 
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current  passes  round  the  coil.  Ail  that  is  necessary  is  that 
the  field  of  force  in  which  the  magnet  hangs  should  be 
uniform,  .and  that  the  lines  of  force  should  be  parallel  to 
the  coils.  This  may  be  approximately  realised  by  a  suitable 
distribution  of  permanent  magnets. 

If  the  coil  of  wire  can  be  turned  round  a  vertical  axis 
through  its  centre,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  circles,  the 
instrument  can  be  used  as  a  sine  galvanometer.  For  this 
purpose  place  the  coils  so  that  the  axis  of  the  magnet  lies 
in  their  plane  before  the  current  is  allowed  to  pass.  When 
the  current  is  flowing,  turn  the  coils  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  magnet  has  been  turned  until  the  axis  of  the  magnet  again 
comes  into  the  plane  of  the  coils,  and  observe  the  angle  4f 
through  which  they  have  been  turned.  Then  we  can  shew, 
as  in  chap.  xviiL,  that 

I  =  H  sin  i/r/o. 

To  obtain  these  formulae,  we  have  supposed  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  magnet  are  small  compared  with  those  of 
the  coil.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  moment  of  the  force 
produced  by  the  magnetic  action  of  the  coil  when  used  as 
a  tangent  galvanometer  is  not  mgcos</>,  as  above,  but  in- 
volves other  terms  depending  on  the  dimensions  of,  and 
distribution  of  magnetism  in,  the  magnet. 

In  order  to  measure  the  deflexions,  two  methods  are 
commonly  in  use.  In  the  first  arrangement  there  is  attached 
to  the  magnet,  which  is  very  small,  a  long  pointer  of  glass, 
aluminium,  or  some  other  light  material.  This  pointer  is 
rigidly  connected  with  the  magnet,  either  parallel  to  or  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  the  two,  the  magnet  and 
pointer,  turn  on  a  sharp-pointed  pivot,  being  supported  by 
it  at  their  centre,  or  are  suspended  by  a  fine  fibre  free 
from  torsion.  A  circle,  with  its  rim  divided  to  degrees,  or 
in  good  instruments  to  fractions  of  a  degree,  is  fixed  in 
a  horizontal  plane  so  xJcvax.  xJcv^  ^-^^^  ^^S.  \<^\3bSL\^rL  of  the 
magnet  passes  throu^Vv  \u  cwxx^  ^xA  ^^  \toi\\x^xw  ^\  ^^ 
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magnet  is  determined  by  reading  the  division  of  this  circle 
with  which  the  end  of  the  pointer  coincides.  In  some 
cases  the  end  of  the  pointer  moves  just  above  the  scale,  in 
others  the  pointer  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  scale,  the 
central  portion  of  the  disc  on  which  the  graduations  are 
marked  being  cut  away  to  leave  space  for  it,  and  the  gradua- 
tions carried  to  ihe  extreme  inner  edge  of  the  disc.  With 
the  first  arrangement  it  is  best  to  have  a  piece  of  flat  mirror 
with  its  plane  parallel  to  the  scale,  beneath  the  pointer,  and, 
when  reading,  to  place  the  eye  so  that  the  pointer  covers  its 
own  image  formed  by  reflexion  in  the  mirror.  The  circle 
is  usually  graduated,  so  that  when  the  pointer  reads  zero,  the 
axis  of  the  magnet  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  coils  if  no 
current  is  flowing. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  any  small  error  in 
the  setting,  we  must  proceed  in  the  following  manner : — 
Set  the  galvanometer  so  that  the  pointer  reads  zero, 
pass  the  current  through  it,  and  let  0  be  the  deflexion 
observed.  Reverse  the  direction  of  the  current  so  that  the 
needle  may  be  deflected  in  the  other  direction  ;  let  the 
deflexion  be  &'  If  the  adjustments  were  perfect — the 
current  remaining  the  same— we  should  have  ^and  &  equal; 
in  any  case,  the  mean,  7(^4- ^'),  will  give  a  value  for  the 
deflection  corrected  for  the  error  of  setting. 

To  obtain  a  correct  result,  however,  the  position  of  both 
ends  of  the  pointer  on  the  scale  must  be  read.  Unless  the 
pointer  is  in  all  positions  a  diameter  of  the  circle,  that  is, 
unless  the  axis  of  rotation  exactly  coincides  with  the  axis  of 
the  circle,  the  values  of  the  deflexions  obtained  from  the 
readings  at  the  two  ends  will  differ.  If,  however,  we  read  the 
deflexions  ^,  ^1,  say,  of  the  two  ends  respectively,  the  mean 
i(^+^i)>  will  give  a  value  of  the  deflexion  corrected  for 
errors  of  centering.^  Thus,  to  take  a  reading  with  a  galvano- 
meter of  this  kind,  we  have  to  observe  four  values  of  tlsft. 
deflexions,  viz.  two,  right  and  left  of  the  lexo  xes^oclN^^^ 

'  See  Godiray's  AUranamy^  %  9V 
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for  each  end  of  the  needle.  This  method  of  reading  should 
be  adopted  whether  the  instrument  be  used  as  a  tangent  or 
a  sine  galvanometer. 

The  second  method  of  measuring  the  deflexion  has  been 
explained  at  full  length  in  the  account  of  the  last  experiment 
(p.  497).  A  mirror  is  attached  to  the  magnet,  and  the  motions 
of  the  magnet  observed  by  the  reflexion  by  it  of  a  spot  of 
light  on  to  the  scale.  The  following  modification  of  this 
method  is  sometimes  useful.*  A  scale  is  fixed  facing  the 
mirror,  (which  should  in  this  case  be  plane)  and  parallel  to 
it.  A  virtual  image  of  this  scale  is  formed  by  reflexion  in 
the  mirror,  and  this  image  is  viewed  by  a  telescope  which  is 
pointed  towards  the  mirror  from  above  or  below  the  scale. 
The  telescope  has  cross-wires,  and  the  measurements  are 
made  by  observing  the  division  of  the  scale,  which  appears 
to  coincide  with  the  vertical  cross-wire,  first  without,  and 
then  with  a  current  flowing  in  the  coil.  For  details  of  the 
«iethod  of  observation  see  §  23. 

In  the  best  tangent  galvanometers  *  there  are  two  coil?, 
of  the  same  size  and  containing  the  same  number  of  turns, 
placed  with  their  planes  parallel  and  their  centres  on  the 
same  axis.  The  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  coils  is 
equal  to  the  radius  of  either,  and  the  magnet  is  placed  with 
its  centre  on  the  axis  midway  between  the  two  coils.  It  has 
been  shewn '  that  with  this  arrangement  the  field  of  force 
near  the  point  at  which  the  magnet  hangs  is  more  nearly 
uniform  than  at  the  centre  of  a  single  coil.  It  has  also 
been  proved  that  in  this  case,  if  G  be  the  galvanometer  con- 
stant, //  the  number  of  turns  in  the  two  coils,  r  the  mean 
radius,  and  ^  the  depth  of  the  groove  filled  by  the  wire,  then 


5n/5 

«  See  §  23,  p.  191. 

*  Ilelinliulu's  arrangement,  Maxwell,   EUctricity  and  Magrutism^ 
vol.  ii.  §  715. 

'  Maxwell,  Electricity  and  Magnetism^  vol  iL  {  71J. 
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Various  other  forms  of  galvanometers  have  been  devised 
for  special  purposes.  Among  them  we  may  refer  to  those 
which  are  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  the  large  currents 
required  for  the  electric  light.  An  account  of  Lord  Kelvin's 
galvanometers  arranged  for  this  purpose  will  be  found  in 
Professor  Gray's  book  on  *  Absolute  Measurements  in  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism  ; '  while  a  paper  by  Professor  Ayrton 
and  Dr.  Simpson,  *  Phil.  Mag./  July  1890,  contains  valuable 
information  about  other  instruments. 

On  the  Reduction  Factor  of  a  Galvanometer, 

The  deflexion  produced  in  a  galvanometer  needle  by  a 
given  current  depends  on  the  ratio  h/g,  h  being  the  strength 
of  the  field  in  which  the  needle  hangs  when  undisturbed, 
and  G  the  strength  of  the  field  due  to  a  unit  current  in  the 
coil.  This  ratio  is  known  as  the  reduction  factor  of  the 
galvanometer.     Let  us  denote  it  by  ky  then 

k  =  h/g  j 

and  if  the  instrument  be  used  as  a  tangent  galvanometer 

we  have 

/  =  ^  tan  0 ; 

if  it  be  used  as  a  sine  galvanometer 

/  =  ^  sin  \//, 

0  and  ;//  being  the  deflexions  produced  in  either  case  by  a 
current  /. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reduction  factor 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  the 
magnet  hangs  as  well  as  on  the  galvanometer  constant. 
There  is  generally  attached  to  a  reflecting  galvanometer  a 
controlling  magnet  capable  of  adjustment.  The  value  of 
k  will  accordingly  depend  on  the  position  of  this  control 
magnet,  which  in  most  instruments  is  a  bar,  arrange^  to 
slide  up  and  down  a  vertical  axis  above  the  centre  of  the 
coils,  as  well  as  to  rotate  about  that  aids.   Tti<^^m'^^^^K.^ 
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of  the  instrument  can  be  varied  by  var>ung  the  position  of 
this  magnet 

On  the  Sensitiveness  of  a  Galvanometer, 

The  sensitiveness  of  a  galvanometer  will  depend  on  the 
couple  which  tends  to  bring  the  needle  back  to  its  position 
of  equilibrium,  and  is  increased  by  making  that  couple 
small.  The  couple  is  proportional  to  the  magnetic  moment 
of  the  needle  and  to  the  strength  of  the  field  in  which 
the  magnet  hangs.  Two  methods  are  employed  to  diminish 
its  value. 

If  the  first  method  be  adopted  two  needles  are  em- 
ployed. They  are  mounted,  parallel  to  each  other,  a  short 
distance  apart,  so  that  they  can  rotate  together  as  a  rigid 
system  about  their  common  axis.  Their  north  poles  are  in 
opposite  directions,  and  their  magnetic  moments  are  made 
to  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  If  the  magnetic  moments 
of  the  two  be  exactly  the  same,  and  the  magnetic  axes  in 
exactly  opposite  directions,  such  a  combination  when  placed 
in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  will  have  no  tendency  to  take 
up  a  definite  position.  In  practice  this  condition  of  absolute 
equality  is  hardly  ever  realised,  and  the  combination,  if  free 
to  move,  will  be  urged  to  a  position  of  equilibrium  by  a  force 
which  will  be  very  small  compared  with  that  which  would 
compel  either  magnet  separately  to  point  north  and  south. 
It  will  take,  therefore,  a  smaller  force  to  disturb  the  com- 
bination from  that  position  than  would  be  required  for  either 
magnet  singly.     Such  a  combination  is  said  to  be  astatic. 

When  used  for  a  galvanometer  the  coils  are  made  to 
surround  one  needle  only;  the  other  is  placed  outside  them, 
either  above  or  below  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  magnetic  action  of  the  current  affects  mainly  the 
enclosed  magnet ;  the  force  on  this  is  the  same  as  if  the 
other  magnet  were  not  present,  and  hence,  since  the  con- 
trolling force  is  much  less,  the  deflexion  produced  by  a 
given  cunent  is  much  greater.  This  deflexion  is  still  further 
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increased  by  the  slight  magnetic  action  between  the  current 
and  the  second  magnet. 

In  some  cases  this  second  magnet  is  also  surrounded  by 
a  coil,  in  which  the  current  is  made  to  flow  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  the  first  coil,  and  the  deflexion  is  thereby 
still  further  augmented. 

In  the  second  method  the  strength  of  the  field  in 
which  the  needle  hangs  is  reduced  by  the  help  of  other 
magnets  ;  if  this  method  be  adopted,  the  advantages  of  an 
astatic  combination  may  be  partly  realised  with  an  ordinary 
galvanometer  by  the  use  of  control  magnets  placed  so  as  to 
produce  a  field  of  force  opposite  and  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  earth  at  the  point  where  the  galvanometer  needle 
hangs.  The  magnetic  force  tending  to  bring  the  needle 
back  to  its  equilibrium  position  can  thus  be  made  as  small 
as  we  please — neglecting  for  the  moment  the  effect  of  the 
torsion  of  the  fibre  which  carries  the  mirror — and  the  de- 
flexion produced  by  a  given  current  will  be  correspondingly 
increased. 

The  increase  in  sensitiveness  is  most  easily  determined, 
as  in  §  69,  by  observations  of  the  time  of  swing,  for  if  h 
represent  the  strength  of  the  field  in  which  the  magnet 
hangs,  we  have  seen  (§  69)  that  h=4  it*  k/m  t^,  m  being  the 
magnetic  moment,  k  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  t  the  time 
of  a  complete  period.  But,  being  small,  the  deflexion  pro- 
duced by  a  given  current,  on  which,  of  course,  the  sensitive- 
ness depends,  is  inversely  proportional  to  h  ;  that  is,  it  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  t. 

The  method  of  securing  sensitiveness  thus  by  the  use 
of  a  control  magnet  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  small 
variations  in  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netic force,  which  are  continually  occurring,  become  very 
appreciable  when  compared  with  the  whole  strength  of  the 
field  in  which  the  magnet  hangs.  The  sensitiveness,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  equilibrium  position  of  the  magnet, 
are,  therefore,  continually  changing. 
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On  the  Adjustment  of  a  Reflecting  Galvanometer. 

In  adjusting  a  reflecting  galvanometer,  we  have  first  to 
place  it  so  that  the  magnet  •and  mirror  may  swing  quite 
freely.  This  can  be  attained  by  the  adjustment  of  the 
levelling  screws  on  which  the  instrument  rests.  There  is 
gencolly  a  small  aperture  left  in  the  centre  of  the  coils 
opposite  to  that  through  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  the 
mirror.  This  is  closed  by  a  short  cylinder  of  brass  or 
copper  which  am  be  withdrawn,  and  by  looking  in  from 
behind,  it  is  easy  to  see  if  the  mirror  hangs  in  the  centre 
of  the  coils  as  it  should  do. 

The  lamp  and  scale  are  now  placed  in  front  of  the 
mirror,  the  plane  of  the  scale  being  approximately  parallel 
to  the  coils,  and  the  slit  through  which  the  light  comes 
rather  below  the  level  of  the  mirror. 

The  magnet  and  mirror  are  adjusted,  by  the  aid  of  the 
control  magnet,  until  the  light  is  reflected  towards  the 
scale.  The  position  of  the  reflected  beam  can  easily  be 
found  by  holding  a  sheet  of  paper  close  to  the  mirror  so  as 
to  receive  it,  moving  the  paper  about  without  intercepting 
the  incident  beam.  By  moving  the  control  magnet,  and 
raising  or  lowering  the  scale  as  may  be  required,  the  spot 
may  be  made  to  fall  on  the  scale. 

The  distance  between  the  galvanometer  and  scale  must 
now  be  varied  until  the  image  formed  on  the  scale  is  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  possible  ;  and,  finally,  the  control 
magnet  must  be  adjusted  to  bring  the  spot  to  the  central 
part  of  the  scale,  and  to  give  the  required  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  sensitiveness  will  largely  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  control  magnet  Its  magnetic  mo- 
ment should  be  such  that  when  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  bar 
which  supports  it,  as  far,  that  is,  as  is  possible  from  the 
needle,  the  field  w\v\cVv\V3\ox^^^o>a^^'^\<^\ya^^iVsa  needle 
should  be  rather  wcakei  \3wajv  ^iSasaX  ^m^  xa  ^^  ^tas^  M  s^sx^. 
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be  the  case,  and  the  magnet  be  so  directed  that  its  field  is 
opposite  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  sensitiveness  is  increased  at 
first  by  bringing  the  control  magnet  down  nearer  to  the  coils, 
becoming  infinite  for  the  position  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
control  magnet  just  balances  that  of  the  earth,  and  then  as 
the  control  magnet  is  still  further  lowered  the  sensitiveness 
is  gradually  decreased. 

The  deflexion  observed  when  a  reflecting  galvanometer 
is  being  used  is  in  most  cases  small,  so  that  the  y^lue  of  ^ 
measured  in  circular  measure  will  be  a  small  fraction  ;  and 
if  this  fraction  be  so  small  that  we  may  neglect  <^',  we  may 
put  sin  ^  =  (^  =  tan  ^  (see  p.  45)  and  we  get  /  =  ^^ 

With  a  sensitive  galvanometer  in  which  the  coils  are 
close  to  the  magnet  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  magnet 
to  the  diameter  of  the  coil  is  considerable,  and  the  galvano- 
meter constant  is  a  function  of  the  deflexion ;  so  that  k  is 
not  constant  for  all  deflexions  in  such  an  instrument,  but 
depends  on  the  angle  ^  If,  however,  the  deflexions  em- 
ployed be  small  we  may  without  serious  error  use  the 
formula  1  =  ^  (^,  and  regard  ^  as  a  constant. 


72.  Determination  of  the  Eeduction  Factor  of  a 

Oalvanometer. 

If  the  dimensions  and  number  of  turns  of  the  galvano- 
meter and  the  value  of  h  can  be  measured  accurately 
the  reduction  factor  can  be  calculated  We  shall  suppose, 
however,  that  these  data  cannot  be  directly  measured,  and 
turn  to  another  property  of  an  electric  current  for  a  means 
of  determining  the  reduction  factor. 

Let  i  be  a  current  which  produces  a  deflexion  (^  in  a 
galvanometer  of  which  the  reduction  factor  is  ^ ;  then  if  it 
be  uspd  as  a  tangent  instrument  we  have 

/  =  ^tan<j>, 
and  therefore, 

k  B=  //tan  ^ 
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If  we  can  find  by  some  other  means  the  value  of  /,  we 
can  determine  k  by  observing  the  deflexion  ^  which  it 
produces. 

Now  it  has  been  found  that  when  an  electric  current  is 
allowed  to  pass  through  certain  chemical  compounds  which 
are  known  as  electrolytes,  the  passage  of  the  current  is 
accompanied  by  chemical  decomposition.  The  process  is 
called  Electrolysis ;  the  substance  is  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents called  Ions\  these  collect  at  the  points  at  which 
the  current  enters  and  leaves  the  electrolytes  respectively. 

The  conductors  by  which  the  current  enters  or  leaves  the 
electrolyte  are  known  as  the  Electrodes'^ \  that  at  which  the 
current  enters  the  electrolyte  is  called  the  Anode^  and  the 
component  which  appears  there  is  the  Anion,  The  conductor 
by  which  the  current  leaves  the  electrolyte  is  the  Kathode ^ 
and  the  ion  which  is  found  there  is  the  Kathion,  An  appa- 
ratus arranged  for  collecting  and  measuring  the  products  of 
electrolytic  decomposition  is  called  a  Voltameter, 

Moreover,  it  has  been  shewn  by  Faraday  (*Exp.  Res.* 
ser.  vii.)  that  the  quantities  of  the  ions  deposited  either  at  the 
kathode  or  the  anode  are  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  has  passed.  If  this  quantity  be  varied  the 
quantity  of  the  ions  deposited  varies  in  the  same  ratio.  This 
is  known  as  Faraday's  law  of  electrolysis. 

Definition  of  Electro-Chemical  Equivalent. — 
The  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  a  substance  is  the 
number  of  grammes  of  the  substance  deposited  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  unit  quantity  of  electricity  through  an  electrolyte 
in  which  the  substance  occurs  as  an  ion.  Thus,  if  in  a  time 
/  a  current  /  deposits  ni  grammes  of  a  substance  whose 
electro-chemical  equivalent  is  y,  it  follows  from  the  above 
definition,  in  conjunction  with  Faraday's  law,  that 

VI  =  y/V, 
and  licnce  i  =  m  (y  t. 

'  The  term  *  electrode '  wtvs  on'i\\\o\\^'  ;v.VT^\\t^  \s^  ^^\^Sffl?i  xci.  ^.^ 
sense  in  which  it  is  )u-,rc  u-.V    iv*  .vv^-^^J^^W  ^.W^..^^^ 

enters  or  leaves'  an  e\cc> ticA\  aw^v^v.^s  oi  «^^  «>^ 


I  • 
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If,  then,  we  observe  the  amount  of  a  substance,  of  known 
electro-chemical  equivalent,  deposited  in  time  /,  we  can  find 
the  current,  provided  it  has  remained  constant  throughout 
the  time  /.  If  a  current  be  allowed  to  pass  between  two 
plates  of  copper  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copjier,  the  sulphate  is  electrolysed  and  copper  deposited 
on  the  kathode.  The  acid  set  free  by  the  electrolysis 
appears  at  the  anode,  and  combines  with  the  copper.  The 
quantity  of  copper  deposited  on  the  kathode  in  one  second 
by  a  unit  current  has  been  found  to  be  '00328  gramnie. 
This  is  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  copper.  The  loss 
of  weight  of  the  anode  is  for  various  reasons  found  to  be 
somewhat  in  excess  of  this. 

We  proceed  to  describe  how  to  use  this  experimental 
result  to  determine  the  reduction  factor  of  a  galvanometer. 

Two  copper  plates  *  are  suspended  in  a  beaker  containing 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  by  wires  passing  through  a 
piece  of  dry  wood  or  other  insulating  material  which  forms 
a  covering  to  the  beaker.  The  plates  should  be  well  cleaned 
before  immersion  by  washing  them  with  nitric  acid,  and 
then  rinsing  them  with  water,  or  by  rubbing  them  with 
emery  cloth,  and  then  rinsing  them  with  water.  They  must 
then  be  thoroughly  dried.  One  of  the  plates  must  be  care- 
fully weighed  to  a  milligramme.  On  being  put  into  the 
solution  this  plate  is  connected  to  the  negative  pole— the 
zinc— of  a  constant  battery,  preferably  a  Daniell's  cell,  by 
means  of  copper  wire ;  the  other  plate  is  connected  with  one 
electrode  of  the  galvanometer.  The  positive  pole  of  the 
battery  is  connected  through  a  key  with  the  other  pole  of 
the  galvanometer,  so  that  on  making  contact  with  the  key 
the  current  flows  from  the  copper  of  the  battery  round 
the  galvanometer,  through  the  electrolytic  cell,  depositing 
copper  on  the  weighed  plate,  and  finally  passes  to  the  zinc 
or  negative  pole  of  the  battery.     Since  the  ^Vn^xvotcsr.\sx 

'  For  details  08  to  precAUtioDs  see  Gmyi  AhioluU  Measuremenls  ii^ 
Slft/fiict/y  and  Af/^gneiism^  p.  169. 
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reading  is  most  accurate  when  the  deflexion  is  45**  (see  p.  47), 
the  battery  should  if  possible  be  chosen  so  as  to  give  about 
that  deflexion.  For  this  purpose  a  preliminary  experiment 
may  be  necessary.  It  is  also  better  if  possible  to  attach  the 
copper  of  the  battery  and  the  anode  of  the  cell  to  two  of 
the  binding  screws  of  a  commutator,  the  other  two  being  in 
connection  with  the  galvanometer.  By  this  means  the  current 
can  easily  be  reversed  in  the  galvanometer  without  altering 
the  direction  in  which  it  flows  in  the  cell,  and  thus  readings 
of  the  deflexion  on  either  side  of  the  zero  can  be  taken. 

The  connections  are  shewn  in  fig.  58.     b  is  the  bat- 
tery, the  current  leaves  the  voltameter'  v  by  the  screw  m, 

Fig.  58. 


entering  it  at  the  binding  screw  n  from  the  commutator  c 
This  consists  of  four  mercury  cups,  /,  ^,  r,  j,  with  two 
PI -shaped  pieces  of  copper  as  connectors.  Up  and  j,  ^  and 
r  respectively  be  joined,  the  current  circulates  in  one  direc- 
tion round  the  galvanometer ;  by  joining  /  and  ^,  r  and  s^ 
the  direction  in  the  galvanometer  is  reversed.  The  cup  r  is 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  b. 

Now  make  contact,  and    allow  the    current   to   flow 

through  the  circuit  for  fifteen  minutes,  observing  the  value 

o(  the  deflexion  al  iVve  tivd  of  each  minute.    If  there  be  a 

commutator  in  the  ciicuix.  2&m  ^^^'eat^^^>j^\.\\.v:i\&^t 
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the  current  flows  in  opposite  directions  during  the  two 
halves  of  the  interval.  Let  0  be  the  mean  of  the  deflexions 
observed.  If  the  battery  has  been  quite  constant  the  de- 
flexions observed  will  not  have  varied  from  minute  to 
minute  ;  in  any  case  the  deflexion  must  not  have  changed 
much  during  the  interval.  If  any  great  variation  shews 
itself,  owing  to  changes  in  the  battery  or  voltameter,  the  ex- 
periment must  be  commenced  afresh. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  minutes  the  weighed  plate  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  solution,  washed  carefully,  first  under 
the  tap,  and  then  by  pouring  distilled  water  on  it,  and 
finally  dried  by  being  held  in  a  current  of  hot  dry  air.  It 
is  then  weighed  carefully  as  before.  It  will  be  found  to 
have  increased  in  weight ;  let  the  increase  be  ///  grammes. 
Then  the  increase  per  second  is  w/(i5  x  60),  and  since  the 
electro-chemical  equivalent  of  copper  is  '00329,  the  average 
value  of  the  current  in  C.G.S.  units  (electro-magnetic  mea- 
sure) is 

f«/(6o  X  15  X  •00329). 

But  if  <^i  <^2  •  •  •  <^i5  ^  t^c  readings  of  the  deflexion, 
this  average  value  of  the  current  is  also 

jV'^(tan<^,  +  tan<^2+  ....  tan^ij). 

And  if  <^i  <^2i  &C.,  are  not  greatly  different,  this  expression 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  k  tan  <^  where  ^  is  the  average  value 
of  </>ii  .  .  .  </>io-     ^Ve  thus  find 


60  X  15  X  '00329  X  tan  ^ 


If  the  factor  is  so  small  that  the  copper  deposited  in 
fifteen  minutes— w  grammes — is  too  little  to  be  determined 
accurately,  the  experiment  must  be  continued  in  the  same 
way  for  a  longer  period.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mass  tn  is  to  be  expressed  in  grammes. 

Instead  of  using  a  glass  beaket  to  Yvo\^.  >Jcv<^  ^\i^^'2^R.% 
It  Is  sometimes  convenient  to  maVe  iVve  coxAaitCvcv"^^^^^^ 
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itself  one  of  the  electrodes.  Thus  a  copper  crucible  may 
be  used  as  cathode,  like  the  platinum  one  in  PoggendorfiTs 
voltameter ;  in  this  the  sulphate  is  placed,  and  the  anode  may 
be  a  rod  of  copper  which  hangs  down  into  it  This  form  is 
shewn  in  the  figure. 

We  have  already  said  that  if  the  dimensions  of  the  galva- 
nometer coil,  and  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wire  of  which 
it  is  composed  can  be  determined,  the  value  of  k  can  be 
calculated,  provided  that  the  value  of  h  be  known  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  H  can  be  found  from  a  knowledge  of  the  dimen- 
sions, and  of  the  value  of  k  determined  by  experiment 
For  if  G  be  the  galvanometer  constant,  r  the  mean  radius, 
and  n  the  number  of  turns,  we  have  g  =  2  ir  njr.  Also 
k  =  h/g.     Whence  h  =  G^  =  2ir« k\r. 

The  current,  which  is  determined  by  the  observations 
given  above,  is  measured  in  C.G.S.  units.  The  value  of  k 
gives  the  current  which  deflects  the  needle  45°,  measured 
also  in  the  same  units.  To  obtain  the  value  in  ampbres  we 
must  multiply  the  result  by  10,  since  the  C.G.S.  unit  of 
current  contains  10  amperes. 

[Note. — We  have  supposed  a  copper  voltameter  to  be 
used.  A  silver  voltameter  is  more  accurate.  Directions 
for  its  use  are  given  in  §  X,  p.  579.] 

Experiment — Determine  the  reduction  factor  of  the  given 
f^alvanonieter  by  electrolysis,  comparing  your  result  with  that 
given  by  calculation. 

Enter  the  results  thus — 

Battery      ......  3  Daniells 

Gain  of  kathode         •        .        .        .  '2814  gm. 

Deflexion,  greatest     •        .        .        ,  46® 

„  least  ....  45**  30' 

„  mean  of  15       .        .        .  45**  50' 

Time  during  which  experiment  lasted  15  minutes 

Value  of  ^ -0923  C.G.S.  unit 

Radius  of  wire   •       •       •        •        •      f  6*2  cm. 
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Number  of  turns. 
Value  of  H  .        . 

Value  of  k  calculated 


■092S 


73.  Faraday's  Law.    Compariaon  of  Eleotro-Chemical 
Equivalenti. 

The  electro- chemical  equivalent  of  an  element  or  radicle 
in  abioluU  measure  is  the  number  of  units  of  mass  of  tlic 
dement  or  radicle  separated  from  one  of  its  compounds  by 
the  passage  of  an  absolute  unit  of  electricity. 

The  ratio  of  the  electro- chemical  equivalents  of  two 
elements  may  thus  be  found  by  detennining  the  mass  of 
uach  element  deposited  by  the  same  guaniity  of  electricity. 
In  order  to  ensure  that  the  same  quatitity  of  electricity 
passes  through  two  solutions  we  have  only  to  include  both 
in  one  circuit  with  a  battery.  This  plan  is  to  be  adopted 
in  the  following  experiment  to  compare  the  electro- chemical 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  copper. 

Arrange  in  circuit  with  a  battery{fig.  S9)(the  number  of 
cells  of  which  must  be  estimated  from  the  resistance'  to  be 
overcome,  and  must 
be  adjusted  so  as  to 
give  a  supply  of  bub- 
bles in  the  water  vol- 
tameter that  will  form 
a  measurable  amount 
of  gas  in  one  hour) 
(i)  a  beaker  u  of  cop- 
per sulphnie,  in  which 
dip  two  plates  of  cop- 
per c,  c',  soldered  to 
copper  wires  passing 
through  a  piece  of 
wood  which  acts  as  a. 
support  on  top  of  the  beaker,  and  (a)  a  water  voltameter  *  v. 


'  See  p.  537, 

■  An  ■mngeniEiit  wbkb  it  e>41y  Ipnt  tofeAm  \ft  di««^  "f 
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Mount  over  the  platinum  plate  p*,  by  which  the  current  is 
to  leave  the  voluimeter,  a  burette  to  be  used  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  hydrogen  generated  during  the  experiment, 
taking  care  that  all  the  hydrogen  must  pass  into  the  burette. 
Place  a  key  in  the  circuit,  so  that  the  battery  may  be  thrown 
in  or  out  of  circuit  at  will. 

The  zinc  of  the  battery  must  be  in  connection  with  the 
plate  c'  on  which  copper  is  to  be  deposited.  The  copper  or 
platinum  is  in  connection  with  the  platinum  plate  P,  on 
which  oxygen  will  be  deposited. 

About  three  Grove's  cells  will  probably  be  required  for 
a  supply  of  gas  that  can  be  measured  in  a  convenient  time ; 
and  as  this  will  correspond  to  a  comparatively  large  current, 
the  plates  of  copper  should  be  large,  say  6  in.  x  3  in.,  or  the 
deposit  of  copper  will  be  flocculent  and  fall  off  the  plate. 

When  the  battery  has  been  properly  adjusted  to  give  a 
current  of  the  right  magnitude,  the  apparatus  will  be  in  a 
condition  for  commencing  the  measurements.  Accordingly, 
take  out,  dry,  and  carefully  weigh  the  copper  plate  on 
which  the  metal  will  be  dei)osited  during  the  experiment. 
This  of  course  is  the  plate  which  is  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery.     Let  its  weight  be  w. 

After  weighing  the  copi^er  plate  no  current  must  be 
sent  through  the  voltameter  containing  it,  except  that  one 
which  is  to  give  the  required  measurement. 

Read  the  position  of  the  water  in  the  burette— the 
height  in  centimetres  of  the  water  in  the  burette  above 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  voltameter.  Let  this  be  //. 
Read  the  barometer ;  let  the  height  be  h.  Read  also  a 
thermometer  in  the  voltameter  ;  let  the  temperature  be  /*  C, 
Make  the  battery  circuit  by  closing  the  key  and  allow  the 

figure.  The  plate  P'  is  inside  a  porous  px)tt  such  as  is  used  in  a 
L^clanch^  battery,  and  the  open  end  of  the  burette  is  sealed  into  the 
top  of  the  pot  by  means  of  pitch  or  some  kind  of  insulating  cement. 
The  hydrogen  is  formed  inside  the  pot  and  rises  into  the  burette. 
A  graduated  Hofmann  voltameter  is  of  course  better,  but  the  above  can 
be  made  in  any  lahotaXoi^  ^v\v  tiv^\cn^^Ni>\\K3bL%.tft  always  at  band. 
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current  to  pass  until  about  twenty  centimetres  of  the  burette 
have  been  filled  by  the  rising  gas.-  Shut  off  the  current, 
and  dry  and  weigh  the  same  plate  of  copper  again  ;  let  the 
weight  be  w\ 

Then  the  amount  of  copper  deposited  by  the  current  is 
w'— w. 

Read  again  the  position  of  the  water  in  the  burette. 
From  the  difference  between  this  and  the  previous  reading 
we  may  obtain  the  volume  of  the  gas  generated.  Let  the 
difference  in  volume  actually  observed  be  v  cubic  centi- 
metres, and  let  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  burette 
above  that  in  the  voltameter  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
be  h\ 

Before  using  v  to  find  the  mass  of  hydrogen  deposited 
we  have  to  apply  several  corrections. 

There  was  some  gas  above  the  water  in  the  burette 
before  the  experiment  began.  The  pressure  of  the  gas 
above  the  water  has  been  increased  by  the  experiment,  and 
this  gas  has  in  consequence  decreased  in  volume.  We 
require  to  find  what  the  decrease  is. 

Let  the  original  volume  of  the  gas  be  v.  The  gradua- 
tions on  the  burette  are  generally  not  carried  to  the  end, 
and  to  find  z/  we  require  to  know  the  volume  between  the 
last  graduation  and  the  tap  of  the  burette.  For  this  purpose 
a  second  burette  is  needed.  This  is  filled  with  water  to  a 
known  height.  The  burette  to  be  used  in  the  experiment 
is  taken  and  inverted,  being  empty.  Water  is  run  into  it 
from  the  second  burette  until  it  is  filled  up  to  the  first 
graduation ;  the  quantity  of  water  so  run  in  is  found  by 
observing  how  far  the  level  in  the  second  burette  has  fallen. 
Or,  if  it  be  more  convenient,  the  method  may  be  reversed; 
the  second  burette  being  partly  filled  as  before,  the  first 
burette  is  also  filled  up  to  some  known  graduation,  and 
all  the  water  which  it  contains  is  run  out  into  the  second ; 
the  rise  in  level  in  this  gives  the  quantity  of  water  which 
hfis  run  out,  an4  froni  this  w^  cs^n  l^nd  the  volunie  required 
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between  the  bottom  of  the  burette  and  the  first  graduation ; 
knowing  this  we  find  the  volume  v  easily. 

Now  this  gas  of  volume  v  was  at  the  commencement 
under  a  pressure  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
atmospheric  pressure  ai\d  the  pressure  due  to  a  column  of 
water  of  height  // ;  if  8  be  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury, 
the  pressure  due  to  a  column  of  water  of  height  h  is  the 
same  as  that  due  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  height  h\Z  \ 
so  that  H  being  the  height  of  the  barometer,  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  will  be  measured  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
mercury  of  height  h— ///8,  while  at  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment the  pressure  is  that  due  to  a  column  H— A'/S. 
Therefore  the  volume  which  the  gas  now  occupies  is 

h 

«-8 

so  that  the  decrease  required  is 

h8-//\  h-^Ji 


and  h  being  small  compared  with  h8,  we  may  write  this: — 


V 


¥r- 


This  must  be  added  in  the  observed  volume  v  to  find 
the  volume  occupied  by  the  gas  electrolysed,  at  a  pressure 
due  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  height  h  — //'/S,  giving  us 
thus  as  the  volume, 


V  +  7' 


■Jir* 


It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  this  correction  by  filling  the  burette  with  water  before 
beginning,  so  that  Vy  the  space,  initially  filled  with  gas  is 
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zero.  If  this  plan  be  adopted  we  shall  still  require  to  know 
the  volume  between  the  end  of  the  burette  and  the  gradua- 
tions, and  this  must  be  obtained  as  described  above. 

Correction  for  aqueous  vapour, — The  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  used  in  the  voltameter  is  exceedingly  dilute, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  without  error  that  the  hydrogen  gas 
comes  off  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  ;  the  pressure  of 
this  vapour  can  be  found  from  the  table  (34),  for  the  tem- 
perature of  the  observation,  /°  C.  Let  it  be  e.  Then  if  e  be 
expressed  as  due  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  e  centimetres  in 
height,  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  will  be  measured  by 

and  its  volume  at  this  pressure  and  temperature  /  is 


v  +  z; 


h3 


Thus  its  volume  at  a  pressure  due  to  76  centimetres  and 
temperature  0°  C.  is 

Let  this  be  v'.     The  weight  required  is  v'  x  -0000896  gm., 
•0000896  being  the  density  of  hydrogen. 

But  according  to  Faraday's  fundamental  law  of  electro- 
lysis, the  weights  of  two  elements  deposited  by  the  same 
current  in  the  same  time  are  proportional  to  their  chemical 
equivalents.     We  must,  therefore,  have 

w -—  w 

=  chemical  equivalent  of  copper. 


v'  X  '0000896 

The  value  of  the  equivalent,  as  deduced  from  chemical 
experiments,  is  3175. 

Experiment. — Determine  by  the  use  of  voltameters    the 
chemical  equivalent  of  copper. 
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Enter  results  thus : 

w  -  61*0760  gms.  A  •  20  cm. 

w'-6ri246gms.  A'-  5  cm. 

V  -  18-5  C.C  /  -  1-9  cm. 

V  «  1-25  C.C  /  -I5**C 
H  -75'95cm.  v'-i7-oc.c 

Chemical  equivalent  =  3 1  •  1 3 

74.  Joule's  Law— Heasurement  of  Eleotromotive  Force. 

We  have  seen  that  work  is  done  when  a  quantity  of 
electricity  passes  from  a  point  at  one  potential  to  a  second 
point  at  a  different  one.  If  Q  be  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  passes  thus,  and  B  the  difference  of  potential,  or 
electromotive  force,  maintained  constant  between  the  points 
while  Q  passes,  then  the  work  done  is  Q  x  e.  If  the  electricity 
pass  as  a  steady  current  of  strength  c,  for  a  time  /  seconds, 
then,  since  the  strength  of  a  current  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  which  flows  in  a  unit  of  time,  we  have  Q  =  c/,  and  if 
w  be  the  work  done, 

W  =  EC/. 

If  this  current  flow  in  a  wire  the  wire  becomes  heated,  and 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  measures  the  work  done, 
for  the  work  which  the  electricity  does  in  passing  from  the 
point  at  high  to  that  at  low  potential  is  transformed  into  heat. 
If  H  be  the  amount  of  heat  produced  and  j  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  that  is,  the  number  of  units  of  work 
which  are  equivalent  to  one  unit  of  heat,  then  the  work 
required  to  produce  h  units  of  heat  is  j  h.     Hence  we  have 

J  H  =  w  =  EC/; 

whence 

E  =  jn/  (c/). 

Now  J  is  a  known  constant,  h  can  be  measured 
by  immersing  the  wire  in  a  calorimeter  (see  §  39)  and 
noting  the  rise  ot  letcv^x;>x\»^  oC  ^  weighed  quantity  of 
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water  which  is  contained  therein ;  if  a  copper-voltameter 
be  included  in  the  circuit  c  /  is  obtained,  knowing  the 
electro-chemical  equivalent  of  copper,  by  determining  the 
increase  in  weight  of  the  cathode.  We  can  thus  find  e, 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  points  at  which 
the  current  respectively  enters  and  leaves  the  wire  in  the 
calorimeter.  For  the  calorimeter  we  use  a  small  vessel  of 
thin  sheet  copper  polished  on  the  outside  and  suspended  in 
another  copper  vessel,  as  in  §  39.  The  water  equivalent 
of  this  must  be  determined,  as  is  explained  in  that  section, 
either  experimentally  or  by  calculation  from  the  weight 
of  the  vessel  and  the  known  specific  heat  of  copper,  which 
for  this  purpose  may  be  taken  as  'i.  A  small  stirrer 
made  of  thin  copper  wire  coiled  into  a  spiral  may  be 
included  in  the  estimate  with  the  calorimeter  determination. 
The  outer  vessel  of  the  calorimeter  is  closed  by  a  copper 
lid  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  a  cork  passes. 
The  end  of  the  stirrer  passes  through  a  hole  in  this  cork, 
and  through  two  other  holes  pass  two  stout  copper  wires, 
to  the  ends  of  which  the  wire  to  be  experimented  on  is 
soldered.  The  thermometer  is  inserted  through  a  fourth 
hole.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  should  be  small,  and 
the  stem  should  be  divided  to  read  to  tenths  of  a  degree. 
The  wire  should  be  of  German-silver  covered  with  silk  and 
coiled  into  a  spiral.  Its  length  and  thickness  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  source  of  electromotive  force  used. 
If  we  take  a  battery  of  three  Grove's  cells  of  the  usual 
pint  size,  it  will  be  found  that  the  electrical  resistance  of 
the  wire  (see  chap,  xx.)  should  be  about  4  ohms.  The  two 
ends  are  soldered  on  to  the  copper  electrodes  and  the  wire 
completely  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter.  It 
must  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  quantity  which  we 
are  to  determine  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
two  points  at  which  the  wire  cuts  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Some  of  the  heat  developed  in  the  wire  will  of  course 
remain  in  it,  and  .in  our  calculations  we  ou%Vsl  ^\.\\o\>^  \s^ 
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allow  for  this.  It  nill  be  found,  however,  that  in  most 
instances  the  correction  is  extremely  small,  and  may,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  experiment,  be  safely  neglected. 
We  may  assume  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  produced  goes 
into  the  water  and  the  calorimeter.  But  the  experiment 
lasts  for  some  time,  and  meanwhile  the  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter  is  raised  above  that  of  the  surrounding  spare, 
so  that  heat  is  lost  by  radiation.  We  shall  shew  how  to 
take  the  observations  so  as  to  comi)ens3te  for  thLn. 

The  apparatus  fs  arranged  as  follows  (fig.  60) : — The 
cathode  c  of  the  vol- 
tameter V  is  carefully 
weighed  and  con- 
nected to  the  n^a- 
tive  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery B,  the  anode 
c'  bc-iiig  coiincncd 
by  inc-.tiis  of  a  pii-ce 
of  copper  wire  with 
one  of  the  ends  of 
the  wire  in  the 
calorimeter  a  ;  the 
other  endof  this  win; 
is  joined  through  a  key  K  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  baiter}-. 
The  plates  of  the  voltameter  must  be  so  large  and  so  close 
together  that  its  resistance  may  be  very  small  indeed  compared 
with  that  of  thi;  wire  in  the  calorimeter ;  otherwise  the  rise 
of  temperature  in  the  calorimeter  may  be  hardly  large  enough 
for  convenient  measurement  without  using  a  considerable 
number  of  battery  cells. 

To  pt;rforni  the  experiment,  note  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  allow  the  current  to  flow,  keeping  the  water  well 
stirred ;  the  temperature  will  gradually  rise.  After  two 
minutes  stop  the  current;  the  temperature  may  still  rise 
slightly,  but  if  the  stirring  has  been  kept  up,  the  rise,  ader 
ibe  current  h^s  ceased  flowinf^  will  be  very  small     L«t  the 
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total  rise  observed  be  t,  degrees.  Keep  the  circuit  broken 
for  two  minutes ;  the  temperature  will  probably  fall.  Let 
the  fall  be  tj  degrees.  This  fall  during  the  second  two 
minutes  is  due  to  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  ;  and  since 
during  the  first  two  minutes  the  temperature  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  during  the  second  two,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  loss  during  the  first  two  minutes  was  approximately 
the  same  as  that  during  the  second  two  ;  so  that,  but  for  this 
loss,  the  rise  of  temperature  during  those  first  two  minutes 
would  have  been  ti  +T2  degrees. 

We  thus  find  the  total  rise  of  temperature  produced  in 
the  mass  of  water  in  two  minutes  by  the  given  current  by 
adding  together  the  rise  of  temperature  during  the  first  two 
minutes  and  the  fall  during  the  second  two  minutes.  Take 
six  observations  of  this  kind,  and  let  the  total  rise  of  tempera- 
ture calculated  in  the  manner  above  described  be  t  degrees  ; 
let  the  mass  of  water,  allowing  for  the  water  equivalent  of  the 
calorimeter  and  stirrer,  be  m  grammes,  then  the  quantity  of 
heat  given  out  by  the  current  in  twelve  minutes  is  m  r  units. 

Let  M  grammes  of  copper  be  deposited  by  the  same 

current ;    then  since  the  passage  of  a  unit  of  electricity 

causes  the  deposition   of  '00328  gramme  of  copper,  the 

total  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  been  transferred  is 

m/ 00328  units,  and  this  is  equal  to  c/  in  the  equation  for  k. 

Hence 

e  =  jwtX'oo328/m. 

Now  the  value  of  j  in  C.G.S.  units  is  42  x  10®,  so  that  we 

have 

e  =  42oX328xwx  t/m. 

The  value  of  e  thus  obtained  will  be  given  in  C.G.S.  units ; 
the  practical  unit  of  E.M.F.  is  called  a  volt,  and  one  volt  con- 
tains 10®  CG.S.  units ;  hence  the  value  of  e  in  volts  is 

420  X  328  X  w  X  t/(m  X  lo"). 

We  have  used  the  results  of  the  experiment  to  find  e.    If, 
however,  e  can  be  found  by  other  means — ^.t^d'w^  ^cis^ 
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see  shortly  how  this  may  be  done — the  original  equation, 
J  H  =  E  c  /,  may  be  used  to  find  j  or  a  It  was  first  employed 
by  Joule  for  the  former  of  the  two  purposes,  Le.  to  calculate 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  the  law  expressed 
by  the  equation  is  known  as  Joule's  law. 

Experiment — Determine  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  given  wire  through  which  a  current  is 
flowing. 

Enter  results  thus  :^ 

Mass  of  water  •        •        •        •       •    24*2  gms. 
Water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter .      4*2  gms. 
M         •        .        .        .    28*4  gms. 
M  ....         '222  gm. 

Total  rise  of  temperature  for  each  two  minutes  ;— 
4»        4^-4        4^-4        4^-2        4«        fZ 


24*'-8 


E  «  4*37  X  10'  «=  4*37  volts. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

ohm's   law — COMPARISON   OF   ELECTRICAL  RESISTANCES 
AND  ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCES. 

\\'e  have  seen  that  if  two  points  on  a  conductor  be  at 
different  potentials,  a  current  of  electricity  flows  through  the 
conductor.  As  yet  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  relation 
between  the  difierence  of  potential  and  the  current  produced. 
This  is  expressed  by  Ohm's  law,  which  states  that  the  current 
flowing  between  any  two  points  of  a  conductor  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  difference  of  potential  between  those 
points  so  long  as  the  conductor  joining  them  remains  the 
same  and  in  the  same  physical  state.  Thus,  if  c  be  the 
current,  and  e  the  electromotive  force,  c  is  proportional  to 
E,  and  we  may  write 
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where  r  is  a  quantity  which  is  known  as  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor.  It  depends  solely  on  the  shape  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  conductor,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed,  being  constant  so  long  as  these  re- 
main unaltered. 

Definition  of  Electrical  Resistance. — It  is  found 
by  experiment  that  the  ratio  of  the  E.M.F.  between  two 
points  to  the  current  it  produces,  depends  only  on  the  con- 
ductor which  connects  the  two  points,  and  is  called  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor. 

The  reciprocal  of  the  resistance — that  is,  the  ratio  of  the 
current  to  the  electromotive  force — is  called  the  conductivity 
of  the  conductor. 

Thus  between  any  two  points  on  a  conductor  there  is 
a  certain  definite  resistance  :  a  metal  wire,  for  example,  has 
an  electrical  resistance  of  so  many  units  depending  on  its 
length,  cross-section,  material,  and  temperature.  Resistance 
coils  are  made  of  such  pieces  of  wire,  covered  with  an 
insulating  material,  cut  so  as  to  have  a  resistance  of  a 
certain  definite  number  of  units  and  wound  on  a  bobbia 
The  ends  of  the  coil  are  fastened  in  some  cases  to  bind- 
ing screws,  in  others  to  stout  pieces  of  copper  which,  when 
the  coil  is  in  use,  are  made  to  dip  into  mercury  cups, 
through  which  connection  is  made  with  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus  used.  We  refer  to  §  78  for  a  description  of  the 
method  of  employing  such  coils  in  electrical  measurements. 

Standards  of  resistance  have  the  advantages  of  material 
standards  in  general.  The  resistance  is  a  definite  property 
of  a  piece  of  metal,  just  as  its  mass  is.  The  coil  can  be 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  without  altering  its 
resistance,  and  so  from  mere  convenience  electrical  resist- 
ance has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  way  the 
fundamental  quantity  in  connection  with  current  electricity. 
We  have  defined  it  by  means  of  Ohm's  law  as  the  ratio  of 
electromotive  force  to  the  current  Whenever  difference  of 
potential  exists  between  two  points  of  acovidwcXo^x^^c^w^'c^x 
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of  electricity  is  set  up,  and  the  amount  of  that  current  de- 
pends on  the  E.M.F.  and  the  resistance  between  the  points. 

We  may  say  that  electrical  resistance  is  that  property  of 
a  conductor  which  prevents  a  fmite  electromotive  force  from 
doing  more  than  a  finite  quantity  of  work  in  a  finite  time. 
Were  it  not  for  the  resistance,  the  potential  would  be  instan- 
taneously equalised  throughout  the  conductor;  a  finite 
quantity  of  electricity  would  be  transferred  from  the  one 
point  to  the  other,  and  therefore  a  finite  quantity  of  v.'ork 
would  be  done  instantaneously. 

The  work  actually  done  in  time  /  is,  we  have  seen,  equal 
to  E  c/,  and  by  means  of  the  equation  c  =  e/r  expressing 
Ohm*s  law,  we  may  write  this 

w  =  CE  /  =  E*  //r  =  c*  R  /. 

Moreover  the  E.M.F.  between  two  points  is  given  if  we 
know  the  resistance  between  them  and  the  current,  for  we 
have  E  =  c  R.  Further  the  resistance  of  a  wire  is  evidently 
equal  to  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  energ)'  required  to  main- 
tain unit  current  in  the  wire. 

On  the  Ri'sistance  of  Conductors  in  Series  and  Multiple  An\ 

If  A  r.,  uc  be  two  conductors  of  resistances  r,  and  Ra, 
the  resistance  between  a  and  c  is  r,  -f  r.^.  For  let  the 
[)0tentials  at  a,  n,  c  be  v,,  Va,  v,  respectively,  and  suppose 
that  owing  to  the  difference  of  potential  a  current  /  is 
flowing  tlirough  the  conductors.  This  current  is  the  s;une 
in  the  two  conductors  (see  p.  492),  and  if  r  be  the  resist- 
ance between  a  and  c,  we  have  from  Ohm's  law 

Vi-V2  =  R,f 
Va-V3  =  Rjf 
Vi-V3  =  R    f. 

But  by  adding  the  first  two  equations  we  have 

Vi-V3  =  (Ri-f  R,)/; 
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By  similar  reasoning  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  resultant 
resistance  of  any  number  of  conductors  placed  end  to  end 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  several  con- 
ductors. Conductors  connected  in  this  manner  are  said  to 
be  in  series. 

Again,  let  there  be  two  conductors  of  resistances  Ri,  Rj, 
joining  the  same  two  points  a  and  B,  and  let  R  be  the 
equivalent  resistance  of  the  two,  that  is,  the  resistance  of  a 
conductor,  which,  with  the  same  E.M.F.  would  allow  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  equal  to  the  sum  of  those 
which  actually  flow  in  the  two  conductors.  Hence,  if  v„  Vj 
be  the  potentials  at  a  and  B,  we  have 

V1-V2     .  .     v,-V2_.  . 
— '1  y     '"■-    -''2  « 


R|  R 


2 


and 


Vi 

-V2. 

R 

^i^h\i%\ 

•  • 
R 

R|      Rj 

R  = 

RlRj 

Ri+Rj 

*   /  • 

=  Rj/Ri. 

Also 


Conductors  joined  up  in  the  above  manner  are  said  to 
be  connected  in  multiple  arc ;  thus,  remembering  that  the 
reciprocal  of  the  resistance  is  called  the  conductivity,  we 
may  shew  by  reasoning  precisely  similar  to  that  given  above 
that  the  conductivity  of  a  system  of  any  number  of  con- 
ductors in  multiple  arc  is  the  sum  of  the  conductivities 
of  the  several  conductors. 

Let  B  A  c  be  a  circuit  including  a  battery  b,  and  suppose 
that  we  wish  to  send  between  die  two  points,  a  and  c, 
only  i/«th  part  of  the  current  produced  by  the  battery. 
Let  R  be  the  resistance  between  a  and  a  Connect^  tKese. 
two  points  by  a  .second  conductor  oi  xes\s\axicfc,'«^\V5»i— a\. 
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Let  /,  be  the  current  in  the  original  conductor  between 
A  and  c,  /'a  the  current  in  the  new  conductor,  i  the  current 
in  the  rest  of  the  circuit     Then  we  have 

ia//,=R(«-i)/R; 

and 

So  that 

11=1/11. 

The  second  conductor,  connected  in  this  manner  with 
the  two  points,  is  called  a  shunt,  and  the  original  circuit 
is  said  to  be  shunted. 

Shunts  are  most  often  used  in  connection  with  galvano- 
meters. Thus  we  might  require  to  measure  a  current  by 
the  use  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  and,  on  attempting  to 
make  the  measurement,  might  find  that  the  galvanometer 
was  too  sensitive,  so  that  the  deflexion  produced  by  the  cur- 
rent was  too  large  for  measurement  By  connecting  the 
electrodes  of  the  galvanometer  with  a  shunt  of  suitable 
resistance  we  may  arrange  to  have  any  desired  fraction  of 
the  current  sent  through  the  galvanometer. 

This  fraction  can  be  measured  by  the  galvanometer,  and 
the  whole  current  is  obtamed  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
resistances  of  the  shunt  and  galvanometer.  A  galvanometer 
is  often  fitted  with  a  set  of  shunts,  having  resistances  i  /p, 
1/99,  and  1/999  of  its  own  resistance,  thus  enabling  "i,  x)i, 
or  'ooi  of  the  whole  current  to  be  transmitted  through  it 

In  applying  Ohm's  law  to  a  circuit  in  which  there  is  a 
battery  of  electromotive  force  e,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  battery  itself  has  resistance,  and  this  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  Thus,  if  we  have  a 
circuit  including  a  resistance  R,  a  battery  of  E.M.F.  e  and 
resistance  b,  and  a  galvanometer  of  resistance  G^  the  total 
resistance  in  the  circuit  is  R-f  b-I-g,  and  the  current  is 
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The  normal  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  is  taken  to  be  the 
difference  of  potential  between  its  poles  when .  they  are 
insulated  from  each  other. '  If  they  be  connected  together, 
the  difference  of  potential  between  them  will  depend  on 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor  joining  them.  In  the  case 
in  point  this  is  R+G  ;  and  since  the  difference  of  potential 
is  found  by  multiplying  together  the  current  and  the  resist- 
ance, it  will  in  that  case  be 

e(r+g)/(r+g+b). 

On  the  Absolute  Measurement  of  Electrical  /Resistance, 

Electrical  resistance  is  measured  in   terms  of  its   proper 
unit  defined  by  the  equation 

R=5. 

c 

For  let  a  conductor  be  such  that  unit  difference  of 
potential  between  its  two  ends  produces  unit  current ;  then 
in  the  above  equation  e  and  c  are  both  unity ;  so  that  r 
is  also  unity  and  the  conductor  in  question  has  unit  re- 
sistance. 

Definition  of  an  Absolute  Unit  Resistance. — The 
unit  of  resistance  is  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  in  which 
unit  electromotive  force  produces  unit  current. 

This  is  a  definition  of  the  absolute  unit.  Now  it  is  found* 
that  on  the  C.G.S.  system  of  units  the  unit  of  resistance 
thus  defined  is  far  too  small  to  be  convenient  There- 
fore, just  as  was  the  case  for  E.M.F.,  a  practical  unit  of 
resistance  is  adopted,  and  this  contains  10^  absolute  C.G.S. 
units,  and  is  called  an  *  ohm ' ;  so  that  i  ohm  contains 
10^  absolute  units. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  volt  or  practical  unit  of 
E.M.F.  is  given  by  the  equation 

I  volt  =  10^  absolute  units. 

*  See  F.  Jenkin,  Electricity  and  AfagmH^m^  ^v^.  il*\  \^^^'r«^* 
ph'cir$c$(y  ant/ Ma^nctism^ 'f^  U.  \  6»9» 

VI -Alt 


<■  < 
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Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  resistance  of  i  ohm  and 
that  an  E.M.F.  of  i  volt  is  maintained  between  its  ends; 
then  we  have  for  the  current  in  absolute  units 

c  =  -  =  — r  =  -  -  absolute  unit  =  i  ampere. 

R        16^        lO 

Thus  an  ampfere,  the  practical  unit  of  current,  is  that 
produced  by  a  volt  when  working  through  an  ohm. 

But  electrical  resistance  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  property 
of  material  conductors.  We  can,  therefore,  construct  a 
coil,  of  German- silver  or  copper  wire  suppose,  which 
shall  have  a  resistance  of  i  ohm.  The  first  attempt  to  do 
this  was  made  by  the  Electrical  Standards  Committee  of  the 
Ihitish  Association,  and  the  standards  constructed  by  them 
are  now  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cambridge. 

More  recent  experiments  have  shewn,  however,  that 
these  standards  have  a  resistance  somewhat  less  than 
I  ohm.  They  have  for  some  time  past  been  in  use  as 
ohms  and  numbers  of  copies  have  been  made  and  circu- 
lated among  electricians.  The  resistances  of  these  standards 
are  now  known  as  British  Association  Units. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  passed  at  Edinburgh  in  1892,  it  has 
been  decided  to  define  the  ohm  in  terms  of  the  resistance 
of  a  certain  column  of  mercury  at  the  temj)erature  of  melt- 
ing ice.  The  length  of  the  column  is  106*3  centimetres; 
for  j)ractical  jmrposes  the  area  of  its  cross-section  is  one 
square  millimetre,  but  the  area  of  such  a  column  would  always 
be  determined  by  finding  the  mass  of  a  known  length,  and 
dividing  this  by  the  density  of  mercury  in  grammes  per  c.c. 
and  by  the  length.  Now  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is 
known  with  all  the  necessary  accuracy,  but  the  density  of 
water  is  still  a  little  uncertain.  To  avoid  the  difficulty 
caused  by  this,  the  mass  of  mercury  in  the  column  is  stated. 

The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  at  o®  is  13*5956  ;  if  we 
assume  that  .the  mass  of  one  c.c.  of  water  at  4°  C.  is  one 
gramme,  then  XYve  mav»^  o^  ;)lC.c\>xcmv^\\s>«:\^2vw^  106-3;  c°^« 
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long,  one  square  mm.  in  section^  is  i3'5956  x  1*063  grammes, 
and  this  comes  to  14*4521  grammes. 

Thus  one  ohm  is  defined  to  be  the  resistance  of  14*4521 
grammes  of  mercury  in  the  form  of  a  column  of  uniform 
cross-section  106*3  cm.  in  length  at  o®  C.  Moreover  it 
has  been  shown  by  experiment  that 

I  B.A.  unit  =  '9866  ohm. 
Thus 

I  ohm  =  1*01358  B.A.  unit. 

On  Resistance  Boxes, 

For  practical  use  resistance  coils  are  generally  grouped 
together  in  boxes.  The  top  of  the  box  is  made  of  non- 
conducting material,  and  to  it  are  attached  a  number  of 
stout  brass  pieces  shewn  in  fig.  61  at  a,  b,  c,  d.  A  small 
space  is  left  be-  Fig  6x. 

tween   the  con-  _       ■       MB  cF 

secutive  brass 
pieces,  and  the 
ends  of  these 
pieces  are  ground 
in  such  a  way 
that  a  taper  plug 
of  brass  can  be  inserted  between  them  and  thus  put  the 
two  consecutive  pieces  into  electrical  connection.  The  coils 
themselves  are  made  of  German-silver  or  platinum-silver 
wire.  The  wire  is  covered  with  silk  or  some  other  insulating 
material.  A  piece  of  wire  of  the  required  resistance  is  cut 
off  and  bent  double.  It  is  then  wound  on  to  a  bobbin  of 
ebonite  or  other  insulating  material.  The  bobbins  are  not 
drawn  in  the  figure.  The  two  ends  are  soldered  to  two  con- 
secutive brass  pieces  in  the  box,  the  bobbin  being  fixed  to  the 
under  side  of  the  lid  of  the  box.  The  coils  when  complete 
are  covered  with  paraffin  to  maintain  a  good  insulation. 

Let  A,  B  be  the  two  brass  pieces,  and  suppose  a  current 
flowing  from  a  to  b  ;  if  the  plug  is  in  Us  ^Va^Sft^^^^  o^xv^\^. 
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can  pass  through  k,  and  the  resistance  between  a  and  b  is 
infinitesimally  small,  provided  always  that  the  plug  His 
proi)crly.  If,  however,  the  plug  be  removed,  the  curreni  has 
to  flow  through  the  coil  itself ;  so  that  by  removing  the  plug 
the  resistance  of  the  coil  may  be  inserted  in  the  circuit 
between  a  and  b. 

The  coils  in  a  box  are  generally  arranged  thus  : — 

1225 

10  10  20  50 

100  100  200  500    units,  &C. 

1  hus,  if  there  be  the  twelve  coils  as  above,  by  taking  out 
suitable  plugs  we  can  insert  any  desired  integral  number  of 
units  of  resistance  between  i  and  1000,  like  weights  in  the 
balance.  Binding  screws,  s,  s',  are  attached  to  the  two 
extreme  brass  pieces,  and  by  means  of  these  the  box  can  be 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  circuit 

The  coils  are  wound  double,  as  described,  to  avoid  the 
eflfects  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  self-induction,*  and 
also  to  avoid  direct  magnetic  action  on  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer. 

On  the  Relation  between  the  Resistance  and  Dimensions 
of  a  Wire  of  given  Material. 

We  have  seen  that  if  two  conductors  be  joined  in  series 
the  resistance  of  the  combination  is  the  sum  of  the  resist- 
ances of  the  parts.  Let  the  conductor  be  a  long  wire  of 
uniform  material  and  cross-section.  Then  it  follows  from  the 
above  (p.  528)  that  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  length; 
for  if  we  take  two  pieces  of  the  same  length  they  will  have 
the  same  resistance,  and  if  connected  end  to  end  the  resist- 
ance of  the  double  length  is  double  that  of  the  single.  Thus 
the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  length. 

Again,  we  may  shew  that  the  resistance  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  cross-section.  For  suppose 
two  points,  A  and  b,  are  connected  by  a  single  wire,  the 

'  See  S.  P.  Thompson*^  £fcc.  OMdMc^,^  \  404 ;  Jenkin,  Eke,  and 
Mag.    pp.  74,  232. 
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resistance  of  which  is  r.  Introduce  a  second  connecting 
wire  of  the  same  length  and  thickness,  and  therefore  of  the 
same  resistance  as  the  former.     The  resistance  will  now 

be—,  and  since  it  was  found  by  Ohm  that  the  resistance 

2 

depends  on  the  area  of  the  cross-section  and  not  on  its 
form,  we  may  without  altering  the  result  suppose  the  two 
wires,  which  have  been  laid  side  by  side,  welded  into  one, 
having  a  cross-section  double  of  that  of  either  wire. 

Thus,  by  doubling  the  cross-section  the  resistance  is 
halved.  The  resistance,  therefore,  varies  inversely  as  the 
area  of  the  cross-section. 

Definition  of  Specific  Resistance. — Consider  a  cube 
of  conducting  material  having  each  edge  one  centimetre  in 
length.  Let  two  opposite  faces  of  this  be  maintained  at 
different  potentials,  a  current  will  be  produced  through  the 
cube,  and  the  number  of  units  in  the  resistance  of  the  cube 
is  called  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material  of  which  the 
cube  is  composed. 

Let  p  be  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material  of  a  piece 
of  wire  of  length  /  and  cross-section  a,  and  let  r  be  the 
resistance  of  the  wire.     Then 

R  =  p//fl. 

For,  suppose  the  cross-section  to  be  one  square  centimetre, 

then  the  resistance  of  each  unit  of  length  is  p  and  there  are 

/  units  in  series  ;  thus  the  whole  resistance  is  p  /.     But  the 

resistance  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cross-section,  so 

that  if  this  be  a  square  centimetres,  the  resistance  R  is  given 

by  the  equation 

R  =  p  Ha, 

Again,  it  is  found  that  the  resistance  of  a  wire  depends 
on  its  temperature,  increasing  in  most  cases  uniformly  with 
the  temperature  for  small  variations,  so  that  if  Ro  be  the 
resistance  at  a  temperature  zero  and  R  that  at  temperature  /, 
we  have 
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where  a  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
material  of  the  wire  ;  this  constant  is  called  the  temperature 
coefficient  of  the  coil.  For  most  materials  the  value  of  a 
is  small  German-silver  and  platinum-silver  alloy  are  two 
substances  for  which  it  is  specially  small,  being  about  '00032 
and  *ooo28  respectively. 

Its  value  for  copper  is  considerably  greater,  being  about 
*oo3,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  resistance  coils  are  made 
of  one  of  the  above  alloys  in  preference  to  copper.  Another 
reason  for  this  preference  is  the  fact  that  the  specific 
resistance  of  the  alloys  is  much  greater  than  that  of  copper, 
so  that  much  less  wire  is  necessary  to  make  a  coil  than  is 
required  if  the  material  be  copper. 


75.  Comparison  of  Eleotrioal  Reaistaiices. 

Ohm's  law  forms  the  basis  of  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed to  compare  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  conductor 
with  that  of  a  standard  coil. 

In  the  simplest  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  making 
the  measurements  the  connections  are  made  in  the  following 

Fig.  63 


manner  (fig.  62) : — One  pole  of  a  battery  b  of  constant 
E.M.F.  is  connected  to  one  end  a  of  the  conductor  whose 
resistance  is  required  ;  the  other  end  c  of  this  conductor 
is  in  connection  with  a  resistance  box  m  n.  n  is  in  con- 
neHon  with  ake^  ot^VieXXetx^  cwonvutator  k,  from  which 
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the  circuit  is  completed  through  a  galvanometer  g  to  the 
other  pole  of  the  battery. 

Let  X  be  the  resistance  to  be  measured,  b  the  battery 
resistance,  g  that  of  the  galvanometer,  and  suppose  a 
resistance  r  is  in  circuit  in  the  box. 

Make  contact  with  the  commutator.  A  current  passes 
through  the  galvanometer.  Observe  the  deflexion  when  the 
needle  has  become  steady.  Reverse  the  commutator  ;  the 
galvanometer  needle  is  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  if  the  adjustments  were  perfect,  the  two  deflexions  would 
be  the  same.    They  should  not  differ  by  more  than  o°*5. 

Adjust  R,  the  resistance  in  the  box,  if  it  be  possible,  until 
the  deflexion  observed  is  about  45®.  Of  course  it  may  be 
impossible  to  do  this  with  the  means  at  hand.  If  when 
R  is  zero  the  deflexion  observed  be  small,  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery  will  require  to  be  increased  ;  we 
must  use  more  cells  in  series.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
as  great  a  resistance  in  the  box  as  is  possible,  the  deflexion 
be  too  large,  then  either  the  galvanometer  must  be  shunted 
or  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  reduced  by  reducing  the 
number  of  cells,  or  by  connecting  its  poles  through  a  shunt. 
In  any  case  the  deflexion  should  be  between  30®  and  6o^ 

Let  E  be  the  E.M.F.  and  k  the  reduction  factor  of  the 
galvanometer,  which,  we  shall  suppose,  is  a  tangent  instru- 
ment. Then,  if  i  be  the  current,  and  a  the  mean  of  the 
two  deflexions  in  opposite  directions,  we  have 

^  =  I  =  ^  tan  cu 


B  +  G  +  X-hR 

Hence 

B-f-G  +  x-f  R  =e/^  tan  a    .     .    ,     (i) 

and  if  b,  g,  e,  and  k  be  known,  R  and  a  being  observed, 
this  equation  will  give  us  x. 

If  E  and  k  be  not  known,  while  b  and  G  are,  we  proceed 
thus.  Take  the  unknown  resistance  x  out  of  the  circuity 
connecting  one  pole  of  the  battery  m>ii  ^<t  €^^cet^\^  >*. 
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of  the  resistance  box.  Take  a  resistance  r'  out  of  the 
box  and  observe  the  deflexion,  which,  as  befbre,  should  lie 
between  30''  and  60'',  reversing  the  current  and  reading 
both  ends  of  the  needle ;  let  the  mean  deflexion  be  «'. 
Then  we  have,  as  before,  if  the  battery  have  a  constant 
E.M.F., 

— .^kxzna'i 

b+g+r' 

/.  e/^  =  (b+g+V) tan  a'    •    •    •    (2) 
so  that  the  original  equation  (i)  becomes 

B+G+x+R  =  (B+G  +  R')tan  tt'/tan  a,    •    t    •    (3) 

and  from  this  x  can  be  found. 

But  in  general  b  and  G  will  not  be  known.  We  can 
easily  find  the  sum  b+g  as  follows  : — 

Make  two  sets  of  observations  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last  were  made,  with  two  different  resistance.' 
Rj,  R2  out  of  the  box,  and  let  the  deflexions  be  a^  and  o^  ; 
«!  may  be  just  over  30**,  a  2  just  under  60**. 

[There  should  be  a  large  difference  between  aj  and  aj,  for 
we  have  to  divide,  in  order  to  find  the  result,  by  tan  aj — tan  qj, 
and,  if  this  be  small,  a  large  error  may  be  produced.] 

Then,  assuming  as  before  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
battery  does  not  alter,  we  have 


=  k  tan  ai,    •    •    •    (4) 


and 


Hence 


B  +  C  +  R, 

E 

B  +  G  +  R2 


=  k  tan  aj.    .    .    .     (s) 


and 


(B+G  +  Ri)tanai=  v  =  (B  +  G  +  R2)tana2, 


g^^^^Ritano^-Rjtanaa     .     .  /5V 

tana^— tanoi  ^  ' 
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Having  thus  found  b+g,  we  may  use  either  of  the  equa- 
tions (  4)  or  (  5)  in  combination  with  (i)  to  give  us  x. 

If  we  wish  to  find  b  and  c  separately  we  may  proceed 
as  follows : — 

Shunt  the  galvanometer  with  a  shunt  of  resistance  s  ; 
tlien  the  resistance  between  the  poles  of  the  galvanometer 
is  equivalent  to  GS/(s-fG).  Make  two  more  observations 
like  those  from  which  equations  (4)  and  (5)  are  deduced,  we 
thus  find  a  value  for  b+g  s/(s+g). 

Suppose  we  find 

.    G  5? 
B4- =^, 

S  +  G 

having  already  obtained 

8+0=;^, 

when  y  is  written  for  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  (6). 
Hence 


o  s 


thus 


or 


s  +  o 

g'-gO'-«)-sO'-^)  =  o; 
Thus,  G  having  been  found,  b  is  given  from  the  equation 

The  methods  here  given  for  measuring  resistance,  in- 
volving, as  they  do,  the  assumption  that  the  E  M.F.  of  the 
battery  remains  the  same  throughout,  cannot  be  considered 
as  completely  satisfactory.  Others  will  be  given  in  §§  77-79, 
which  are  free  from  the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  these.  Various  modifications  of  the  above  methods 
have  been  suggested  for  measuring  more  accurately  the 
resistance  of  a  battery  or  galvanometer.  For  an  account 
of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  Kemj^'s '  H^Tv5iV^v^V  ^S. 
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Electrical  Testing,'  chapters  v.  and  vi.  In  practice  much 
is  gained  by  a  little  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  resistances 
taken  from  the  box.  Thus,  in  finding  6 +G  as  above  it  might 
happen  that  when  Rg  is  19^  a^  is  $9**  Z^'^  ^^'^  when  R2  is  20, 
aa  is  58^  45'.  Now  the  tangent  of  eidier  of  these  angles 
can  be  looked  out  equally  easily  in  the  tables,  but  the 
multiplication  involved*  in  finding  Rstanosis  much  more 
easily  done  if  Rs  be  20  than  if  it  be  19. 

Experiment — Determine  the  resistance  of  the  given  coil  x. 
Enter  results  thus : — 

Observations  to  find  B  +  G. 

Rj »  20  ohms.  0|  •  57® 

Whence  B  +  G  =  3*37  ohms. 
Observations  to  find  x. 

R  =  10  ohms.  a  «  46^*52 

Ri  -  20      „  o,  -  57° 

Whence  X  =  2075  ohms. 

N.B. — If  a  large  number  of  resistances  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  use  of  the  same  galvanometer,  it  will  be  best  to 
calculate  the  value  of  B  +  G,  and  the  ratio  of  the  E.M.F.  to  the 
reduction  factor  once  for  all,  checking  the  results  occasionally 
during  the  other  obser\'ations.  These  are  both  given  by  the 
observations  just  made,  for  we  have  found  B  +  G,  and  we  have 


«^tan  a, 

B  +  G-^Rj                    ' 

• 

-'  1  (B  +  G  +  Rj)  tan  aj» 

With  the  numbers  in 

the  above  example. 

B  +  G- 

-337;                Ri-20; 

and  we  find 

fl, 

-57^ 

1-35-97. 
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So  that,  if  we  find,  with  an  unknown  resistance  X  in  circuit  and  a 
resistance  R  out  of  the  box,  that  the  deflexion  is  a,  we  obtain 

B  +  G  +  x  +  R-7— 5— -51^ 
k  tan  a    tan  a 

76.  Comparison  of  Electromotive  Forces. 

We  may  moreover  use  Ohm's  law  to  compare  the  electro- 
motive forces  of  batteries.*  For  suppose  we  have  two  bat- 
teries ;  let  B,  b'  be  their  resistances,  s,  e'  their  electromotive 
forces.  Pass  a  current  from  the  two  batteries  in  turn  through 
two  large  resistances,  r  andR'  and  the  galvanometer,  and  let 
the  deflexions  observed  be  a,  a'.  Suppose  the  galvanometer 
to  be  a  tangent  instrument  Then,  \ik  be  its  reduction  factor, 
G  its  resistance,  we  have 

E=>&(B4-G+R)tan  a, 
e'  =  >&(b' + g  +  r')  tan  a'. 

Hence 

E__  (B+G+R)tana 
E'     (B'+o+R')tana'' 

and  B+G,  b'+g  being  determined  as  in  the  last  section, 
the  quantities  on  the  right-hand  side  are  all  known. 

In  practice  there  are  some  simplifications.  A  Thomson's 
reflecting  galvanometer  is  used,  and  this  is  so  sensitive  that 
R  and  r'  will  need  to  be  enormously  large  to  keep  the  spot 
of  light  on  the  scale.  The  values  will  be  probably  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  ohms  if  only  single  cells  of  the  batteries 
in  ordinary  use  be  employed.  Now  the  resistance  of  such 
a  cell  will  be  very  small  compared  with  these  ;  an  ordinary 
quart  Dam'ell  should  be  under  one  ohm  ;  a  Leclanchd 
from  one  to  three  ohms ;  and  hence  we  may  neglect  b  and 
b'  as  compared  with  r  and  r',  and  we  have 

E        (R-fG)tana 
?      (R'-fG)tano^ 

*  See  p.  S^i. 
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This  equation  is  applied  in  two  ways  : — 
(i)  The  Equal  Resistance  Method. — The  resistance  r'  is 
made  equal  to  r,  Le.  the  two  batteries  are  worked  through 
the  same  external  circuit,  and  we  have  then 

E  tan  a 

e'      tana'' 

But  if  the  angles  a,  a'  be  not  too  large,  the  scale-de- 
flexions  of  the  spot  of  light  are  very  nearly  proportional  to 
tan  a  and  tan  a'.  Let  these  deflexions  be  S  and  S'  respec- 
tively, then 

E       S 


E 


/ 


Y 


For  this  method  we  do  not  need  to  know  the  galvano- 
meter resistance,  but  we  suppose  that  the  galvanometer  is 
such  that  the  displacement  of  the  spot  is  proportional  to 
the  current 

(2)  The  Equal  Deflexion  Method. — In  this  method  of 
working  a'  is  made  cqiinl  to  a,  and  we  have 

E   __  R  -f  G 
e'  ~  r'  +  g' 

For  this  method  we  require  to  know  G,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  know  that  it  is  so  small  compared  with  r  and  r'  that  we 
may  neglect  it.  The  method  has  the  advantage  that  we  do 
not  assume  any  relation  between  the  current  in  the  galvano- 
meter and  the  deflexion  produced,  except  that  the  same 
current  produces  the  same  deflexion  ;  and  this  is  obviously 
true  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  instrument. 

Both  methods  are  open  to  the  objection  that  the  E.M.F. 
of  a  battery  which  is  actually  producing  a  current  changes 
from  time  to  time.  We  shall  see  in  §  80  how  to  compare 
the  E.M.F.  of  batteries  without  allowing  them  to  produce  a 
current. 

Experiments. 

Compare  the  E.M.F.  of  the  given  batteries  by  the  equal  resist- 
:e  and  the  equa\  de^ex\ovvvv\«C^cA's».^'\xv^\.?Jdu^the  E.M.F. of 
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the  DaniclPs  cell  as  1*08  volts,  find  the  E.M.F.  of  the  others  in 
volts. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Equal  Resistance  J/^///^//.— Resistance  used,  10,000  ohms. 
Internal  resistance  of  cells,  small. 

Battery  Deflexions  in       E.M.F.  in 

scale  divisions  volts 

Daniell        ...  46  108 

Sawdust  Daniell  .        •  35  '82 

Leclanch^    .        .        •  52  1*22 

Bichromate ...  68  1*60 

Equal  Deflexion  Method. — Deflexion,  83  scale  divisions. 
Galvanometer  resistance,  small. 

Battery  Resistance  E.M.F.  in 

volts 

Daniell        .        .  •    8000  1*08 

Sawdust  Daniell .  .    6020  '81 

Leclanch^    .        •  .    9040  1-22 

Bichromate.        •  •  11980  1*61 

77.  Wheatstone*s  Bridge. 

The  method  of  comparing  electrical  resistances  which 
has  been  already  described  depends  on  the  measurement 
of  the  deflexion  produced  in  a  galvanometer,  and  we  make 
the  assumptions  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  remains  con- 
stant during  the  experiment,  and  that  the  relation  between 
the  current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  and  the  de- 
flexion it  produces  is  known.  The  disadvantages  which  thus 
arise  are  avoided  in  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method,  the 
principles  of  which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

It  follows  from  Ohm's  law  (p.  526)  that,  if  a  steady  cur- 
rent be  flowing  through  a  conductor,  then  the  electromotive 
force  between  any  two  points  of  the  conductor  is  propor- 
tional to  the  resistance  between  those  points.  We  can 
express  this  graphically  thus.  Let  the  straight  line  a  b  (fig. 
63)  represent  the  resistance  between  the  two  points  a  and 
B  of  a  conductor,  and  let  the  line  a  d,  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  A  B»  represent  the  electromotive  facc<t  ot  ^^^x^xsk.^  ^ 


I 

* 
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potential  between  a  and  a  Join  d  b,  and  let  m  be  a  point 
on  the  line  a  b,  such  that  a  m  may  represent  the  resistance 
between  a  and  another  point  of  the  conductor.    Draw  m  l 


F10.63. 


at  right  angles  to  a  b  to  meet  b  d  in  l,  then  l  m  represents 
the  E.M.F.  between  m  and  b. 

For  if  c  represent  the  current  flowing  through  the  con- 
ductor, then,  by  Ohm's  law, 


DA 

A  b 


=  c; 


and  since  m  l  is  parallel  to  d  a, 


PA 

a  b 


LM 


MB 
/.    L  M  =  C  X  M  a 

But  since  m  b  represents  the  resistance  and  c  the  current 
between  two  points  m  and  b,  it  follows  from  Ohm's  law  that 
LM  represents  the  E.M.F.  between  those  points. 

Now  let  a'  b'  represent  the  resistance  between  tw^o 
points  on  another  conductor,  between  which  the  E.M.F.  is 
the  same  as  that  between  a  and  b,  and  let  a'  d'  represent 
this  E.M.F.  ;  then 

a'  d'  =  A  D. 

Join  d'  b',  and  in  it  take  \J  m',  such  that  l'  m'  shall  be  equal 

to  L  M. 

Then  m'  will  reptes^tvl  a^olrvt  ou  the  second  conductors 
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such  that  the  difference  of  potential  between  it  and  b'  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  potential  between  m  and  b. 

Thus  if  B,  b'  be  at  the  same  potential,  a,  a'  and  m,  m'  re- 
spectively are  at  the  same  potentials.  Hence,  if  m  m'  be  joined 
through  a  galvanometer  g,  no  current  will  flow  through  the 
galvanometer,  and  no  deflexion,  therefore,  will  be  observed. 

We  can  now  express  the  condition  for  this  in  terms  of 
the  four  resistances  am,  mb,  a'm',  m'b'.  Let  these 
resistances  respectively  be  denoted  by  p,  q,  r,  and  s. 

Draw  L  N,  l'  n'  parallel  to  a  b  and  a'  b'. 

Then  clearly  d  n  =  d'  n',  and  we  have 


p_ 

AM_ 

NL_ 

DN__ 

I>' 

N' 

MMH 

,N' 

L' 

A' 

M' 

_R 

Q 

M  B 

MB 

LM 

L' 

M' 

M' 

B' 

M' 

b' 

S 

Thus  the  condition  required  is 

P_.R 
Q      s* 

If,  then,  we  have  four  conductors,  am,  m b,  a' m',  m' b', 
and  we  connect  together  b  and  b',  and  so  keep  them  at 
the  same  potential,  and  also  connect  a  and  a',  thus  keeping 
them  at  any  other  common  potential,  then,  provided  the 
above  condition  holds,  we  may  connect  m  and  m'  through 
a  galvanometer  without  producing  a  deflexion ;  and  con- 
versely if,  when  m  m'  are  thus  connected,  no  deflexion  be 
observed,  we  know  that  the  above  condition  holds.  Hence, 
if  p  and  q  be  any  two  known  resistances,  r  any  unknown 
resistance,  and  s  an  adjustable  known  resistance,  and  we 
vary  s,  the  other  connections  being  made  as  described, 
until  no  deflexion  is  observed  in  the  galvanometer,  r  can 

be  found,  for  we  then  have 

p 
R  =  sx  -, 

Q 
and  p,  Q,  s  are  known. 

In  practice,  to  secure  that  b  and  b'  should  be  at  the 

s^me  potential,  they  are  connected  together,  and  to  one 

pole  of  a  battery,  a  and  a'  being  connected  tVa^3vx<^  ^>l^> 

ta  the  other  pole. 
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Fig.  64  shews  a  diagram  of  the  connections,    a  c,  c  b 
correspond  to  the  two  conductors  am,  m  b  of  fig.  63,  while 

AD,  DB  correspond  to 
a'  m',  m'  b'.  a  key  k'  is 
placed  in  the  galva- 
nometer circuit  and  a 
A  second  key  K  in  the 
battery  circuit.  On 
making  contact  with  the 
key  K  a  difference  of 
potential  is  established 
between  a  and  b,  and  a 
current  flows  through 
the  two  conductors  a  c  b  and  a  d  a  If  on  making  contact 
with  k'  no  deflexion  is  observed  in  the  galvanometer,  it 
follows  that  c  and  d  are  at  the  same  potential,  and  therefore 

that 

p 
R  =  s  X  -. 

Q 

In  practice  p,  q,  and  s  are  resistance  coils  included  in 
the  same  box,  which  is  arranged  as  in  fig.  65  for  the  pur- 


J^/      1000    Q      lea 

[toCD 


)CZ3CIJC 


I2DOOOOOO 

INI «000 1900 leoo £00 too ^110 l^k 


jU>a-A 


poses  of  the  experiment,  and  is  generally  known  as  a  Wheat- 
stone-bridge  box,  or  sometimes  as  a  Post-Oflftce  box.*     The 

^  VS^V  ?Rft  next  ^a^ 
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resistances  p  and  Q,  which  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
arms  of  the  bridge,  are  taken,  each  from  a  group  of  three 
coils  of  10,  100,  and  1000  units.  Thus,  by  taking  the  proper 
plugs  out  we  may  give  to  the  ratio  p/q  any  of  the  values 

100,  10,  I,  'I,  or  'oi. 

The  resistance  s  is  made  up  of  16  coils  from  i  to  5,000 
ohms  in  resistance,  and  by  taking  the  proper  plugs  out  it 
may  have  any  integral  value  between  i  and  10,000  units. 
Thus  the  value  of  r  may  be  determined  to  three  figures  if 
it  lie  between  i  and  10,  or  to  four  figures  if  it  be  between  10 
and  1,000,000,  provided,  that  is,  the  galvanometer  be 
sufficiently  sensitive. 

At  A,  B,  c,  and  d  are  binding  screws,  those  at  a  and  d 
being  double.  By  means  of  these  the  electrodes  of  the 
battery,  galvanometer,  and  conductor  whose  resistance  is 
required,  are  connected  with  the  box.  In  some  boxes  the 
two  keys,  K  and  k',  are  permanently  connected  with  the 
points  A  and  c,  being  fixed  on  to  the  insulating  material  of 
the  cover.  The  arrangement  is  then  technically  known  as 
a  Post- Office  box.  The  galvanometer  to  be  employed 
should  be  a  sensitive  reflecting  instrument ;  the  method  of 
adjusting  this  has  been  already  described  (p.  510),  while  for  a 
battery,  one  or  two  Leclanchd  or  sawdust  Daniell  cells  are 
generally  the  most  convenient  The  number  of  cells  to  be 
used  depends,  however,  on  the  magnitude  of  the  resistance 
to  be  determined  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer. 
The  key  k  is  inserted  in  the  battery  circuit  in  order  that  the 
battery  may  be  thrown  out,  except  when  required  for  the 
measurement  The  continual  passage  of  a  current  through 
the  coils  of  the  box  heats  them,  and  if  the  current  be  strong 
enough  may  do  damage. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  each  of  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d, 
three  conductors  meet,  and  that  including  the  galvanometer 
and  battery  there  are  six  conductors  in  all,  joining  the  four 
points  A,  B,  c,  D.    When  the  resistances  ax^  ^mc^cvnW^  n^^ 
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current  in  the  conductor  joining  two  of  the  points  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  E.M.F.  in  the  conductor  joining  the  other 
two,  then  those  two  conductors  are  said  to  be  conjugate. 

In  the  Wheatstone's  bridge  method  of  measuring  resist- 
ances the  battery  and  galvanometer  circuits  are  made  to  be 
conjugate ;  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery.     If  the  equation 

p/q  =  r/s 

hold,  the  galvanometer  is  not  deflected  whatever  be  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  battery  ;  there  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  use 
a  constant  battery.  Moreover,  since  we  only  require  to 
determine  when  no  current  flows  through  the  galvanometer 
circuit,  and  not  to  measure  a  steady  current,  a  sensitive 

galvanoscope  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary ;  we  do  not  need  to  know  the 
relation  between  the  current  and 
the  deflexion  produced  by  it 

Fig.  66  is  another  diagram  of 
the  connections,  which  shews 
more  clearly  the  conjugate  rela- 
tion. The  conductors  a  b  and  c  d 
^  are  conjugate  if  the  equation 
p/q  =  r/s  holds. 
It  follows  from  this  that  we  may  interchange  the  galvano- 
meter and  battery  without  aff*ecting  the  working  of  the 
method.  The  galvanometer  may  be  placed  between  a 
and  B,  and  the  battery  between  c  and  d.  The  sensitive- 
ness of  the  measurements  will,  however,  depend  on  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two,  and  the  following  rule  is  given 
by  Maxwell,  *  Electricity  and  Magnetism,*  vol.  i.  §  348,  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  arrangements  to  adopt  Of  the 
two  resistances,  that  of  the  battery  and  that  of  the  galvano- 
meter, connect  the  greater  resistance,  so  as  to  join  the  t>^'0 
greater  to  the  two  less  of  the  other  four. 

As  we  shaft  s^e  d\itcx\^^\l^\ll  generally  happen  when 
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making  the  final  measurements,  that  Q  and  s  are  greater 
than  p  and  R ;  thus,  referring  to  fig.  65,  the  connections  are 
there  arranged  to  suit  the  case  in  which  the  resistance  of 
the  battery  is  greater  than  that  of  the  galvanometer. 

To  measure  a  Resistance  with  the  WJuatstone-bridge  Box, 

Make  the  connections  as  shewn  in  fig.  65.  Be  sure  that 
the  binding  screws  are  everywhere  tight  and  that  the  copper 
wires  are  clean  and  bright  at  all  points  where  there  are 
contacts.  This  is  especially  necessary  for  the  wires  which 
connect  r  to  the  box.  Any  resistance  due  to  them  or  their 
contacts  will  of  course  be  added  to  the  value  of  R.  For 
delicate  measurements  contacts  must  be  made  by  means  of 
thick  copper  rods  amalgamated  with  mercury,  and  dipping 
into  mercury  cups.  The  bottoms  of  the  cups  should  be 
covered  with  discs  of  amalgamated  copper,  and  the  wires 
must  press  on  to  these  with  a  steady  pressure  throughout 
the  experiment;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  contact 
through  the  mercury  by  letting  the  wires  drop  into  it  without 
touching  the  copper  bottom.  The  cups  themselves  are 
conveniently  made  of  pill  boxes,  covered  with  a  good  thick 
coat  of  varnish. 

See  that  all  the  plugs  are  in  their  places  in  the  box,  and 
press  them  firmly  in  with  a  screw  motion  to  ensure  efficient 
contact 

Bring  the  control  magnet  of  the  galvanometer  down 
near  the  coils,  and  if  the  resistance  to  be  measured  be  not 
even  approximately  known,  it  generally  saves  time  to  shunt 
the  galvanometer,  using  the  shunt,  provided  there  be  one, 
if  not,  a  piece  of  thin  German-silver  wire.  Take  two  equal 
resistances  out  of  the  arms  p  and  Q.  Since  it  is  probable 
that  the  galvanometer  will  be  somewhat  too  sensitive  even 
when  shunted,  it  is  better  to  take  out  the  two  100  ohm 
plugs  rather  than  the  two  10  ohms.  Then,  since  p  =  Q, 
R  will  be  equal  to  s. 

Take  i  ohm  out  from  s,    MaWe  cotv\aLCX  ^a^X  n«VOcw  ^^ 
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battery  key  k,  and  then  with  the  galvanometer  key  k',  and 
note  the  direction  of  the  deflexion — suppose  it  be  to  the  right 

Take  out  1000  ohms  from  s,  and  note  the  deflexion — 
suppose  it  be  to  the  left  The  resistance  is  clearly  between 
I  and  1000  ohms. 

Now  take  out  500  ohms — let  the  deflexion  be  to  the 
left — R  is  less  than  500.  Proceed  thus,  and  suppose  that 
with  67  ohms  the  deflexion  is  to  the  left,  and  that  with  66 
ohms  it  is  to  the  right  The  resistance  r  is  clearly  between 
66  and  67  ohms. 

Now  make  p  10  ohms  and  Q  100,  and  at  the  same  time 
remove  the  shunt,  and  raise  the  galvanometer  magnet  to 
increase  the  sensitiveness.  Since  q  is  ten  times  p,  s  must 
be  ten  times  r  to  obtain  a  balance.  Thus  s  must  be 
between  660  and  670.  Suppose  that  it  is  found  that  with 
665  ohms  the  deflexion  is  to  the  left,  and  with  664  it  is  to 
the  right,  the  true  value  of  s  is  between  664  and  665, 
and  since  R  =  ?  s/q,  the  true  value  of  R  is  between  66*4 
and  66*5.  We  have  thus  found  a  third  figure  in  the  value 
of  R. 

Now  make  Q  1000  ohms  and  pig  ohms.  Then,  since  Q 
is  100  times  ?,  s  must  be  100  times  R  to  secure  the  balance; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  when  s  is  6640  the  deflexion  is  to 
the  right ;  when  it  is  6650  it  is  to  the  left  The  galvano- 
meter may  now  be  made  as  sensitive  as  possible  \  and  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  with  a  value  of  s,  such  as  6646, 
there  is  a  small  deflexion  to  the  right,  and  with  s  equal  to 
6647  a  small  deflexion  to  the  left  Thus  the  value  of  r  is 
between  66*46  and  66 '47. 

If  the  fourth  figure  be  required  correctly,  we  may  find  it 
by  interpolation  as  follows  : — 

When  s  is  6646  let  the  deflexion  to  the  right  be  a 
scale  divisions,  and  when  it  is  6647  ^^^  it  be  ^  divisions  to 
the  left  Then  since  an  addition  of  i  ohm  to  the  value  of 
r  alters  the  reading  by  «+^  scale  divisions,  it  will  require 
an  addition  of  a((a-V6^  ohms  to  alter  it  by  a  divisions. 
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Thus  the  true  value  of  R  is  6646+tf/(<af+^)  ohms,  and  the 
value  of  s  is 

66'46+«/ioo(tf+^)  ohms. 

The  exactness  to  which  the  determination  can  be  carried 
will  depend  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  small  out- 
standing, deflexions  a  and  h  can  be  read,  and  on  the  con- 
stancy of  the  battery. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  resistance  r  is  less  than  i  ohm, 
make  p  100  ohms,  and  Q  10  ;  then  the  value  of  s  will  be  ten 
times  that  of  r,  and  if  we  find  that  s  lies  between  5  and  6, 
it  follows  that  R  is  between  '5  and  '6 ;  then  make  p  iooo 
ohms,  and  Q  10,  and  proceed  similarly. 

After  making  the  determination  the  connecting  wires 
must  all  be  removed  from  the  box  and  the  plugs  replaced. 

Experiment — Determine  the  values  of  the  resistances  in 
the  given  box. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

Nominal  value  Real  value 

10  ohms       •        •        •     1003  ohms 
20    „  ...    20-052  „ 

50   "         ...    50*005  « 

100    „  ...  100-13    „ 

Measurement  of  a  Galvanometer  Resistance — Thomson's 

Method, 

It  has  been  shewn  that  if,  in  the  ^Vheatstone*s  bridge 
arrangement,  two  of  the  conductors,  as  ab,  cd  (fig.  66, 
p.  548),  are  conjugate,  then  the  current  through  the  one  due 
to  an  E.M.F.  in  the  other  is  zero.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  current  through  the  other  conductors  is  independent  of 
the  resistance  in  c  d,  and  is  the  same  whether  c  d  be  con- 
nected by  a  conductor  or  be  insulated ;  for  the  condition 
that  the  two  should  be  conjugate  is  that  c  and  d  should  be 
at  the  same  potential,  and  if  this  condition  be  satisfied  there 
will  never  be  any  tendency  for  a  current  to  flow  aloa^c.\^\ 
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the  currents  in  the  rest  of  the  circuit  will,  therefore,  not 

depend  on  c  d. 

Suppose,  now,  a  galvanometer  is  placed  in  the  branch 

DA,  and  a  key  in  CD  (fig.  67),  there  will  be  a  deflexion 

produced  in  the  galvanometer. 
Adjust  the  resistance  s  until  tht 
galvanometer  deflexion  is  unal- 
tered by  making  or  breaking  con- 
tact in  the  branch  CD.  When 
this  is  the  case  it  follows  thiat 
A  B  and  c  D  are  conjugate,  and, 
therefore,  that 

p 

R=  -  X  s. 
Q 

But  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  which  is  thus 
measured  by  a  null  method  without  the  use  of  a  second  gal- 
vanometer. 

Fig.  68  shews  the  connections,  using  the  Wheatstone- 
bridge  box.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  current  from  the 


Fig.  68. 


\y--^^' 


battery  flows    through    the 
galvanometer,  and  the  needle 
is  thereby  deflected.     If  a 
Thomson's  galvanometer  be 
used  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
the  spot  of  light  will  be  quite 
off  the  scale.     In  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  adjustment  of 
the  resistances  is  correct  the 
mirror  must  be  brought  back  to  near  its  zero  position  by  the 
aid  of  permanent  magnets  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  control 
magnet  will  be  too  weak  to  do  this  alone,  and  others  must 
he  employed  in  addition.      This  constitutes  one   of  the 
defects  of  the  method  ;  the  field  of  magnetic  force  in  which 
i\\t  needle  hangs  thus  becomes  very  strong,  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  ga\vatvottieXEt  *\^  ^>a&  ^\\sC\w^^^.  ^>^  ^aswn^ 
a  very  weak  e\ectiomo\iv^  loic^^^  m«jj^v^^\^NfC\Ssw^^ 
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additional  magnets ;  the  control  magnet  itself  may  be  suffi- 
cient We  may  attain  this  end  by  shunting  the  battery 
with  a  German-silver  wire.  The  resistance  suitable  will 
depend  on  many  conditions,  and  must  be  found  by  trial. 
A  more  economical  method  of  diminishing  the  electro- 
motive force  between  the  points  a  and  b  is  to  introduce 
resistance  into  the  battery  circuit  between  point  a  or  b  and 
the  pole.  By  making  this  interpolated  resistance  sufficiently 
great  we  may  make  the  KM.F.  between  a  and  b,  what  frac- 
tion we  please  of  the  total  E.M.F.  of  the  battery.  And  by 
increasing  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  we  diminish  the  cur- 
rent which  flows,  and  therefore  diminish  the  consumption 
of  zinc  in  the  battery,  whereas  if  the  E.M.F.  between  a  and  b 
be  reduced  by  shunting,  the  total  current  supplied  by  the 
battery  is  increased,  and  a  larger  expenditure  of  zinc  is  the 
result 

The  battery  used  should  be  one  of  fairly  constant  E.M.F., 
for,  if  not,  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  will  vary, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  observations. 

The  method  of  proceeding  is  the  same  as  that  employed 
in  the  last  section  ;  the  arms  p  and  q  are  first  made  equal, 
and  two  values  found,  differing  by  one  ohm,  between  which 
s  lies.  The  ratio  p/q  is  then  made  'i,  and  the  first  decimal 
place  in  the  value  of  r  obtained,  and  so  on. 

Experifttent,  —  Determine,  by  Thomson's  method,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  given  galvanometer. 

Enter  result  thus  : — 

Galvanometer  No.  6        .    Resistance  66*3  ohms. 

Afeasurement  of  a  Battery  Resistance — Mancis  Method, 

If  we  recollect  that  electromotive  forces  can  be  super- 
posed, and  that  the  resultant  effect  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
individual  effects  produced  by  each^  it  is  cl^^x  NJwaX^^  ^^'^- 
d^i^on  that  two  conductors  in  a  \V\\eaXsXoTv&  \yr^^^<^  ^x^K^evaSk 
A  B  and  CD  (fjg,  66),  may  be  conjugjaxe  Va  xvox  ^XXKt^^'^'l  "^"^ 
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inlroduction  of  a  second  battery  into  any  of  the  anns  of 
Llie  bridge.  Such  a.  battery  will  of  course  send  a  current 
through  the  galvanometer,  and  produce  a  del^exion,  which 
will  be  superposed  on  that  due  to  the  battery  in  a  b.  Let 
a  battery  be  put  in  the  arm  a  d  (fig.  69),  r  being  its  resist- 
ance, and  let  the  galvanometer  needle  be  brought  back  to 
its  zero  position  by  the  use  of  external  magnets.  Adjust 
the  resistance  s  until  making  or  breaking  contact  in  the 
battery  circuit  a  b  produces  no  effect  on  die  galvanometer; 
that  is,  until  the  circuits  a  b  and  c  d  are  conjugate  When 
this  is  the  case  we  have 


ps/q; 


isd^l 


and  p,  s,  and  q  being  known,  we  can  find  r,  the  resjf 
of  the  battery. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  for  a  second  battery  in  a  B ; 
for  the  effect  on  the  galvanometer  due  to  this  battery  is 
zero  when  the  conjugate  condition  is  satisfied,  whatever  be 
its  E.M.F.  Take  then  the  case  when  the  E.M.F.  is  Kero^ 
i.e.  connect  a  and  b  directly  through  a  conductor.  If  the 
conjugate  condition  be  satisfied  this  will  produce  no  effect 
on  the  galvanometer ;  the  deflexion  due  to  the  battery  In 
A  D  will  not' be  altered. 

Again  take  the  case  in  which  the  E.M.F.  produced 
between  a  and  B  by  the  battery  in  A  B  is  exactly  equal 
and  opposite  to  that  produced  between  those  points  by  the 
battery  in  A  D.  The  g.ilvanomeler  deflexion  will  still,  if  the 
conjugate  condition  hold,  be  unaltered.  But  in  this  ni!<c 
no  current  Bows  along  a  b  ;  the  conditions  are  the  some  as 
if  A  and  b  were  insulated. 

Thus  the  battery  in  a  c  may  be  supposed  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  key.  If  the  resistance  s  be  adjusted  until  no 
effect  is  produced  on  tlie  galvanometer  by  malting  con- 
tact with  tliis  key,  it  follows  that  tlie  conjugate 
,  and  therefore  R  =  i>s/q,  so  that  r  is  di 
is  the  priticLDle  o[  Mancc's  method. 


I 
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Fig.  6g  gives  a  diagram  of  the  arrangement.  Fig.  70 
shews  how  the  connections  are  made  with  ilie  Wheatstone- 
bridge  box. 

The  method  of  procedure  is 
as  follows  ; — 

Make  the  arras  p  and  Q 
equal.  Make  contact  in  the  bat- 
tery circuit  with  the  key  k'. 
Since  any  resistance  which  may 
exist  in  this  key  will  nf  necessity 
be  included  in  the  measure-  b^ 
ment  of  the  resistance  r,  it  is 

important   that   its  resistince  should  be  small  enough  lo 
be  neglected.  It  is  advisable  lo  have  a   key  in  the  circuit, 
for,  as  we  have  said  already,  it  is  always  best  to  allow  the 
current  to  flow  through  the 
coils  only  when  actually  re- 
quired for  the  experiment. 

Bring  the  spot  of  light 
back  to  the  centre  of  Ihe 
scale  by  the  use  of  Ihe 
control  magnet  and,  if  le- 
quhite,  by  ihunling  the  gal- 
vanomder. 

Determine  thus  two  values  ol"  s  diiTering  by  i  ohm, 
between  which  r  lies.  It  must  be  remembered  that  any 
\-arialion  in  s  alters  the  permanent  cunent  through  the 
galvanometer,  and  therefore  the  control  magnet  may  require 
readjustment  each  time  S  is  changed. 

Make  the  ratio  p/q  "i  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  to 
^  find  the  first  decimal  place  in  the  value  of  R.  Then  make 
\  the  ratio  'or  and  find  a  second  decimal. 

One  difficulty  requires  special  notice.     It  is  true  that 
I  making  or  breaking  contact  in  the  circuit  A  b  will,  if  the 
:  condition  hold,  have  no  direct  effect  on  the 

rent  in  cd.     It  does,  however,  altet  Iht  Us\a!vMaKwsft.<A.J 
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current  which  is  being  produced  by  the  battery.  When  ad 
is  closed  an  additional  circuit  is  open  for  this  current ;  now 
with  most  batteries  the  E.M.F.  depends  somewhat  on  the 
current  which  the  battery  is  producing,  that  is,  on  the  rate 
at  which  chemical  changes  are  going  on  in  it ;  so  that  when 
the  battery  is  called  upon  to  do  more  work  by  the  closing  of 
the  circuit  a  b,  its  E.M.F.  is  gradually  altered  and  the 
permanent  deflexion  is  thereby  changed.  On  making  con- 
tact with  the  key  the  spot  of  light  may  move,  not  because 
the  conjugate  condition  is  not  satisfied,  but  because  of  thb 
change  in  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental defect  in  the  method,  and  prevents  the  attainment 
of  results  of  the  highest  accuracy.  The  difficulty  may  be 
partially  obviated  as  follQws  : — It  will  be  found  that  the 
displacement  produced  through  the  conjugate  condition  not 
being  satisfied  is  a  somewhat  sudden  jerk,  while  that  which 
arises  from  variation  in  the  E.M.F.  is  more  gradual  in  its 
nature.  A  little  practice  is  all  that  is  required  to  recognise 
the  difference  between  the  two.  Now  it  will  always  be 
possible  to  arrange  the  resistances  so  that  the  two  displace- 
ments are  in  opposite  directions.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is 
found  that  when  s  is  too  large  on  making  contact  the  jerk 
is  to  the  right ;  the  gradual  deflexion  to  the  left.  Gradually 
decrease  s  until  the  jerk  appears  to  be  zero,  and  the  spot 
seems  to  move  steadily  to  the  left,  and  take  the  value  of  s 
thus  found  as  the  one  required.  The  results  thus  obtained 
will  be  found  fairly  consistent. 

A  more  exact  method  for  overcoming  the  difficulty,  due 
to  Professor  O.  J.  Lodge,  was  described  by  him  in  the  *  Phi- 
losophical Magazine*  of  1876.  This,  however,  involves  the 
use  of  a  specially  constructed  key,  and  for  an  account  of  it 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  original  paper. 

Experiment — Determine  by  Mance's  method  the  resistance 
of  the  given  battery. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 

I  Leclanch^  ct\i  (a"^  ,       ,       ,       .1*21  ohm 
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I  Leclanch^  cell  (3)  .        .        .        .      1*09  ohm 
I  Sawdust  Danieil     •        .        .        .     10*95     w 
I  Cylinder  Danieil    .        .        .        .        *S8     „ 

78.  The  BritlBli  Association  Wire  Bridge. — Meaanrement 

of  Electrical  Eesistanca 

The  apparatus  used  for  measuring  resistances  by  the 
Wheatstone-bridge  method  frequently  takes  another  form 
The  theory  of  the  method  is  of  course  the  same  as  when 
the  box  is  employed,  but  instead  of  varying  the  resistance 
s,  the  ratio  p/q  is  made  capable  of  continuous  alteration. 

The  conductors  b  c,  c  a  of  figure  64  are  two  portions  of 
a  straight  wire  of  platinum-silver  or  German-silver,  or  some 
other  material  of  a  high  specific  resistance,  which  is  care- 
fully drawn  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  cross-section,  the  re- 
sistance of  any  portion  of  such  a  wire  being  proportional  to 
its  length.  The  ratio  of  the  resistances  p/q  will  be  the 
ratio  of  the  two  lengths  a  c/b  c. 

A  sliding-piece  or  jockey  moves  along  this  wire,  and  by 
pressing  a  spring  attached  to  it  electrical  connection  with  the 
galvanometer  can  be  made  at  any  desired  point  c  of  a  b. 
Thus  the  ratio  of  a  c  to  b  c  can  be  made  to  have  any  value 
by  altering  the  position  of  the  point  c  along  this  wire. 

A  scale,  usually  divided  to  millimetres,  is  fixed  parallel 
to  the  wire  ;  the  ends  of  the  wire  a  and  b  coincide  with  the 
extremities  of  the  scale  ;  and  the  position  of  the  point  c, 
at  which  the  contact  is  made,  can  be  read  by  means  of  a 
mark  on  the  sliding-piece.  The  ends  of  this  wire  are  fixed 
to  stout  copper  pieces,  by  means  of  which  connection  is 
made  with  the  resistances  R  and  s.  These  copper  strips 
are  so  thick  that  for  many  purposes  their  resistance  may  be 
neglected  when  compared  with  that  of  the  wire  a  c  b. 

The  apparatus  usually  takes  the  form  shewn  in  fig.  71. 

The  strips  nma,  n'm'b  are  the  stout  copper  pieces 
just  referred  to.  It  will  be  tioticed  that  there  are  gaps  left 
between  m  and  a,  it!  and  b  ;  theii  ptLTpoaf^w^XA  ^i^^^kccv^^ 
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shortly  (p.  560).  When  the  bridge  is  used  as  described 
above,  these  two  gaps  are  closed  by  two  strips  of  copper, 
shewn  by  dotted  lines  in  the  figure,  which  are  screwed 
tightly  down  to  the  fixed  copper  pieces.  The  wire  r,  whose 
resistance  is  required,  and  s,  the  standard,  are  electrically 
connected  with  the  apparatus,  either  by  means  of  binding 
screws  or  of  mercury  cups,  as  may  be  most  convenient; 

Fig.  7x. 


i«...i....iy...i....m..i....M.j^..ity..i....(JV....iw.^...CT..i....»y.^ »..i..'>«g 


binding  screws  are  also  provided  for  the  battery  and  gal- 
vanometer wires. 

To  make  a  determination  of  the  value  of  r,  close  the 
gaps  A  M  and  b  m'  and  connect  the  resistances,  battery,  and 
galvanometer,  as  shewn  in  the  figure.  Close  the  battery 
circuit  by  the  key  k.  Move  the  jockey  c  until  a  posi- 
tion is  found  for  it,  such  that  no  deflexion  is  produced  in 
the  galvanometer  on  making  contact  at  c.  Let  a  and  b 
be  the  lengths  of  the  two  pieces  of  the  bridge  wire  on  either 
side  of  c     Then  we  have 

r/s  =  p/q  =  ajby 
and 

R  =  s  ajb 

The  apparatus  may  conveniently  be  used  to  find  the 
specific  resistance  of  the  material  of  which  a  wire  is  com- 
posed. For  if  R  be  the  resistance,  and  p  the  specific  re- 
s/stance of  a  wire  oi  \eti©}ci  I  ?xv<ii  MTviforav  circular  cross- 
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section  of  diameter  d^  then  the  area  of  the  cross-section  is 
^Tr/^^and  we  have 

so  that 

The  value  of  r  can  be  found  by  the  method  just 
described.  The  length  of  the  wire  may  be  measured  with 
a  steel  tape,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  and  the  diameter  d 
can  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  screw  gauge.  For  great 
accuracy  this  method  of  finding  the  diameter  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient. It  may  be  more  accurately  calculated  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mass,  length,  and  density  of  the  wire  (see  §  8). 

The  determination  of  R  by  the  method  just  described 
is  not  susceptible  of  very  great  accuracy.  The  position  of  c 
cannot  be  found  with  very  great  exactness,  and  an  error  in 
this  will  produce  very  considerable  error  in  the  result. 

It  can  be  shewn  as  follows  that  the  effect  of  an  error  x 
in  the  position  of  c  produces  least  effect  in  the  result  when 
c  is  the  middle  point  of  the  wire. 

For  let  c  be  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  ;  then  we  have 
found  that 

c—a 

Suppose  that  an  error  x  has  been  made  in  the  position 
of  c,  so  that  the  true  value  of  a  is  a+x.  Then  the  true 
value  of  R  is  R+x,  say,  where 

c^a—x 
Hence  if  we  neglect  terms  involving  x^  we  have 

a 


R+x  =  s 


Hence 

R     a(c—a)' 


.      xc    1_^(     ,      Jcr    \ 
a(c—d)\  ""     1       a{f—d)V 
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Now  it  is  shewn  in  books  on  Algebra  that  aif—d)  is  greatest 
when  a=sc—a,  that  is,  when  «  =  ^^,  or  c  is  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  bridge-wire ;  and  in  this  case  the  ratio  of  x  to  R, 
that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  error  produced  by  an  error  x  in  a  to 
the  resistance  measured,  is  least  when  c  is  at  the  middle  point. 
Thus  the  standard  chosen  for  s  should  have  approximately 
the  same  value  as  r.  This  may  be  conveniently  arranged 
for  by  using  a  resistance-box  for  s  and  taking  out  plugs  until 
the  adjusted  position  of  c  is  near  the  middle  of  the  wire. 

But  even  with  this  precaution  the  method  is  far  from 
sensitive ;  the  resistance  of  the  wire  n  n'  is  probably  very 
small  compared  with  the  resistances  R  and  s.  Nearly  all 
the  current  flows  directly  through  the  wire,  and  very  little 
through  the  coils  r  and  s.  The  greatest  possible  difference 
of  potential  between  c  and  d  is  small,  and  the  deflexion  of 
the  galvanometer  will  always  be  small. 

To  remedy  this  two  other  resistance  coils  are  inserted  m 
the  gaps  AM  and  bm',  the  copper  strips  being  removed. 
Suppose  their  resistances  respectively  are  p'  and  q',  and 
suppose  that  the  value  of  r  is  known  approximately,  or  has 
been  found  from  a  rough  observation  as  above.  The  values 
of  p',  q'  must  be  such  the  ratio  of  p'  to  q'  does  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  R  to  s. 

Suppose  that  when  the  position  of  equilibrium  is  found 
the  lengths  of  wire  on  either  side  of  c  are  a  and  ^,  and  that 
the  resistance  of  a  unit  length  of  the  wire  is  known  to  be  a-. 
Then,  if  we  neglect  the  resistances  of  the  copper  strips  m  n 
and  m'n' — these  will  be  exceedingly  small,  and  may  be 
neglected  without  sensible  error — the  value  of  p  will  be 
p'  +  ^o-,  and  tliat  of  Q,  Q'+fia-,  and  we  have 

R_p'  +  ^(r 

The  value  of  r  is  thus  determined,  and  it  can  be  shewn 
that  the  error  in  the  result  produced  by  a  given  error  in  the 
position  of  c  is  much  less  than  when  there  is  no  resistance 
between  a  and  m,  b  axvd  W* 
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This  method  involves  a  knowledge  of  <t,  the  resistance  of 
a  centimetre  of  the  bridge- wire.  To  find  this  the  resistance 
of  the 'whole  wire  may  be  measured  with  a  Post-Office  box, 
or  otherwise,  and  the  result  divided  by  the  length  of  the 
wire  in  centimetres.  Another  method  of  determining  a-  will 
be  given  in  the  next  section. 

Moreover,  since  a  a- and  btr  are  small  compared  with 
p'  and  q',  it  follows  that,  as  stated  above,  the  ratio  r/s  must 
not  differ  much  from  the  ratio  p'/q'. 

Experiments, 

(i)  Measure  by  means  of  a  resistance  box  and  the  wire 
bridge  the  resistance  of  the  given  coils. 

(2)  Determine  accurately  the  length  of  the  given  wire  which 
has  a  resistance  of  l  ohnu 

(3)  Determine  also  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material  of 
the  wire. 

Enter  results  thus  : — 


(1/                 Nominal  values 

I  ohm. 

Observed  values 
I '013  ohm. 

10      „            .          t           • 

IO*22        „ 

20      „ 

20'l8 

(2)  Length  of  wire  given,  250  cm. 

p'-   I  ohm. 

Q'-  2    „ 

S  -    I     „ 

a  -43*2 
b  -568 
<r  -     'ooiS  ohm. 

.-.     R  -     -5129    , 

» 

Length  of  wire  having  a  resistance  of  i  ohm  =  487*4  cm. 
(3)  Same  wire  used  as  in  (2}.     Diameter  (mean  of  ten 
observations  with  screw  gauge) « '121 1  cm. 
Specific  resistance,  23,640  abs.  units 

=  23640  X  io"8  ohms. 

79.  Carey  Foster's  Method  of  Comparing  Eesistanoes. 

The  B.A.  wire  bridge  just  described  is  xsasssX  \iss&s^. 
when  it  \s  xeqmreA  to  determine  lV\^  d\S«ew:fc\i^^^?^^'^»^ 

••  ■  •    _  . »        '     - '  .       .•  *     '  "» -  .— 
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nearly  equal  resistances  of  from  one  to  ten  ohms  in  value. 
The  method  of  doing  this,  which  is  due  to  Professor  Carey 
Foster,  is  as  follows.     Let  R  and  s  be  the  two  nearly  equal 

p^^  resistances  to  be  com- 

.  pared ;  p  and    Q    two 

j/^x^i'     \  other  nearly  equal  re- 

/  \  sistances,  which  should, 

to  give  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy, not  differ  much 
from  R  and  s. 
"Sr       We  do  not  require  to 
know  anything  about  p 
and  Q  except  that  they 
are  nearly  equal.     It  is 
convenient  to   have   them  wound   together  on  the    same 
bobbin,  for  then  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are  always  at  the 
same  temperature. 

Place  R  and  s  in  the  gaps  a  m,  b  m'  of  the  bridge,  and 
p  and  Q  in  the  gaps  a  d  and  d  b  respectively.  Let  a  and  ^, 
as  before,  be  the  lengths  of  the  bridge-wire  on  either  side  of 
c  when  the  galvanometer  needle  is  in  equilibrium.  Let  x,  v 
be  the  unknown  resistances  of  the  two  strips  m  n  and  m'  n'. 
Fig.  72  shews  the  arrangement.  Then,  if  o-  be  the  resistance 
of  one  centimetre  of  the  bridge-wire,  we  have 

P__  R  +  X  +  flro-  f  V 

— ; r-T —      •  •  •  .      (I) 

Interchange  the  po- 
sition of  R  and  s  and 
determine  another  po- 
sition c  (fig.  73),  for  the 
galvanometer  contact 
in  which  there  is  no 
N  deflexion.  Let  a\  b'  be 
the  corresponding  va- 
lues  of  a  and  ^.     Then 


P_s-V^-Va'<y 
q""  R  +  Y-Vb*<r 


(«) 


N 


(3) 
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And  by  adding  unity  to  each  side  we  have,  from  equations 
(i)  and  (2) 

R  +  X+g(r4-S-fY+^<r_P-fQ 
S  +  Y  +  ^(T  Q 

S  +  x  +  gV+R  +  Y  +  ^V 
R  i  Y  +  ^^ir 
Also 

flf4-^  =  whole  length  of  bridge  wire  —  a'  •\-l/  .        .  (4) 
.'.  R+X+aa-  +  S  +  Y  +  ^<r  =  S  +  X-|-flf'<r+R  +  Y+^'(r  .  (5) 

Hence  from  (3) 

S  +  Y+^<r  =  R  +  Y  +  ^<r; 
.*.  R-S  =  (^-^)a- =  («'-«) <r,  by  (4).  .  (6) 

Now  (pl'-d)fr  is  the  resistance  of  a  portion  of  the 
bridge  wire  equal  in  length  to  the  distance  through  which 
the  sliding-piece  has  been  moved  This  distance  can  be 
measured  with  very  great  accuracy,  and  thus  the  difference 
of  the  resistances  of  the  two  coils  can  be  very  exactly  deter- 
mined. 

To  obtain  all  the  accuracy  of  which  the  method  is 
capable,  it  is  necessary  that  the  contacts  should  be  good, 
and  should  remain  in  the  same  condition  throughout. 
Mercury  cups  should  generally  be  employed  to  make  con- 
tact, and  it  is  necessary  that  the  electrodes  of  the  various 
coils  should  be  pressed  firmly  on  to  the  bottoms  of  these 
either  by  weights,  or,  if  convenient,  by  means  of  spring 
damps. 

At  the  three  points  c,  n,  n',  we  have  contacts  of  two 
dissimilar  metals.  These  points  are  probably  at  different 
temperatures — the  observer's  hand  at  c  tends  to  raise  its 
-temperature— and  a  difference  of  temperature  in  a  circuit 
sA  different  metals  will,  it  is  known,  produce  a  thermo- 
electric current  in  the  circuit  This  current  will,  under  tlie 
chrcDm3tances  of  the  experiment,  be  very  small ;  still,  it 
inay  be  a  source  of  error. 
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The  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  its  effects  is  to  place  a 
commutator  in  the  battery  curcuit,  and  make  two  observa- 
tions of  each  of  the  lengths  a  and  a!y  reversing  the  battery 
between  the  two.  It  can  be  shewn  that  the  mean  of  the 
two  observations  gives  a  value  free  from  the  error  produced 
by  the  thermo-electric  effect 

Again,  a  variation  in  the  temperature  of  a  conductor 
produces  an  alteration  in  its  resistance.  For  very  accurate 
work  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  coils  R  and  s  at  known  tem- 
peratures. This  is  generally  done  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
in  which  the  coils  are  immersed. 

It  has  been  found  that  for  most  of  the  metals,  at  any 
rate  within  ordinary  limits  of  temperature,  the  change  of 
resistance  per  degree  of  temperature  is  very  nearly  constant, 
so  that  if  R  be  the  resistance  of  a  coil  at  temperature  /**  C, 
Ro  its  resistance  at  o**,  and  a  the  coefficient  of  increase  of 
resistance  per  degree  of  temperature,  we  have 

R  =  Ro(l-fa/). 

Carey  Foster's  method  is  admirably  adapted  for  finding 
this  quantity  a.  The  standard  coil  s  is  kept  at  one  definite 
temperature,  and  the  values  of  the  difference  between  its 
resistance  and  that  of  the  other  coil  are  observed  for  two  tem- 
peratures of  the  latter.  Let  these  temperatures  be  /j  and  Z^, 
and  the  corresponding  resistances  Rj  and  R^;  then  we 
have 

a  =  (Ri"R2)/Ro(/'i-/2). 

The  observations  have  given  us  the  values  of  Rj— s  and 
R2  — s  with  great  accuracy,  and  from  them  wc  can  get 
Ri— R2;  an  approximate  value  of  r©  will  be  all  that  is 
required  for  our  purpose,  for  it  will  be  found  that  a  is  a  very 
small  quantity,  and  we  have  seen  (p.  44)  that  we  may  with- 
out serious  error  employ  an  approximate  value  in  the  de- 
nominator of  a  srcvall  Ciaction. 

^VheneveT  piecaMXivotv^  ^^^  \^^\i\\ft.  \a  xev'3^\<&a53^  the 
coils  at  a  umfoim  icm^v^i^sxvi:^^  ^^  \tv\.^xOwmnj^^^  ^\  ^^ 
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coils  R,  s  is  a  source  of  difficulty  with  the  ordinary  arrange* 
ments.  Time  is  lost  in  moving  the  water-jackets  in  which 
the  coils  are  immersed,  and  the  temperature  may  vary.  The 
contacts,  moreover,  are  troublesome  to  adjust.  To  obviate 
this,  among  other  difficulties,  a  special  form  of  bridge  was 
devised  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  and  described  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Physical  Society  of  London,*  vol.  iii.  The 
ordinary  bridge  may  be  easily  adapted  to  an  arrangement 
similar  to  Fleming's,  as  follows,  egfh  (fig.  74)  are  four 
mercury  cups ;  s  and  f  fig.  74. 

are  connected  by  stout 
copper  rods  with  a  and 
M,  G  and  H  with  b  and 
m'  respectively. 

For  the  first  obser- 
vation the  electrodes  of 
R  are  placed  in  s  and  ^ 
F  being  held  in  their 
position  by  weights  or 
spring  clamps,  while  the  electrodes  of  s  are  in  g  and  h. 

For  the  second  observation  the  electrodes  of  r  are 
placed  in  g  and  h,  those  of  s  in  s  and  f,  as  shewn  by 
the  dotted  lines.  This  interchange  is  easily  effected.  The 
water  jackets  need  not  be  displaced  ;  the  coils  can  readily 
be  moved  in  them. 

The  connections  ae,  mf,  &c.,  may  conveniently  be 
made  of  stout  copper  rod,  fastened  down  to  a  board  of  dry 
wood,  coated  with  paraffin.  To  make  the  mercury  cups 
the  ends  of  these  rods  are  turned  up  through  a  right  angle 
and  cut  off  level  They  are  then  amalgamated  and  short 
pieces  of  india-rubber  tubing  are  slipped  over  them,  and 
tied  round  with  thin  wire  ;  the  india-rubber  tubing  projects 
above  the  rod,  and  thus  forms  the  cup.  The  other  ends 
of  the  rods  are  made  to  fit  the  binding  ^ct^^^  01  ^^ 
ordinary  bridge. ' 

.       'For  A  fuller  account  of  this  and  o\lk«t  ^TI»^^  cwsXxw^ssx^^^ 
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Calibration  of  a  Bridge-wire, 

The  method  gives  us  also  the  best  means  of  calibrating 
a  bridge-wire.  Make  an  observation  exactly  as  above. 
Alter  the  value  of  P  slightly  by  inserting  in  series  with  it  a 
short  piece  of  German-silver  wire.  The  only  effect  will  be 
to  shift  somewhat  the  positions  of  c  and  c'  along  the  scale, 
and  thus  the  difference  between  r  and  s  is  obtained  in 
terms  of  the  length  of  a  different  part  of  the  bridge-wire. 
If  the  wire  be  of  uniform  section  the  two  lengths  thus 
obtained  will  be  the  same.  If  they  are  not  the  same,  it 
follows  that  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  or  the  specific 
resistance  of  the  wire,  is  different  at  different  points,  and  a 
table  of  corrections  can  be  formed  as  for  a  thermometer 
(p.  242). 

If  the  difference  between  the  two  coils  be  accurately 
known  we  can  determine  from  the  observations  the  value  of 
the  resistance  of  a  centimetre  of  the  bridge-wire.  This  is 
given  by  equation  (6)  ;  for  the  values  of  R— s  and  a' —a 
are  known,  and  we  have 

cr=(R-s)/(^'-a). 

For  this  purpose  the  following  method  is  often  con- 
venient. Take  two  i-ohm  coils  and  place  in  multiple  arc 
with  one  of  them  a  lo-ohm  coil.  Let  the  equivalent  re- 
sistance of  this  combination  be  R ;  then  the  value  of  r  is 
10/ 1 1  ohms.  Instead  of  interchanging  the  coils  place  the 
ten  in  multiple  arc  with  the  other  single  ohm  and  make  the 
observation  as  before  ;  then  in  this  case  we  have 

R  —  s=  I =  —  ohm. 

II       II 

and  if  /  be  the  distance  through  which  the  jockey  has  been 
moved  we  obtain 

^  =  152521, 
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Experitmnts. 

(i)  Calibrate  the  bridge- wire. 
^  (2)  Determine  the  average  resistance  of  one  centimetre  of  it 

(3)  Detei-mine  accurately  the  difference  between  the  resist- 
ance of  the  given  coil  and  the  standard  i-ohm  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room. 

Enter  results  thus  :  — 

(i)  Value  of  R-s  for  calibration,  '009901 — being  the  differ- 
ence between  i  ohm  and  i  ohm  with  100  in  multiple  arc — 

Position  of  c  Value  cXal-a 

Division  20 .  •  •  .  5'48 

„      40.  .  .  .  549 

„      60.  .  .  .  5-51 

„       80.  .  .  552 

(2}   R— S  ■■  '09091   ohm.    /  (mean  of  5    observations)  « 

50-51  cm. 

(T- '001 79  ohm. 

(3)  Difiference  between  the  given  coil  and  the  standard  at 
temperature  of  I5**C.,  observed  three  times. 

Values  '0037,  -0036,  '00372  ohm.    Mean  '00367  ohm. 

80.  PoggendorfTs  Mefhod  for  fhe  Comparison  of  Electro- 
motive Porees.    Latimer-Clark's  Potentiometer. 

The  method  given  in  §  76  for  the  comparison  of  electro- 
motive forces  is  subject  to  a  defect  similar  to  that  men- 
tioned in  §  77,  on  the  measurement  of  resistance ;  that  is, 
it  depends  upon  measuring  the  deflexion  of  a  galvano- 
meter needle,  and  assumes  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  batteries 
employed  remain  constant  throughout  the  experiment 

The  following  method,  first  suggested  by  PoggendorfT, 
resembles  the  Wheatstone-bridge  method  for  measuring 
resistances,  in  being  a  null  method  ;  it  depends,  that  is  to 
say,  on  determining  when  no  current  passes  through  a  gal* 
vanometer,  not  on  measuring  the  defteidotu    NNf^Vc^^^^iecL 
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(p.  528)  that  if  a  current  c  be  flowing  through  a  conductor, 
the  E.M.F.  or  difference  of  potential  between  any  two  points, 
separated  by  a  resistance  r,  is  or. 

Let  A  B  (fig.  75)  be  a  conductor  of  considerable  resist- 
ance,  through  which  a  current  is  flowing  from  a  to  b  ;  let  Pi 
be  a  point  on  this  conductor,  £|  the  difference  of  potential 
between  a  and  P|.  If  a  and  Pi  be  connected  by  a  second 
wire  A  61  Pi,  including  a  galvanometer  G|  in  its  circuit,  a 
current  will  flow  from  a  to  Pi  through  this  wire  also.  Let  a 
second  battery  be  placed  in  this  circuit  in  such  a  way  as  to 
tend  to  produce  a  current  in  the  direction  p,  Gi  Ai;  the  cur- 
rent actually  flowing  through  the  galvanometer  Gi  will 
depend  on  the  difference  between  Ei  and  the  E.M.F.  of  this 

Fig.  75. 


battery.  By  varying  the  position  of  Pi  along  the  wire  a  b, 
we  can  adjust  matters  so  that  no  current  flows  through  the 
galvanometer  Gi  ;  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  clear  that  the 
E.M.F.  Ej  of  the  battery  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  a  and  p^  produced  by  the  first  battery.  Let  the 
resistance  ap,  be  R|,  and  let  r  be  the  resistance  of  a  b,  and 
p  that  of  the  battery  which  is  producing  the  current  through 
A  B,  including,  of  course,  any  connecting  wires,  E  being  the 
E.M.F.  of  this  battery.  Then,  if  c  be  the  current  in  a  b,  we 
have 

E,  =  cRi  =  ERi/(R-hp)    (p.  528), 


or. 


^ ^'v 


.\ 
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This  equation  gives  us,  if  we  know  p,  the  ratio  Bi/e; 
for  R  and  Ri  can  be  observed. 

This  method  will  be  satisfactory  in  practice  if  r  is  very 
great  compared  with  p^  for  then  an  approximate  value  of  p 
will  be  sufficient ;  or  if  r  is  sufficiently  large,  p  may  be 
entirely  neglected,  and  we  may  write  E|/e  =  Ri/r. 

This  is  PoggendorfFs  method  of  comparing  the  E.M.F. 
of  two  batteries. 

The  following  arrangement,  suggested  by  Latimer-Clark, 
obviates  the  necessity  for  knowing  p. 

Let  El,  Ea  be  the  two  E.M.F.  to  be  compared,  e  that  of 
a  third  battery,  producing  a  current  between  the  two  points 
A  and  b;  e  must  be  greater  than  E|  or  E2.  Connect  the 
three  positive  poles  of  the  three  batteries  to  a,  the  negative 
pole  of  E  to  B,  and  the  negative  poles  of  e^  and  e^,  through 
two  galvanometers  Gj  and  G^,  to  two  points  Pi,  P3  on  ab  ; 
adjust  the  positions  of  Pj  and  P3  separately  until  no  current 
flows  through  either  galvanometer.  It  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  have  two  keys,  Ki,  k,,  in  the  circuits  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  adjustment  Thus,  positions  are  to  be  found 
for  Pi  and  P2,  such  that  on  making  contact  simultaneously 
with  the  two  keys  there  is  no  deflexion  observed  in  either 
galvanometer.  Let  r^,  Ra  be  the  resistances  of  a  Pi,  ap, 
respectively,  when  this  is  the  case.  Then,  c  being  the  cur- 
rent in  A  B,  we  have 

El  ^  C  Ri,  Ba  -—  C  Ra* 

.El  — Ri 
Ea      Ra 

By  this  method  of  procedure  results  are  obtained  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  battery  used  to  give  the  main 
current  through  A  b. 

The  differences  of  potential  actually  compared  are  those 
between  the  two  poles  of  the  batteries  respectively,  when 
neither  is  producmg  a  current 

A  convenient  experimental  arrangement  for  canning 
out  the  comparison  of  electromotive  {otcxa  Qtv^^cc&  xsks:^^^ 
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as  described  by  Latimer-Clark,  has  been  called  a  'potentio- 
meter,' 

The  use  of  the  two  galvanometers  is  sometimes  incon- 
venient, as  it  involves  considerable  complication  of  appara- 
tus.    In  practice  the  following  method  may  be  adopted  : — 

Connect  the  three  positive  poles  of  the  batteries  to  a 
and  the  negative  pole  of  s  to  b  (fig.  76).  Choose  for  the 
battery  s  one  which  will  give  a  fairly  constant  current  through 
a  large  resistance,  such  as  a  a  Connect  the  two  negative 
poles  of  Bi  and  E2  respectively  to  K],  k,,  two  of  the  binding 
screws  of  a  switch.  Connect  k,  the  third  screw  of  this 
switch,  to  one  pole  of  the  galvanometer  g,  and  the  other  pole 
of  the  galvanometer  to  p,  some  point  on  a  a    Make  contact 

Fig.  76. 


between  k  and  k,,  and  find  a  position  Pj  for  p,  such  that 
the  galvanometer  is  not  deflected  Turn  the  switch  across 
to  make  contact  between  k  and  K2,  and  find  a  second  posi- 
tion P2,  such  that  the  galvanometer  is  again  not  deflected. 
Then,  if  we  assume  that  e  has  not  altered  during  the 
measurement  R„  R2,  being  the  resistances  of  ap,  and  a  P2, 
we  have  e, /e2  =  Ri/R2« 

To  eliminate  the  cfTect  of  any  small  change  which  may 
have  occurred  in  e,  reverse  the  switch  again,  putting  k  and 
Ki  into  connection,  and  observe  a  second  position  p,'  for 
Pi ;  the  two  will  differ  very  slightly  if  the  apparatus  be  cor- 
rectly set  up.  Let  Ri'  be  the  corresponding  value  of  R,  ; 
the  mean  ^(Ri  +  RiO  will  give  a  value  corrected  for  the 
assumed  smaW  a\Xe.T5i\.\oTv  \tv  '«• 
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For  the  resistance  ab  a  long  thin  wire  is  sometimes 
used.  This  is  either  stretched  out  straight  or  coiled  in  a 
screw-thread  cut  on  a  cylinder  of  some  insulating  material. 
Contact  is  made  at  p  by  means  of  a  sliding  piece  of  metal. 
If  this  plan  be  adopted,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get 
sufficient  resistance  between  a  and  b  for  very  accurate  work. 
It  is  preferable,  if  possible,  to  use  resistance  boxes.  Since 
the  resistance  a  b  is  to  be  kept  the  same  throughout  the 
observations,  two  boxes  are  necessary.  One  of  these  forms 
the  portion  a  p,  the  other  the  portion  p  b,  the  point  p  being 
the  junction  of  the  two.  Having  settled  the  total  resist- 
ance a  b,  plugs  are  taken  out  of  the  two  boxes  to  make  up 
this  total  The  required  adjustment  is  then  attained  by 
taking  plugs,  as  may  be  needed,  out  of  the  one  box  a  p, 
and  putting  plugs  of  the  same  value  into  the  other  box  p  b, 
or  vic$  versdy  by  putting  plugs  into  a  p  and  removing  them 
from  pa  In  this  way  the  total  resistance  a b  remains  un- 
changed. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  measurement  be  possible 
with  the  three  given  batteries,  it  is  best  to  begin  by  making 
a  p  large  and  noting  the  direction  of  the  deflexion ;  then 
make  it  small ;  the  deflexion  should  be  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  this  be  the  case,  a  value  can  be  found  for  the 
resistance  a  p,  such  that  the  deflexion  will  be  zera 

Experiment, — Compare  by  means  of  the  last  arrangement 
given  above  the  E.M.F.  of  the  two  given  batteries. 
Enter  results  thus  : — 

Battery  used  for  main  current,  two  Daniell  cells. 

Ej «  E.M.F.  of  a  Ledanchd 
£, «  E.M.F.  of  a  DanielL 

Total  resistance  of  A  B,  2,000  ohms. 

Ri  =  1,370     „ 

R|'-ii374    9, 
11-1-342. 
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W.  The  Clark  Cell. 

The  cell  devised  by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  has  been  shewn 
by  numerous  experiments  to  have  a  very  constant  electro- 
motive force,  which  it  retains,  if  properly  treated,  for  a  long 
time  without  serious  change. 

The  positive  pole  of  the  cell  is  mercury.  Contact  is 
made  with  this  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire.  The  negative 
pole  of  the  cell  is  zinc.  This  dips  into  a  saturated  solution 
of  neutral  zinc  sulphate,  which  is  also  saturated  with  pure 
mercurous  sulphate. 

The  mercury  usually  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  test- 
tube.  The  mercurous  sulphate  forms  a  paste  above  this, 
find  on  the  top  rests  the  saturated  neutral  zinc  sulphate, 
which  must  contain  visible  crystals  at  all  temperatures  at 
which  the  cell  is  to  be  used.  The  liquid  is  also  saturated 
with  mercurous  sulphate  in  solution.  The  zinc  dips  into 
the  liquid,  and  the  tube  is  closed  with  a  cork,  through 
which  the  zinc  passes,  being  secured  with  marine  glue,  so 
as  to  be  practically  air-tight. 

(i)  To  set  up  a  Clark  Cell. 

The  materials  should  all  be  chemically  pure. 

The  Meratry, — To  secure  purity  this  should  be  first 
treated  with  acid  and  then  distilled  in  vacuo  (see  note,  p.  89). 
Pure  vacuum-distilled  mercury  may,  however,  be  purchased. 

The  Zinc, — Take  a  portion  of  a  rod  of  pure  (pure  re- 
distilled) zinc.  Solder  to  one  end  a  piece  of  copper  wire. 
Clean  the  whole  with  glass-paper,  carefully  removing  any 
loose  pieces  of  the  zinc.  Just  before  making  up  the  cell, 
dip  the  zinc  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  wash  it  with  distilled 
water,  and  dry  it  with  a  clean  cloth  or  filter-paper. 

The  Zific  Sulphate  Solution, — Make  a  neutral  saturated 
solution  of  pure  zmc  sulphate  by  mixing  in  a  flask  distilled 
water  with  about  two-^ccvd-vjL-V'aM  \l\^xvsi'5.\\s»^€v5g|\\.^^  ^sc^^tals 
of  pure  zinc  su\p\\ale.    TVi^^e  cvi%\^^  \xv^^\3fc  x^^^e^^^^^x-^ 
before  use  ;  it  is  geTv^Ta\\>}>  ^^onn^n^x,  ^>^^^x^^x.  xs.  ^.^^^^ 
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*  pure  recrystalliscd '  zinc  sulphate  as  purchased.  To  neu- 
tralise the  solution,  if  slightly  acid,  a  little  zinc  oxide  may  be 
added  ;  the  amount  necessary  depends  on  the  acidity  to  be 
neutralised,  and  as  zinc  oxide  must  not  be  left  in  solution 
care  is  required.  A  method  of  avoiding  the  error  to  which 
the  presence  of  the  zinc  oxide  may  lead  is  given  below. 
The  crystals  of  zinc  sulphate  should  be  dissolved  by  the  aid 
of  gentle  heat,  but  the  temperature  should  not  be  raised 
above  30°,  and  the  solution  should  be  filtered  while  still 
warm  into  a  stock-bottle,  any  crystals  which  remain  undis- 
solved being  thus  removed.  This  solution  is  afterwards  to 
be  mixed  with  the  mercurous  sulphate,  treated  as  described 
below.  If  the  solution  contains  zinc  oxide,  when  the  mer- 
curous sulphate  is  introduced  mercurous  oxide  and  zinc 
sulphate  are  formed ;  if  this  takes  place  in  the  cell,  the 
mercurous  oxide  may  be  a  source  of  error.  To  avoid  it 
it  is  well  to  mix  with  the  zinc  sulphate  solution,  before  it  is 
filtered  and  while  still  warm,  some  of  the  mercurous  sulphate 
which  has  been  washed  and  treated  as  described  below.  If 
mercurous  oxide  is  formed,  it  is  removed  from  the  solution, 
together  .with  the  undissolved  mercurous  sulphate,  by  the 
filtration,  and  the  liquid  in  the  stock- bottle  is  pure  zinc 
sulphate  containing  mercurous  sulphate  in  solution. 

The  Mercurous  Sulphate, — Pure  mercurous  sulphate  is  a 
white  powder.  The  salt  as  purchased  is  frequently  greyish. 
This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  metallic  mercury  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  and  this  is  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wise, for  it  preserves  the  basicity  of  the  salt.  But  it  often 
contains  large  quantities  of  mercuric  sulphate  also,  and  this 
may  be  a  source  of  considerable  error.  The  mercuric 
sulphate  is  a  dead  white  in  colour,  so  that  the  colour  of  the 
mercurous  sulphate  is  not  a  guide  to  its  purity.  The  object 
of  the  following  treatment  is  to  get  rid  of  this  impurity. 
Mercuric  sulphate  when  washed  with  water  decomposes 
into  an  acid  and  a  basic  mercunc  svA^VvaXfc,  TV^Nas^sx 
is  a  yellow  substance  (turpeth  mmeiaVj  Vw&^>M^^  ''«^  ^^^^> 
and  Its  presence  (at  any  rate,  to  a  uvoAeiate  wtwo>axCC^  vs.  ^^"^ 
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seriously  harmful.     The  acid  sulphate  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  if  present  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  will  not  be  normal. 

The  rationale  of  the  following  process  for  preparing  the 
mercurous  sulphate  will  now  be  intelligible. 

Wash  the  mercurous  sulphate  with  cold  distilled  water 
by  agitation  in  a  bottle  ;  drain  off  the  water.  If  the  sulphate 
has  turned  yellow,  the  presence  of  acid  mercuric  sulphate  is 
shewn.  If  a  large  quantity  of  the  yellow  turpeth  mineral  is 
formed,  it  means  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  acid  sulphate 
present,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
mercurous  sulphate.  If  the  quantity  of  yellow  salt  formed 
is  small,  drain  off  the  water,  and  repeat  the  process  of  wash 
ing  twice  at  least.  After  the  last  washing  drain  off  as 
much  of  the  water  as  possible.  This  washing  removes  the 
soluble  acid  mercuric  sulphate,  and  leaves  only  mercurous 
sulphate  and  the  insoluble  turpeth  mineral.  Mix  the 
washed  mercurous  sulphate  with  the  zinc  sulphate  solution, 
adding  sufficient  crystals  of  zinc  sulphate  from  the  stock- 
bottle  to  ensure  saturation,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pure 
mercury  ;  shake  these  up  well  together  to  form  a  paste  of 
the  consistency  of  cream.  Heat  the  paste,  but  not  above 
a  temperature  of  30°.  Keep  the  paste  for  an  hour  at  this 
temperature  (this  is  best  done  by  putting  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  paste  into  a  water-bath  kept  at  about  30*^),  and 
shake  it  well  from  time  to  time ;  then  allow  the  paste  to 
cool,  but  continue  to  shake  the  bottle  occasionally,  thus 
securing  that  the  materials  are  all  uniformly  mixed.  Crystals 
of  zinc  sulphate  form  as  the  paste  cools  ;  these  should  be 
distinctly  visible  and  should  be  distributed  throughout  the 
mass  ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  add  more  crystals  from  the 
stock-bottle,  and  repeat  the  process  of  heating  and  mixing. 

Contact  is  made  with  the  mercury  by  means  of  a  plati- 
num wire  about  No.  22  gauge.      This  is  protected   from 
contact  with  the  other  materials  of  the  cell  by  being  sealed 
into  a  glass  tube  •,  vVve  ^xv^s  ol  >^^  ^Sx^  '^^.^^^s-^  ^'^^^  the 
tube  ;  one  end  forms  xh^  \otwxv^>  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
portion  of  the  tube  d\Y>  mVo  vVv^  xvxw>^^>i« 
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TKe  cell  may  conveniently  l»e  set  up  in  ,i  smnll  lest- 
of  about  2  cm.  diameter  and  6  or  7  cm.  deep.  Place 
fbe  mercury  in  the  bottom  of  this  lube,  filling  it  to  a  depth 
«C  say,  f5  cm.  Cut  a  cork  about  o's  cm.  thick  to  fit  the 
•tube ;  at  one  side  of  the  cork  bore  a  hole,  through  whieh 
le  zinc  rod  can  pass  tightly  ;  at  the  other  side  bore  another 
hole  for  the  glass  tube  which  covers  the  platinum  wire  ;  ai 
(he  edge  of  the  cork  cut  a  nick  through  which  the  air  can 
pyss  when  the  cork  is  pushed  into  the  tube.  Pass  the  zinc 
rod  about  1  cm.  through  the  cork. 

Clean  the  glass  tube  and  platinum  wire  carefully,  then 
it  the  exposed  end  of  the  platinum  red  hot,  and  insert  it 
the  mercury  in  the  Icst-tube,  taking  care  that  the  whole 
of  the  exposed  platinum  is  covered. 

Shake  up  the  niercurous  sulphate  paste  and  introduce 
it  without  contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
test-tube,  filling  the  tube  above  the  mercury  to  a  depth 
yf  rather  more  than  2  cm. 

Then  insert  the  cork  and  zinc  rod,  passing  the  glass 
tube  through  the  hole  prepared  for  it.  Push  the  cork 
gently  down  until  its  lower  surface  is  nearly  in  contact  wi'Jl 
the  liquid.  The  air  will  thus  be  nearly  all  e.vpelled,  and  llie 
cell  should  be  left  in  this  condition  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  before  sealing,  which  should  be  done  as  follows  ; — 
Melt  some  marine  glue  until  it  is  fluid  enough  to  pour 
its  own  weight,  and  pour  it  into  the  lest-lube  above  the 
cork,  using  sufficient  to  cover  completely  the  zinc  and 
soldering,  The  glass  lube  should  project  above  the  top 
of  the  marine  glue. 

The  cell  thus  set  up  may  be  mounted  in  any  desired 

iner.     It  is  convenient  to  arrange  the  mounting  so  that 

cell  may  be  immersed  in  a  water-bath  up  to  !he  level  of, 

ijr,  the  upper  surface  of  the  cork.     Iw  temperature  can 

be  determined  more  accurately  than  is  possible  whaw. 

re  eeM  la  in  air. 

F^.  xliii  gives  a  drawing  of  Vhe  cfcW  fcvjs.  «*.  'i-^- 
thus  prciKircd  should  have,  al  a  ^^:'(^^u»l■^a^.^i^^  " 
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an  E.M.F.  of  1-434  volia.    The  E.M.K.  decteast 
tcmperalure  rises  by  -00077  of  its  value  per  i*  C, 
Fic  .liiL  at /"the  E.M.F.  ts 

1-434  (i--ooo77(/-i 

If  the  cell  is  carefully  set  up 
in  accordance  with  ihese  tiuUD^ 
lions,  its  E.M.F.  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  so  should  be  within  a  or 
3  in  10,000  of  this  value.  Some 
cells  shew  considerable  changes 
of  E.M.F.  when  first  made.  This 
is  usually  due  to  one  of  two  causes: 
either  the  solution  is  acid  (in  this 
case  the  free  acid  attacks  the  zinc, 
,  ,  and  tlie  evil  cures  itself),  or  there 

Vis  zinc  oxide  in  the  solution.  In 
this  case  mercurous  oxide  is  founcd. 
Mercury  ^y^^  p,ay  (jg  deposited  as  a  grey 
powder  on  the  zinc.  The  E.M.F. 
falls  greatly,  and  remains  loo  low, 

Neither  of  these  defects  should  be 

present  if  care  has  been  taken  to  use  neutral  zinc  sulphai^ 
free  from  zinc  oxide. 

The  cell  in  the  form  just  described '  is  not  suitable  for 
'  The  cell  may  be  tel  up  in  various  other  forms.  For  itsiulard 
purposes  Ihe  H  form  deviseJ  by  Lord  R»yleigh  U  probably  bett.  T» 
secure  poitnbility,  Froressor  Caihail  inlioducea  bciwcen  the  mereutv 
and  ibe  paste  a  thin  disc  of  cork,  wbicb  fits  [he  tube  tightly ;  tlie  eMK 
must  bewetl  washed  with  worm  water  and  left  lo  soak  in  kidc  uilphsM 
bolution  before  being  used.  Thus  the  mercury  cannot  liecome  impure 
through  contact  wiih  the  linc.  Professor  Cnrhart  also  eoat>  the  lOft 
of  the  marine  glue  with  b  Ihio  layer  o(  wlir^iu  i,f  ainl;!,  Ahich  fidTn* 
a  hiiid  and  lasting  glare.     In  the  cells  s'  «'  '■"  Reichii. 

nnault  the  po&iiive  pole  is  a   piece  •>(  iiiaum 

foi),  which  \%  surrounded  I7  the  mcrcm  1  )ti*  i* 

enclosed   in  a  smnll  p-»uua  |iu<.     Tin.-  11:  :;  Ihi; 

porous  |>cl  coDioins  only  the  dnc  and  -iii<.  >ii.|m.  ■  '  T>'- 

tinc  Iskes  the  form  ijf  a  Kolid  rod  of  anulgam.  ■■■• 
\_  shape.    The  vesical  met  of  the  rod  Is  surmiiiiiiL  . 
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use  as  a  source  of  current.  It  is  intended  as  a  standard  of 
E.M.F.,  though  in  many  cases  it  may  conveniently  be 
employed  to  measure  a  current  in  the  manner  described  in 
(3)  below. 

(2)  To  use  the  Clark  Cell  as  a  Standard  of  E,M,K 

PoggendorfTs  method  of  comparing  electromotive  forces 
has  been  described  in  §  80.  If  one  of  the  two  cells  em- 
ployed be  a  Clark's  standard,  any  other  E.M.F.  can  be 
compared  with  this. 

For  many  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  use  higher  resist- 
ances than  can  be  conveniently  employed  on  a  stretched  wire 
bridge,  and  then  the  following  method  may  be  adopted  : — 

Connect   up  in  series   two  resistance  boxes  a  b,  c  d 

Fig.  xliv. 

'HI- 

ID 


(fig,  xliv)  with  a  suitable  battery.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  can 
take  10,000  ohms  out  of  each  box.  The  E.M.F.  of  the  battery 
will  depend  on  the  value  of  the  E.M.F.  to  be  measured.  If 
this  be  comparable  with  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Clark's  cell,  two 
Leclanch^  cells  will  be  convenient  The  boxes  are  to 
be  used  in  such  a  way  that  the  total  resistance  in  circuit 
remains  constant,  and  equal  to  say  10,000  ohms.  Thus,  if 
4,500  be  out  in  one  box,  5,500  will  be  out  in  the  other  ; 
and  if  an  additional  plug,  say  5  ohms,  is  inserted  in  the 
first,  the  plug  of  the  same  value  is  taken  out  of  the  second. 
The  connexions  are  made  as  in  fig.  76,  the  resistance 
from  A  to  p  in  that  figure  being  represented  by  one  box,  ab, 
that  from  p  to  b  by  the  second  box,  CD.  It  is  desirable  to 
put  a  high  resistance  in  with  the  galvanometer  when 
commencing  the  experiment    If  increased  ^eT£\\xs^TsR!^%  >& 
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required,  the  resistance  can  be  reduced  or  removed  as  the 
state  of  balance  is  approached.  Fig.  xliv  shews  the  practical 
arrangement  of  the  connexions  for  comparing  two  unequal 
electromotive  forces  e,  e,.  If  R  be  the  resistance  in  one 
box,  r'  that  in  the  second  when  there  is  no  current  through 
the  galvanometer  and  the  battery  e  is  in  circuit,  and  if 
Ri,  Rj'  are  the  corresponding  resistances  for  e,,  then 

~  — — ,  and  R  +  R'  =  R|  +R/. 

El       Rj 

If  the  two  electromotive  forces  are  nearly  equal,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  two  Clark  cells,  a  better  method  is  to 
connect  the  two  in  opposite  directions  and  compare  the 
difference  of  their  electromotive  forces  with  the  electro- 
motive force  of  one  of  them  or  of  a  third  standard  cell. 

(3)  To  use  a  Clark  Cell  to  Measure  a  Current, 

This  is  effected  by  passing  the  current  through  a  wire  of 
known  resistance,  and  comparing  the  E.M.F.  between  the 
ends  of  the  wire  by  the  potentiometer  method  with  that  of 
the  Clark  cell.  Let  c  be  the  value  of  the  current,  r  the 
resistance  employed,  k  the  1^'..M.F.  of  the  Clark.  The 
potential  difference  between  the  ends  of  the  wire  is  CR,  and 
if  Rj,  R.2  be  the  potentiometer  readings,  as  described  in  §  So, 
or  in  (2)  above,  we  have 

CR        R,  .  K       R, 

E  R2  R       Ko 

The  resistance  r  should  be  so  chosen  that  the  E.M.F. 
CR  may  be  comparable  with  that  of  the  Clark.  Moreover, 
since  the  current  heats  the  wire,  and  the  resistance  changes 
with  temperature,  the  size  and  material  of  the  wire  should 
be  such  as  to  make  this  change  inappreciable. 

In  some  cases  it  is  more  convenient  and  simpler  to  use 
the  current  to  be  measured  as  the  main  current  of  the 
potentiometer.  In  this  case  the  current  is  passed  through 
the  potentiometer  from  a  to  b,  the  positive  pole  of  the  cell  is 
connected  to  ^,  and  the  negative  pole  through  the  galvano- 
meter to  a  point  r  ot\  vVve  Vvcci  %\JlO^  ^-ax  wsi  c:>m:wcv1  \5asses 
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through  the  galvanometer.  When  this  is  the  case,  if  r  be 
the  resistance  of  a  p,  c  the  current,  and  e  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
Clark  cell,  we  have 

E  =  CR  ; 
F. 

Figs,  xlv  and  xlvi  shew  the  connections.     The  stretched 
wire  may,  of  course,  be  Fig.  xiv 

used  instead  of  the  re- 
sistance boxes  in  fig. 
xlvi. 

The  converse  of  this 
method  is  the  one  em- 
ployed for  determining 
absolutely  the  E.M.F. 
of  a  Clark  or  any  other 
cell,  for  if  in  the  above 
equation  c  and  R  are  known  absolutely,  e  is  given  in  absolute 
units,     c  can  be  measured  in  various  ways,  e.g.  as  in  §71, 

Fig.  xlvi. 


by  the  use  of  a  tangent  galvanometer,  though  this  would 
probably  not  be  the  best  method  to  adopt,  or  as  in  the 
next  section,  by  the  electrolysis  of  silver. 

X.  The  Silver  Voltameter. 

We  have  discussed  in  §  72  the  method  of  determining 
the  reduction  factor  of  a  galvanotnelet)  2ltA  xJev^xOcs^  xsx^'^vr 

V  V  7. 
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suring  a  current  by  the  use  of  the  copper  voltameter.  Now 
it  is  found  that  copper  sulphate  acts  upon  copper  immersed 
in  it,  and  this  action,  to  some  extent,  depends  on  the  current 
passing  between  the  metal  and  the  solution.  In  conse- 
quence, Farada)r's  fundamental  law  connecting  the  mass  of 
copper  deposited  and  the  current  is  not  exactly  obeyed, 
and  if  great  accuracy  be  required  a  correction  has  to  be 
made.  This  correction  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  silver 
voltameter,  in  which  silver  is  deposited  on  a  platinum  bowl, 
from  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  in  water. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Lord  Rayleigh  and 
Professor  Kohlrausch,  the  value  of  the  electro-chemical 
equivalent  of  silver  in  C.G.S.  units — that  is,  the  mass  of  silver 
deposited  by  the  C.G.S.  electromagnetic  unit  of  current  flow- 
ing for  one  second — is  "oi  1 18  grammes.  For  the  measure- 
ment of  current  in  amperes  this  number  will  require 
dividing  by  lo. 

Method  of  Making  a  .}feasnr€ffienf. 

In  employing  the  silver  voltameter  to  measure  currents 
of  about  I  ampere  the  following  arrangements  should  be 
adopted.  The  kathode  on  which  the  silver  is  to  be  de- 
posited should  take  the  form  of  a  platinum  bowl  not  less 
than  lo  cm.  in  diameter,  and  from  4  to  5  cm.  in  depth. 

The  anode  should  be  a  plate  of  pure  silver,  some  30 
sq.  cm.  in  area,  and  2  or  3  mm.  in  thickness. 

This  is  supported  horizontally  in  the  liquid  near  the  top 
of  the  solution  by  a  platinum  wire,  passed  through  holes  in 
the  plate  at  opposite  corners.  To  prevent  the  disintegrated 
silver  which  is  formed  on  the  anode  from  falling  on  to  the 
kathode,  the  anode  should  be  wrapped  round  with  pure 
filter-paper,  secured  at  the  back  with  sealing-wax. 

The  liquid  should  consist  of  a  neutral  solution  of  pure 
silver  nitrate,  containing  about  15  parts  by  weight  of  salt  to 
85  parts  of  water. 

The  resistance  ol  Oive  no\X3:kv^\.^\  Ocsaxs?^^  '^.^xsvje^^^'is.^^ 
cunent  passes.  Toptev^Tv\.x\v^^o^^V;«^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
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effect  on  the  current,  some  resistance  besides  that  of  the  volta- 
meter should  be  inserted  in  the  circuit.  The  total  metallic 
resistance  of  the  circuit  should  not  be  less  than  10  ohms. 

The  platinum  bowl  is  washed  with  nitric  acid  and  dis- 
tilled water,  dried  by  heat,  and  then  left  to  cool  in  a  desic- 
cator.    When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  weighed  carefully. 

It  is  nearly  filled  with  the  solution,  and  connected  to  the 
rest  of  the  circuit  by  being  placed  on  a  clean  copper  sup- 
port, to  which  a  binding-screw  is  attached.  This  copper 
support  must  be  insulated. 

The  anode  is  then  immersed  in  the  solution,  so  as  to  be 
well  covered  by  it,  and  supported  in  that  position  ;  the  con- 
nexions with  the  rest  of  the  circuit  are  made. 

Contact  is  made  at  the  key,  and  the  time  of  contact  noted. 
The  current  is  allowed  to  pass  for  not  less  than  half  an  hour, 
and  the  time  at  which  contact  is  broken  is  observed.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  clock  used  is  keeping  correct  time 
during  this  interval. 

The  solution  is  now  removed  from  the  bowl,  and  the  de- 
posit is  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  left  to  soak  for  at  least 
six  hours.  It  is  then  rinsed  successively  with  distilled  water 
and  alcohol,  and  dried  in  a  hot-air  bath  at  a  temperature 
of  about  160°  C.  After  cooling  in  a  desiccator  it  is  weighed 
again.    The  gain  in  weight  gives  the  silver  deposited. 

To  find  the  current  in  ampbres,  this  weight,  expressed  in 
grammes,  must  be  divided  by  the  number  of  seconds  during 
which  the  current  has  been  passed,  and  by  '001 118. 

The  result  will  be  the  time  average  of  the  current,  if 
during  the  interval  the  current  has  varied. 

In  determining  by  this  method  the  reduction  factor  of 
an  instrument,  the  current  should  be  kept  as  nearly  constant 
as  possible,  and  the  readings  of  the  instrument  tikcn  at 
frequent  observed  intervals  of  time.    These  observations 
give  a  curve,  from  which  the  reading  cones^xv^vcs%  \.^  '^v-. 
mean  current  (time  average  of  the  c\itterv\i^  C2cs\  >Qfc  V3>a:cw^- 
The  current,  as  calculated  by  the  voVtameX.et.cort^s^^^^^'^'^ 
this  reading. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Galvanometric  Measurement  of  a  Quantity- of 
Electricity  and  of  the  Capacity  of  a  Condenser- 

^VE  have  seen  that  if  two  points  be  maintained  steadily 
at  different  potentials,  and  connected  by  a  conductor, 
a  current  of  electricity  flows  along  the  conductor  and 
will  produce  a  steady  deflexion  in  a  galvanometer,  if  there 
be  one  in  the  circuit  If,  however,  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  points  be  not  maintained,  the  flow 
of  electricity  lasts  for  an  exceedingly  short  time,  sufficient 
merely  for  the  equalisation  of  the  potential  throughout  the 
conductor.  A  quantity  of  electricity  passes  through  the 
galvanometer,  but  the  time  of  transit  is  too  short  to  allow 
it  to  be  measured  as  a  current  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
needle  is  suddenly  deflected  from  its  position  of  equilibrium, 
but  swings  back  again  through  it  directly,  and  after  a  few 
oscillations,  comes  to  rest  in  the  same  position  as  before  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  obtain  from  theore- 
tical considerations  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  has  passed  through  the  galvanometer  and 
the  throw  of  the  needle. 

On  the  Relation  between  the  Quantity  of  Electricity  which 
passes  through  a  Galvanometer  and  the  Initial  Angular 
Velocity  produced  in  the  Needle, 

Let  K  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  needle  (p.  i66), 
and  suppose  that  it  begins  to  move  with  an  angular  velocity  w. 
Then,  as  shewn  in  §  I),  p.  i66,  the  moment  of  momentum 
of  the  needle  is  K  w,  and  the  kinetic  energy  \  k  w^. 

Now,  by  the  second  law  of  motion,  the  change  of  moment 
of  momentum  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  impulse  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  the  electricity,*  and,  by  the  principle 

'  The  dynamics  of  the  motion  of  the  needle  are  also  considered  in 
discussion  of  the  BaXWsvVt  ^tAvj\v«a,  \^  ^-^^  \-i  v 


I 
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of  the  conscrviUion  of  energy,  the  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to 
the  work  which  is  done  against  the  earth's  horizontal  force 
in  reducing  the  needle  to  instantaneous  rest  at  the  extremity 
of  its  first  swing.  Let  M  be  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
galvanometer  needle,  o  the  galvanometer  constant,  q  the 
total  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes,  and  />  the  angle 
through  which  the  magnet  is  deflected.  The  moment  of 
the  force  produced  on  the  needle  by  a  current  y  is  m  g  y, 
and  if  this  current  flow  for  a  time,  r,  the  impulse  is  m  g  y  r ; 
but  yr  is  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows 
through,  and  this  has  been  denoted  by  q. 

Thus  the  impulse  is  m  o  q,  and  if  the  time  of  transit 
be  so  short  that  we  may  assume  that  all  the  electricity  has 
passed  through  the  coils  before  the  needle  has  appreciably 
moved  from  its  position  of  rest—  in  practice  with  a  suitable 
galvanometer  this  condition  is  satisfied — this  impulse  is 
equal  to  the  moment  of  momentum,  or  k  oi. 

"J'hus 


K  (0  =  M  G  Q. 


(>) 


Fig.  77. 


On  the  Work  done  in  turning  the  Magnetic  Needle 

through  a  given  Angle. 

Suppose  first  that  the  magnet  consists  of  two  poles,  each 
of  strength  ///,  at  a  distance  2  /  apart  Let  a  c  b  (fig.  77)  be 
the  position  of  equili- 
brium of  the  magnet, 
a'  c  b'  the  position  of  in- 
stantaneous rest,  and  let 
the  angle  bcb'=j3. 

Draw  A'  D,  b'  b  at  right 
angles  to  a  c  b. 

Then  the  work  done  against  the  earth's  magnetic  field 
H,  during  the  displacement,  is  ///  h  (a  d  +  b  e). 

Now, 

AD  =  BE  =  CA-  CDs=:/(i— C0SJ3)l 
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Hence  the  work  done 

=  2»i/h(i-cos)3). 

The  whole  magnet  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a 
series  of  such  magnetic  poles,  and  if  we  indicate  by  S  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  adding  together  the  effects  on  all 
the  separate  poles,  the  total  work  will  be 

h(i— cosj3)5(2/w/). 

From  the  definition  of  the  magnetic  moment  (p.  442), 
it  can  readily  be  shewn  that 

Hence  the  total  work  will  be 

mh(i— cosj3). 

And  this  work  is  equal  to  the  kinetic  energy  produced 

by  the  impulse,  that  is  to  ^  K  w'. 

So  that 

^  K  o>2  =  M  H  (i  —cos  j8). 
Thus  from  (i) 

Thus 


2  sin  i  /8 


G 

But  if  T  be  the  lime  of  a  complete  oscillation  of  the 
needle,  and  if  wc  suppose  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
damping,  i.e.  that  the  amplitude  of  any  swing  of  the  needle 
differs  but  very  slightly  in  magnitude  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding, then  since  the  couple  acting  on  the  magnet  when 
displaced  through  a  small  angle  Q  is,  approximately,  m  h  6, 

-'-''' \/{^)  •  •  ^^-'"'^ 

Henct  substituting  for  k/m  we  find  from  (a) 

Q  =  ?IsinJ^.     .    .     (3) 
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If  the  consecutive  swings  decrease  appreciably,  then 
it  follows,  from  the  complete  mathematical  investigation 
(Maxwell,  'Electricity  and  Magnetism,*  §  749),  that  we 
must  replace  sin  \^\n  the  above  formula  by  (i  +  ^  X)  sin  ^  ^, 
where  X  is  quantity  known  as  the  logarithmic  decrement, 
and  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  con- 
secutive vibrations  in  the  following  manner  : — 

If  Ci  be  the  amplitude  of  the  first  and  ^n  that  of  the 
«*^  vibration  when  the  magnet,  after  being  disturbed,  is 
allowed  to  swing  freely,  then  (Maxwell,  *  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,'  §  736) 

Thus  we  get  finally 

Q  =  5I(,+iX)smi/3  ...     (4) 

G  TT 

We  have  used  the  symbol  h  for  the  intensity  of  the 
field  in  which  the  magnet  hangs,  though  that  field  need  not 
necessarily  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism alone  ;  we  may  replace  h/g  by  k^  the  reduction  factor 
of  the  galvanometer  under  the  given  conditions.  Then, 
if  k  be  known  for  the  galvanometer  used,  and  t,  fi  and  \ 
be  determined  by  observation,  we  have  all  the  quantities 
requisite  to  determine  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
has  passed  through.  A  galvanometer  adapted  for  such  a 
measurement  is  known  as  a  ballistic  galvanometer.  In 
such  a  one,  the  time  of  swing  should  be  long  and  the 
damping  small.  These  requisites  are  best  attained  by  tlic 
use  of  a  heavy  needle,  supported  by  a  long  torsionlcss  fibre 
of  silk.  For  accurate  work  the  deflexions  should  be  ob- 
served by  the  use  of  a  scale  and  telescope,  as  described 
in  §  23. 

We  shall  in  the  following  sections  describe  some  cxperi* 
ments  m  which  we  require  to  use  the  abore  for 
obtain  the  results  desired 


*  - " 
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On  Electrical  Accumulators  or  Condensers, 

Consider  an  insulated  conductor  in  the  form  of  a  plate, 
which  is  connected  with  one  pole  of  a  battery  ;  let  the  other 
pole,  suppose  for  clearness  the  negative  one,  be  put  to 
earth,  it  will  be  at  zero  potential.  The  plate  will  have  a 
charge  of  positive  electricity  on  it  depending  on  its  form, 
and  its  potential  will  be  equal  to  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
battery. 

Take  another  plate,  connected  with  the  earth,  and  bring 
it  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  plate.  This  second 
plate  will  be  at  potential  zero,  and  its  presence  will  tend  to 
lower  the  potential  of  the  first  plate,  and  thus  will  produce 
a  flow  of  positive  electricity  from  the  battery  to  the  first 
plate,  sufficient  to  raise  its  potential  again  to  that  of  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery.  The  quantity  of  electricity 
which  thus  flows  in  will  depend  on  the  form  and  relative 
position  of  the  two  plates,  and  the  nature  of  the  insulating 
medium  which  separates  them.  The  flow  of  electricity  will 
last  but  an  exceedingly  short  time ;  and,  if  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  ballistic  galvanometer,  will  produce  a  sudden 
throw  of  the  needle  of  the  nature  described  on  p.  582.  If 
^  be  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  is  deflected,  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  is 
proportional  to  sin  ?j  p. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  connect  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery  and  the  second  plate  of  the  condenser  to  earth  ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  if  they  be  in  electrical  communication  with 
each  other  ;  in  either  case  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  plates  will  be  equal  to  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  two  plates  of  the  con- 
denser should  be  capable  of  being  separated  ;  the  effects 
will  be  exactly  the  same  if  we  suppose  one  plate  to  be  in 
connection  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  then 
make  contact  by  means  of  a  key  between  the  second  plate 
and  the  positive  pole.    The  condenser  can  be  discharged 
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by  putting  its  two  plates  in  metallic  connection  by  means 
of  a  wire. 

Moreover  it  can  be  shewn  that  if  there  be  a  quantity  q 
of  positive  electricity  on  the  one  plate  of  the  condenser, 
there  will  be  a  quantity  —  q  on  the  other.  (See  Maxwell's 
*  Elementary  Electricity,*  p.  72.)  By  the  charge  of  the  con- 
denser is  meant  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  the  positive 
plate. 

Definition  of  the  Capacity  of  a  Condenser. — It 
is  found  by  experiment  that  the  charge  required  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates 
of  a  condenser  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  difference  of 
potential  This  constant  ratio  is  called  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser. 

Thus  if  the  charge  be  Q,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  plates  v,  and  the  capacity  c,  we  have,  from  the 
above  definition, 

c  =  ? ,  or  Q  =  c  v. 

V 

The  capacity,  as  has  been  said,  depends  on  the  geome- 
trical form  of  the  condenser  and  the  nature  of  the  insulating 
medium.  If  the  conden.<?er  take  the  form  of  two  large  flat 
plates,  separated  by  a  short  interval,  the  capacity  is  ap- 
proximately proportional  to  the  area  of  the  plates  directly, 
and  to  the  distance  between  them  inversely. 

Condensers  of  large  capacity  are  frequently  made  of  a 
large  number  of  sheets  of  tinfoil,  separated  from  each  other 
by  thin  sheets  of  mica.  The  alternate  sheets  i,  3,  5,  &a. 
are  connected  together  and  form  one  plate  ;  the  other  set 
of  alternate  sheets,  2,  4,  6,  &c.,  being  connected  together  to 
form  the  other  plate.  Sheets  of  paraffined  paper  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  mica. 

Definition  of  the  Unit  of  Capaciix — The  unit  of 
capacity  is  the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  in  whi 
produces  unit  difference  of  potendil  betr 
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The  CG.S.  unit  thus  obtained  is,  however,  found  to  be 
far  too  great  for  practical  purposes,  and  for  these  the  *  farad ' 
has  been  adopted  as  the  practical  unit  of  capacity.  The 
farad  is  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  in  which  a  charge  of 
one  coulomb — that  is,  the  charge  produced  by  an  ampire 
of  current  flowing  for  one  second — is  required  to  produce 
between  the  plates  of  the  condenser  a  difference  of  potential 
of  I  volt 

Since  the  quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  by  an  ampere 
in  one  second  is  lo"*  CG.S.  units  and  i  volt=io*  C.G.S. 
units,  we  have 

I  farad  = ^- — ^^cg.s.  units. 

lOX  lO* 

=  io"^C.G.S.  units. 

Even  this  capacity,  i  farad,  is  very  large,  and  it  is 
found  more  convenient  in  practice  to  measure  capacities  in 
terms  of  the  millionth  part  of  a  farad  or  a  microfarad. 

Thus  I  microfarad  =  --.^C.G.S.  units. 

lo'^ 

On  the  Form  of  Galvanometer  suitable  for  the  Comparison 

of  Capacities, 

The  capacities  of  two  condensers  are  compared  most 
easily  by  comparing  the  quantities  of  electricity  required  to 
charge  them  to  the  same  difference  of  potential,  being  directly 
proportional  to  these  quantities. 

Now  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  charge  a  con- 
denser to  a  given  difference  of  potential  will  not  depend  on 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor  through  which  the  charge 
passes.  The  same  total  quantity  will  pass  through  the  wire 
whatever  be  its  resistance ;  the  time  required  to  charge  tlie 
condenser  will  be  greater  if  the  resistance  be  greater,  but, 
even  if  the  resistance  be  many  thousand  ohms,  the  time  of 
charging  will  be  extremely  small. 

The  effect  produced  oxv  \>cve  %^N"a.Tv53rK\fe\Rx  xsks:^'^  \ss^  -i. 
gwtn  quantity  of  eAectt\c\t5  ^\)Ci\ie^To^x'doTv^x^^^xvN^^^ 
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ber  of  turns  of  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer ;  thus  for  the 
present  purpose  the  galvanometer  should-  have  a  very  large 
number  of  turns.  This,  of  course,  increases  its  resistance; 
but,  then,  this  increase  does  not  produce  any  evil  effect. 
A  galvanometer  of  five  or  six  thousand  ohms  may  con- 
veniently be  used.  The  time  of  swing  of  the  needle  should 
be  considerable ;  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  seconds  will 
give  fair  results. 

For  the  comparison  of  two  capacities  the  damping  does 
not  matter  greatly  ;  it  will  affect  all  the  throws  in  the  same 
manner.  If,  however,  it  be  required  to  express  the  capacity 
of  a  given  condenser  in  absolute  measure,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  a  galvanometer  in  which  \  can  be  measured  with 
accuracy.  The  time  of  swing,  too,  since  it  requires  to  be 
accurately  measured,  should  be  greater  than  that  mentioned 
above. 

81.  Comparison  of  the  Capacities  of  two  Condensers. 

(i)  Approximate  Method  of  Comparison, 

Charge  the  two  condensers  alternately  with  the  same 
battery  tfirough  the  same  galvanometer,  and  observe  the 
throws. 

Let  Ci,  Ca  be  the  two  capacities,  j3i,  ^^  the  corresponding 
throws,  the  mean  of  several  being  taken  in  each  case. 

Then  since  the  differences  of  potential  to  which  the 
condensers  are  charged  are  the  same  for  the  two,  we  have 
(pp.  469,  471). 

Ci  :  Cjsssin  \^^  :  sin  \fi^ (i). 

For  making  contact  a  Morse  Key  is  convenient 
In  this  apparatus  there  are  three  binding  screws  d,  E,  f 
(fig.  78)  attached  to  a  plate  of  ebonite,  or  other  good  in- 
sulating material,  above  which  is  a  brass  lever,  f  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  e  with  a  metal  stud 
under  one  end,  and  d  with  a  simWat  ^ImA.  MiA^et  ^^  ^^^. 
A  spring  keeps  the  front  end  of  the  Xevex  *m  cwNas-X.  '^^fiKw*^^ 
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stud  connected  to  e,  so  that  e  and  f  are,  for  this  position  of 
the  lever,  in  electrical  communication.     On  depressing  the 


Fig.  78. 


^. 


Other  end  of  the  lever  this 
contact  is  broken,  and  the 
end  depressed  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  stud 
connected  with  d.  Thus 
B  is  insulated,  and  d  and 


C  XV^      \         ^^^^  F  put  mto  communication. 

D  E  F  In  fig.  78,  A  and  b  are  the 

two  poles  of  the  condenser,  g  is  the  galvanometer,  and  c  the 
battery.  One  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  with  b,  the 
other  pole  with  d  ;  a  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer  g, 
and  F  with  the  other  pole  of  the  galvanometer,  while  b  is  also 
in  connection  with  e.  In  the  normal  position  of  the  key 
one  pole  of  the  battery,  connected  with  d,  is  insulated  and  the 
two  poles  of  the  condenser  b  and  a  are  in  connection  through 
E  and  F.  Let  the  spot  of  light  come  to  rest  on  the  galvano- 
meter scale,  and  observe  its  position.  Depress  the  key,  thus 
making  contact  between  d  and  r,  and  observe  the  throw 
produced.  The  spot  will  swing  back  through  the  zero  to 
nearly  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side.  As  it  returns 
towards  the  zero,  and  just  before  it  passes  it  for  the  second 
time,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  first  throw,  release  the 
key.  This  insulates  d  and  discharges  the  condenser  through 
the  galvanometer,  the  electricity  tends  to  produce  a  throw 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  si>ot  is  moving, 
which  checks  the  needle,  reducing  it  nearly  to  rest.  Wait  a 
little  until  it  comes  to  rest,  and  then  repeat  the  observation. 
Let  the  mean  of  the  throws  thus  found  be  ^|. 

Replace  the  first  condenser  by  the  second  and  make  a 
second  similar  observation  ;  let  the  mean  of  the  throws 
measured  as  before  along  the  scale  be  ^2* 

To  eliminate  the  effect  of  alteration  in  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
battery  repeat  the  observations  for  the  first  condenser,  and 
let  the  mean  of  the  throws  be  S/.  Now  8,  and  8,'  should,  if 
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the  battery  has  been  fairly  constant,  diflfer  extremely  little ; 
the  mean  ^(^]  +Si')  should  be  taken  for  the  throw. 

Let  D  be  the  distance  between  the  scale  and  the  galvano- 
meter mirror.     Then,  as  we  have  seen  (§  71) 

S=D  tan  2^ 
and 


so  that 


sini/S=sin|itan-'(|)|      .        .    (2) 
And    if  the  ratio  3/d    be    smaU    we   may    put  j^—  for 


sm 


in|itan->^-)|(see  p.  45). 
Hence  we  find  from  (i)  and  (2) 

Cj  \  C2  ^^  ©1  r  tj. 

• 

With  most  condensers  a  phenomenon  known  as  electric 
absorption  occurs.  The  electricity  appears  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  insulating  medium,  and  continues  to  flow  in  for  some 
time  :  it  is  therefore  better,  in  this  case,  to  put  the  galvano- 
meter between  e  and  b.  By  depressing  the  key  for  an 
instant  the  condenser  is  charged,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
only  the  discharge  passes  through  the  galvanometer ;  or,  if 
preferred,  the  galvanometer  can  be  put  between  c  and  d, 
and  only  the  charge  measured ;  or,  finally,  the  wires  con- 
nected to  D  and  E  may  be  interchanged,  the  galvanometer 
being  preferably  between  b  and  d;  when  in  the  normal  posi- 
tion of  the  key,  the  condenser  is  charged,  and  a  discharge, 
sudden  or  prolonged,  is  sent  through  the  galvanometer  on 
depressing  the  key.  By  these  various  arrangements  the 
effects  of  alterations  in  the  length  of  the  time  of  charge  or 
discharge  can  be  tested.  They  all  have  the  distidvantage 
that  there  is  no  ready  means  of  checking  the  swing  of  the 
needle,  and  time  is  taken  up  in  waiting  for  it  to  come  to 
rest 
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This  may  be  obviated  by  a  judicious  use  of  a  magnet 
held  in  the  hand  of  the  observer,  and  reversed  in  time  with 
the  galvanometer  needle,  or  still  better  by  having  neai  the  gal- 
vanometer a  coil  of  wire  in  connection  with  a  second  battery 
and  a  key.  On  making  contact  with  the  key  at  suitable  times 
the  current  in  the  coil  produces  electro-magnetic  effects, 
by  means  of  which  the  needle  may  gradually  be  stopped. 
(2)  Null  Method  of  Comparing  Capacities, 
The  method  just  given  has  the  defects  common  to  most 
methods  which  turn  mainly  on  measuring  a  galvanometer 
deflexion. 

The  method  which  we  now  proceed  to  describe  re- 
sembles closely  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method  of  measuring 
resistance. 

Two  condensers  are  substituted  for  two  adjacent  arms 
of  the  bridge ;  the  galvanometer  is  put  in  the  circuit  which 
connects  the  condensers.  Fig.  79  shews  the  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus.     Aj  Bj,  Aj  Bj,  are  the  two  condensers ;  b,  b.^ 

are  in  connection  with 
^'''•"-  each  other   and  with 

one  pole  of  the  battery; 
Ai,  A3  are  connected 
through  resistances  Rj, 
Rj  respectively,  to  the 
point  c,  which  is  also 
in  connection  with  f, 
one  of  the  electrodes 
ofthe  Morse  key.*  The 
second  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery is  connected  with 
D  on  the  Morse  key,  while  E,  the  middle  electrode  of  the 
key,  is  connected  to  Bj  and  b.^.  In  the  normal  position  of 
the  key  the  plates  of  the  condenser  are  connected  through 
E  and  F.  On  depressing  the  key  the  contact  between  e  and 
F  is  broken,  and  contact  is  made  between  d  and  f,  and  the 
condensers  are  thus  charged 


D  E  F 
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In  general  it  will  be  found  that  on  thus  making  contact 
the  galvanometer  needle  is  suddenly  deflected  We  shall 
shew,  however,  that  if  the  condition  CiRi  =  Cj  Rq  hold, 
C|,  Cj  being  the  two  capacities,  there  will  not  be  any  current 
through  the  galvanometer,  the  needle  will  be  undisturbed 
(see  below).  To  compare  the  two  capacities,  then,  the  re- 
sistances R]  R2  must  be  adjusted  until  there  is  no  effect 
produced  in  the  galvanometer,  by  making  or  breaking 
contact,  and  when  this  is  the  case  we  have 

C1/C2  =  R2/R11 

and  R,,  R3  being  known,  we  obtain  the  ratio  c,/C2.     In  per- 
forming the  experiment  it  is  best  to  choose  some  large 
integral  value,  say  2000  ohms  for  R],  and  adjust  Rj  only. 
We  proceed  to  establish  the  formula 

C|  Ri— —  Co  Kj* 

No  current  will  flow  from  A]  to  Aj  if  the  potential  of 
these  two  points  be  always  the  same.  Let  v^  be  the  con- 
stant potential  of  the  pole  of  the  battery  in  contact  with 
Bj  and  B2,  Vi  that  of  the  other  pole.  Let  v  be  the  common 
potential  of  Aj  and  a.^  at  any  moment  during  the  charging, 
and  consider  the  electricity  which  flows  into  the  two 
condensers  during  a  very  short  interval  t.  The  poten- 
tial at  c  is  Vf,  and  at  a^  and  A2  it  is  v  at  the  beginning  of 
the  interval.  The  current  along  c  A|  will  be  then  (v,  —  v)/r„ 
and  along  CA2,  (vi— v)/r3  ;  and  if  the  time  t  be  sufTicicntly 
small,  the  quantity  which  flows  into  the  two  condensers 
will  be  respectively  (v,—v)t/r,  and  (V|— v)t/rj.  The 
inflow  of  this  electricity  will  produce  an  increase  in  the 
potential  of  the  plates  A|  and  Aj  ;  and  since,  if  one  plate  of 
a  condenser  be  at  a  constant  potential,  the  change  in  tha 
potential  of  the  other  plate  is  equal  to  the  increase  of  tho. 
charge  divided  by  the  capacity,  we  have  for  the  increaiA  ' 
the  potential  at  Ai  and  a,  during  the  interval  r^  wb^ 
smallj  the  expressions  (Vj-v)r/C|R|  tad 
respectively.  ' 


r 
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By  the  hypothesis  A,  and  a,  are  at  the  same  potentul 
Bt  the  beginning  of  the  inleival  t,  if  the,  two  expressions 
just  found  for  the  increment  of  the  two  potentials  be  e^ual, 
then  the  plates  will  be  at  the  same  potential  throughout  'dm 
inien-al. 

The  condition  required  is 

(v,-v)r_(v,-v)T 


I 


and  this  clearly  reduces  to 

C,  R|  =CR^ 

Thus,  if  c,  R,  =Ci  Rt  the  p\ates  A,,  A»  will  always  be 
at  the  same  poieniial,  and  in  consequence  no  effect  will  be 
produced  on  the  galvanometer. 

The  complete  discussion  of  the  problem  ('Philosophical 
Magazine,'  May  i88t)  shews  that  the  total  quantity  of 
electricity  which  flows  through  the  galvanometer  during  the 
charging  is 

(V,-V,)(R,C,-R,C0/{G  +  R,  +  R,) 

where  g  is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer.  It  follon's 
also  that  the  enor  in  the  result,  when  using  a  given  galva- 
nometer, nill  be  least  when  the  resistances  R,  and  r,  are  as 
large  as  possible  )  and  that  if  we  have  a  galvanometer  vith 
a  given  channel,  and  wish  to  fill  the  channel  with  vrirc  m 
that  the  galvanometer  may  be  most  sensitive,  we  should  make 


The  effects  of  electric  absorption  somctiities  producL- 
difficulty  when  great  accuracy  is  being  aimed  at.  They  may 
be  poitially  avoided  by  making  contact  only  for  a  very  short 
interval  of  time.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  sources 
of  tfrror  reference  may  be  made   to  the  paper  mentioned 

'mtnls. — Compare  the  capacities   of   the   two  con- 
0)  approximately;  (;)  by  the  null  method  last  de- 


\ 
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Enter  results  thus : — 

Condensers  A  and  B. 

(i)  d|  (mean  of  3  observations)  223  scale  divisions. 
\  (mean  of  6  observations)  1 56     „ 
d/  (mean  of  3  observations)  225  „ 


(2) 


224 

156" 

1-44 

R, -2CX» 

ohms. 

R,  -  2874 

» 

2874^ 
2000 

1-4: 

82.  Measurement  of  the  Capacity  of  a  Condenser. 

The  methods  just  described  enable  us  to  compare  the 
capacitiesof  two  condensers—that  is,  to  determine  the  capa- 
city of  one  in  terms  of  that  of  a  standard ;  just  as  Poggen- 
dorffs  method  (§  80)  enables  us  to  determine  the  E.M.F.  of 
a  battery  in  terms  of  that  of  a  standard.  We  have  seen, 
however,  in  section  74  how  to  express  in  absolute  measure 
the  E.M.F.  between  two  points ;  we  proceed  to  describe  how 
to  express  in  absolute  measure  the  capacity  of  a  condenser. 

Charge  the  condenser  with  a  battery  of  E.M.F.,  E  through 
a  galvanometer,  and  let  /3  be  the  throw  of  the  needle,  k  the 
reduction  factor  of  the  galvanometer,  t  the  time  of  swing, 
X  the  logarithmic  decrement,  c  the  capacity  of  the  condenser, 
and  Q  the  quantity  in  the  charge. 

Then 

c-Q-^T(i-fiX)sin^i3 

E  ttE 

by  formula  (4)  of  p.  585. 

Shunt  the  galvanometer  with  i/(«  — i)th  of  its  own  re- 
sistance G,  so  that  I /nth  only  of  the  current  passes  through 
the  galvanometer ;  let  b  be  the  resistance  of  the  battery ;  pass 
a  current  from  the  battery  through  sl  \ax^<^  te&v^asi<ci^^^c!N^^ 


-     ^- 
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the  galvanometer  thus  shunted,  and  let  /  be  the  current,  6  the 
deflexion  observed     Then  we  have 


B 


R+B+- 
n 


rsz  i  ^ss.  nk  tan  ^ 


for  I  /nth  of  the  current  only  traverses  the  galatiometer,  and 
produces  the  deflexion  0  ; 


.•.5  =  «(R  +  B+5)tan0, 
k  n 


and 


t(i  4-iX)sin^/^ 
c . 

7r.«(R  +  B  +  -)  tan  0 

n 

The  quantities  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation 
can  all  be  observed,  and  we  have  thus  enougj^  data  to 
find  c 

To  express  c  in  absolute  measure  R,  b,  and  g  must  be 
expressed  in  absolute  units. 

In  practice  b  will  be  small  compared  with  r,  and  may 
generally  be  neglected ;  n  will  be  large,  probably  100,  so 
that  an  approximate  knowledge  of  g  will  suffice.  T  may 
be  observed,  if  it  be  sufficiently  large,  by  the  method  of 

Fig.  So.  transits   (§  20),     or   more 

simply  by  noting  the  time 
of  a  large  number  of  oscil- 
lations. 

The  method  assumes 
that  the  value  of  e  is  the 
same  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  experiment  A  con- 
stant  battery  should  there- 
fore be  used,  and  the  ap- 
paratus should  be  arranged  so  that  a  seriesof  alternate  ob- 
servations of  j8  and  «  may  be  rapidly  taken.  Fig.  80  shews 
how  this  may  be  aU^iivfe^    C^xv^^VaXfe  -^  ^1  iVsa  condenser  is 
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connected  to  one  pole  of  the  battery  and  to  the  galva- 
nometer ;  the  other  plate  a  is  connected  to  the  electrode 
F  of  the  Morse  key.  The  other  pole  of  the  galvanometer 
is  connected  to  the  electrode  e,  so  that  in  the  normal 
position  of  the  key  the  two  plates  are  in  connection  through 
the  galvanometer  and  the  key  e  f. 

The  second  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  to  one 
electrode  k  of  a  switch,  and  the  electrode  d  of  the  Morse 
key  is  connected  with  another  electrode  Kj  of  the  switch. 
The  centre  electrode  b  of  the  key  is  connected  through  the 
resistance  R  to  the  third  electrode  Kj  of  the  switch,  s  is 
the  shunt  With  the  switch  in  one  position  contact  is  made 
between  k  and  Ki  ;  on  depressing  the  key  the  condenser  is 
charged,  the  galvanometer  being  out  of  circuit,  and  on 
^releasing  the  key  the  condenser  is  discharged  through  the 
galvanometer.  Note  the  zero  point  and  the  extremity  of 
the  throw,  and  thus  obtain  a  value  8  for  the  throw,  in  scale 
divisions. 

Shunt  the  galvanometer,  and  move  the  switch  connec- 
tion across  to  Kg.  A  steady  current  runs  through  the  re- 
sistance R  and  the  shunted  galvanometer  ;  let  the  deflexion 
in  scale  divisions  be  d ;  reverse  the  connections,  and  repeat 
the  observations  several  times.  The  damping  apparatus 
described  in  the  previous  section  will  be  found  of  use.  By 
measuring  approximately  the  distance  d  between  the  scale 
and  needle  we  can  find  tan  0  and  sin  \P  in  terms  of  d  and 
S.     An  approximate  value  only  is  required  of  d. 

Experiment.  —  Determine  absolutely  the  capacity  of  the 
given  condenser. 

Enter  the  results  thus : — 
D  «  1230  scale  divisions. 

d  »  254*5    „  „        mean  of  4  observations. 

^»266       „  „  „       2  „ 

Whence  ^  -  2**  55''35 


> 

.« 
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Observations  for  X : 

«»I5;       ri«22o;       ^«-6o; 
/i«=io;       ^i«2io;       r,  =  94.     - 
Mean  value  of  X  •091. 

Observations  for  T : 

20  double  vibrations  take  64-5  seconds  (same  value  for  each  of 

three  observations). 

T« 3*225  seconds; 

R  =  5000  ohms  =  5  X  10"  C.G.S.  units  ; 
G  =  5600     „     «  5*6  X  10"  C.G.S.  units  ; 

Battery  i  Daniell  cell  of  negligible  resistance 

«  =  100. 

Whence  c  -  1  "o  1 2  microfarad. 


CHAPTER   XXTI. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC    INDUCTION. 

Whenever  the  numl)er  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  which 
pass  through  the  circuit  of  a  closed  conductor  is  varying, 
a  current  is  produced  in  the  conductor.  The  current  is 
said  to  be  due  to  electromagnetic  induction.  The  electro- 
motive force  corresponding  to  the  current  is  measured  by 
the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  in- 
duction which  thread  the  circuit  of  the  current ;  the  measure 
of  the  current  produced  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  electro- 
motive force  by  the  resistance. 

To  establish  these  results  from  theory  the  following 
propositions  are  needed  : — 

(i)  The  magnetic  action  of  a  circuit  carrj'ing  a  current 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  *  magnetic  shell,*  whose  edge  is 
bounded  by  the  circuit,  and  whose  strength  is  a  measure  of 

the  current 
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(2)  The  potential  of  such  a  shell  or  circuit  at  any 
point  is  measured  by  the  solid  angle  which  the  shell 
subtends  at  that  point  multiplied  by  the  strength  of  the 
shell. 

(3)  The  potential  energy  of  a  magnetic  pole  near  such 
a  shell,  or  of  a  shell  when  near  a  pole,  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  lines  of  magnetic  induction  due  to  the  pole 
which  thread  the  circuit  in  the  positive  direction,  taken 
with  a  negative  sign,  multiplied  by  the  current  in  the 
circuit 

(4)  Hence  the  potential  energy  of  a  circuit  carrjing 
a  current  in  any  magnetic  field  is  negative  and  numerically 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  the 
number  of  lines  of  magnetic  induction  due  to  the  field 
which  thread  the  circuit  in  the  positive  direction.* 

Suppose  now  that  a  circuit  carrying  a  constant  current 
/  is  caused  to  move  in  an  invariable  magnetic  field,  and  that 
in  time  It  the  number  of  lines  of  induction  threading  it  in- 
creases from  N  to  N  -f-  f  N.  If  the  circuit  be  free  to  move,  it 
will  do  so  under  the  electromagnetic  forces  acting,  for  it 
tends  to  take  up  a  position  in  which  the  potential  energy  is 
as  small  as  possible,  i.e.  in  which  n  is  as  large  as  possible. 
The  potential  energy  is  decreased  by  an  amount  ih  n,  and 
this  amount  of  work  can  be  done  by  the  circuit  against 
external  forces— for  example,  in  lifting  a  weight.  The 
energy  required  for  it  is  supplied  by  the  batter}^,  which 
is  thus  called  on  for  an  amount  of  work  measured  by 
18  N.  In  the  same  time  S/  an  amount  of  energy  given 
by  R/*8/  is  expended  in  heating  the  wire.  Thus 
the  Ixittery  must  supply  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to 
iSn  +  r/^S/. 

*  For  proofs  of  these  and  other  connected  propositions  the 
reader  is  referred  to  S.  P.  Thompson,  Electricity  and  Mapictisni^ 
ch-  V. ;  or  to  Searle,  Determifiation  of  Currents  in  Absohtte  Electro- 
magnetic  Measure ;  or  Emtage,  Electricity  and  Magnetism ,  pp.  92, 

155. 
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But  the  work  done  by  the  battery  in  time  8/  is  EiS/,  E 
being  its  electromotive  force, 

8n 


.      1  /        8n\ 


Thus  the  effective  R.M.F.  is  less  by  the  amount 
d'sjdt  than  it  would  be  if  the  magnetic  induction  did  not 
vary  ;  there  is  an  electromotive  force  of  induction  opposing  e 
measured  by  the  rate  of  increase  of  n,  or  an  E.M.F.  in  the 
same  direction  as  e  measured  by  the  rate  of  decrease  of  n. 

It  is  immaterial  how  the  variation  in  n  be  produced  ;  it 
may  arise  from  the  motion  of  the  circuit  in  a  magnetic 
field,  or  from  the  motion  of  magnets  near  the  circuit,  or, 
again,  from  changes  in  electric  currents  circulating  in 
neighbouring  wires.  If  the  magnetic  induction  through 
the  coil  arise  from  a  current  in  a  neighbouring  wire,  it  will 
be  proportional  to  the  strength  of  this  current  so  long  as 
there  is  no  iron  or  other  magnetic  material  near  ;  in  this 
case,  if  /'  be  the  current  in  the  wire,  the  value  of  N  may 
be  written  m/',  where  m  is  the  number  of  lines  of  induc- 
tion through  the  circuit  produced  by  unit  current. 

The  quantity  M  is  known  as  the  coefficient  of  mutual 
induction  between  the  coils  ;  it  can  be  calculated  in  some 
simple  cases  from  their  form  and  relative  position.  The 
mutual  potential  energy  of  the  coils  is  given  by  — m/ /'. 

Again,  if  a  circuit  carry  a  current,  lines  of  magnetic 
induction  from  the  current  pass  through  the  circuit.  If 
the  current  be  increased,  say,  by  reducing  the  resistance, 
the  induction  through  the  circuit  is  increased  ;  the  effect  is 
equivalent  to  an  electromotive  force  tending  to  check  the 
rise  of  the  current.  This  is  the  electromotive  force  of  self- 
induction.  If  L  measures  the  induction  through  a  circuit 
due  to  unit  cunent  in.  itself^  and  i  the  current,  then  the  rate 
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of  decrease  of  induction  is  -'d{Lt)ldty  and  this  is  the 
electromotive  force  of  self-induction,  l  is  the  coefficient 
of  self-induction,  and  is  constant  if  there  is  no  iron  near. 

AVh'en  the  current  is  being  started,  in  consequence  of 
this  opposing  electromotive  force  more  energy  is  supplied 
by  the  battery  than  is  used  as  heat  in  the  wire,  /or  the 
energy  supplied  in  time  0  /,  during  which  the  current  is  /,  is 
E  /  2  /.     Now 

E  =  R/  +  --  . 
dt 

Thus  work  is  done  by  the  battery  at  the  rate  of 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  two  circuits,  in  which  the 
currents  are  /,  /',  and  the  electromotive  forces  e,  e'.  Let 
N,  n'  be  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  induction  through 
the  two  circuits  respectively,  l,  l'  their  coefficients  of  self- 
induction,  M  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction. 

Then  n  is  made  up  of  the  lines  due  to  the  circuit  itself, 
together  with  the  lines  due  to  the  second  circuit.     Thus 

N  =  L/  +  M/', 
n'  =  m  /  +  l'  /" ', 


E  =  R/  -f- 


Tt' 


„.,,<//,,,  di' 


E'  =  R'  /' 


'dt' 


The  solution  of  these  two  equations  gives  us  the  values 
of  /,  / ',  when  E,  e'  and  the  other  quantities  are  known. 

Again,  the  total  work  done  by  the  two  batteries  in  time 
It  is 
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and  from  the  above  two  equations  we  get 
(El  +  E' V)  ^t=={Kt^  +  R' i'2)  a / 

Hence,  taking  the  sum  of  this  from  the  instant  at  which 
the  currents  start  to  a  time  /,  at  which  they  have  reached 
their  steady  values  /,  /',  we  have 

Total  work  done  in  /  seconds 

=  (R/2  +  R'/''^)/  +  iL/24M//'  +  iL'/'^. 

The  first  two  terms  give  the  amount  of  work  which  has 
been  spent  as  heat,  the  last  three  express  what  Maxwell  has 
called  the  electrokinetic  energy  of  the  system. 

The  space  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  wire  carrying  a 
current  is  permeated  with  lines  of  magnetic  induction  ;  to 
produce  these  lines  energy  is  required,  and  the  amount  of 
this  energy  in  the  case  under  consideration  is  given  by 

-^L/'^  +  M/V'  +  iL'/'*. 

Thus  we  mav  define  L  cither  as  the  number  of  lines  of  in- 
duction  which  pass  through  each  turn  of  a  coil  due  to  unit 
current  in  itself,  or  as  twice  the  energy  due  to  unit  current 
which  is  used  in  producing  lines  of  magnetic  induction  in 
the  space  surrounding  the  coil  when  at  a  distance  from 
other  conductors. 

We  have  denoted  by  N  *  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic 
induction  traversing  a  circuit.  In  the  case  in  which  the 
magnetic  induction  is  due  to  a  current  the  magnetising 
force  will  be  proportional  to  the  current,  and  this  state- 
ment will,  if  there  be  no  magnetic  material  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, be  true  for  the  magnetic  induction.  But  since  in  a 
magnetic  material  such  as  iron  the  magnetic  induction  is 
not  proportional  to  the  magnetising  force,  it  follows  that  in 
the  case  of  a  circuit  containing  iron  n  is  not  proportional 

'  In  calculating  N  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  circuit  must 
be  considered.  _ 
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to  the  current,  and  the  expressions  we  have  deduced  for 
the  electrokinetic  energy  no  longer  hold. 

The  relation  between  the  magnetic  induction  and  the 
current  producing  it  has  been  discussed  in  §  V,  and  we 
have  seen  that  it  depends  on  the  past  history  of  the  iron  as 
well  as  on  the  magnetising  force  to  which  it  is  at  a  given  time 
subject.  We  cannot  therefore  express  n  in  terms  of  the 
currents  directly,  at  any  rate  in  any  simple  manner,  and  we 
cannot  therefore  solve  the  problem  as  completely  as  in  the 
case  in  which  there  is  no  magnetic  material  present.  The  ' 
discovery  of  electromagnetic  induction  was  made  by  Fara- 
day, and  independently  to  a  great  extent  by  Henry,  in  , 
America. 

The  values  of  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  a 
coil  or  of  mutual  induction  between  two  coils  can  be  ap- 
proximately calculated  in  some  cases.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  long  uniform  solenoid  of  length  /  cm.  containing  n 
turns  of  wire,  we  know  that  except  near  the  ends  the 
magnetic  force  is  uniform,  and  is  equal  to  ^mriji.  Let  a 
l)e  the  area  bounded  by  a  single  turn  of  the  wire  near  the 
centre  of  the  solenoid.  Then  the  number  of  lines  of  in- 
duction through  A  is  4«ir/*A//.  Near  the  ends  of  the  sole- 
noid the  force  ceases  to  be  uniform,  and  this  expression  does 
not  hold,  but  if  the  solenoid  is  long  compared  with  its 
radius,  we  may  take  it  as  an  approximate  value.  Thus, 
since  there  are  n  turns  of  wire,  through  each  of  which 
4«7rA//  lines  of  induction  pass  per  unit  current,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  self-induction  is  ;/  times  this  quantity,  and  we  have 
approximately 

_  4  ;/2  TT  A 

If  each  coil  he  a  circle  of  radius  r,  then  a  =  irr^,  and 

4«2^r2 
L=— ^    -. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  this  system  of  units  a  c<v 
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efficient  of  self-induction  has  the  dimensions  of  a  line — that 
is,  it  is  properly  measured  as  so  many  centimetres.  Thus, 
for  example,  let  /=  25  cm.,  r=  2*5  cm.,  «  =  100.  Then  we 
find  as  the  approximate  value  for  l, 

L  =  98,700  centimetres. 

Again,  suppose  we  have  a  second  coil  whose  area  is  a' 
and  numlier  of  turns  «'  placed  within  the  first,  the  axes  of 
the  two  being  parallel.  Then  through  each  square  centi- 
metre of  each  turn  of  this  coil,  when  unit  current  is  flowing 
in  the  outer  coil,  ^mrjl  Hnes  of  induction  pass.  The  total 
number  of  lines  of  induction  through  the  second  coil,  or 
the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction,  is  thus  approximately 

±nn'  -n  a' 

We  proceed  to  describe  various  measurements  in  illus- 
tration of  the  laws  of  electromagnetic  induction. 

Y.  Experimental  Laws  of  Electromagnetic  Induction. 

Consider  two  circuits  containing  coils  of  wire  ;  let  one 
of  them,  the  primary,  be  connected  with  a  key  to  a  battery, 
and  suppose  that  /  is  the  primary  current.  When  contact 
is  first  made,  /  is  zero.  It  rises  very  rapidly  to  its  steady 
value,  but  during  the  time  of  change  an  electromotive  force 
of  induction  is  produced  in  the  second  coil,  the  secondary 
circuit.  Let  the  ends  of  this  coil  be  connected  to  a  galvano- 
meter, and  let  the  resistance  in  circuit  be  r  ;  let  m  be  the 
coetlficient   of    mutual    induction   between   the   two   coils. 

Then   the  induced  E.M.F.  is  —m  /.   and    the    induced 

df 

current  due  to  the  mutual  induction  is  — M  — /r. 

Now  this  current  lasts  for  so  short  a  time  that  we  cannot 
measure  its  value  at  a  given  instant  with  the  galvanometer. 
Tht  eflect  on  the  tieed\e\<\\\  Vi^  vcvv^wlswe,  and  if  the  needle 
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be  not  too  light  the  whole  of  the  current  will  have  passed 
before  the  needle  has  moved  appreciably  from  its  equilibrium 
position. 

The  total  quantity  of  electricity,  however,  can  be  mea- 
sured ;  if  this  be  Q,  then  we  have,  with  the  notation  of 
§  82,  p.  585, 

Q  =  HI  (i  +  iX)sin^/3  .     .     .    .     (i) 

G  "K 

But  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  passing  is  m  //r.  Thus 
we  get 

—  =  —  (i-f-iX)  sin  J>/?.     ...     (2) 

HT 

Now  (i  +  iX)  is  a  constant   for  a  given  galvano- 

Gt 

meter ;  and  if  we  are  using  a  mirror  galvanometer,  then 
sin  i  /3  is  very  approximately  proportional  to  ^,  the  deflexion 
of  the  spot  of  light.     We  may  therefore  write 

—  =  ^  5 (3) 

where  ^  is  a  quantity  depending  only  on  the  galvanometer. 

Thus,  according  to  the  above  theory,  the  first  throw  ot 
the  galvanometer  is  proportional  to  the  primary  current, 
inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  in  the  secondary, 
and  directly  proportional  to  a  quantity  m,  which,  we  shall 
shew,  depends  only  on  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
circuits. 

We  wish  to  verify  this  law,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to 
prove  that 

(i)  The  quantity  of  electricity  traversing  the  secondary  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  primary  current. 

For  this  purpose  connect  up,  as  the  primary  circuit 
(fig.  xlvii),  a  battery  b,  of  fairly  constant  E.M.F.  (a  Daniell's 
cell  will  do),  a  tangent  galvanometer  tg,  a  resistance  box 
X,  a  key  k,  and  the  primary  coil  I.    The  latter  may  conve- 
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niently  be  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  of  some   few  hundred 
turns,  about  15  to  30  cm.  in  diameter. 

The  secondary  circuit  consists  of  a  similar  coil  II,  as  the 
...    ...  secondary,  a  minor 

c    galvanometer   m  g, 
and     a     resistance 
:   box    V,   connected 
;    together.    The  re- 
:    sistances  of  the  mir- 
ror    galvanometer 
and  of  the  second- 
ary coil  will  be  re- 
quired.   If  they  are 
not  known,  measure 
them  as  described, 
in  §  77- 

.-V  damping  circuit,  by  aid  of  which  the  motion  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  may  he  stopped,  should  be  arranged 
as  described  in  §  81. 

Bring  the  spot  of  light  to  rest,  the  primary  circuit  being 
broken,  then  make  the  primary  circuit,  and  leave  it  nude. 
In  general,  a  :.udden  throw  of  the  spot  will  he  observed. 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  (ind  an  infinite  number  of  posi- 
tions for  the  secondary  coil  in  which  there  is  no  throw. 
These  are  called  conjugate  positions  ;  and  the  theorj'  tells 
us  that  when  the  coils  are  in  conjugate  positions,  on  the 
whole,  no  lines  of  force  from  the  primary  cut  the  secondary 
-—i.e.  the  number  traversing  it  in  the  positive  direction  is 
equal  to  that  which  traverses  it  in  (he  negative  direction. 
Thus,  if  the  a.\es  of  the  two  coils  be  at  right  angles,  and 
the  a.iis  of  one  coil  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  other, 
as  shewn  in  fig.  xlviii  {a\  the  positions  are  conjugate ; 
or,  again,  if  the  coils  be  as  in  fig.  xh'iii  (b),  the  same  is 
true. 

Find,  c>:[>eri mentally,  a  number  of  conjugate  positions 
for  the  two  coiU. 
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Place  the  two  coils  in  a  i)osition  in  which  there  is  an 
induction  throw  observed.  Break  the  secondary  circuit, 
and  leave  it  broken.  Make  the  battery  circuit,  and  leave 
it  made.     The  spot  of  light  should  not  be  disturbed  from 


Fig.  xlvui(a). 


Fig.  xlviii  {b). 


» /  » 


**». . 


its  equilibrium  position ;  if  it  be,  the  magnetic  field  pro- 
duced by  the  primary  coil  is  sufficiently  strong  to  affect 
the  galvanometer,  and  the  coils  must  be  moved  into  a 
position  in  which  no  such  effect  is  produced.  This  can  be 
done  either  by  putting  them  sufficiently  far  away,  or  by 
arranging  them  so  that  the  plane  of  the  primary  is  hori- 
zontal, and  at  the  same  level  as  the  galvanometer  needle. 
In  this  position  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  due  to  the  coil 
are  vertical  at  the  galvanometer,  and  do  not  affect  the  magnet. 

When  there  is  no  direct  effect  of  the  primary  on  the 
galvanometer,  make  the  secondary  circuit  again.  On 
making  the  primary  an  induction  throw,  ^,  is  observed  on 
the  scale  of  the  secondary  galvanometer. 

Observe  this  induction  throw,  and  w^ait  until  the  needle 
of  the  primary  galvanometer  has  come  to  rest.  Observe  the 
deflexion ;  let  it  be  0,  The  current  in  the  primary  circuit  is 
proportional  to  tan  i).  Break  the  primary  circuit.  A  second 
induction  throw,  c',  will  be  observed  ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  V  is  equal  in  amount,  opposite  in  direction,  to  h  The 
quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  the  secondary  on 
breaking  the  primary  is  equal  in  amount,  opposite  in 
direction,  to  that  which  passes  on  making. 

Repeat  the  observations  a  few  times,  and  take  the  means; 
let  them  be  ^i,  l\^  and  0|. 
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Alter  the  resistance  in  the  primary  by  taking  plugs  out 
of  or  inserting  them  in  the  box  x. 

This  will  alter  the  primary  current,  and  another  set  of 
observations,  li^^  l^^  and  Oj  can  ho,  made.  Again  change 
the  plugs,  and  continue  in  the  some  way. 

Now  the  current  in  the  primary  is  proportional  to 
tan  ^ ;  write  down,  therefore,  the  values  of  tan  6^1,  tan  0„  &c., 
and  plot  a  curve,  taking  these  values  as  abscissae  and  the 
corresponding  throws  t\,  l^^  &c.,  as  ordinates.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  curve  is  a  straight  line  through  the  origin. 
Thus  the  throw  is  proportional  to  the  primary  current, 
which  is  the  first  law  we  wished  to  verify.  In  arranging 
the  experiment,  the  resistances  and  E.M.F.  in  the  primary 
should  be  such  as  will  produce  convenient  deflexions  of  the 
galvanometers.  We  may,  for  example,  take  as  the  values 
of  ^>  30°!  40%  45^  5o^  55°,  and  60'' ;  the  secondary 
galvanomcler  must  be  adjusted  so  that,  while  the  smallest 
current  to  be  observed  gives  a  measurable  throw,  that  given 
by  the  largest  current  may  still  be  on  the  scale. 

(2)  To  shew  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  traversing  tlie 
secondary  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  whole  resist- 
ance of  the  secondary. 

Vox  this  purpose  we  make  a  similar  series  of  observa- 
tions to  the  last,  with  this  difTerence.  The  resistance  v  in 
the  secondary  circuit  is  varied  instead  of  that  in  the  primary. 
The  whole  resistance  r  of  the  secondary  circuit  is  made  up 
of  s  the  resistance  of  the  coil,  g  the  galvanometer  resist- 
ance, and  Y  taken  from  the  box.     Thus  we  have 

R  =  G  +  s  -f  V. 

By  var)Mng  Y  we  vary  r. 

Observe,  then,  the  throws  T,,  r.^,  &:c.,  corresponding  to 
a  series  of  values  R|,  R2,  &c.  of  r. 

Write  down  the  teei^vocals  of  Rv,  Rj,  &c.,  and  plot  a 
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curve,  taking  i/r,,  1/R2,  &c.,  as  abscissae,  and  the  throws 
^1,  ^29  &c*»  ^s  ordinates.  This  curve  will  be  found  to  be  a 
straight  line.  Hence,  when  the  relative  position  of  the 
coils  and  the  primary  current  remain  constant,  the  quantity 
varies  inversely  as  the  resistance  of  the  secondary. 

We  may,  of  course,  prove  the  results  just  obtained  without 
drawing  the  curves,  by  finding  in  the  first  case  the  series  of 
values  for  ^/tan  f^,  which  should  be  all  the  same,  and  in 
the  second  the  series  of  products  r  .  ^,  these  again  should 
be  equal. 

(3)  To  slieiv  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  traversing  the 
secondary  depends  on  the  mutual  position  of  the  two 
circuits. 

Let  the  two  coils  occupy  a  position  we  will  call  a.  Ob- 
serve the  throw  produced  by  breaking  the  primary.  Sud- 
denly remove  one  of  the  coils  from  the  a  position  to  a 
conjugate  position.  A  throw  will  be  observed,  and  that 
throw  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  was  obtained  by  breaking 
the  primary.  Let  it  be  a.  For  this  experiment  any  con- 
jugate position  will  do  theoretically.  It  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  move  the  coil  suddenly  to  an  exactly  defined 
position.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  carry  off  the  primary  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  secondary,  where  the  mag- 
netic field  it  produces  is  negligible.  After  repeating  the 
experiment  a  few  times,  replace  the  coils  in  the  a  position, 
and  move  one  of  them  suddenly  from  this  into  another 
position  B,  in  which  they  are  not  conjugate.  Let  the  throw 
observed  be  y.  With  the  coils  in  the  b  position  observe 
the  throw  produced  either  by  breaking  the  primary  or  by 
removing  one  coil  to  a  considerable  distance.     Let  it  be  /3. 

We  shall  find  that  y  is  the  difference  between  a  and  /3, 
so  that,  supposing  ak>  j^^ 

Now,  our  first  series  of  observations  has  shewn  that 


i       V 
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both  a  and  /3  are  proportional  to  /,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  lu    We  may  therefore  write 

Mil       ^       Mj/ 

where  m,  and  m,  do  not  involve  the  primary  current  or  the 
resistance  of  the  secondary. 
Thus  we  have 

y=(Mi-M2)^. 

But  Ml  —  M2  is  the  change  produced  in  some  quantity  m 
by  shifting  the  coils  from  the  a  position  to  the  r.  This 
shift  has  produced  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
coils,  and  we  see,  therefore,  that  when  the  primary  current 
and  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  are  kept  constant  the 
quantity  of  electricity  in  the  induction  current  is  propor- 
tional to  the  change  which  takes  place  in  some  quantity 
depending  on  the  geometrical  relations  of  the  two  coils. 
This  quantity  is  M,  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of 
the  coils.  To  prove  experimentally  that  m  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  induction  due  to  the  one 
coil  which  thread  the  other,  we  should  have  to  take  a  case 
in  which  we  can  determine  by  calculation  this  number,  and 
then  obtain  m  by  direct  measurement.  We  shall  see  shortly 
how  this  last  measurement  may  be  made,  and  then  compare 
our  results. 

(4)  To  examine  the  effect  of  the  medium  near  the  coils. 

In  the  above  experiments  we  have  supposed  that,  except 
the  bobbins  on  which  the  coils  are  wound,  there  is  only  air 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  We  may  repeat  the 
experiments  by  placing  pieces  of  various  materials  -wood, 
glass,  brass,  &c. — between  the  coils  or  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  We  shall  find  that  so  long  as  there  is  no 
magnetic  material  near  the  results  are  unchanged.  If, 
however,  we  bring  iron  between  the  coils,  the  induction 
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^Sects  are  enormously  increased,  for  the  magnetic  induc- 
tion in  iron  due  lo  a  given  magnetic  force  is  very  mucli 

ijrtater  than  in  any  other  material. 

L  (5)  Inductuiu  due  lo  the  motiint  of  a  iiHti^nel, 

y  We  have  described  the  induction  effects  produced  by  a 
i*  current  in  a  coil  of  wire.  Similar  results  lake  place  wlien 
a  magnet  is  moved  near  a  coil  ;  these  may  be  observed 
in  a  similar  way.  Thus,  if  we  push  the  pole  of  a  magnet 
ihrough  a  coil,  an  induction  throw  is  produced,  lasting  so  long 
:i5  the  magnet  continues  to  move.  If  we  pull  the  magnet 
iKick,  an  equal  throw  is  produced  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Now  let  DE  (fig.  xlix)  be  a  section  of  a  circular  coil  of 
wire  of  «  turns,  C  Iwing  its  centre,  a  c  n  its  axis,  a  and  u 
being   two    points  on  .,       .. 

ihe   axis    equidistant  „ 

from  c,  and  let  the 
angle  dac  =0.  let 
(here  be  a  magnet  pole 

ofstrengthiwal  A,  then   .5 

the  number  of  lines  of  y^"" 

induction  from  wwhich  y^ 

pass  ihrough   all  the  x 

turns  of  the  coil  \&  nm  ■ 

multiplied  by  the  solid 

angle  which  a  subtends  at  the  coil,  or  nw/.s  ff(i  —  cosa). 
If  m  is  mo\'cd  to  d  the  same  numlier  iraverse  the  coil,  but 
now  they  pass  through  it  in  the  other  direction  ;  the  solid 
angle  subtended  by  the  positive  side  of  the  coil  is  now 
2  JT  ( I  +  cos  q),  and  the  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  in- 
duction passing  is  4«OTircosQ.  \i,  then,  the  theory  be  true, 
the  impulse  of  the  eleclromotive  force  round  the  coil  is 
4M»iTCosa,  and  the  total  flow  of  electricity  is  4»urcosa/R, 
If  )1  be  the  throw  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  we  have 

^^  coaa=i  ^U^>*^W0t^ 


M 
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Now  if  we  could  obtain  a  single  isolated  magnetic  pole 
all  the  quantities  in  this  equation  might  be  measured,  and 
the  theory  verified  by  seeing  if  the  equation  reduced  to  an 
identity.  In  reality  this  is  impossible  ;  but  if  the  coil  be  not 
very  large  in  diameter,  and  we  take  a  very  long  thin  bar 
magnet,  say  a  meter  or  so  in  length,  and  place  one  pole  at 
a  moderate  distance  from  the  coil,  say  lo  cm.  away,  and 
then  move  it  through  to  the  same  distance  on  the  other 
side,  the  distant  pole  will  not  produce  any  great  effect,  and 
we  may,  approximately  at  least,  treat  the  lines  of  force  near 
the  one  pole  as  though  they  were  due  to  that  pole  only. 
We  can,  of  course,  only  obtain  an  approximate  value  for 
cos  a,  for  the  effect  of  the  magnet,  even  if  we  neglect  that  of 
the  distant  end,  is  not  with  any  strictness  that  of  a  single 
pole. 

The  quantity  u/o,  which  comes  into  the  equation,  is, 
of  course,  the  '  ame  as  ^,  the  reduction  factor  of  the  galva- 
nometer, and  can  be  found,  as  in  §  82,  by  the  use  of  a 
battery  of  known  electromotive  force. 

If  we  have  a  condenser  of  known  capacity  as  well,  we 
can  eliminate  from  our  expression  a  number  of  the  quanti- 
ties it  involves.  For,  charge  the  condenser  of  capacity  c 
through  the  galvanometer,  let  the  throw  be  W,  then 

CE  =  "  ':'-(i+^\)sin^(^. 

G     TT 

Thus,  comparing  this  equation  with  the  previous  one,  we 
have 

4/1 ;//  TT  cos  a sin  \^ 

RCE  sin  ^6 

The  quantities  in  this  equation  can  be  all  faiily  accu- 
rately measured,  and  we  obtain  a  means  of  verifying  the 
law  that  the  electromotive  force  of  induction  is  measured 
by  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic 
force  through  iVie  cot\* 
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Z.  Comparison  of  a  Coefficient  of  Mutual  Induction 
with  the  Product  of  a  Eesistance  and  a  Time. 

A  method  similar  to  that  last  described  will  enable  us 
to  measure  electrically  a  coefficient  of  mutual  induction, 
or  rather,  to  be  more  exact,  to  compare  it  with  the  product 
of  a  resistance  and  a  time. 

For  let  us  recur  to  the  equation  (2),  of  §  Y,  giving 
the  relation  between  the  coefficient  of  induction  of  two 
coils  and  the  throw  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  Let  k 
be  the  reduction  factor  of  the  mirror  galvanometer,  k 
that  of  the  tangent  instrument,  and  let  W  be  the  deflexion 
of  the  tangent  galvanometer ;  then 

i^kxzxi^ (1) 

and  the  equation 


becomes 


^*=:"  I(n-U)sini/3    ...    (2) 


M  =  --  —  (^+i^)^sin  i/3  .V 

;r  k  tan  «'  ...     \6) 


If,  now,  we  know  k  and  k\  the  other  quantities  on  the 
right-hand  side  can  all  be  observed,  and  thus  m  is  found  in 
terms  of  R,  and  t  the  time  of  swing. 

It  will^  be  observed  that  the  ratio  k\k'  only  is  required. 
This  may  be  determined  directly  by  another  electrical  ex- 
periment It  will  be  found  that  in  practice,  in  order  to  get 
convenient  deflexions,  the  mirror  galvanometer  must  be 
fnany  times  more  sensitive  than  the  tangent ;  thus  k\k  is 
small 

Shunt  the  mirror  galvanometer  ;  let  k  be  its  resistance, 
and  s  the  resistance  of  the  shunt,  and  connect  it  in  series 
with  a  battery,  the  tangent  galvanometer,  and  a  resistance 
box.  Take  out  of  the  resistance  box  plugs  to  give  a  con- 
venient deflexion  &'  on  the  tangent  galvanometer,  and 
adjust  the  shunt  until  a  suitable  deflexion  0  is  obtained  in 
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the  sensitive  galvanometer.  For  this  purpose  it  may  l)e 
necessary  to  put  a  large  resistance  in  series  with  the  mirror 
galvanometer,  and  to  shunt  the  whole. 

The  current  through  the  mirror  galvanometer  is  then 
equal  to 

X  current  through  tangent  galvanometer  ; 


K  +  s 


/.  >&  tan  6  =  -^  k  tan  &'- 

K  +  s 

•    M  =  ^  «  T.(i+^X).  s  .  tan  0^^ .  sin  \fi       ^^ 
IT.  (k+s).  tan  0'.  tan  e>  '     ^^' 

This  expression  will  be  simplified  if,  by  means  of  the 
resistance  box,  we  make  the  current  in  the  second  part  of 
the  experiment  equal  to  the  primary  current  in  the  induc- 
tion experiment ;  we  have  then  W-=.  6",  and  thus 

X,— R  -  T.(i+^X)  .s.sin^/3  .V 

In  this  experiment  a  value  is  found  for  m  by  electrical 
observations.  If  the  experiment  be  performed  with  a  pair 
of  coils  for  which  m  can  be  calculated  by  direct  measure- 
ment, we  have  a  means  of  verifying  the  statement  that  the 
coefficient  of  mutual  induction  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
lines  of  induction,  due  to  unit  current  in  the  one  coil,  which 
pass  through  the  other. 

In  comparing  the  results  with  calculation,  care  must  be 
taken  as  to  the  units  of  measurement  employed,  t  is,  of 
course,  in  seconds;  A,  tt,  s/(k  +  s),  sin  |/i/ tan  6,  are  all 
ratios  of  quantities  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  therefore  pure 
numbers  ;  and  we  have  only  left  r,  the  resistance.  Now 
R  will  usually  be  measured  in  ohms  ;  but  the  absolute  unit 
of  resistance  based  on  the  C.G.S.  system  is  not  i  ohm, 
but  10"'  of  an  ohm.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  get  m  in  abso- 
lute C.G  S.  units,  i.e.  in  centimetres,  we  must  multiply  the 
value  of  R  in  ohms  by  ^^*- 
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The  experiment  described  is  really  one  of  the  original 
methods  by  which  the  absolute  resistance  of  a  wire  was 
determined.  For  suppose  we  work  with  a  pair  of  coils  of 
which  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  can  be  found  by 
calculation  based  on  the  Value  of  their  radii  and  their 
relative  position,  then  m  is  known  in  centimetres,  and  we 
may  re-write  the  equation  thus  : — 

i^-M      ^(K  +  s)tane  ,gv 

^-^T(i+iX)ssini/}    •    •    •    W 

The  various  ratios  on  the  right-hand  side  can  be  observed, 
and  the  value  of  r  found  in  terms  of  the  units  of  length 
and  time. 

It  follows  from  the  above  equation  that  the  dimensions 
of  R  are  those  of  a  velocity. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  to  obtain  high 
accuracy  in  a  complicated  experiment  like  the  above 
various  precautions,  which  have  only  been  just  alluded  to, 
or  even  passed  over  in  silence,  are  necessary.  It  is  inserted 
here  chiefly  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  system  of  absolute 
measurement 

Experiment. — Determine  in  terms  of  a  resistance  and  a 
time  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  two  coils. 
Enter  the  results  thus  : — 

R  =  Resistance  of  secondary  =  5840  ohms, 

K  =  90000  +  5600  ohms. 

S  «  5*62  ohms. 

X  --044. 

T  =  5*27  seconds. 

j3  (in  scale  divisions)  =  95  (mean  of  4  observations). 

Distance  from  mirror  to  scale,  in  scale  divisions  «  1000. 
^-38°,  ^'.3^30'. 

M   ^  5840  X  5*62  X  5*27  X  I'022  X  47'5  X  7133. 
IC^"  3-142  X  95600  X  163  X  7813 

If  « •1566  X  10^  centimetres. 
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r.  Compariioii  of  a  Coefflcifint  of  Kataal  Indnotion  with 
tlie  Capacity  of  a  Condenwr  and  the  Product  of  Two 

Beustaiuiea. 

The  method  of  making  this  measurement  has  been 
already  indicated  in  §  Y  (i),  fig.  xlvii.  In  order  to  cairy  it 
out  connect  up  the  apparatus  as  in  fig.  1,  placing  a  key,  K^ 
in  the  secondary  circuit     Connect  one  set  of  plates  of  the 


condenser  to  one  end  of  the  resistance  box  x,  the  other  set 
being  connected  through  a  key,  Kj,  to  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter M  G.  Connect  the  galvanometer  to  the  other  end  of 
the  resistance  box  x.  Thus,  when  Kj  is  made  and  Kj  broken, 
the  galvanometer  is  in  the  secondary  circuit  ;  when  K,  is 
made  and  K^  broken,  it  is  in  the  condenser  circuit.  The 
tangent  galvanometer  in  the  primary  circuit  is  not  needed 
for  the  present  experiment.  To  perform  the  experiment, 
make  k,  and  biea.^  k.v    On  making  contact  at  Ki  we  get 


••  .    / 


\ 
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an  induction  throw  in  the  galvanometer,  and  if  6 j  be  the 
throw,  we  have — 

^-WiI(H-iX)sini6,    .    .     .     (i) 

Now  break  the  battery  circuit ;  then  break  K2  and  make 
K3.  On  again  making  the  battery  the  condenser  is  charged 
through  the  galvanometer.  The  potential  difference  be- 
tween the  plates  of  the  condenser  will  be  that  between  the 
ends  of  the  box  x,  or  x  /.  Thus  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  flows  through  the  galvanometer  is  ex/,  c  being  the  ' 
capacity  of  the  condenser  ;  and  if  63  is  the  throw, 

H  T 

cx/=— (H-iX)sin^6j    ...     (2) 

.      M    _sini»i  _a,  ,  V 

CXR      sm^^a       ^2 
very  approximately,  if  0,,  l^  be  the  two  observed  deflexions. 
Thus 

--  ^  X  R  ^ .  •      .      .      •      (4) 

We  have  seen  that  in  experiments  with  a  condenser  a 
high-resistance  galvanometer  is  required.  The  quantity  of 
electricity  required  to  charge  the  condenser  is  small,  and 
the  same  quantity  will  pass  round  the  galvanometer,  what- 
ever be  its  resistance.  By  having  a  large  number  of  turns 
this  quantity  is  made  to  circulate  round  the  needle  a  large 
number  of  times,  and  hence  to  produce  a  measureable 
effect  For  measuring  the  induction  current  the  galvano- 
meter resistance  need  not  be  very  large.  In  the  above  ex- 
periment we  must  use  a  galvanometer  which  will  make  the 
quantities  ?,  and  l^  not  very  different 

Suppose  that  the  condenser  has  a  capacity  of  about 
I  microfarad ;  a  pair  of  coils  such  as  those  described  in  §  Y 
may  have  a  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  comparable  ' 
with  10*  centimetres,  and  i  microfarad  is  equal  to  10*" 
C.G.S.  units  of  capacity. 
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Thus  the  ratio  m/c  is  of  the  order  lo**.  The  values 
of  8|  and  82  should  be  of  about  the  same  order  ;  thus  the 
product  of  the  two  resistances  x,  r  is  10''  in  C.G.S.  units, 
or,  since  i  ohm  =  io'*  C.G.S.  units,  the  product  xr  in 
ohms  is  of  the  order  10*'/ lo*^  or  10*.  Thus,  if  the  resist- 
ance of  the  secondary  circuit,  including  the  galvanometer, 
is  of  the  order  1000  ohms,  then  the  resistance  x  will  be 
comparable  with  100  ohms.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
current  through  this  to  affect  the  galvanometer  appreciably 
several  cells  should  be  used. 

Experiments, 

Compare  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  between  the 
given  coils  with  the  capacity  of  the  g^ven  condenser. 
Enter  results  thus  : — 

(i)    R  =  5840  ohms. 
X  =  100  ohms. 
C  =  '2  microfarad. 
5i«i27,  127,  127;  mean  127. 
§2=101,  100,  100;      „       ioo'3, 
M  =  -i48  X  lo^ 

(2)    X  =  20  ohms. 

C  =  I  microfarad. 

R=5840  ohms. 

d,  =  160,  160,  159  ;  mean  159*6. 

5.^=122,122,123;       „      122-6. 

M  =  *I52  X  10^. 

§  A.  Comparison  of  Two  Coefficients  of  Mutual  Induction. 

If  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  one  pair  of 
coils  be  known,  it  may  be  used  as  a  standard,  and  that  of 
another  pair  under  varying  circumstances  compared  with  it 
Thus  we  could  examine  how  the  coefficient  of  a  pair  of 
coaxial  circular  coils  changes  as  the  distance  between  the 
coils  varies.  For  this  comparison  various  methods  are 
available  ;  we  will  consider  two. 

(i)  Arrange  the  two  pairs  of  coils  so  that  the  current  in 
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the  primary  of  one  does  not  produce  induction  in  the 
secondary  of  the  other,  and  also  so  that  neither  primary 
affects  the  galvanometer  directly. 

Connect  the  two  primaries  in  series  with  a  battery  and 
key  (fig.  li).     Measure  the  resistance  of  each  of  the  two 

Fig.  H 


secondaries  and  of  the  galvanometer;  let  the  secondary 
resistances  be  Sj  and  82,  that  of  the  galvanometer  r,  and  let 
M|,  M,  be  the  coefficients  of  induction.  Connect  the 
secondar}'  Si  to  the  galvanometer,  and  make  contact  in  the 
primary  circuit ;  an  induction  throw  8,  will  be  observed. 
Measure  this  ;  let  /  be  the  primary  current.  Then  if  Si  is 
not  too  large,  since  the  secondary  resistance  is  Si  +  R,  we 
have 

• 

S|  is  proportional  to    -  ^ — . 
^    *^  s,  +  R 

Now  break  the  connection  between  s,  and  the  galvano- 
meter, and  connect  Sj  in  the  same  way.  The  resistance  in 
the  primary  circuit  is  the  same,  so  that  if  the  battery  be 
fairly  constant  the  primary  current  will  be  the  same,  and 
we  have 


83  proportional  to 


Mai 
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From  this  we  obtain  the  result 

Ml  _  8i(S|  +  R) 

Ms      3s(s, +r)' 

Fig.  li  shews  the  connections.  Kj,  K^  are  each  two-way 
keys.  One  binding-screw  of  each  key  is  in  connection  with 
the  galvanometer.  When  the  switches  are  to  the  left  the  coil 
Si  is  in  circuit,  when  they  are  moved  over  to  the  right  St  is 
put  into  circuit.  Thus,  to  carry  out  the  experiment,  put 
the  switches  to  the  left.  Make  k,  and  observe  the  kick  8, ; 
then  break  k,  put  the  switches  Ri,  K2  to  the  right,  make  k 
again,  and  thus  observe  h^.  In  order  to  eliminate  small 
variations  in  the  primary  current,  if  there  are  any,  put  Si 
again  in  circuit,  and  find  a  second  value,  8/,  for  81  •  By 
taking  a  series  of  sets,  and  taking  the  means,  we  can 
compare  m^  and  M2  with  some  accuracy. 

(2)  The  following  plan,  however,  due  to  Maxwell,  is 
free  from  some  of  the  objections  which  can  be  made  to  the 
last,  for  {a)  it  is  a  null  method — we  do  not  require  to 
measure  two  throws  of  the  galvanometer,  but  only  to  adjust 
resistances  till  there  is  no  throw  ;  and  (b)  the  result  is  inde- 
pendent of  variations  in  the  battery  circuit.     Fig.  lii  gives 

the  plan  of  the 
connections ;  in 
fig.  liii  the  method 
of  realising  this  in 
practice  is  shewn. 
The  two  pri- 
mary coils  P„  P2 
are  connected  to- 
gether in  series 
with  a  battery  b 
and  a  key  k.  The 
two  secondaries 
are  connected  at 
and  a  galvanometer,  of  resistance  g   connected 


i> 


'2> 


between  k^  and  k^.    \^\v^tv  coTv\a.cx  >&  \sw*mI<5.  a.t  k  an  in- 
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duction  current  x  is  produced  in  the  secondary  circuit 
s,,  which  tends  to  flow  through  the  galvanometer  from 
K2  to  K|.  At  the  same  time  an  induction  current  ^^  is  pro- 
duced in  the  secondary  circuit  Sj,  and  the  connections  are 
so  made  that  j'  would  traverse  the  galvanometer  from  Ki  to 
K2.  Let  us  find  the  condition  that  the  total  flow  through 
the  galvanometer  due  to  x  may  be  equal  to  that  due  to  j*. 
The  galvanometer  needle  will  then  remain  at  rest,  and  wc 
shall  find  that  the  condition  for  this  enables  us  to  compare 
M,  and  M2.  Let  l,,  Lj  be  the  coefficients  of  self-induction 
of  the  secondary  circuits.  Now  we  know  from  Kirchhofl's 
laws  that  if  we  take  any  circuit  and  multiply  the  current  in 
each  branch  by  the  resistance  of  that  branch,  then  the  sum 
of  the  products  thus  formed  is  equal  to  the  electromotive 
force  round  the  circuit.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  we 
multiply  the  total  flow  in  each  branch  by  the  resistance  of 
that  branch,  the  sum  of  the  products  is  equal  to  the  total 
electromotive  force.  Now  if  8/  is  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
primary  current  when  contact  is  first  made,  and  Sx  the 
rate  of  change  of  Xf  the  electromotive  force  in  the  secondary 
circuit  Sj  is  equal  to  Mi 8/  —  l,  8a:,  the  last  term  is  negative, 
for  X  and  /  are  opposite  in  direction.  This  electromotive 
force  lasts  only  so  long  as  the  primary  current  varies ;  when 
this  has  reached  its  steady  value  /,  8/  is  zero.  If,  then, 
we  denote  by  2^  the  operation  of  finding  the  sum  of  the 
electromotive  forces,  the  total  value  of  the  electromotive 
force  is  equal  to  m,  1'8/  —  LiS8;c,  and  58/  =  /,  S8.v  —  o, 
for  the  induced  current  is  zero  at  the  beginning  and  end ; 
therefore  the  total  electromotive  force  is  Mj  /. 

Let  X  be  the  total  flow  in  the  circuit  s,,^  that  in  S2 ; 
the  total  flow  through  the  galvanometer  is  x  —y.  Consider 
the  circuit  round  Si  and  through  the  galvanometer.  The 
flow  round  s,  is  x^  the  resistance  s,  ;  the  flow  from  Kj  to 
K,  isJf— j',  and  the  resistance  G,  while  the  electromotive 
force  is  Mj  i.    Thus 
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For  the  second  circuit  S2  we  have 

Si>'+G(y -*)  =  M2/    ....    (2) 

Divide  the  first  equation  by  Si,  the  second  by  S2^  and 
subtract ;  we  get 

This  equation  gives  us  the  total  flow  through  the  galvano- 
meter, and  if  this  is  to  vanish  so  that  the  needle  remains 
undistiurbed,  we  must  have  x  =  j?,  and  thus 

Ml         Mj  /  V 

—  =  —     ••...•     \^/ 

S|  82 

We  can  secure  this  result  by  putting  in  series  with  one 
or  both  of  the  coils  Si,  82  a  resistance,  and  adjusting  it  until 
there  is  no  throw.  In  this  case  S;,  82  mean,  of  course, 
the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  coils  and  the  adjustable 
resistances  respectively. 

The  above  equation  is  not  the  condition  that  the 
current  through  the  galvanometer  at  each  moment  should 
be  zero.  The  actual  value  of  the  current  involves,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  self-induction  of  the  secondary.  While  the 
current  in  the  secondary  is  increased,  the  electromotive 
force  of  self-induction  tends  to  stop  it ;  as  the  current  is 
decreasing,  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction  helps 
it.  Thus  the  total  flow  is  not  affected  by  self-induction, 
though  the  value  of  the  current  at  any  moment  and  the 
time  for  which  it  lasts  are. 

Fig.  liii  gives  the  practical  details  of  the  method,  a  Ki  c 
is  an  ordinary  resistance  box,  p  being  the  resistance  be- 
tween A  and  K,,  Q  that  between  k,  and  c.  If  a  box  of  the 
ordinary  post-oflice  form  be  used,  p  would  be  a  resistance 
of  10,  100,  or  1,000  ohms,  as  might  prove  convenient  ;  Q 
might  be  anything  between  i  and  10,000.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  more  convenient  to  connect  a  to  S|,  and  c 
to  $2. 

In  making  tV\e  measMxecci^w\.^^^  ^-^x.  \ia«!X  \.^  ^^swec^ 


s 
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to  is  to  see  if  the  induction  throws  due  to  the  two  coils, 
respectively,  are  in  opposite  directions  through  the  galva- 
nometer.    For  this  purpose  break  the  connection  between 


Fig.  liiL 


A  and  $2,  make  contact  at  k  ;  an  induction  throw  takes 
place ;  note  its  direction.  Then  join  a  and  s.^,  and  break 
the  connection  CS|  ;  make  contact  again  at  k.  The  induc- 
tion throw  is  now  due  to  Sa  alone ;  if  it  is  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  first,  the  connections  are  right ;  if  not,  inter- 
change the  wires  at  the  terminals  of  82.  This  will  alter  the 
direction  through  G  of  the  induction  current  in  Sj,  and  it 
will  now  oppose  that  due  to  Sj.  When  this  is  done,  take  a 
convenient  resistance  out  of  p,  and  adjust  the  resistance  q 
till  there  is  no  kick;  then,  if  s,,  Sj  now  mean  the  resistances 
of  the  secondary  coils  alone,  which  must  be  measured  if  they 
are  not  known,  the  total  resistance  on  one  side  of  k,  Kj 
is  Si  +  Q,  and  that  on  the  other  is  $3+  p,  so  that  we  have 

Mi  —  M-q 


M< 


So+P' 


and  the  required  ratio  is  found. 

Experiments. 

Compare  the  coefficients  of  induction  of  the  two  ^veaijaisiL 
of  coils. 
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Enter  results  thus  : 



(0 

s,= 

232, 

Q  = 

18-5. 

s,= 

'  10-3, 

P  = 

6. 

a  5-4. 

(2) 

s,. 

.232, 

Q  = 

=  i6o' 

S,= 

--  IO-3, 

P  = 

=  15. 

-15-5 

§  e.  The  Earth  Inductor. 

We  know  that  a  field  of  magnetic  force  exists  at  any 
point  of  the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  in  general,  lines  of 
magnetic  induction  pass  through  any  coil  of  wire,  and  by 
moving  the  coil  a  variation  in  their  number  is  produced. 
This  causes  an  electromotive  force  of  induction  round  the 
coil,  which,  if  the  coil  be  closed,  is  the  cause  of  an  induc- 
tion current.  A  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  induction 
current,  of  the  constants  of  the  coil  and  the  galvanometer, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  coil  has  been  moved,  can 
be  used  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field. 

Thus,  consider  a  circular  coil  of  wire  containing  n  turns. 
Let  r  be  the  mean  radius  of  the  coil.  The  area  of  each 
turn  is  tt  r^,  and  the  whole  area  is  mrr-  sq.  cm.  Let  the 
coil  be  placed  in  a  vertical  plane,  with  its  axis  north  and 
south,  and  let  us  call  the  face  of  the  coil  which  is  turned 
towards  the  north  the  positive  face. 

Fig.  liv  gives  a  drawing  of  the  usual  form  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  coil  a  b  can  turn  round  a  diameter  a  b.  This 
is  attached  to  a  rectangular  frame,  which  can  be  turned 
round  a  horizontal  axis  c  d  at  right  angles  to  a  b.  A  pointer, 
moving  over  a  graduated  circle  at  c,  indicates  the  angle 
which  the  plane  of  the  frame  makes  with  the  horizon. 
Suppose  the  axis  c  d  to  be  set  east  and  west,  then,  as  the 
frame  is  turned,  a  b  moves  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
can  be  inclined  al  axv^  aw^V^  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field. 


Fig.  liv. 
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I^t  the  axis  a  b  be  set  vertical,  and  let  H  be  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  field. 

In  the  given  position 
H  lines  of  induction  pass 
through  each  square  cen- 
timetre of  the  coil  from 
the  negative  to  the  posi- 
tive facfe. 

Thus  the  total  num- 
ber traversing  the  coil  is 
mrr^H,  Turn  the  coil 
about  the  vertical  dia- 
meter through  a  right 
angle,  then  the  plane  of 
the  coil  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  no  lines 
of  induction  traverse  it.  Turn  it  through  another  right  angle 
in  the  same  direction  ;  the  positive  face  of  the  coil  is  now 
to  the  south,  and  again  mrr^H  lines  of  induction  traverse 
it ;  but  in  this  position  they  pass  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  face.  Thus  the  total  change  in  the  number  of 
lines  of  induction  passing  from  negative  to  positive  is 
2«?rr'H,  and  this  is  the  total  electromotive  force  round 
the  coil.  Thus,  if  the  ends  of  the  coil  be  connected  to  a 
suitable  galvanometer  of  reduction  factor  kj  and  if  r  be  the 
resistance  of  the  circuit,  including  the  galvanometer,  we  have 


2n  rr  r^H 


=  totil  flow  round  circuit 
__^'T(i-fi\)sin  i« 


TT 


(•) 


if  the  coil  be  turned  rapidly  ;  and  if  the  various  constants 
involved  are  known,  we  can  find  11  from  this. 

The  method,  however,  would  be  a  bad  one  for  finding 
ir,  for  the  constants  involved  are  numerous,  and  not  easy  to 
determine  with  accuracy.  We  may,  however,  use  it  with 
advantage  for  some- other  determinations.    Thvi*^ 


i  N 
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(1)   To  lie ter mine  tlu  dip  by  the  earth  inductor. 

Arrange  the  experiment:  as  already  described,  and  obsen'e 
the  throw,  Oh,  of  the  galvanometer  needle.  Now  place  the 
coil  so  that  the  axis  about  which  it  rotates  is  horizontal. 
The  lines  of  induction  which  traverse  it  are  those  due  to 
the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  Let 
V  be  this  component.  Then  on  turning  the  coil  through 
180**  the  total  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  induction 
is  awTrr'v,  and  if  f^y  be  the  throw,  we  have 


=  — ^-  --2_/.-  sm  ^  0v      •     •     (2) 


(3) 


2 

R  IT 

Comparing  this  with  (i),  we  have 

v  __  sin  \^^^  _v 
H        sin  \  ^n       h 

if  V  and   //  are  the  observed  displacements  of  the  spot  on 

the  scale,  Oy  and  Oh  being  both  small.     But  if  /  is  the  dip, 

\vc  have 

v  =  H  tan  /  ; 

/.  tan  /  =  ^^  ....     (4) 

(2)   To  measure  the  Magnetic  Induction  at  any  point  of  a 
magnetic  fie! J  l>y  means  of  an  ifiduced  current. 

The  theory  of  the  experiment  is  practically  identical 
with  that  already  described.  With  the  earth  inductor,  how- 
ever, the  field  is  uniform  over  a  considerable  area,  and  the 
radius  of  the  coil  may,  therefore,  be  considerable.  In 
many  cases  we  wish  to  measure  the  strength  of  a  field 
which  varies  appreciably  from  point  to  point.  For  this 
pur[)ose  we  take  a  small  coil  of  wire,  the  area  of  which  is 
known.  Let  it  be  a  square  centimetres.  Place  it  in  the 
field,  and  connect  it  with  a  suitable  galvanometer  ;  then 
suddenly  remove  it  to  a  jwsition  in  which  no  lines  of  in- 
duction traverse  \\\e  co\\.  T\v^  x.Vvt^'v  oC  the  galvanometer 
measures  tiae  toXvA  Twxxc^i^x  cill\vc\s&  ^V\xv^^\^xv^Ci«3L^\>!^ 
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the  coil,  atid,  assuming  the  induction  uniform  over  the  area, 
its  value  at  each  point  can  be  found. 

To  determine  the  various  constants  involved  the  earth 
inductor  may  conveniently  be  used. 

Thus,  arrange  in  a  single  circuit  the  earth  inductor,  the 
.small  coil,  and  the  galvanometer,  the  axis  of  the  earth 
inductor  being  vertical,  and  the  small  coil  in  the  magnetic 
field  to  be  measured.  This  may,  for  example,  be  the  field 
-of  an  electromagnet.  The  resistance  which  comes  into 
the  formula  will  then  be  that  of  the  whole  circuit,  but,  as 
we  shall  see,  its  value  disappears  from  the  result.  Let  it 
be  R.  Let  B  be  the  induction  per  square  centimetre  through 
the  coil. 

Remove  the  coil  from  the  field,  and  let  the  throw  ob- 
served be  ^1  ;  then  the  total  change  in  the  number  of  lines 
of  induction  is  B  a.     Thus 


Now  rotate  the  earth  inductor  through  180®.  Then,  if  O2 
is  the  throw, 

Ba      __  sin  i  /),  r?, 

2«7rnr^       sin  \i).^       l^ 

approximately,  if  5,,  l^  are  the  deflexions. 

•••^=-"-^^1  •  •  •  •  (3) 

This  method  may  be  used  to  study  the  magnetic  induc- 
tion in  iron  or  other  materials,  instead  of  that  described  in 

§u. 

Details  of  the  method  will  be  found  in  the  original 
papers  of  Rowland  and  Hopkinson,  or  in  Ewing's  *  Magnetic 
Induction  in  Iron  and  other  Metals,' to  which  reference  ha& 
been  made  already.. 
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— ,  comparison  of  magnetic  and  gravita- 
tional, 467 
Freezing  point,  determination  of,  247 
Frequency  of  a  note,  219 
Fresnel's  mirrors,  405 
Fusing  point  of  a  solid,  251,  ?53 
Funicular  polygon,  182 


GALVANOMETER,  495,  501 
—  adjustment  of  a,  510 
— ,  adjustment  of  reflecting,  497 
— ,  ballistic,  585 

— ,  best  arrangement  for  a  tangent,  47 
— ,  control  magnet  of  a,  507,  i.<»9,  510 
— ,  determination  of  reduction  factor  of 
a,  511 

—  ,  Helmholtz  form,  506 
— ,  reduction  factor  of,  507 
— ,  relation  between  current  and  deflexion 

of  a,  511 
— ,  sensitiveness  of  a,  508 
— ,  shunting  a,  530 

—  constant,  definition  of,  503 

—  deflexion  measured  by  reflexion  ^tf  a 
spot  of  light,  498 

—  deflexions,  methods  of  reading,  504 

—  for  comparison  of  capacities,  586 

—  for  strong  currents,  507 

—  resistance,  I'homson  s  method,  551 
Gas  flame,  sensitive,  235 
Gas-meter,  313 

.    Gauss,  law  of  magnetic  force,  470 
\   Q\«!!&  vaNae^  \Ek!ciCck»>i&  ^  drying,  89 


Index, 
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HAR 

HARMONICS,  319 
^  Heat,  quantities  of,  371 

— ,  units  of,  271 

—  generated  by  a  current,  52a 

Height,  measurement  by  the  barometei , 
904 

— ,  measurement  of,  by  hypsonieter,  24^ 

Homogeneous  light,  method  of  obtain- 
ing, 413 

Horuon,  artiticial,  327 

Humidity,  relative,  300 

Hydrometer,  common,  139 

— t  Nicholson's,  133 

Hjrgrometer,  Dines's,  306 

— ,  Regnault's,  309 

Hygrometry,  999 

Hypsometer,  047,  349 

H^eresis,  484 


T  M  PULSE  due  to  passage  of  a  quan- 
*■     tity  of  dectricity.  583^  ^ 
Index  of  refraction,  aefinition  of,  38a 
,  measurement  of,  with  a  micro- 

scope,  383 

ti*ith  a  spectrometer,  389 

Induction,  coefficient  of  mutual,  600, 

603,  610 

comparison  with  capacity,  616 

,  —  resistance,  613 

,  —  two,  618 

—  self-,  600,  603 

—  coil,  spectrum  of  spark  of  an,  379 
Inductor,  earth,  624 

measurement  of  dip  by,  6a6 

Inertia,  moment  of,  190 
Interpobtion,  41 
Ions,  5sa 


T  ELLETT'S  prism,  414 

J      folly's  air  thermometer,  265 

Jollv's  ba'ance,  136 

joule's  law,  523 


KATER'S  pendulum,  158 
Xathetometer,  78,  141 
— ^^  microscope,  77 
Kilogramme  standard,  iz 


LATENT  heat  of  steam,  281 
of  water,  2^9 

Latimer-Clark's  potentiometer,  569 
Laurent's  method  of  measuring  pobiii<->ii 

of  plane  of  polarisat  ion,  4  z  5  | 

Length,  apparatus  for   measuring,   59, 

63,  66,  68,  73 
Lens,  focal  length  of  a  long  focussed, 

373       .,  . 
— ,  magnifymg  power  of,  363 
Lenses,  measorement  of  food  lengths  of, 

&c ,  343 


MIR 

Leyden  jar,  used  with  spectroscope  and 

coil,  379 
Lippich's  method  of  measuring  position 

of  plane  of  polarisation,  4 Z4 
Liquid,  measurement  of  refractive  index 

off  3841  39a 
Logarithmic  decrement,  585,  595 
Lupton,  30 


MAGNET  and  mirror,  497 
Magnetic  axis,  434 

—  declination,  measurement  of,  461 

—  field,  436 

due  to  a  current,  493 

,  exploration  of  a,  476 

.  measurement  of  strength  of,  459 

—  force,  laws  of,  435 
,  line  of,  436 

,  measurement  of,  450,  45^ 

due  to  a  current,   verification  of 

law  of,  500 

-  forces  on  a  magnet,  44Z,  445,  467 
-  induction,  452,  474.  479 

,  measurement  oXy  480,  636 

Magnetic  meridian,  434 

—  moment,  442 

,  measurement    of,    452,  456,   459, 

46Z 
,  comparison  of,  464 

—  poles,  434 

—  potential,  437,  439,  444 

—  shell,  590 

-  potential  of,  599 

-  susceptibility,  482  ^ 
Magnetisation  Dy  divided  touch,  455 

■  of  a  steel  bar,  ^53 
Magnetism,  definitions  and  explanations 

cu.iccming,  434  &c. 
Magnets,  cxpenments  with,  453 

,  properties  of,  433 
Magnifying  power  of  a  telescope,  359 
of  a  microscope,  363 

—  -  of  a  lens,  363 

—  powers  of  optical  instruments,  358 
Mapping  a  spectrum,  377 
Maxwell's  theory  of  colour,  418 

—  vibration  needle,  zgi 

Mean  of  observations,  32,  34,  35 
Measurement,  methods  of,  2,  5 
— ,  units  of,  9 
Measurements,  approximate,  30 

—  -  possible  accurac>'  of,  35 
Mercury,  filling  a  barometer  tube  \%iih, 

294 
Method  of  mixture,  272 
Metre,  standard,  11 
Microscope,  magnifying  power  of,  •;63 

—  used  to  measure  refractive  indices, 

383 
Microscopes,  travellin^r,  73 

—  used  to  measure  expansion,  257 
Mirror  telocopc  and  scalc^  aietLod  <3(L 
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